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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


JULY,  1857. 


THE  REVIEW  ITNDEE  ITS  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 


We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  consider  as  snccinctlj,  and 
vithal,  as  <dearly  as  possible,  tne  condition  of  the  party  whose 
name  we  iDear,  and  whoBe  affaire  we  shall  hencefoiih  hare 
monthly  to  administer ;  and  not  desirona  of  imitating  those  ex- 
tr&va^uit  promises  which  are  often  made  on  similar  occasions, 
but  seldom  fulfilled,  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  the  natu- 
ral liberality  of  onr  disposition  to  the  most  restricted  announce- 
ment of  Bucn  intentions  and  determinations  as  shall  appear  to 
lie  incontestably  within  our  power  of  accomplishment ; — assured 
that  far  better  is  the  ambitiou  to  surprise  br  a  surpassing  fulfil- 
ment, than  that  which  exhansts  its  vitality  m  planning  a  course 
that  it  is  left  without  ability  to  st«er. 

It  was  always  deemed  an  easy  task  to  speak  well  of  the  Co- 
rinthians in  dorinth ;  and  prophets  who  will  predict  smooA 
things,  even  where  the  immediate  future  is  overcast  and  rough- 
est, may  generally  attain  temporary  elevation  over  the  heads 
of  those  more  earnest  watchmen  who  see  far  off  the  coming 
dan^r,  and  employ  their  second-sight  to  summon  the  sleeping 
sentmels  to  their  posts — the  feasting  guards  to  arms.  Wim 
careless  leaders,  even  victory  becomes  a  snare ;  and  the  ban- 
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qoet  that  BTtcceeds  a  triamph  has  been  selected  aforetime  as 
uie  appropriate  season  for  a  reneved  attack. 

After  a  contest  nnparalleled  in  acerbity,  protraction,  and  the 
variety  of  expedients  appealed  to,  the  Democratic  party  (jmd 
by  democrats  we  mnet  henceforth  and  always  be  understood  to 
mean  all  to  whom  the  Union  is  dear,  and  the  Constitution 
sacred  aa  the  bond  and  pledge  of  that  inviolable  union) 
achieved,  in  the  election  of  onr  present  executive,  a  victory 
over  the  combined  forces  of  the  opposition,  than  which  nothing 
coTild  be  more  satisfactory  in  character,  more  ample  in  scope, 
more  decisive  of  judgment,  or  more  gratifying  in  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment.  But  it  is  a  fact  well  known  and  signifi- 
cant, that  the  abettors  of  disujiion  during  the  late  campaign, 
wrote,  printed,  and  published,  an  amount  of  political  docu- 
ments nearly  double  that  which  was  deemed  necessary  on  the 
other  side,  by  the  State  and  General  Committeee  of  the  Demo- 
craticiparty ;  and  in  the  documents  so  issued,  and  so  applauded 
and  re-echoed  by  the  enemies  of  republican  freedom  every- 
where, the  fire-brands  of  the  consolidated  Bisonion  party 
indulged  their  incendiary  rhetoric  to  an  extent,  and  with  a 
wildness,  never  heretofore  deemed  possible ;  and,  by  false 
tables  of  statistics,  false  colorings  of  history,  false  deductions 
from  perverted  facts,  and  words  put  falsely  mto  the  mouths  oi 

Eatriots  and  statesmen,  whose  memory  we  revere,  and  who, 
ving,  would  have  scorned  and  denounced  such  misconstruc- 
tions of  their  sentiments  and  expressed  opinions ; — by  these 
and  other  agencies,  the  fstith  of  onr  people  was  severely  tested 
during  the  late  contest,  and  thousands  of  those  who  in  times 
past  had  ^ven  us  at  best  but  a  wavering  support,  now  deserted 
openly,  and  joined  forces  with  our  opponents,  to  whom  they 
were  natoraUy  allied,  and  on  whose  banner  they  believed  they 
could  already  see  the  eagle  of  success  alightmf .  Th^t  trial 
was  like  a  furnace-light  placed  snddenly  behind  some  of  our 
political  intaglios ;  shadows  crept  out  over  the  smooth  surface 
turned  to  us,  and  gradually  the  ■figures  of  armed  revolt  were 
revealed  as  the  insSe  carving  of  slabs  which  excitement  made 
trauf^arent. 

It  would  be  folly  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  and  weakness 
akin  to  cowardice  not  to  confess,  with  frankness,  that  the  late 
victory  and  present  triumphant  attitude  of  the  democratic,  or 
constitutional  party,  were  achieved  at  a  cost  much  more  serious, 
and  in  the  face  of  odds  far  heavier  than  should  ever  have  been 
permitted  to  accumulate  against  the  cause  in  which  our  coim- 
by's  deetinies  are  staked.    We  have  every  futh  that  the  wia- 
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dom  of  our  preeect  national  administration  will  make  that  vic- 
tory irrevereible,  and  the  triumph  as  enduring  a&  the  justice  of 
the  principles  or  which  it  is  the  people's  animation :  but  we 
,  camiot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  late  stmggle  elicited 
elements  of  discord  more  complex  and  aggravated  than  any 
that  have  heretofore  been  witnessed ;  and^Uiough  the  flame 
of  disunion,  then  kindled  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  has  since 
been  trodden  down  and  extinguished  beneath  the  feet  of  tbou- 
Bands  thronging  everywhere  to  the  rescue  of  the  old-time  ban- 
der,— nevertheless  the  materials  for  another  conflagration  lie 
around  ns ;  the  flre  still  smoulders,  though  no  longer  blazing; 
and  enemiee  are  at  work  scattering  fresh  fa^^ts  over  ea^ 
latent  spark,  and  secretly  fanning  the  embers  that  are  to  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  fuiy  during  the  storm  of  the  next  Presi- 
dential contest 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  unduly  alarmed  ourselves, 
or  seek  to  create  undue  alarm  in  others :  the  vigilance  which 
has  to  gnard  a  trust  so  sacred  as  oar  coxmtry'B  unity,  shonld 
never  smmber ;  and  he  who  lies  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
dimger,  will  probably  awaken  in  a  panic. 

We  know  very  well — as  who  does  not  ? — that  the  issue  raised 
by  the  foes  of  the  Union  is  a  mere  staUdng-horse,  by  means  of 
miich  thev  hope  to  introduce  a  hostile  and  dividing  force  into 
the  citadel  of  constitutional  freedom.  If  the  southern  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights,*  should  conclude  to 
abolish  airforms  of  involuntary  servitude  to-morrow,  who  does 
not  know  that  an  aggressive  agitation  of  the  same  kind,  though 
«n  some  other  subject,  would  at  once  be  started  by  those  agi- 
tators who  find  in  these  popular  disturbances  that  stormy  noto- 
riety for  which  their  diseased  vanity  is  athirst,  and  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  eminence  won  by  the  statesman 
who  guides,  enkindles  and  illuminates  our  reason  1  The  disease 
under  whirfi  such  agitators  labor  is  chronic  in  character,  how- 
ever variable  in  symptoms :  the  slightest  chafing  will  suffice  to 
produce  an  nicer  where  the  tendency  to  corruption  is  strongly 
marked.  And  if,  as  we  before  supposed,  |he  grounds  of  their 
discontent  were  to  disappear  to-morrow,  we  should  have  an- 
other great  sectional  party  organized  the  day  after,  on  some 
other  pretence.  Agitators  are  not  particular  in  choosing  the 
gods  of  their  idolat^,  nor  care  they  for  the  attributes  of  their 
divinity :  but  an  idol  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  dttpes ;  and  the  more  grotese|Tie  its  form,  the 
better  adapted  will  it  be  to  take  captive  the  fancies  of  their 
fellows. 
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The  question  of  extending  the  bonnds  of  freedom  was  merely 
a  feigned  one.  The  real  issue  was  and  iB  etill  the  old  one  be- 
tween the  aervile  tendencies  of  the  Federal  party,  concealed 
nnder  new  names,  breaking  out  in  new  forms,  and  sometimeB 
wholly  unrecognisable  untfl  we  analyse  the  abstract  spirit  on 
the  one  hand---aiid  on  the  other,  Uie  pn^r^eaiTe  principles  of 
the  Democrats,  who,  as  they  were  the  first  to  create  the  Ke- 
pohlic,  BO  are  they  still  the  representativea  of  cooBtltutional 
freedom ;  and  from  them,  and  them  alone,  can  we  expect  any 
satisfactory  advance  in  the  direction  of  larger  rights  and  the 
greatest  happiness  for  all,  secured  at  the  minimum  of  suffering. 

Looking  behind  the  Kansas  issue  and  the  native  American 
ciy — the  stalking  horses  used  by  Federalism  during  the  late 
contest — do  we  not  recognise  in  the  opposition  to  territorial 
Belf-govemment  and  the  movement  for  the  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  the  face  of  an  old  enemy,  under  two  new  and  by  no 
means  improving  masln  8  The  actors  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion— ^the  favored  monopolists,  the  advocates  for  national  debts 
—the  opposers  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  and  Texas — 
the  denouncers  of  the  war  widi  Mexico — the  snpple  sycophants 
of  England — ^onder  all  the  phases  which  modem  sectionaliBm 
may  assume,  these  ancient  features  peep  grimly  out,  and  warn 
ns  that  our  democratic  system  can  only  bo  upheld  in  its  purity 
and  integrity,  by  vigilantly  enforcing  those  principles  of  strict 
coDstniction  and  stale  sovereignty,  which,  from  the  very  outset, 
of  our  government,  the  party  in  favor  of  an  oligarchic  and 
centralized  control  turned  all  their  efforts  to  upset. 

Fortunately,  we  believe,  the  Kansas  question  is  approaching 
that  solution  which  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  mamtaining  a 
sectional  a^tation  could  nave  so  long  retarded ;  and  in  its 
definite  setnement,  and  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  MiBSonri 
Compromise,  we  shall  have  rid  ourselves  for  ever  of  one  prohfic 
source  of  irritation.  That  geographical  line  abolished,  the 
rivalries  thereby  engendered  will  soon  become  mei^ed  into  the 
more  noble  ambition  of  a  common  extension :  and  since  it  has 
been  established  th^  the  inhabitants  of  each  territory  shall 
have  the  right  to  manage  their  own  domestic  concerns  as  unto 
them  may  seem  best,  we  may  reasonably  hcroe  that  all  further 
bitterness  will  cease ;  and  that  qnestions  left  for  settlement  to 
the  parties  exclusively  interested,  will  be  settled  in  the  way 
most  Ukely  to  conduce  to  the  b^t  interests  of  the  whole,  and 
not  be  used,  as  they  have  lately  been,  with  the  sole  view  of 
prodacing  agitation  and  disturbing  the  public  judgment,  at 
important  moments. 
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In  npholding  the  doctrine  of  State  riehtB,  we  do  not  give 
support  to  it,  merely  aa  "  a  plank  in  a  platform,"  but  as  only 
one  of  many  lo^cal  and  natoral  deductions  from  the  firet  and 
fundamental  principle  of  Democracy.  We  hold  that  as  the 
chief  end  of  goyormnent  is  the  maintenance  of  individnal 
liherty,  that  govermnent  is  the  beet  -which  is  the  tmest  exprea- 
flion  of  the  popular  will.  The  law-making,  and  executive 
powers  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  their  source. 
What  belongs  to  the  State  should  be  controlled  by  the  State, 
and  only  such  interests  as  are  national  and  uniTersal  should  be 
regulated  and  protected  by  the  Federal  government.  Terri- 
tories which  have'  acquired  a  sufficient  population  should  be 
allowed  the  right  of  ^e  organization. 

The  constitution  "guarantees"  to  all  States,  and  by  inference 
to  all  organized  territories,  "  a  republican  form  of  government," 
and  it  IS  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Federal  power  to  protect 
cittsene,  and  all  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  those 
social  and  domestic  rights  of  liber^  and  property  which  are 
recognised  in  the  States.  Despotic  forms  of  government,  or 
BQch  as  deprive  any  person  of  either  sex,  of  those  rights 
which  are  conceded  to  all  in  republican  conmiunities,  are 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  government  to  support  t^em. 

ChartCTed  mnnicipalities,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a 
Sovereign  State,  that  the  State  itself  bears  to  the  nation,  require 
also,  and  with  equal  jealousy,  to  be  protected  in  that  degree  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  is  proper  to  them.  As  well 
might  the  Federal  government  interfere  in  the  village  economy 
of  Massachusetts  or  Virginia,  as  the  State  of  New  Tork  or  Penn- 
HvlvEUiia  in  the  municipal  details  of  their  commercial  capitals. 
The  doctrine  of  Centraiisatioii,  lately  revived  by  the  Legislii- 
tore  of  tbie  State,  is  designed  to  merge  the  authority  of  the 
Municipality  into  the  State ;  but  if  earned  to  its  consequences, 
would  also  merge  that  of  the  Stato  into  the  Federal  government : 
but  the  intemal  economy  of  great  cities  cannot  be  understood 
or  regulated  by  remote  non-resident  legislators,  and  we  con- 
ceive that  it  is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  necessity,  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  great  metropolis  to  regulate .  their  own  internal 

Let  it  not  be  thought  from  the  fact  that  we  have  here  dwelt 
on  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  Union  and  against  die  De> 
mocratic  party  as  its  stamicheat  sopport,  that  we  entertain  any 
vital  fear  for  the  permanent  stabili^  of  our  institntioiifi,  or  are 
in  the  least  ^prehensive  that  any  effort  of  the  enemy  can  effect 
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a  Berione  or  permanent  injary.  The  time  has  long  passed 
Bince  eclipeee  were  deemed  dire  portents,  and  snch  transient 
obscarationB  now  indicate  nothing  eave  the  progression  of  the 
stars  in  their  appointed  spheres.  Sate  from  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  dissension,  the  worst  dai^r  threatening  oar  political 
fabric  arises' in  onr  own  breasts,  from  an  excess  of  confidence 
inspired  by  the  justice  of  our  canse,  and  an  orerweening  con- 
tempt for  those  machinations  which  have  hitherto  fai^  to 
shake  one  pillar  of  the  sacred  edifice.  We  know  that  while 
the  Democratic  party  remains  united  and  true  to  its  mission, 
as  it  has  always  hitherto  proved,  the  destinies  of  the  country 
may  rest  securely  beneath  its  veteran  and  inviolate  gnardian- 
ship ;  and  if  ever  the  fnture  moraliser  shall  point  out  the  mine 
of  our  Confederacy,  and  recall  the  lines — 

"  H»c  loca  vi  qaondam  eC  tbsU  convnlsa  ratnft, 
Dis^oisM  fbnin^  cum  protenus  utraque  telloa 
Caa  forel,"— 

it  will  need  no  historian  to  assure  ns  that  the  dismemberment 
was  brought  about  during  some  unhappy , ascendency  of  the 
Federal  and  pro-English  interest 

K  our  opponents  were  even  candid  in  their  choice  of  candi- 
dates, selecting  men  to  represent  them  who  were  thoroughly 
identiiied  with  their  disastroas  policy  and  known  as  its  sup- 
porters, the  danger  would  be  immensely  diminished — ^for  a^inst 
the  election  of  such  nominees  the  whole  strength  of  the  Union 
party  would  instinctively  rally.  But  we  all  know  that  the  sec- 
tional disorganizeTB  do  their  utmost  to  conceal  the  cloven  hoof, 
and  invariablv  select  for  their  leader  some  recreant  Democrat 
^o  foregoes  nis  creod  for  place,  or  some  respectable  nonentity 
whose  endorsement  of  their  principles  is  not  generally  known ; 
though  he  must  have  succeeded  m  satisfying  their  managers 
that,  if  encceseful,  he  may  be  rehed  on  for  any  extreme  of 
party  service. 

Thus  a  man's  availability  as  their  candidate  will  stand  in  an 
inveiae  ratio  to  his  orthodoxy ;  and  these  men,  playing  for 
selfish  porposee,  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  minor 
points,  or  adopt  any  individual  as  their  champion,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  chiet  magistrate  who  will  carry  into  efiect  their 
wishes  in  the  one  only  thing  essential  to  their  pernicious 
d^gns. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand — ^the  men  of  principle 
and  time-honored  tradition — insist  on  political  orthodoxy  as 
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the  grand  essential  of  honest  etrength  :  thej  care  little— per- 
hagi  too  little  sometimes — for  the  individual  arailabilitj  oi  the 
canoidate  put  forward ;  but  their  nominee  is  placed  b^ore  the 
electors  ae  the  repreeentative  of  a  clearly  defined  and  fullT 
diBCUBBed  platform,  and  every  vote  that  is  cast  for  him  is 
thrown  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  jtrmciplea  which  lie  be- 
hind the  maTi. 
Eventually,  of  course,  it  must  appear — ^yea,  and  it  has  ap- 
_  peared — that  "  honesty  ia  the  best  policy,"  and  that  it  is  wiser 
'  and  nobler  to  convince  a  nation  of  the  justice  of  your  course, 
rather  than  seek  to  mislead  all  the  electors,  who  are  so  simple 
as  to  believe  that  a  constitutional  Democrat  could  accept  a 
sectional  nomination,  and  still  remain  true  in  the  main  to  his 
Democratic  faith.  • 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  main  question  agitating  our 
domestic  coancils,  let  ns  add  briefly,  in  conclusion,  upon  this 
point,  that  we  believe,  and  shall  always  inculcate,  that  the  per- 
mmience  of  the  Union  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  strictest 
congtmction  of  State  Eights — ^provided  always  that  the  rights 
reserved  to  individual  states  shall  not  be  such  as  to  coimict 
with  the  necessary  and  guaranteed  rights  of  the  general  go- 
venunent.  Citizens  have  two  distinct  relations  to  the  law — as 
the  makers  thereof  in  the  first  instance,  either  directly  or  con- 
structively ;  and  in  the  second,  as  obeyers  thereof  under  penal- 
ties by  themselves  affixed.  A  state  may  have  desirable  laws 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  general  government  has  certain  rights  which  it 
iQUSt  enforce,  even  in  cases  of  individaal  repugnance,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  harmony  in  the  whole.  Whatever  may  be 
the  conduct  of  inmvidnals,  nations  preserve  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  best  intelligence ;  and  in  spite  of  fanatics  who 
teach  disunion  from  the  stump,  and  lukewarm  abettors  who 
applaud  them  even  while  dedlining  to  share  their  responsi- 
bility, the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  are  devoted 
heart  and  eoul  to  tne  Union,  and  whoever  believes  them  otier- 
wise  will  be  awakened  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  a  sense  of  having 
committed  a  ruinous  miscalculation.  These  are  our  sincere 
convictions ;  and  it  is  only  on  their  steadfast  and  unwavering 
advocacy  that  we  would  base  our  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
exponent  of  Democratic  principles. 

As  to  the  question  of  our  foreign  policy,  that,  fortunately,  is 
.  a  matter  with  which  &ction  has  Uttle  opportunity  to  intertere : 
the  finger  of  Divine  Providence  is  manifestly  shaping  the 
course  on  which  oar  country  is  advancing.    K  is  the  destiny 
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of  the  weaker  to  borrow  aeustance  from  the  Btronger,  and  of 
the  ignorant  and  distracted  to  lake  refuge  in  the  anna  of  the 
wise  uid  cohu.  We  claim  no  Bubjagated  territory  b^the 
brute  right  of  conquest,  nor  court  the  tbrced  allegiance  of  any 
reluctant  race  or  cotmtiy.  But  in  the  example  of  our  pros- 
perity, and  ^  the  liberality  which  offers  equal  rights  to  all 
who  choose  to  seek  admissioa  into  our  brotherhoo<^  there  are 
attractions  which  must  eTentually  absorb  all  the  minor  nation- 
alities around  ns ;  and  our  sole  duty,  under  the  circumatances, 
is  to  Bee  closely  to  it,  that  no  foreign  and  malign  influence  ' 
shall  be  employed  to  fruBtrate  the  natural  bent  of  such  nationsli- 
tjes  as  would  otherwise  be  glad  to  cast  in  their  lota  with  our  own. 

Some  acquiflitionB  are  bo  manifestly  desirable,  both  from  our 
ne«d  of  their  products  and  their  geographical  importance,  as 
keyB  comman^ng  our  great  ocean-paths  of  traffic,  that  no 
reasonable  effort  should  be  spared  to  induce  a  peaceful  and 
legitimate  ceBsion.  Other  territories,  over  which  we  hold  the 
right  of  transit — a  right  in  which  our  citizens  have  already 
invested  millions,  and  without  which  we  should  be  practically 
cut  off  &om  communication  with  our  sister  states  on  the  Faci£c 
searboard — ^have  recently  been  theatres  of  violence;  and  it 
properly  devolves  on  our  government  to  demand  from  these 
indemnity  for  the  past,  and  secnrily  for  the  future,  wholly 
regardless  of  interference  from  any  quarter.  We  advocate  the 
emorcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  fnll  extent  of  its 
original  intention :  and  we  trust,  that  having  already  escaped 
from  the  "entangling  alliance"  of  one  treaty,  into  which  we 
blundered  without  khowing  whither  we  went,  and  &om  which 
a  blunder  rescued  us  just  as  the  consequences  were  becoming 
insupportable, — ^we  tmst,  we  say,  that,  warned  by  this  example, 
our  rulers  may  for  the  future  avoid  all  such  diplomatic  baigains 
as  that  wherein  we  signed  away  the  gre^st  prospective  na- 
tional advantages,  for  no  othw  consideration  than  that  of  a 
limited  commercial  privilege,  with  which  our  people,  as  a  body, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  which  might — and  miigi  have 
been  gained — ^without  any  diplomatic  hagg&ng,  or  the  sacrifice 
of  any  national  pretendons. 

And  now,  having  expressed  our  political  convictions,  let  us 
add,  that  although  we  mean  to  make  oiir  publication  the  vehicle 
of  sound  democratic  views — a  constitutional  standard  by  which 
all  questions  of  great  public  importance  may  be  reoaily  and 
safely  measured — om*  ambition,  having  this  commencement, 
extends  to  an  indefinite  point  beyond ;  and  we  cheriBh  an 
equal  hope  of  establishing  in  these  pages  a  literature  which 
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Bhall  cominend  itself  to  the  taste,  and  command  the  respect  of 
all  circlee  and  families  wherein  refinement  and  intelugence 
b'uhf  J  nndeistood)  are  cultivated. 

With  this  view  we  have  engaged  competent  writers,  assigo- 
ing  to  each  a  department  for  which  he  is  best  qoalified  T)T 
habit,  learning,  and  experience ;  and  to  this  stan  of  contn- 
bntors,  additions  will  doubtless  be  made,  aecordinff  as  onu 
enterprise  becomes  developed,  and  the  need  of  fnraier  aaras' 
tance  felt.  It  is  our  aim,  and  shall  be  oar  eBdearor,  to 
give  this  Review  a  high  rank  in  American  monthly  litera- 
ture :  to  win  respect  for  its  opinions  bj  the  evident  fairness  of 
such  criticisms  as  shall  appear  in  it ;  to  gain  the  approbation 
of  tlie  wise  by  the  soundness  and  vigor  of  our  reasoning ;  to 
rouse  the  indolent  by  clothing  duty  m  the  attractions  of  ro- 
mance ;  and  to  place  a  monthly  offering  on  the  table  of  eveir 
-femily,  to  which  the  young  and  old,  the  grave  and  gay  of  botli 
sexes  may  turn,  assored  ot  finding  much  that  will  instruct  and 
please, — much  that  will  afford  them  food  for  thought  and  plea- 
sant conversation, — ^mncb  that  will  give  piquaftcy  to  the  pass- 
ing topics  of  the  season,  and  not  one  wora  that  lias  not  its  ap- 
pomted  mission  either  to  improve  the  nnderstanding,  or  better 
the  character  and  heart. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA.— THE  LATE  WAR  IN 
NICAKAGUA. 

Whilb  the  corruptions  of  individual  men  and  factions  often 
Bstonish  and  dismay  ua,  we  regard  with  confidence  and  exulta- 
tion the  onward  progress  of  the  entire  body  of  democracy. 
Violences  have  been  committed,  crimes  perpetrated,  franchises 
abused,  and  every  form  of  treachery  used  by  those  who  secretly 
detest,  while  they  openly  profess  the  principles  of  liberty ;  bat 
the  effect  of  these  is  like  tne  impression  of  an  earth-work  built 
against  a  mighty  river  which  bears  onward,  turning  aside,  or 
tearing  away  the  impediment  The  average  virtue  of  the 
people,  measored  by  its  courage  and  its  will,  is  far  above  the 
common  opinion  of  superficiaT  observers.  Loyalty  to  a  cause, 
(» to  a  principle,  adhesion  to  a  line  of  policy  aaopted,  uid  that 
cosataacsy  oS  porpose  which  passes  muuamayed  tnrough  defeat 
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and  disaster,  and  works  for  long  periods  towards  an  invisible 
end ;  these  qualities  have  made  tne  people  of  America  great, 
and  most  eventually  carry  them  to  unimagined  heights  of 
prosperitv  and  power. 

But  wnile  we  recognise  the  pecnliar  forces  of  character 
which  distinguish  ue  above  other  natjons,  we  kno^was  well 
that  these  great  energies  may  be  misdirected, — expended  with- 
out beneficial  result.  Enterprises  mav  be  premature  and  ill 
considered.  As  such,  we  fear — thougn  with  a  feeUng  of  re- 
gret— it  will  be  necessary  to  regard  the  late  effort  of  Walker 
m  Nicaragua.  Designed  to  all  appearance  upon  a  basis  of  popu- 
lar and  Democratic  ideas,  it  graHually  and  perforce  assumed  a 
character  which  repelled  the  sympathy  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  American  people.  It  has  served,  however,  to  de- 
velope  new  and  extraordinary,  traits  in  the  adventurers  of  the 
Kew  World,  disclosed  the  vast  riches  of  new  lands,  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  become  ours,  and  discovered  formidable  elements 
which  he  uueasilv  slumbering  under  the  pressure  of  social  and 
political  couventialitieB. 

The  historian  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua,,  if  he  fulfils  his  task 
with  a  view  to  the  applause  of  posterity,  more  than  of  the 
transient  favor  of  the  present  generation,  will  picture  scenes  of 
.  almost  unequalled  horror ;  errors  in  policy  and  conduct ;  men 
of  principle  driven  away  from  their  principles  by  force  of  cii> 
comstauce,  the  pupils  of  democracy  compelled  by  their  own 
wetness  to  discard  for  the  time  doctrines  which,  on  their  own 
soil,  they  would  have  borne  sacred  and  inviolate  through  evety 
temptation ;  he  will  point  out  and  signalize  loyally  to  a  desperate 
cause,  courage  unshaken  in  the  midst  of  disasters  which  led  every 
day  nearer  and  nearer  to  death  j  endurance  and  self-6acrifice 
worthy  an  army  of  martyrs,  and  a  will  and  hope  which  no 
series  of  defeats  and  losses  was  ever  able  to  subdue.  '  Examples 
of  individual  heroism  and  virtue  will  be  continually  presented 
to  the  inquisitive  chronicler,  while  he  collecte  the  materials  for 
his  work ;  and  he  will  find  among  the  masses  of  perishing  and 
defeated  adventurers,  the  names  of  a  Cole,  a  Fayesseux,  a 
Davidson,  a  Baldwin,  and  others  of  brilliant  merit,  shining  like 
clear  stare  in  a  dark  and  stormy  sky. 

The  history  of  this  war  of  disaster,  featured  by  perpetual 
overthrow,  and  ending  with  the  retirement  of  its  leaders  into 
safety,  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  which  they  had  boldly 
renounced,  is  still,  with  all  its  disgraces,  a  vindication  of  the 
American  character ;  and  discloses  the  fact,  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  nor  in  any  age,  are  the  traits  of  a  conquering  and  a 
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dominant  people  to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  tbui  among 
omvelres. 

Bnt,  with  all  the  ovidences  -which  the  war  of  Nicaragaa  has 
&miBhed  of  the  constancy  and  ralor  of  the  Ajnerican»,  whether 
m  a  good  or  a  donbtfiil  canee,  whether  as  patriots,  or  as  mere 
adventurers, — creating  a  democracy,  or  eustuning  arbitrary 
power, — it  wonld  be  worse  than  folly  to  neglect  t£e  valuab^ 
experience  which  it  offers.  'Hie  wrongs  and  errors  it  illustrates 
and  exposes,  may  be  less  agreeable  to  contemplate  than  the 
glory  of  onr  Mexican  rictones,  but  the  lesson  they  convey  is 
of  far  greater  value.  The  sacnfice  of  a  few  thousand  lives  in 
Nicaragua  has,  probably,  prevented  the  lose  of  myriads,  who 
would  nave  been  tempted  by  a  transient  success.  By  the 
observant  and  practical  statesman,  the  calamities  of  the  Central 
American  adventurers  will  be  appealed  to,  with  justice,  as  a 
reason  brought  home  to  ourselves,  why  all  such  expeditions 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  Adventurous  men  of  this  generation 
are  now  effectually  warned  against  too  great  and  sudden  a 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  young  experience.  Soldiers 
of  fortune,  and  men  who  propose  immediately  to  conquer  vast 
territories  and  erect  new  empires  with  a  handiul  of  adventorers, 
will  be  listened  to  with  less  astonishment,  and  a  more  smiling 
composure,  than  heretofore.  Democracy  itself  will  grow  more 
jealous  of  the  blood  of  its  gallant  boub,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  indulgence  of  a  presumptuous, 
premature  ambition. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  every 
alight  indispraition  of  the  human  bocfy,  to  let  out  a  torrent  of 
blood.  A  tew  thinking  men,  ^er  a  number  of  en>eriment8, 
arrived  at  the  almost  total  disuse  of  the  lancet,  witb  advan- 
tages wMcb  ore  now  understood  and  acknowledged  by  aU  rea- 
sonable minds.  In  the  policy  of  states  there  are  analogies  to 
the  sanstary  art.  The  bayonet  must  not  be  presented  on  eveir 
alight  occasion.  If  we  resort  to  force,  it  will  be  to  punish 
iigury  or  compel  restitution.  Ideas  of  conquest,  of  the  ravage 
and  Darbarons  desolation  of  populous  regions  and  cities,  are 
not  admitted  into  the  international  code  of  modem  times,  ex- 
cept for  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  ministering  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  or  maintaining  a  bloody  equilibrium  against  unpro- 
voked ^md  otherwise  irremediable  wrongs. 

When  a  powerful  Kepublic,  which  stiU  enjoys  a  vast,  fertile,, 
and  onoccnpied  territory,  permits  its  stalwart  emigranta  to 
enter  new  regions,  not  witli  implements  of  agriculture,  but 
with  bayonets  and  cannon,  it  is  evident  that  the  desire  for 
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adyentnre  lias  become  panunoTiiLt  to  that  of  dnty,  and  we  trost 
Uie  administratioiL  of  me  Tlnited  States  wiU  prevent  all  and 
every  militaTy  enteipriee  like  tlioee  which  have  drawn  of  late 
so  large  a  ebare  of  public  attention.  The  obedience  of  the  d|i- 
zen  to  lawB  of  his  own  enactment  is  always  Toluntarr,  cheetml, 
and,  we  might  almoBt  bblj,  unlimited.  We  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  maintain  the  national  honor  abroad  and  at  home.  Fo- 
reign powers,  however  haughty  and  overbeariug,  dare  not 
raise  their  ofBcial  voices,  even,  too  loudly  against  the  majesty 
of  the  American  people.  Our  wisdom,  temperateness,  and 
patience  in  the  management  of  internal  difficulties  and  disEen- 
eions,  which  would  long  since  have  annihilated  a  nationality  ' 
lesB  reasonable  and  aagacious  than  our  own,  have  thus  far 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  the  fortune,  or  rather  the  virtue  of  our  Republic,  that 
even  those  of  its  own  mleis  who  were  least  pleasmg  to  itself 
have  made  themselves  respected  and  feared  abroad. 

Let  us  then  aek  ourselves,  and,  if  possible,  discover,  why  it 
is,  that  the  recent  Bystem  of  private  military  enterprises  agamst 
the  Spanish  American  states,  has  been  so  rapidly  developed. 
If  we  discover  a  cause  for  this  in  the  slowness  and  timidity  of 
the  Central  Power,  or  if  it  has  neglected  to  provide  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  interest  in  regions  which  have  become 
necessary  to  us,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  prompt  and 
decisive  action  of  the  government,  forestalling  these  expedi- 
tions by  accomplishing  all  and  more  than  they  can  ever  ac- 
complish. Eveiy  man  who  pretends  to  a  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  has  already  given  some  attention  to  the  movements 
of  the  military  colonists.  Were  a  popular  vote  to  be  taken  at 
this  moment  on  their  expediency,  a  majority  of  the  whole  na- 
tion woold  decide  against  them ;  not  "because  the  American 
people  are  adverse  to  extended  colonization,  or  to  the  large, 
perhaps  unlimited  acquisition  of  territory,  but  becanse  these 
enterprises,  defective  in  design  and  in  execution,  have  in  con- 
se^ence  been  nnfortonate  in  their  resnlts. 

The  failure  of  our  arms,  and  the  diminution  of  onr  elory,  in 
the  hands  of  private  adventurers,  naturally  fills  ua  with  regret 
We  believe  it  would  have  been  a  cause  ot  general  BatiaCaction 
had  the  Cuban,  Sonoran,  and  Nicaragnan  enterprises  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  their  failure  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  greater  and 
more  lasting  value  than  all  the  possible  glory  of  achievement. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  regarding  with  eyes  and  feelings  of  men 
and  Americans  the  stmgglee  of  the  feeble  E^ublics  of  Costa 
Kica  and  Nicaragoa,  woo  saw  their  nationality  aboat  to  be 
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defltroyed,  and,  to  their  view,  a  purely  antocratic  form  of  go- 
Tcrnment  eetabliahed  in  place  of  their  imperfect,  bnt  not  the 
lees  revered  independence,  we  become  inevitably  interested  in 
their  behalf,  ana  ask  onrBelves  whether  we — as  citizens  of  a 
tree  countiy — have  not  been  jtistly  ptiniBhed  bj  the  disasters 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  for  a  departure  from  the  pacific  and 
temperate  policy  of  our  forefathers.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is,  or  shonld  be,  a  real  embodiment  of  the  will 
and  opinion  of  tlie  individuals  which  compose  the  people,  every , 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be-jnst  and  pacific  in  nis  inter- 
course with  his  neighbors.  If  it  is  neither  juet  nor  politic  to 
use  violence  in  setmng  ordinary  civil  disputes  with  our  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  equally  impolitic  and  wrong  to  pursue  such  a 
course  wi^  nations  feebler  than  ooiBelves,  We  nave  acquired 
little  besides  the  reputation  of  courage  by  these  desperate  pri- 
vate ventures  of  lite  and  property  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  combatants  of  Q-uayamas,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Eosa,  Granada,  and  Eivas  do  not  return  wearing 
moral,  military,  or  civic  crowns.  They  have  fallen  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  and  the  worn-out  remnants  have  retuiued, 
Bpared  only  by  the  poHtic  or  timid-mercy  of  their  conquerors. 
Their  leaders  cannot  all  stand  up  before  God  and  the  people 
and  say,  "  I  have  done  no  wrong ;"  or  what  is  even  of  greater 
consequence  in  war,  "  I  have  committed  no  blunders,  where 
a  blunder  is  a  crime.  Their  errors  have  been  manifold,  and 
many  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  under  cover  of  their  name 
and  authority. 

Without  any  extraordinary  depth  of  observation,  or  more 
sagacity  than  the  common  sense  of  each  man  will  snpply,  we 
detect  under  the  mara  of  movements  which  constitute  the 
history  of  Central  American  and  Mexican  adventure,  a  certain 
want  of  foresight  or  sagacity,  a  failure  in  preparation,  which 
looks  ill  for  their  ability.  It  is  true  that  each  of  these  enter- 
prises, beginning  with  the  first  Cuban  expedition,  and  ending 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  adventurers  from  Nicaragua,  and 
the  capture  and  execution  of  the  lamented  Col.  Crabb  in  So- 
nora,  have  been  based  in  their  origin,  upon  ■ideas  csaentially 
popular.  The  immigrants  were  to  be  the  allies  and  supporters 
of  a  "  liberal  party,  in  the  country  which  they  entered.  They 
were  even,  at  first,  invited  there,  and  large  inducements  held 
ont  to  them  by  some  natives  to  join  "  armies  of  liberation,"  and 
become  citizens  of  the  countries  which  they  should  assist  in 
civilizing  and  reforming.  Had  these  ideas  been  always  ad- 
hered  to,  to  th^  exclusion  of  more  ambitious  thoughts,  all  might 
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perhaps  have  gone  well.  Bat,  hy  a  fatal  and  deceitful  facility 
of  power,  more  waa  attempted  than  conid  by  any  skill  have 
been  accomplbhed.  Jealousies  at  once  arose  between  these 
dangerous  allies,  and  the  people  who  invited  them.  A  large 
majority  of  the  native  popiuation  became  hostile,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  turn  against  them.  Hie  adventnrere  in  many 
things  exceeded  their  qommisBion,  and,  as  in  Nicaragua,  under 
an  apparent  necessity,  assumed  for  themselves,  but  were  not 
able  to  hold,  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation.  These  acts, 
dictated  more  by  weakness  than  by  the  posBesaion  of  power, 
were  regarded  by  the  natives  as  an  nnwarrantable  usur- 
pation, ou  the  part  of  Democratic  allies,  and  these  allies  were 
quickly  driven  from  their  places  of  power  and  beleaguered  by 
me  forces  of  five  nations. 

Are  we  then  utterly  to  condemn  and  vilify  these  men,  who 
have  resigned  life  and  even  reputation,  in  what  seemed  to 
them,  at  first,  a  glorious,  an  American  cause  J  Are  we  to 
denounce  them  as  "robbers,  murderers,  and  assassins;"  be- 
cause, ill  guided,  -with  a  young  and  too  fervent  enthusiasm, 


thinking  too  much  of  jjlory  and  too  little  of  abstract  and  divine 
rights,  they  grapple<Fbliodly  and  fiercely  with  f    '  ' 

feU. struggling  in  the  lion  grip  of  the  impossible  ? 


It  IB  too  easy  and  customary  a  phrase  to  consign  all  men 
who  enter  upon  new  enterorises  to  contempt,  under  the  name 
of  "  adventurers."  There  is  glory  and  merit  in  the  adventurer. 
He  is  the  maker  of  the  future,  and  builds  homes  for  posterity; 
but  his  cause  must  he  a  good  one,  and  his  failure,  or  success, 
not  tainted  hy  dishonesty  or  unnecessary  violence.  Men  follow 
each  other  in  adventures  with  a  blind  commission  of  all  judg- 
ment and  responsibility  to  a  few  leaders.  Upon  these  few 
rests  the  fate  of  the  enterprise.  Their  knowledge  must  plan, 
and  their  will  direct.  In  military  affairs  the  power  is  narrow- 
ed to  one  head  who  is  supposed  to  be,  and  must  be  infallible. 
But  though  the  leadership  was  given  to  him,  no  man  will  dare 
assert  that  the  bold  and  sanguine  spirits  who  followed  Walker 
to  the  wars  of  Nicaragua,  were  in  any  respect  inferior  in  the 
qualities  of  conrage  and  constancy  to  the  man  whom  they  held 
up  upon  their  shoulders.  In  the  battle-field  by  hundreds,  and 
in  the  starved  and  beleaguered  camp  and  hospi^  by  thousands, 
these  men  fell  and  are  forgotten ;  but  among  the  faces  of  the 
dead  there  were  many  upon  whom  nature  had  impressed  the 
forms  of  genius,  authority,  and  goodness.  They  were  adven- 
turers ;  but  they  were  also  Amencans,  the  equals  of  the  man 
whose  fortune  it  was  to  lead  them.    Expecting  to  find  in  new 
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and  untried  regions  a  field  of  enterprise  worthy  of  their  yoath- 
fnl  virtue,  they  perished  miserably  in  a  course  of  almost  pei^ 
petual  misad venture.  Their  death  calls  for  no  Yengeauce, 
Those  of  them  who  were  slain  were  no^  assaesinated ;  they  fell 
only  by  diseaae-or  famine,  or  in  the  front  of  battle.  Vengeance 
has  been  disarmed  by  the  conduct  of  their  enemies. 

There  is  no  argument  ^m  revenge  to  be  established  for  the 
renewal  of  the  attacks  upon  Central  America.  If  injuries  have 
been  committed,  we  have  assumed  our  share.  We  are  quite 
for  hundreds  they  have  slain,  by  the  tens  of  hundreds  who 
have  fallen  by  onr  hands.  For  what  of  ours  they  have  taken, 
we  have  destroyed  cities  and  depopulated  provinces  of  theirs. 
If  .their  government  cashiered  a  general  oi  our  blood,  and  or- 
dered Mm  and  his  men  to  leave  their  borders,  revenge  was 
gratified  by  the  death  of  Salazar,  and  ambition  glutted  oy  the 
Bubsequent  assumption  of  the  supreme  power. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  1856,  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
found  themselves  under  a  military  government  of  foreigners. 
The  native  troops  had  been  disbanded.  The  revenue  had 
passed  entirely  away  from  the  native  rulers,  and  the  monopo- 
lies ezhansted  in  tne  support  of  an  unpopular  government. 
The  great  majority  of  the  wealthier  classes  had  neif  in  terror 
from  this  new  power — of  which  tljey  knew  neither  the  nature 
nor  the  purposes — into  the  interior  mountains  and  wilder- 
nesses, taking  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and  their 
portable  property.  The  native  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  petty  omcers,  were  disregarded  or  pai-alysed,  and'the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  effectually  abrogated  by  autocratic 
decrees,  issuing  from  the  pen  of  a,  to  them  unknown,  master, 
who  maintained  his  position  by  a  standing  army.  Commerce, 
but  a  little  while  before  fiounshing  and  profitable,  bad  ceased 
entirely,  and  the  avenues  of  trade  and  immigration  were 
blocked  up  by  bands  of  adventurers,  who  brought  only  hands 
to  subdue  ana  mouths  to  consume,  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages yet  visible,  which  had.  been  promised  by  those  who  intro- 
duced!^ I^em.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  cpuld  not  pass  the 
barriers  of  their  native  villages  without  permission  from  men 
whom  they  had  but  recendy  mvited  to  aia  them  in  establishing 
peace,  orde^  and  good  government. 

To  raise  an  opposing  voice,  to  complain  of  misrule,  to  deny 
<)genly  the  authonty  which  established  and  countenanced  it ; — 
much  more,  to  fly  trom  this  scene  of  terror,  was  to  expose  even 
piety  and  grey  hairs — ^nay,  feminine  weaknese  and  widowhood 
itseu-T-to  ttte  injory  of  confiscatiou  and  the  insult  of  military 
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exaction.  Every  man  convicted  or  suspected  of  disaffection — 
much  more,  of  covert  oppoeition — ^became  immediately  an 
object  of  Bospicion,  and  a  subject  of  reprimand.  Only  by 
gratuities  and  confidences,  by  betrayal  of  friends  and  contribu- 
tions of  money,  could  impunity  be  purchased.  It  was  a  reign 
of  civic  terror ;  not  witEout  impnsomnents,  executions,  and 
banishments,  but  so  swarming  with  confiscations  and  seizure^ 
the  highest  offices  of  this  "government  on  a  military  basis" 
became  only  a  well  occupied  conunittee  of  ^wliation.  Pro- 
perty seemed  to  have  been  ignored :  beasts  of  burden,  (he  pro- 
duce of  the  fields,  the  Iruits  of  the  great  estates,  the  cattle  and 
the  grass,  were  taken  by  the  late  ally  and  auxiliaiy,  now  seve- 
re^. It  was  not  commerce  that  was  king,  but  tiie  Sharp's 
ri^. 

The  stem  plea  of  necessity  will  be  brought  forward,  and  per- 
haps successfully,  in  defence  of  this  unhappy  policy,  so  bitter 
to  the  palate  of  Democba(jt,  bo  strangely  contrasted  with  die 
usages  of  the  American  races  and  rcpuolics.  Let  us  not  be 
too  narsh  in  our  judgment ;  let  us  admit,  that  tiie  new  Presi- 
dent, although  seemingly  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  waa 
not  able  to  maintain  his  too  well  managed  election,  ^e  myB- 
teries  of  -the  ballot-box  were  not  understood  by  the  simple 
populace  'of  Nicaragua.  Chontales,  Segoria,  Matagalpa,  and 
other  portions  of  the  republic,  have  not  voted  at  all.  They 
were  dissatisfied ;  they  had  always  reserved  the  Democratic 
right  of  revolution. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  policy  and  neces- 
sity even  of  a  corrupted  and  gorged  ballot-box,  had  the 
subsequent  course  of  policy  of  the  new  president  been  of  a 
character  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  tending  to 
re-establish  peace,  commerce,  and  prosperity  in  Central  £ne- 
rica ;  or,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  these  too,  had  thejmai  effect  and 
consequence  of  these  meaawes  heen  to  estabUsh  American 
i/nfiuence  on  a  true  and  lasting  ia^  in  Central  America. 
Anythmg  for  that  I 

But  let  US  look  closely  at  this  business,  and  square  our  con-' 
elusions  by  Democratic  logic.  The  people  of  Tsicaragua  were 
appealed  to  through  the  ballot-box.  Well  and  good.  Then, 
we  hare  admitted — all  had  admitted—that  Nicar^gna  ?ias  a 
people  f  Nay,  more ;  we  have  practically  admitted  that  the 
voice  of  that  people  is  the  supreme  law !  *^ 

We  next  hear  of  the  revolt  of  this  people  against  their  new 
president.  Observe  we  now,  that  there  is  a  right  more  sacred 
than  that  of  the  ballot-box,  and  that  is  the  right  of  revolution. 
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acknowledged  by  Walter  and  his  men  when  they  enlisted 
nnder  the  banner  of  Democracy  in  Central  America. 

The  masees  of  the  people  revolted.  The  owners  and  heu^ 
of  the  confiecated  properties  revolted.  There  was  a  revolu- 
tion, based  cpon  ideas  of  national  rights  outraged.  "When  a 
recognised  people  rebel  in  mass  against  their  rulers,  we  in 
America  ask  no  farther  proof  that  they  are  right 

"When  the  resistance  and  rebellion  of  the  people  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ;  when,  instead 
of  sinking  into  apathy  an^  subjectioD,  they  fly  to  arms,  every 
other  consideration  must  yield  to  their  wishes  and  the  safety 
of  the  state."  When  the  Property  and  Democracy  of  the  poor 
and  simple,  but  as  the  event  showed,  not  abject  people,  to 
whom  he  had  appealed  for  his  election,  rose  against  htm,  the 
late  elected  president  of  Nicaragua  did  not  paney  with  them, 
and  ask  them  in  the  tone  of  conciliation,  "  In  what  have  I 
offended  F  No:  driven  by  a  blind  -  necessity,  he  abandoned 
the  ground  of  popular  sympathy,  drew  together  his  troops, 
prepared  himself  for  a  "  war  of  races,"  and  condensed  his 
army  into  a  body-guard  to  defend  him  against  the  nation.  He 
found  it  neceeeary  to  annul  the  constitution  and  to  publish 
decrees  regarding  property  and  persons,  wiihont  calliog  in,  or 
being  able  to  callio,  tne  action  of  a  representatire  boifi-.  He 
concentrated  in  his  own  person,  without  waiting  for  a  legisla- 
tive sanction,  all  the  functions  of  executive,  jndiciary,  army,- 
treasnry,  and  law-making  powers.  Yielding,  as  others  of  less 
genius  bad  done  before  him,  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
ne  reproduced,  rather  than  imitated,  the  extreme  policy  of  a 
Oaardiola,  a  Santa  Anna,  and  a  Francia.  He  became  autocrat 
by  the  grace  of  necessity,  and  as  the  total  isolation  of  himself 
and  his  men  became  more  and  more  apparent,  assumed  more 
and  more  the  attitnde  of  stem,  unyieldmg  mastership.  This 
was  either  power  or  it  was  madness.  Let  none  judge  but 
those  who  have  tried. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  nearly  all  who  are  born  to,  or  assnme 
by  Qsnrpation,  or  civic  assumption,  the  functions  and  ideas  of 
arbitrary  power,  never  to  hear  the  voice  of  truth  until  it  reaches 
them  in  the  cries  of  calamity.  We  do  not  charge  all  despotic 
rulers  with  the  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  and  ignore  nghts 
to  which  all  men,  not  slaves  or  criminals,  are  entiued.  There 
are  many  who  violently  and  vociferously  charge  Walker  with  the 
highest  of  all  crimes,  the  intended  enslavement  of  a  free  people. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  much  quoted  evi- 
dence of  his  own  propositions  in  the  Goicouria  correspondence, 
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are  willing  to  admit  that  he  began  his  career  with  pure  and 
Democratic  ideas,  and  that  ho  was  partly  tempted  and  partly 
compelled  to  abandon  them  by  circumstances,  Iflit  much  more 
by  the  acts  and  perBuasions  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  near, 
and  who  unconsciouBly  but  irreBistibly  influenced  him.  The 
idea  that  the  possesBor  of  despotic  power,  guided  Bolelj  bj  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  hb  position,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
right,  if  he  maintains  it,  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  enjoy- 
ment and  exercise  of  such  power.  Among  oureelves,  the  faint- 
est suspicion  of  despotic  intent  is  sure  to  excite  the  anger  and 
opposition  of  the  most  ignorant  and  simple.  The  doctrine  that 
the  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  is  admitted  by  himself  and  hia 
servants  without  reluctance,  and  the  pettiest  captain  who  treads 
the  deck  of  a  ship  fancies  that  his  worst  actions  are  sanctified 
by  necessity.  Iret  us  beware  how  we  impose  the  obligation  to 
be  great  upon  men  endowed  by  nature  only  with  a  moderate 
share  of  the  virtues  and  ordinary  powers  of  humanity. 

But  the  mistakes,  errors,  disasters,  calamities,  and  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Nicaraguan  adventurers,  resulted  from  causes 
material  as  well  as  spiritual;  and  when  a  careful  observadoii 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  weight  of  misery  they  endurfed, 
their  prolonged  and  unalleviated  simerings,  by  sickness,  famine, 
wounds,  the  dearth  of  all  comfort ;  the  want  of  those  social 
consolations  and  alleviations,  which  attend  the  path  of  the  sol- 
dier in  temperate  regions ;  when  we  discover  that  there  were 
times  when  entire  masses  of  the  adventurers  found  themselves 
without  food,  and  in  a  state  of  destitution,  compared  with 
which  the  beggary  of  New  York  is  affluence ;  the  sickening 
heat,  the  enervating  damps  of  the  lake  shores,  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  heating  the  earth  like  the  hollow  of  an  ove»; 
the  putrid  wells,  and  fruity,  choleraic  diet,  converting  the  hu- 
man stomach  into  a  bladder  distended  with  poisoned  air;  the 
frequent  funerals,  when  salvos  of  musketry  over  the  graves  of 
many  friends  were  discontinued  through  mere  economy  of 
powder ;  and  the  question  of  the  morning,  month  after  month, 
was,  who  died  last  night? — ^mass  after  mass  swept  away  by 
disease,  and  the  new  comers  mixing  in,  each  month,  with  only 
a  remnant  of  those  who  came  the  month  before, — was  it  to  be 
expected,  under  the  ceaseless  pelting  of  this  storm  of  misery, 
that  men  Should  entertain  nice  and  delicate  ideas  of  human 
right,  of  honor  and  property,  of  complicated  and' traditional 
forma  of  government;  ot  courts  of  justice,  the  church,  the  bar, 
the  altar — all  the  paraphernalia  tnat  luxury  brings  home  to 
her  marriage  with  artificial  morality  % 
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But  the  leaders — they  whom  it  was  necessarj  for  the  com- 
mon Bafety  to  preserve,  and  keep  clean  and  soimd,  in  the  midst 
of  that  mnck-heap  and  lazar-jard,  a  camp  of  fever-struck  ad- 
venturers in  a  tropical  climate — did  they  preserve  all  the  attri- 
butes of  exalted  and  pampered  humanity  ?  Could  they  enioy 
and  preserve  a  perfect  moral  equilibrium !  Had  they  no  nn- 
man  weaknesses  to  contend  with,  no  fears  to  hide,  no  exhaust- 
ed bodies  and  tempers  to  humor  and  indulge  ?  Let  us  throw 
the  broad  blanket  of  charity  over  their  nakedness,  laid  open 
by  adversity,  perhaps  by  folly ;  but  these  adversities  and 
follies,  the  attendants  of  a  courage,  a  perseverance,  a  cold  con- 
tempt of  deatli,  of  opinion,  of  all  formidable  conseq^uences,  un- 
rivalled in  the  history  of  man. 

Many  of  these  men  were  fugitives  from  justice.  Their  false 
and  real  names,  their  crimes,  and  the  part  they  played  in  the 
expedition,  are  buried  in  oblivion.  Some  sought  to  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  a  tainted  life  by  a  career  of  desperate  and 
honorable  adventure.  Nearly  all  perished  in  the  attempt. 
But  the  good  and  scmpulous,  who  suBered  more,  died  sooner : 
and  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  with  all  their  vice  and 
violence,  their  discredit  and  dishonesty,  became  necessary  to 
the  commanders.  Hands  hardened  by  crime,  and  faces  made 
hideous  by  years  of  gambling,  violence,  and  debauchery,  ap- 
peared here  and  there  mingling  eq^nally  with  men  of  noble 
mind  and  pure  courage,  in  the  business  of  command.  Less 
ecrupulons,  the  worse  kind  appeared  to  be  more  serviceable. 
Hopmg  nothing  from  their  country,  they  wished  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  a  fortune  in  a  new  land  and  climate.  Despising 
all  the  conventions  and  formalities  of  life,  they  learned  to 
neglect  its'  higher  obligations.  Familiar  with  death  in  its  most 
odioQS  shapes,  human  Jives  and  bodies, — except  those  which 
were  immediately  useful, — ^became  to  them  contemptible  in- 
cumbrances. 

With  such  tools  it  was  impossible  to  compose  an  army  or 
erect  a  government ;  yet,  such  as  they  were,  they  stood  rea(fy  at 
hand  for  the  best  substitute  that  could  be  made.  The  com- 
mander of  Comom  could  not  reduce  his  drunken  ruffians  to 
order  in  Granada,  until  all  were  .convinced  that  they  mnst 
obey  him  or  perish.  Much  more,  ^en,  Walter,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, a  volunteer  soldier,  a  statesman  with  untried  theories,  and 
lie  merit  only  of  novelty ;  without  age,  experience,  or  that 
rapid  method  of  acq^oisition  which  seizes  in  advance  the  prin- 
ciples of  every  new  situation;  what  availed  his  systematic 
method,  nseful  to  a  closet  barrister  in  the  croes-ciuestioning  of 
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a  witness ;  or  that  extreme  and  ciOtiTated  coolness,  and  aristo- 
cratic hauteur, — when  the  qneetioa  was  of  controlhng  men  by 
STmpathy,  and  infosing  warm  sentiments  or  salutary  terrors  in 
the  breaete  of  desperadoes  and  etarvelings!  Temperance  in  a 
commander, — and  Walker  was,  perhaps,  the  most  temperate 
man  in  the  expedition, — is  only  a  virtue  of  the  body,  caused 
by  pmdence  or  disinclination,  unless  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
heroism  by  compelling  and  exacting  temperance  in  others.  A  - 
sober  general,  hemmed  in  by  intemperate  subordinates,  may  be 
an  object  of  pity,  but  not  of  entire  confidence.  No  habitoal 
drunkard, — and  there  were  many  in  office, — should  have  been 
allowed  to  approach  the  person  of  a  president,  the  chief  merit 
of  whose  election  depended  on  the  successful  use  he  would 
afterwavds  make  of  his  power.  Habitual  drunkards  in  the 
offices  of  government;  riot  and  intoxication  at  crises  of 
danger;*  drunken  surgeons  and  physicians  staggering  month 
after  month  through  the  wards  of  hospitals,  mrongh  their 
neglect  so  foul  modem  decency  forbitfe  their  description : 
whole  masses  dmnk  at  the  instant  of  attack,  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  five  times  their  number ;  dmnkards  strolling  about 
at  night  with  loaded  pistols,  in  hands  that  craved  the  excite- 
ment of  some  second  murder.    It  was  not  so  in  Mexico  / 

Whatever  he  the  role  of  a  particular  service,  intoxication  of 
an  officer  on  duty  or  at  critical  moments  of  civil  or  military 
action,  is  a  greater  crime  than  desertion  or  insubordination. 
The  sobriety  of  the  generals  could  not  save  their  men,  unless 
the  good  example  had  been  forced  upon  others  by  the  penalty 
of  death.  Better  kill  the  man  who  goes  drunk  into  action  or 
into  the  presence  of  his  general  than  kill  bim  who  deserts  to 
the  eneniy  from  the  hideous  misrule  of  a  half-fitarved,  drunken 
camp.  The  bullets  which  laid  low  the  poor  wretches  who 
were  taken  flying  to  Costa  Eica,to  escape  thence  to  their 
homes,  should  have  been  saved  and  delivered  home  to  the 
breasts  of  the  subordinate  whose  brutal  habits  deprived  the 
commander  of  his  dignity,  and  the  cause  of  its  merit.  The 
opinion  of  the  world  would  have  justified  all  severities  for  the 
prevention  of  a  crime  of  which  hundreds  and  thonsands  were 
the  victims. 

We  entertain  a  settled  conviction  that  at  no  distant  period 
Central  America  will  become  a  part  either  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  a  second  system  of  American  repubUcs. 
There  is  also  a  strong  possibility  that  the  labor  of  the  negro 

*  Vide  Q«ii«n)  Hauungteo'i  Beport 
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may  eventually  be  iiaed  to  compel  the  rich  soile  of  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  to  yield  the  largest  return  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  present  inhabitants  of  these  regions  are  a  short- 
lived and  constitutionally  feeble  rate.  No  pereon  acquainted 
wi^  their  manners  and  defects,  claims  for  them  a  distinguished 
or  a  prosperous  fiiture.  But  they  themselves,  or  at  least  the 
better  classes  of  them,  are  sensible  of  their  wants.  Repeatedly 
they  have  held  out  to  tlie  government  of  the  United  States  sucn 
inducements  as  they  haveTiad  to  offer,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  close  and  dependent  relationship.  It  was  even  at  one  time  ' 
proposed,  in  the  State  of  Costa  Kica, — by  fer  ihe  most  liberal 
of  these  Republics, — to  declare  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  imprison  such  of  her  citizens  as  were  in  Costa-Itica,  to 
create  a  pretext  for  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  the  Re- 
public. Nicaragua  and  Honduras  have  often  instructed  their 
ministere  to  make  propositions  of  annexation,  and  to  offer  every 
possible  inducement  for  the  colonization  of  Central  America 
by  Americans. 

These  ideas  and  longings  were  founded  on  a  belief  in  the 
superior  integrity,  energy,  and  republican  purity  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  was  believed  that  a  government  established  by  the 
assistance  of  Americans,  would  extend  and  confirm  those  de- 
mocratic privileges  of  which  the  people  of  Central  America 
have  a  fuu  appreciation.  The  opimon  which  began  to  prevail 
among  the  ignorant  natives  of  Central  America  that  Walker 
intended  to  enslave  the  lower  classes,  cave  impetus  to  the  war 
which  resulted  in  his  withdrawal.  The  inhabitants  began  to 
regard  the  Americans  with  terror  and  detestation.  They  had 
expected  a  liberator,  and  seemed  only  to  have  found  one 
whose  ideas  of  government  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
the  most  oppressive  of  the  native  mlers.  The  original  jealousy, 
confined  at  first  to  a  few  intelligent  persons  of  the  educated 
classes,  began  from  that  time  forward  to  extend  itself  through 
aU  ranks,  and  the  democratic  Indians  united  with  the  landed 
aristocracy  in  the  common  effort  to  expel  the  new  masters. 
He  effort  was  successful.  It  was  impossiole  for  a  few  hundred, 
or  even  a  few  thousands,  of  sick  and  suffering  foreigners,  to 
retain  a  foothold  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  The  five 
states  united  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  a  ruler 
who  wished,  as  they  thought,  to  introduce  those  retrogressive 
and  hated  theories  of  government  which  all  nations  who  have 
tasted  liberty  are  ready  to  oppose  even  unto  death. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  an  incident  which,  "it  is ' 
believed,"  hastened  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  expedition. 
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A  diBtlnguislied  statesman  from  Lonisiana  visited  Nicaragua, 
it  was  Baid,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  estate,  which  he 
agreed  to  stock  with  Lonisiana  or  Cuban  negroes.  At  Gra- 
nada, in  the  office  of  a  suh-secretary  of  Hacienda,  called  by 
the  H'icaraguane  the  "Confiscator  General,"  he  executed  formd 
papers  by  which  he  made  himself  the  much-envied  nommal 
proprietor  of  the  Mercedes  estate,  Tlie  fatal  battle  of  San 
Jacmto  had  not  then  been  fought.  WMle  these  negotiations 
were  pending,  and  the  gentleman  referred  to  was  pledging  the 
assistance  of  the  South,  Guatemala  and  Salvador  were  assem- 
bling their  barbarous  hordes  for  the  extermination  or  expulsion 
of  these  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislators.  In  the  short 
space  of  thirty  days  after  the  execution  of  these  papers,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  Central  America  had  been  informed 
by  their  priests  and  alcaldes  that  the  foreigners  were  coming  to 
enslave  the  entire  population  of  Nicaragua,  and  to  work  them 
under  the  lash ! 

"With  all  their  efforts  the  government  could  not  convince 
them  that  they  entertained  no  such  purpose.  These  people, 
influenced  by  Jamaica  negroes  and  mulattoes,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  are  scattered  among  them,  and  by  indefinable 
feare  of  they  knew  not  what  horrors  and  disgraces  which  might 
attend  the  introduction  of  peonage  and  oi  negro  labor  from 
Afn'p.ft  and  the  United  States,  threw  their  energies  into  the 
new  movement  until  the  land  burned  from  Chiapas  to  Panama 
with  fierce  ext«rminating  hatred  against  the  supposed  enemies 
of  popiilar  libertv.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  excessive 
cruelties  were  innicted  upon  some  American  prisoners.  Mr. 
Callahan,  a  worthy,  hrave,  and  amiable  gentleman,  overtaken 
by  the  savage  Segovia  Indians  at  the  bloody  rout  of  San 
Jacinto,  was  "  stripped,  received  five  hundred  lashes,  and  was 
then  cut  in  pieces.  So  the  natives  reported,  with  exultation ; 
and  if  this  was  a  falsehood,  it  served  only  to  show  what  might 
be  looked  for. 

But  our  present  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the 
lieart-rending  details  of  that  long  series  of  calamities  which  the 
talent  of  a  Henningsen  was  unable  to  prevent ;  nor  would 
have  prevented  had  the  Henningsen  been  the  autocrat,  and 
this  autocrat  another  Bonaparte.  A  gloomy  fatality,  which 
seemed  to  have  come  from  Lower  Cdiforma,  overhung  the 
perishing  crowd — not  yet,  nor  ever,  an  army.*  "While  new- 
nedged  officers  and  officiaU  ran  races  before  the  crowded  fever- 

*  Tide  HetmingMD'*  KeporU. 
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hospital,  betted  scrip  and  dimes  in  the  gambling-shopB  of  the 
Plaza,  and  talked  of  "  warn  of  races"  and  extermination  ;  while 
they  drank  fury  and  death  in  lethe  cups' of  aguardiente  ;  while 
the  miserable  "privates"  in  Granada  dropped  by  tens  and 
dozens  into  graves  less  and  less  private, — the  clond  of  dusky 
hatred  gathering  in  the  north  and  south,'  drew  nearer  and 
around.  The  edge  of  this  approaching  destruction  was  soft, 
feeble,  and  pliable  ;  easily  retreating  or  repelled,  but  like  the 
fringe  of  some  sea  monster  floating  against  the  limbs  of  the 
swimmer,  paralysing  and  deadly  to  tlie  touch.  The  adven- 
turers were  gradually  consumed,  they  hardly  knew  how,  or  by 
what  process.  Around  them  they  saw  only  desolation,  hoatility, 
and  a  slow  failm-e  of  resources.  Battles  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  lost,  but  it  was  invariably  necessary  to  retreat.  The  cir- 
cle narrowed  slowW,  until,  at  length,  every  point  became  un- 
tenable, and  the  Medusa  head  of  tatality,  which  gazed  with  its 
stony  eyes  through  the  rifle-holes  of  San  Jacinto,  looked  after 
the  handful  of  fugitives,  as  they  climbed  miserably  up  the  lad- 
der of  their  last  refuge,  the  American  ship  of  war.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  ask,  alter  snch  considerations,  "  What,  then,  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  dealing  with  Central 
America!"  This  acquisition  to  our  democratic  system  cannot 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  vulgar  necessities  of  a  transit  char- 
ter, in  the  incident  of  a  bargain.  The  private  ambition  of  rival 
steamship  companies  is  not  a  motive  sufficiently  dignified  to 
replace  the  statesmanship  and  policy  of  a  powerful  nation, 
liie  administration  of  the  United  States  cannot  allow  its  pre- 
rogative to  be  usurped  by  a  handful  of  adventurers. 

If  it  is  just  and  nght  to  make  a  conquest  of  Central  America, 
let  the  government,  the  army,  and  the  navy  engage  in  it. 
But  it  is  not  right,  and  we  can  attain  all  that  we  have  in  view 
without  the  losses,  the  odiam,  and  the  expenditure  of  such  a 
war.  Then,  since  it  is  proper  for  the  whole  people  to  abstain 
from  it,  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  no  section  or  portion  of  the 
people  should  assume  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  nation, 

landing  the  invest^ations  in  regard  to  nae  Transit  charters, 
the  opportunity  is  offered  for  concluding  treaties  of  mutual 
benefit  with  each  one  of  the  Republics  of  Central  America, 

The  free  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  falling  into  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Pacific,  many  of  them  leading  into  interior  and 
healthy  regions,  may  be  secured  for  our  commercial  interest. 
Every  Central  American  Republic  may  receive  a  Minister  or 
Charg^,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
citizens,  but  not  to>  engage  in  revolutionary  enterprises. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  "BOHEMIA." 


Snmei  and  Foolt;  or  IHettds  of  Bohemia.    A  SatlruxU  Novel  of  London 
Life.    By  Bdwm-d  M.  Whitty  {the  Stranger  in  Farliamenf). 

Xnz  oentory  mamfeata  great  anxietf  to  get  behind  the  scenes  with  celebri- 
ties ;  to  tnrD  inside  ont  the  domestic  arraugementa  of  prominent  statesmen : 
and  to  obtain  full,  tme,  and  astoniahiag  parttcnlara  of  the  Infelicity  or 
infidelitj  which  led  the  dowdj  or  brilliant  Mrs.  D  *  *  *  *  to  ene  her 
hnabaud,  the  distiiigaiedied  anthor,  or  divine,  or  soldier,  for  separate  main- 
tenance; and  haply — a  divorce  in  form. 

Hence  every  book  pretending  to  the  character  of  Private  Uemoir,  Biogra- 
phy, or  Collected  Scandal,  is  eare  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  and  eager 
resdeis — provided  only  that  the  persona  libelled  living,  or  slandered  dead, 
were,  are,  or  have  been  of  snffioient  importance  to  have  challenged  Qiti  envy 
of  those  who  now  hasten  to  assist  in  the  sodal,  moral,  and  int^eotool 
anfopsy. 

It  is  so  refrefihing,  b  it  not,  to  disaect  the  viscera,  and  probe  the  secret 
nloera  of  oharaotera  by  whoee  superiority  we  have  at  some  former  time  felt 
om-  own  att^nments  belittledl  It  is  poetic  justice — balm  to  jealonay — t^a 
logic  of  philosophy,  Hnd  a  prooesa  which  cannot  twl  to  moke  liedioority 
much  better  oontenbad  with  the  lot  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  aadgn  it. 

Second  after  Private  Memoir^  in  popnlarity,  and  perhaps  ahead  of  them  in 
piquancy — (mysterious  asterisks,  blanks,  dashee,  and  omissions,  su^eeting 
revelations  beyond  the  reaoh  of  any  accredited  or  credible  statement) — we 
come  to  that  class  of  Essay-novel,  or  Sodal-romonoe,  in  which  it  is  given 
ont  that  the  fictitious  personages  are  not  wholly  ideal ;  and  a  geaeral  misty 
conviction  is  aedtUously  impreased  on  ns  beforeiiand,  that,  if" we  conld  but 
obtain  the  "key"  which  the  initiated  hdd,  the  dullest  pages  of  the  book 
would  open  into  avennes  of  sparkling  penonality,  and  eveiy  ch^ter  become 
a  akeleton-ohamber  contuning  the  orimea,  the  frailties  and  foUiee  of  a  noble 
family — all  duly  pickled  and  preserved,  and  transparent  in  glass  jars  for  our 
inspection. 

Good  memoirs — as  all  will  admit  who  have  read  those  of.  Grammont,  De 
Staet,  Fepys,  Walpole,  and  Sir  Jonah  Borrington — are  the  very  quinteesenoe 
of  bellea  Uttree; — mere  fbain  on  the  sea  of  literature,  it  is  tme:  but  foam 
containing  the  snbtlefit  elements  of  the  fioods  beneath,  and  sparkling  with 
the  prismatic  dyes  of  oon&dence,  spontaneity,  broad  humor,  n"m>ang  egoliam, 
and  the  scintillaticns  of  nnconsdous  wit. 

Such  memoire  as  those  of  the  Oounteae  of  Bleasington,  reoently  published 
by  the  Earpers,  posseas  a  different  kind  of  attraction,  bnt  one  to  Uie  fiill  as 
effective,  only  &  little  more  so,  if  anything.     We  fi^  admitted  into  the 
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boudoir  of  that  somewli&t  'bia*i»  Blue  and  Beauty;  Knd  find  Ler  at  her 
ttnletta  table,  in  her  onri  p&pen — while  her  asstdnons  femnu  dt  ehambre 
ia  selecting  bUUU  doitx  trom  ti>e  soeat«d  pile  Joat  oanied  in  on  a  silver  aalrer 
bj  the  finely-ealvad  and  aigoilletted  foobnan,  Theae  "  morning  Tefreehers" 
the  maid  administera  with  dae  epioe  of  flattery :  for  they  have  become  as 
neceasarj  to  the  feveriBh  bnt  good-natnred  Oonnteee,  aa  is  the  beverage  tm- 
mentionable  to  ears  polite  (aave  by  the  periphrasis,  of  tlie  BooBter's-Apptod- 
Bge)  to  the  habitnat  inebriate.  Bnt  the  sapereoriptdons  of  the  hilUtt  deva 
are  in  ''  fine  Boman  hands :"  that  blotted  scrawl — oarefoUy  given  the  appear- 
ance of  diatnuition  and  abandon — has  "  Byron"  scribbled  at  its  foot : — the 
other  ^tedged  bntterfly  of  a  note  oonveya  the  adoration  and  suppliant 
homage  of  one  "  Thoinas  Moore  "  to  the  Peri  of  his  literary  heaven — the 
Ferdita,  Qneen-reeent  (too  trnly  Loat)  of  inaerotable,  nnmeted,  immetable 
and  widely-ramified  "Bohemia." 

Again,  in  sneh  novels  as  those  published  by  Disraeli  the  yoQcger,  in  hb 
salad-days — nothing  bnt  the  strcHigeBt  oouviotioR  on  the  reader's  part  that 
the  ohoraoters  had  somewhere,  in  some  way,  some  existence  ont  of  the 
anther's  brain ; — and  a  Atrther  so^icion — which  the  knowing  little  Jew  took 
care  to  cultivate — that  the  archetypes  thos  idealized,  had  been  somewhere, 
and  in  some  way,  by  Bome  accidents  of  birth,  poation,  or  acquirements, 
exoeedin^y  distingnished, — nothing,  we  say,  abort  of  theae  conviotdons  and 
nspidiona  conld  have  won  for  those  agglomerations  of  impossible  intndent, 
nnintelli^ble  speculation,  elaborate  insipidity  and  plainly  dysp^tio  ictrigne, 
that  intense,  thongh  not  extensive,  popularity  which  signalized  the  fint 
appearance  of  thdr  anthor — emer^ng  from  the  region  of  Beoond-hand  clothes 
and  pinchbeck  jewelry,  into  the  Holywell  of  Gmb  street  where  second-hand 
character,  revamped  Joe-Uillers,  the  tawdriest  and  most  tinaelly  of  senti- 
ment, and  threadbare  plots,  oonld  be  exchanged  for  the  onrreat  "  monish," 
after  which  the  jonng  dilapidated  Hebrew  hungered. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tJie  example  of  such  success  should  foil  to 
find  admiring  imitators.  The  rage  fbr  politdoal  novel-writing  beoame  the 
alarming  endemic  of  British  literature :  and  dozens  of  weak  anthorlings,  with 
prodigal  hair  and  wrist-bands,  fell  viotims  to  the  insane  ambition  of  "  im- 
preesing  on  the  heart  of  the  age"  certain  views  which  they  never  entertained, 
throogh  the  agency  of  lomaaaea  exhibiting  all  the  oontortions  and  irration' 
alitiea  of  Bedlam — minvt  tbc  grim  humor  and  traoulent  wit  which  yonr 
.real  madmen  at  times  contrive  to  sputter  in  thor  keepers'  &oee. 

Theee  politioal  romancers  died  speckled  and  mottied  after  horrible  oonvul- 
mons,  and  to  the  unspe^kiable  chagrin  of  numerous  landladies  and  laundressee 
who  bad  bem  doailed  with  virions  of  receipted  bills — contingent,  unhappily, 
on  the  snooesB  of  the  yellow-oovered  wind-bags  which  the  already  surfeited 
public  bad  neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  inflate. 

And  here  we  would  remark  the  beantiflil  propriety  with  which  our 
"  thrilling  publishers  "  have  selected  ytHlov  as  the  envelope  fi>r  all  th^  most 
excited  ventures  in  the  Bandit-Iaterary  line.    Yellow  bring  the  qnorautin- 
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iag-flag  of  infected  vessele,  it  is  kbU^  gdneroos,  and  more  than  di^ntereBled, 
of  OQT  Tweut^'Five-cent  Kovel-Uen  to  ttoiet  Ih&t  warning  enngn  ovor  the 
poralent  and  gaDgreoed  seotimentalities  which  fcHin  the  staple  of  their  trade. 
We  are  not  rare  but  that  the  .point  contained  in  this  parenthesis  has  been 
reniaiked  be&re.  If  to,  however,  it  is  worth  repeating;  and  if  not,  ita 
mention  here  ma;  Aimi^  food  for  r^eoticm  to  those  philosophers  who,  like 
Bqnare,  ooodder  "the  eternal  fitoeco  of  things"  in  iitatt«ra  analogical  as  well 
aa  ph^cal. 

Bnt  we  set  ont  to  speak  abont  a  book  Jnst  iuned  tram  the  press  of  Rndd 
&  Oarleton :  a  book  well  deeerring  the  notice  of  all  who  wonld  keep  abreaat 
of  the  centor;  we  live  in :  and  one  not  nnworth;  the  oondderatlon  even  of 
tiiose  faster  spirits  who  hare  advanced,  or  think  th^  have  advanced  (it  will 
be  all  the  same  a  hnndred  years  hence),  some  ftirlongs  in  the  van  of  the 
general  intelleotiml  march.  This  book  bears  the  snggeetive  tjtie  of  "  Eoavea 
and  Fools ;  or,  Friends  of  Bohemia :"  and  enumates  &om  tlie  pen  of  a  Ur, 
Edward  M.  Whitty,  who  gained  some  notorfe^,  if  not  fame,  some  jears  ago, 
by  a  series  of  stylographs,  or  pen-dagnerreotypea  of  prominent  ^English  cha- 
raoters,  oontrihnted  to  one  of  the  London  Weekly  Jonmals,  and  considered  a 
anooev  at  the  time  of  their  appearance. 

The  volume  imder  review  is  pretentions ;  the  title  harsh,  and  the  style  too 
evidently  forced  into  a  oomples  imitation  of  Rabelais,  Corlyle,  Dean  Swift, 
Jean  Fanl,  and  Mskepeaee  Thackeray.  We  fancy  the  author  an  impres- 
donable  man,  as  yet  nnsettled  in  his  ideas  of  bis  own  ability — thongh  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  nnder-eetimate  it — who  never  sat  down  to  write  without 
having  read,  by  way  of  tonic,  some  one  or  more  paseagae  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  abore-named  anthors ;  and  we  even  &ncy  there  exists  internal 
evidence  in  certain  obapters  to  warrant  the  assertion — that  thit  was  written 
after  a  strong  dose  of  Richter,  while  that  is  Jnst  as  evidently  the  tinotnred 
offifiring  of  a  mind  recently  and  thoroughly  saturated  in  BabeM^an  or 
Dean-Swittlan  oynidsm.  The  imitations  of  Thackeray  are  leas  decided, 
thongh  sufficiently  marked,  and  relate  exclodvely  to  the  minor  decendee  and 
ftil  admirari  prindples  whioh  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  insists  upon  as 
niffidng  atonements,  when  found  in  his  heroes,  for  the  absence  of  faith,  cha- 
rily and  hope,  and  all  the  higher  emotions  and  endowments  of  (what  was 
ODoe)  onr  ideal  Gentleman.  The  atmosphere  is  Oarlylian  throughout,  but 
has  lees  impress  of  immediate  "cramnung,"  and  more  of  an  intellect  long 
swayed  and  deeply  inflnenced  by  that  new  and  greater  Wizard  o&the  North, 
who  hM  wedded  the  mystkal  and  actual  in  love-honds — whioh  let  no  man 
rend  anmder. 

The  title,  as  we  have  said,  is  harsh ;  and  we  have  now  to  add  that  the 
plot  fs  unoert«n  and  spasmodic;  the  digressions  infinite,  and  not  always 
intereetiug;  the  political  specnlattons  a  bore;  and,  finally,  that  common 
m»e  is  (rften  saorifloed  to  our  anther's  pasdon  for  the  epigrammatic  and 
antithetical  formulas. 

NererthelwB,  and  all  these  iaalts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
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book  \»  a  readable  one ;  posaeestng  in  an  eminent  degree  tb&t  rare  enggea- 
tivenesa  irbioli  arrests  the  reader's  attention,  compelling  him  to  pause  and 
examine,  weigh,  balance,  and  consider,  before  either  admitting  or  dismissing 
whatever  ma;  be  the  paradox  which  it  had  pleased  the  aathor  to  pnt  forward 
with  all  the  grayitj  and  andacity  of  an  admitted  axiom. 

The  paradox,  indeed,  seems  to  be  Ur.  WMtty's  most  &Torcd  and  suooq^sfiil 
mode  of  challenging  attention  to  any  topic  towards  which  he  wonld  direct 
onr  oritioism.  He  is  not  thin-skinned,  bj  anj  means;  nor  entertaina  the 
least  scrapie  when  apparently  oooopying  podtions  which,  we  think,  be  most 
feel  to  be  supremely  ridicnloos  and  untenable.  And  yet  he  stands  there 
looking  as  grave  as  au  owl :  solemnly  sasnring  ns  that  his  position  is  one  of 
choice  and  oonriotion ;  and  to  all  ontward  semblance,  not  more  blind  to  hie 
own  weak  points,  than  he  ia  to  the  &ct  that  we  are  laoghing  at  him.  Perh^ts 
he  sees  botb  tlte  one  and  the  other,  however ;  and  la  secretly  having  a 
ehookle  in  his  sleeve  at  the  expense  of  onr  bewilderment  and  uncertainty  1 
The  easpidon  seems  one  of  mnoh  likelihood ;  and  the  general  getting  np  of 
the  volume  leaves  no  doubt  that  ila  anthor  has  Uved  long  enongh  in  the 
"  Behemia"  he  pretends  to  treat  of,  to  have  aoqnired  a  Mr  mastery  of  Hniit' 
bog,  oontddered  as  the  grand  Teaoltont  of  Fbiloeophj  and  treated  as  one  of 
tlie  Exact  Sdeuoea. 

We  say— the  Bohemia  he  pretends  to  treat  of— and  the  words  are  deli- 
berately Qsed,  thereby  implying  that  he  has  not  really  treated  of  "  Bo- 
hemia." 

Setting  out  witli  a  great  parade  of  taking  ns  into  bis  inmost  confidence  and 
iotTodncing  na,  in  the  bonhtnnmie  of  romanoe,  to  the  distingnisbed  characters 
who]  originally  sat  for  tb^  "Folitioal  Portraits"  when  he  wrote  as  the 
"Stranger  in  Parliament," — and  likewise  sllnding  inysterioDsly  in  almost 
every  seoond  sentence  to  the  great  Brotherhood  of  Bohemia,  whereof  he 
wonld  seem  anxions  that  we  shonld  believe  bim  an  eminent  and  thoron^y 
inld&t«d  member, — nevertbeless,  and  these  things  to  the  oontrary  notwith- 
(tonding  (the  expression  is  vigorons  though  old),  there  are  really  no  political 
portraits  in  bis  book,  save  in  one  chapter  on  Parliament,  where  be  avowedly 
treats  na  to  a  condensed  rebasb  of  his  former  obeervataons  OS  a  "Stranger"; — 
nor  can  the  Coantess  of  Bleerington  as  "  Lady  Beaming,"  and  Lola  Uontez 
as  "Therese  Desprez" — snppoaing  these  to  be  the  characters — be  accepted 
as  anything  more  Ibon  ooarsely-limned  tavern-portraits  of  characters  not 
requiring  any  partioular  "  initiation"  to  understand. 

Of  the  great  "  Bohemia"  existing  in  London,  with  its  thousands  of  famous 
thongh  shirtless  political  r^gees  and  adventnrers — painters,  poets,  and 
baked-potato  men — artists,  acrobats,  and  astrologers — dancers,  diddlers,  and 
dilettanti — writers,  reformers,  and  patent  pill  men — r onge-venders,  blacklegs, 
and  blnestockings — broken  dandi«a,  anthropophagi,  and  general  profligates— 
cbbmen,  cabmen,  and  ballad-singers — beg^ng  letter-writers,  reduced  gentle- 
men, and  Irish  fortune-hunters,  with  prodigious  oolves — the  whole  risterbood 
(^  fiaOty,  and  the  whole  biotiterhood  (f  intrigue  and  d^t,— of  this,  the 
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true  "  Bohemia,"  at  war  "with  duns  and  Bberifi'  ofBcera ;  and  of  theee,  the 
tone  Bohemians — nomadic,  predatory,  good-natured,  thoa^tlew  aa  flies,  and, 
like  fli«A,  enjoTing  everj  ^eam  of  enmshine  to  Qte  nttennost — of  Qiis  great 
Bad  Iitlle-imdeistood  fraternity  which  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  woudar- 
ftal  being  amid  the  rarging  Btre«ta  and  smoky  camping-phuwt  of  the  modem 
Babylon,  our  author,  though  getting  ont  with  a  far-broited  intention  to 
q)esk,  oontinaally  manifeeta  the  mo9t  refreshing — well,  innoeenet  t  and 
tltoo^  there  are  oooauonal  phrases  betraying  somewhat  of  the  knowledge 
oi  an  adept,  on  the  whole  there  is  nothing  in  the  book — at  least  so  far  as 
"  Bohemia"  is  oonoemed — which  any  Outrider  of  the  average  adroibieee  and 
intdligence  might  not  have  picked  op  (and  a  good  deal  more  along  with  it) 
in  tlia  ooDTBe  of  a  week's  explorations. 

When  Whitty  shall  have  settled  on  a  sl^le,  and  more  familiarized  hinwelf  to 
the  eierrase  of  hii  own  really  ooumderable,  indepradent  powers,  "  Bohemia," 
pn^rly  treated,  wonld  be  the  great  snbjeot  of  the  age— a  subject  ooexten- 
trive  with  dvillzation  and  tike  cowpook.  And  all^ni^  the  author  rf  "  Enaves 
and  Fools"  has  very  manifestly  fuled  to  do  it  ftaU  justice,  or  anything  thereto 
^proacbing,  in  the  volume  anent  which  we  are  now,  and  have  bees  for  some 
time  past  diBOonrdng,  it  needs  no  aeoond  sight  of  a  seventh  son's  seventh  son 
to  foretell  that  he  has  the  rigbt  stuff  in  him — the  manliness  and  vigor,  re- 
qnired  for  such  a  historiographer;  and  that  in  a  more  deliberate  and  bertter 
oonridered  attempt  he  must  eventually  sacoeed  in  moMng  his  mark  upon 
the  age  in  which  be  writes, 

Before  ooDcInding  our  notice,  there  is  one  little  extract  which  we  mutt 
make— not  that  it  evinces  any  partionlar  ability  or  shrewdness;  bat  becanse 
it  will  bring  before  onr  readers,  in  London  politics,  an  exact  and  very  ourions 
parallel  to  a  case  that  we  have  here  at  home. 

Our  author  is  desoribing  wa  interview  between  Ur.  Baxon  '^omton  and 
two  brothers  named  Fetor  and  Simon  Beoton,  otherwise  Boyston,  who  held 
a  cnrious  kind  of  relationship  to  a  judge  whose  portrdt  is  a  coarse  and  very 
mnoh  disfigured  likeness  of  Sir  Bdward  Sngden.  But  let  ne  get  acquainted 
with  the  brothers : — 

"  Saxon  was  pnt  in  an  old  arra-cbair,  the  seat  of  dign!^,  and  very  friendly 
feelings  and  catecbirings  were  inlerchanged.  Theee  men  bad  been  boys 
together,  knew  each  other  to  the  core,  and  were  very  glad  to  see  one  another 
again.  That  is  to  say,  Peter  and  Baxon  felt  all  this ;  for  Simon  never  ap~ 
peared  to  undergo  any  mental  proce^;  whatever  Peter  did  and  said  was 
enough  for  him.  Ho  waa  a  part  of  Peter  thrown  o%  as  Jnpiter  throws  off 
satellites  whioh  take  Jopiter'a  shape,  and  move  round  him  obediently  and 
comfortably.  They  were  only  one  man.  Petor  was  Peter  j^hu  Simon ;  bnt, 
if  Kmon  died  to-morrow,  Peter  would  still  be  equal  to  Peter  phi*  Simon.  Not 
that  Peter  knew  this ;  he  consolted  Simon,  and  acted  with  Simon,  Jnit  only 
at  a  part  of  hit  ovn  inrinf  which  tomehov  or  aiiotktr  leat  not  «n  hit  ottn 
tlMU,  bnt  in  Simon's." 

Have  we  not  all  met  two  brothers  of  something  of  the  stamp  herein  set 
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fiathT  GbaageUieiumea,if  yonwill;  let  Sinum  be  Jamw,  and  so  fbrth,  and 
tlw  oaso  will  come  home  to  the  experienoe  of  how  manj  hnndreds  that  may 
peroM  theee  lines!  One  brother  thinkiDg  for  both,  and  both  working  man- 
laSy  aad  fidthftUly  in  tbeiT  several  spheres,  each  for  the  other's  benefit  and 
twtb  for  each  t  Perhaps  the  ordinarj  reader  ma;  not  ezaotlj  oomprehend 
ottr  meaning  in  this  last  partdonliu' sentence;  and  perhapaitis  Jost  poaaiUe 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should. 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  CALIFORKIA. 


The  information  recently  pnbliEhed  relative  to  the  great 
orerland  emigration  to  California  from  the  Western  States 
during  the  present  year,  has  again  bronght  the  importance  and 
growing  proHperity  of  our  Pacific  poaeessionB  into  notice,  and 
reminds  ub  that,  fliongh  California,  like  every  other  Weatem 
State,  has  had  ite  penods  of  depression,  deBpite  these,  it  has 
invariably  recovered  itself. 

No  people  in  the  world  have  within  themselves  such  recupe- 
rative powers  as  those  of  California.  No  soones  are  their 
board  and  canvas  villages  bnmt,  than  they  reappear  in  more 
substantial  form ;  a  flood  sweeping  away  a  whole  town  is  bnt 
the  forerunner  of  increased  prosperity ;  and  a  financial  crash 
generally  serves  as  a  sort  of  reviviiying  hurricane,  clearing  up 
tiie  monetary  atmosphere,  and  rendering  the  real  securities  of 
bnsiness  more  substantial.  After  two  or  three  years  of  recent 
depression,  the  State  is  gradually  emer^ng  from  her  tempo- 
rary embarraesments,  and  from  present  appearances,  we  have 
thepromi^e  of  a  brilliant  future. 

The  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  the  salubritv  of  its  climate, 
its  position  as  the  focus  of  trade  for  the  western  "hemisphere,  all 
combine  to  render  California  a  prominent  object  of  interest  to 
^e  statesman,  t^e  moral  and  political  philosopher,  and  the 
merchant.  The  unexampled  combination  of  events  which  dis- 
closed and  made  available  the  enormous  deposits  of  precious 
metala  in  these  recently  acquired  territories,  gave  a  poweifiil 
impulse  to  the  westward  movement  of  emigration.  But  much 
as  the  spirit  ofprivate  enterprise  has  accompliBhed  to  populate 
and  improve  (Jaliforma,  she  needs  every  encouragement  from 
the  general  government  to  enable  her  to  open  a  highway 
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acroes  the  contineDt.  The  appropriation  made  for  the  plank 
road  JB  destined  to  effect  great  and  lasting  good  for  Cali- 
fornia, both  in  aseuring  its  people  that,  though  distant,  they 
have  not  been  forgotten,  and  in  encouraging  renewed  emigra- 
tion. Already  conventions  have  been  held  to  devise  means 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  connect  witli  the  one  to  be 
built  by  government. 

And  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the  govern- 
ment foster  and  encourage  every  movement  to  open  to  the 
world  the  wealth  of  the  Pacific  coast  %  The  magniJicent  phy- 
Bical  properties  of  California  have  stimulated  tne  pride  and 
industry  of  her  new  and  enthusiastic  population,  Tlie  moun- 
tains nee  in  solemn  grandeur,  with  their  summits  like  that 
of  Tabor  crowned  with  an  eternal  sun,  or  concealed  in 
enow,  mist,  and  cloud.  The  plains,  divided  by  great  rivers, 
sparkle  with  a  wealUi  of  flowers.  The  iresh,  cool  atmosphere, 
incites  to  action,  and  every  object  in  nature  gives  back  wealth 
in  return  for  labor  bestowed, 

The  enterprise  of  the  present  age  in  California  is  boilding 
np  a  large  and  extended  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  Other 
branches  of  industry  arc  fast  growing  into  an  importance  equal 
to  that  of  mines  and  commerce.  A  personal  experience  of 
several  years  has  enabled  the  writer  to  collect  facts  which  may 
illnstrate  tjie  resources  of  the  State,  and  perhaps  tend  to  dissi- 
pate some  erroneons  ideas  in  regard  to  the  recent  depression. 

The  geographical  position  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  commercial 
point  ot  view,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  port  on  the  Pacific.  She 
stands  at  the  western  gateway  of  the  continent,  connected  by 
steam  communication  with  the  northern  and  southern  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  by  electric  telegraph  and  inland  steam  navigation 
communicating  hourly  with  the  interior.  Prom  her  position 
as  a  commercial  metropolis  she  overlooks  Asia,  separated  by 
only  forty-five  days'  sail  over  a  sea  so  placid,  it  has  been  said 
"  God  meant  it  for  steamships."  The  coast  cities  of  Asia  invite 
tlie  commerce  of  the  west,  and  the  Mongolian  races  have  gra- 
dually opened  a  new, channel  of  immigration.  They  are  still 
spreading  themselves  over  the  interior  of  California. 

Of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  ancient  "  East,"  which 
seem  thus  destined  to  enrich  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco, 
we  need  only  remember  that  for  four  centuries  they  have  in- 
spired the  activity  of  British  commerce  in  its  largest  develop- 
ment. British  steamers  connect  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  from  Australia  to  Uie  places  where 
are  exchanged    ibe  productions  of  half  the  population  of 
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tbe  slobe.  Great  Britain  carries  oq  an  India  trade  of 
$200,^00,000.  But  California,  Oregon  and  Waeliington,  have 
^e  ground  and  materials  for  an  equal  intercouTBe.  With  a 
larger  extent  of  cultivatable  land,  and  gold-bearing  mountains 
to  Be  rendered  productive,  they  require  only  an  adequate  emi- 

g ration.  With  Japan  thrown  open  to  our  commerce,  and 
hina  doubtless  about  to  be  negoUated  into  a  like  agreement, 
it  would  appear  that  the  East  and  West,  after  a  eeparation  of 
three  thousand  years,  are  to  be  fraternally  re-united.  There  is 
no  power  but  om«elTeB  able  to  compete  with  England  in  this 
field  of  enterprise ;  for  though  France  has  recently  joined  in 
the  tri-partite  operations  against  China,  it  ie  to  America  and 
England  the  world  must  look  for  the  commercial  development 
of  the  East. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  theory,  that  the 
transcontinental  railroad  may  pass  to  the  northward,  and  ter- 
minate on  tlie  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon,  or,  under  the  auspices 
of  our  lately  appointed  Governor  of  Kansas,  to  be  rushed 
through  Texas,  and  create  a  commercial  dep6t  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  or  at  San  Diego,  there  can  be  but  one  result,  the 
development  of  California,  and  causequently  of  San  Francisco. 
Some  lecturer  has  recently  said,  that  in  future  generations  the 
world  will  recognise  only  four  great  emporiums,  namely, 
Shanghai,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  London,  San  Fran- 
cisco possesses  the  best  and  most  capacious  harbor  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  America.  There  is  no  rival  citv  at  all  likely  to 
enter  into  competition  with  it ;  and  it  lies  in  me  main  track  of 
commerce  and  line  of  population. 

Those  who  are  guided  m  estimating  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  Calilbmia  by  the  amount  of  gold,  more  or  less,  exported  by 
the  semi-montiilT  steamers,  are  mr  from  understanding  the  im- 

SDrtance  into  which  the  Pacific  coast  is  growing  by  other  in- 
nstrial  causes.  If  lees  gold  is  shipped  to  the  eastern  States, 
it  is  partly  because  the  increased  busmess  of  California  demands 
a  large  fund  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  falling  off  in 
the  shipments,  however,  will  be  found  to  have  been  but  slight ; 
a  fact  which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  production  has  been 
greater,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  But  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  must  be  a  confflderable  falling  o£f  in  the  shipments 
eveiy  year.  California  is  already  raising  her  own  gram,  and 
sends  wheat  and  barley  to  Liverpool,  and  even  to  New  York, 
at  a  profit.  It  will  not  be  long  before  she  will  produce  almost 
everything  she  requires,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  gold 
will  be  shipped  to  ports  which  give  nothing  in  return. 
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It  IB  almost  haUtual  with  the  presB  to  decry  California,  after 
haying)  i°  common  with  the  rest  of  America,  seen  New  York 
grow  mto  a  city  of  palaces  under  the  inflnence  of  her  ^grand 
product.  Few  will  deny  that  the  mines  of  California  during 
the  last  ten  years,  have  given  stability  and  tone  to  onr  fluc- 
tuating ourrency,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  all  property 
ihrou^out  the  civilized  world.  With  the  unparalleled  growtu 
of  the  State,  her  farmers  have  gradually  rendered  the  impor- 
tation of  provisions  unnecessary  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  same 
may  be  partly  said  of  nearly  all  articlee  of  food — while  of  co^ 
and  other  staple  commodities  the  State  is  developing  large  and 
valuable  deposits,  and  diBpenBioc;  with  importation.  As  this 
state  of  things  increaseB,  there  will  be  few  articles  required  from 
the  Eaatem  States.  European  manufactores  are  received  direct 
in  foreign  vesaels ;  ale,  porter,  and  other  liqnors  are  now  an 
increasing  home  product  The  best  coff'ee  in  the  world  is  im- 
ported, by  the  cargo,  from  Costa  Kica;  and  for  several  years 
the  production  of  grain  and  lumber  has  exceeded  the  demand. 
California  is  every  year  learning  more  thoroughly  her  own 
reeourcee  and  becommg  less  a  "  colony"  of  the  Atlantic  States; 
her  commerce  is  no  longer  a  mere  import,  imder  the  direction 
of  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  yield  of  the  precious  metals,  apparently  diminiBhed, 
will  increase  steadily  for  many  years  to  come,  in  proportion  as 
machinery  is  improved,  and  economy  and  science  introduced' 
in  tnining.  It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount 
shipped  to  New  York  by  the  eemi-monthly  steamers  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  yield  of  the  mines ;  a  variety  of  circumstances 
mfluence  the  channels  throngh  which  it  finos  egress  from  the 
State.  It  has  been  recently  published  in  the  leading  newepa- 
pCT  of  New  York  that  the  gold  crop  of  California  was  this 
year  six  millions  short  The  fact  is,  however,  that  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1856,  the  export  of  treasure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco was'  $14,629,37S.30,  and  for  the  same  time  in  1857, 
$14,480,054.78  ;  $49,823.72  decrease  in  1857 ;  which  would  be 
a  mere  bagatelle,  even  were  the  production  of  gold  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  brought  to  New  York.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  innumerable  evidences  of  the  increased  yield 
of  the  gold  mines — among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  per- 
manent improvements  going  on  in  all  directions,  the  brick 
buildings  erected  in  the  minmg  towns,  the  quartz  mills  con- 
structed the  new  canals  cut  and  the  new  flames  built  These  are 
all  done  with  the  products  of  the  mines — ^the  amount  of  foreign 
capital  contributed  being  so  small  as  not  to  deserve  notice.   As 
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for  the  Eastern  Statea,  it  baa  long  a^  become  impossible  to 
obt^n  funds  bere  for  miniug  enterprises  in  California.  There 
is  general  distniBt  among  capitalists,  who  put  no  faith  jn  the 
steadiness  or  continuance  of  the  yield  of  the  mines,  despite  the 
semi-monthly  millions  coming  thence ;  and  particularly  the  dis- 
trust which  nas  been  engendered  by  the  crude  and  haphazard 
quartz-en terprises  of  1850-51, — most  of  which  terminated  un- 
tbrtunately,  and  involved  heavy  losses  to  eastern  speculators. 

.  Another  explanation  of  the  unwillingness  of  capitalists  to  em- 
bark in  the  only  paying  business  ot  the  mines,  is  the  heavy 
snms  already  ventured,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  in  lana- 
claims  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco — matters,  which,  how- 
ever good  for  a  remote  and  speculative  return,  have  thus  far 
only  involved  these  operators  in  loss  and  disaster.  Last  year, 
eeveral  of  the  best  paying  mining  properties  in  California  were 
bronght  here  with  a  view  of  stocking  them;  but  the  owners 
could  effect  nothing  in  New  York,  and  were  finally  compelled 

*  to  lay  their  enterprise  before  the  bankers  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool. 

It  is  Tmnecessary  to  state  that  the  present  and  prospective 
wealth  of  Calitbmia  arises  in  great  part  from  the  production  of 

fold.  It  is  the  labor  of  the  gold  miner  that  has  enriched  the 
tate  more  rapidly  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of 
any  other  community.  A  few  years  have  indeed  wrought  a 
wondrous  change  in  this  land  of  treasure.  The  past  is  like  a 
dream,  and  the  present  seems  almost  the  illusion  of  enchant- 
ment. The  lamp  of  Aladdin  was  not  more  efficacious  in  the  sud- 
den erection  ot  gorgeous  palaces,  than  has  been  the  magic  of 
human  industry  in  creating  out  of  shapeless  sites  thriving  cities, 
and  in  drawing  untold  mmiona  from  seemingly  barren  earth. 
Mountains  are  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  streams  diverted  from" 
their  channels,  and  the  face  of  the  country  covered  with  a  lace- 
work  of  canals,  flumes,  and  sluices  that  move  ponderous  ma- 
chinery, where  the  click  of  the  spade  and  the  dash  of  the  water- 
wheel  give  evidence  of  prosperous  and  untiring  enterprise. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  review  the  ongin  and  gradual 
development  of  the  present  method  of  mining,  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  in  the  earlier  days  of  gold-digging,  when 
the  rocker  and  cradle,  which  were  within  trie  means  of  every 
intelligent  miner,  occupied  the  labor  which  is  now  devoted  to 
extensive  operations,  stretching  over  leagues  of  country,  and 
involving  millions  of  capital.  Interesting  as  these  subjects 
should  be  to  Americans,  they  seem  lo  have  attracted  little 
attentitm.     The  Art  of  Miningjs  now  progressing  with  such 
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rapidity,  and  well  directed  induetry  and  capital  are  achieving  bo 
great  improvementa,  that,  bo  far  from  the  mines  "  pving  out," 
as  has  been  said  of  them,  sioce  the  year  of  their  discovery,  they 
are  actually  producing  more  each  year.  This  fact  is  now  well 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  led  into  the  common  error  of 
estimating  the  yidd  of  the  mines  by  the  amount  shipped  to 
New  York. 

The  annual  yield  is  derived  from  three  processes:  hill-die- 
gings  or  hydraulic  mining,  ground  sluicing,  and  quartz  cnisn-  , 
ing.  The  poorer  and  less  intelligent  class  of  miners,  who  still 
use  the  antiquated  "  rocker,"  employ  their  industry  upon  the 
earth  or  "  tailings "  of  other  companies,  submitting  this  to  a 
second  and  even  a  third  process.  The  amount  oi  gold  pro- 
duced does  not,  as  in  1819,  '50,  '51,  depend  upon  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  mines,  but  upon  the  perfection  to 
which  the  ai*t  of  mining  has  been  brought 

More  than  half  the  gold  taken  from  the  mines  is  obtained 
by  hydraulic  mining,  wliich,  if  we  except  the  business  of  ' 
quartz  crushing,  is  the  main  system  in  use.  TiuB  is  also  parti- 
cularly referred  to,  because  intelligent  persons  in  the  eastern 
states  who  used  to  read  of  "  the  diggings,"  have  associated  the 
name  with  pictures  of  two  or  three  men,  in  red  shirts,  rock- 
ing a  primitive  machine  called  a  cradle.  When  the  surface 
diggingB  and  beds  of  streams  were  pretty  thoroughly  worked 
over,  it  became  necessary  to  use  a  more  organized  and  efBcient 
method  to  produce  $60,000,000  annual'.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  number  of  miners  employed  ia  not  greater  than 
in  1850. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  gold  discoveries,  the  miner  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  streams,  which  afforded  him  facilities 
by  their  waters  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  g«vel  and  clay. 
Gradually  this  source  of  supply  diminished.  Next,  the  aurife- 
rous earth  discovered  at  a  distance  &om  water,  was  at  great 
expense  conveyed  to  the  nearest  running  water,  and  washed 
by  the  old-faahioned  cradle  or  rocker,  till  Ijnally  the  certainty 
ot  the  permanency  of  the  gold  yield,  and  the  univerBaL 
demand  for  water  as  the  great  requisite  of  placer  mining,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  diverting  mountain  streams  &om  their 
channels,  following  the  sinuosities  of  hills  and  mountains  at  a 
proper  grade,  crossing  ravines  and  gulches  by  means  of  flumes 
supported  by  high  tressel-work,  and  by  lateral  branches  from 
the  main  trunks,  supplying  tracts  of  country  otherwise  yalue- 
less,  though  rich  in  mtneral  wealth.  The  "  sluice  box,"  the 
"  long  torn,"  and  finally  thf  hydraulic  process,  were  the 
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results  of  this  artdficial  Bopplj  of  water,  and  the  latter  method 
has  at  last  taken  precedence  of  all.  Entire  hills  are  now  torn 
away  by  solid  masses  and  streams  of  water  artificially  poured 
over  them. 

On  the  first  introdnction  of  this  system,  the  small  streams- 
only  were  used.  But  bo  productive  were  the  first  iDTcstments 
in  can^s,  and  bo  great  the  demand,  capital  and  enterprise  were 
Boon  turned  to  the  larger  rivers,  which  could  only  be  advan- 
tageonsly  naed  to  their  full  capacity  by  diverting  their  waters 
at  points  far  up  among  the  mountains,  gaining  an  altitude 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  irregnlarities  of  the  country  and 
convey  the  waters  to  any  desired  district. 

Hydraulic  mining  conBiBte  of  the  simple  act  of  directing  a 
powerful  stream  of  water  upon  earth  which  it  diBintegrateB, 
and  the  gold  separating  itself  from  the  earth,  settles  downward 
and  is  gathered  at  Btated  periods.  A  party  of  men,  from  three 
to  ten,  locate  themselves  upon  some  spot  which,  by  previous 
"proepecting"  or  testing,  they  have  found  fo  be  auriferous. 
Tne  place  onenest  selected  is  a  hill  or  spur,  making  off  fVom 
the  lesser  Cordillera.  This  is  examinea  either  bv  running  a 
tnnnel  far  under  its  base  and  testing  the  earth  as  ttie  workmen 
advance,  or  by  sinking  perpendicular  shafts  from  above.  The 
earth  is  tried  at  short  intervals  until,  by  a  long-continued, 
laborious,  and  expensive  process,  the  average  quality  of  the 
hill  has  been  ascertained.  Guided  by  the  reBtuts,  the  com- 
pany now  proposes  to  attack  the  body  of  the  hill.  Application 
18  made  to  the  nearest  water  or  canal  company,  and  a  regular 
supply  of  water  jwr  diem,  bargained  for,  whien  ia  led  from  the 
main  canal  by  lateral  branches  to  the  place  of  operations,  some- 
times a  distance  of  several  miles.  Thisispaidlor  "by  theinch." 
That  is,  by  the  amount  of  water  which  will  run,  in  a  certain 
time,  through  an  aperture  a  ^ven  number  of  inches  square, 
and  for  the  passage  of  which  from  the  main  canal  a  water-gate 
is  made  leading  towards  the  lateral  branch.  The  business  of 
eapplying  water  is  vital  to  the  mining  interest  of  the  State. 
These  water  companies — ^many  of  whom  have  invested  vast 
sums  in  their  works — standing  in  the  same  light  to  the  raining 
communihr,  that  a  similar  association  might,  which  possessed 
a  practicable  and  legal  monopoly  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
which  is  equally  necessary  to  all.  Mining  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted without  water,  and  individuals  being  generally  unable 
to  incur  the  expense  of  supplying  themselves,  they  buy  from 
the  water  compani^;  such,  however,  is  the  equalization  of 
rights  between  the  suppBers  and  the  consumers,  disputeB  very 
rarely  occur. 
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The  miners  having  thus  arranged  for  the  IndiBpeoBable  arti- 
cle of  water,  a  "duice,"  for  amalgamating  the  gold  -witli 
quickBilver,  ia  now  placed.  This  consists  of  a  large,  strong 
'  made,  wooden  trough,  eometimes  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  leading  down  from  the  place  of  operationB.  This  sluice  ie 
carefully  constructed,  and,  as  large  masses  of  earth  and  stones 
are  to  be  washed  through  it,  it  is  paved  at  the  bottom  witii 
octagonal  blocks  of  wood  similar  to  the  Kuss  pavements,  to 
prevent  its  destruction  by  attrition.  A  few  feet  apart,  and 
running  across  the  sluice  at  regular  intervals  are  small  "  riffles," 
or  gutters,  sunk  crossways  in  the  bottom,  to  hold  quicksilver, 
A  number  of  streams  of  water  are  directed  upon  the  side  of 
the  hill  just  as  a  fire-en_gine  plays  upon  a  building.  The  water 
ilows  through  double-canvas  or  gutta-percha  hose,  and  has 
often  a  fall  of  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  flies  with  such  prodi- 
gious force  in  a  continuous  stream  as  to  eat  into  the  hill  as 
though  it  were  made  of  paste.  It  does  not  take  long  to  work 
a  huge  cavern  into  the  hill,  and  soon,  by  well  known  signs,  it 
ig  found  thai  the  superincumbent  earth  is  about  to  tail  or 
"  cave  in."  A  hundred  tons  of  earth  will  sometimes  come 
down  at  once.  From  this  mass  the  heavier  stones  are  thrown 
out  and  piled  away  to  economize  room,  wiiile  the  rest  is 
thrown,  shovelled,  and  washed,  into  the  upper  end  of  the  sluice. 
Tlic  whole  head  of  water  being  turned  on,  everything  ia  now 
washed  down  through  the  sluice  indiscrimiuately,  earui,  Btones, 
gold,  sand,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  material  of  tlie  hill.  In  its 
violent  passage,  this  dibris  ia  completely  disintegrated,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  numerous  successive  gutters  of 
quicksilver,  the  gold,  however  fine,  is  instantly  amalgamated, 
while  the  d&yria  escapes  at  tlie  end.  Tlie  thundering  of  the 
earth  as  it  caves  down  before  the  action  of  the  hose,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  sluice,  impress  a  new-comer  rather  unfavorably 
with  this  style  of  mining;  but  accidents  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  amount  of  eartli  thus  washed  is  incredible  ;  three 
men  performing  by  this  operation  the  labor  of  fifty  by  the  old 
processes.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  waters  are  stopped, 
and  the  sluice  "  cleaned  out ;"  tliat  is,  the  amalgam  (which 
often  reaembles  a  paste  of  quicksilver  and  gold)  is  taken  out  of 
the  "  riffles,"  carried  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  company,  and 
distilled.  The  fact  is  now  well  established,  so  vast  is  tHe 
amount  of  earth  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  that  the 
large  rivers  below  are  fast  filling  up,  and  several  once  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  are  now  impassable.  This  would  be  a 
subject  of  alarm, but  for  the  belief  that  it  will  encourage  the 
construction  of  railroads,  already  commenced. 
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By  the  above  method  of  mining,  and  which  has  now  become 
very  general  throughont  California,  more  earth  is  washed  by 
the  labor  of  seventy-five  thousand  persons  than  conld  have 
been  done  by  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  diecai-ded  rockers 
and  cradles  of  1850,  This  sufficiently  accouiits  for  the  fact 
that  though  the  actual  number  of  miners  does  not  increase, 
the  production  of  gold  has  steadily  augmented  each  year ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  large  class  of  roystering,  gambling,  improvi- 
dent adventurers  of  that  early  date,  liave  given  place  to  an 
economical  and  industrions  order  of  resident  miners,  perma- 
nently located  with  their  families,  must  account  to  no  small 
eitent  for  the  retention  of  the  gold  in  tlie  hands  of  its  pro- 
ducers. A  general  distrust  of  the  express  and  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  country  has  also  caused  miners  to  invest  their 
money  in  mining  operations  about  them ;  and  many  bury 
their  gains,  thus  Decoming  their  own  bankers.  More  gold  is 
coined  in  the  U.  S.  Branch  mint  at  San  Fi-ancisco  than  in  all 
the  other  mints  in  the  United  States ;  and  much  of  this  coin 
finds  its  way  back  into  the  country  as  a  circulating  medium. 
Whether  the  mines  are  inexhaustible  or  not  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  whole  ranges  of  mountains,  and  large  tracts 
of  country,  have  been  found  to  be  auriferous.  The  labor  of 
millions,  for  many  generations,  could  not  subject  these  to  the 
hydraulic  process;  and  it  is  now  understood  that  a  very 
minnte  portion  of  gold  in  the  earth  "  will  pay." 

From  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  room  and  em- 
ployment for  as  many  as  choose  to  crowd  into  the  mining 
regions  of  California.  Not  idle  adventurei-s,  trusting  to  stum- 
ble upon  some  lucky  spot,  make  a  fortune,  and  return;  bat 
steady,  pains-taking  laborers,  who  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  steadily  in  the  healthy,  cool  upland  of  tlie  Cordillera. 
Provisions  are  abundant,  and  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices; 
the  price  of  living  ia  not  out  of  proportion  with  tlie  gains  of 
working  men ;  a  boundless  expanse  of  the  best  land^^  in  the 
world  invites  the  settler,  and  be  it  known  for  a  standing  truth, 
that  in  the  mines  of  California  the  industrious  laborer  need 
never  want  for  remunerative  employment,  and  with  less  than 
the  exertions  required  in  the  eastern  States,  he  may  secure  a 
home,  and -a  never-failing  and  profitable  business. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Ws  shall  not,  at  this  time,  attempt  to  present  any  argn- 
ments  in  support  of  the  Buperior  claims  which  agriculture  naB 
upon  the  community  aa  a  business  or  profession. 

It  will  generally  be  admitted  that  all  other  branches  of 
industry  depend  upoh  it,  to  a  great  extent,  for  their  sup- 
port and  healthful  development.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
nndei-stood  as  assuming  that  either  of  the  great  pursuits  fiiat 
has  arisen  from,  or,  rather,  developed  civilization,  is  independ- 
deut  of  the  others.  Paralyse  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  through  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  society ;  destroy  commerce,  and  agiipulture  will 
languish ;  cut  off  the  mechanic  arts,  and  society  will  speedily 
relapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 

But,  with  this  concession,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  agri- 
culture is  the  fountain  from  whence  all  the  streams  are  sup- 
plied, and  with  its  prosperity  is  blended  that  of  every  other 
useful  pursuit. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  necessarily  led  to 
inquire  why  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  not  pursued  in  a 
more  successful  manner?  Why  does  not  farming  afford  a 
fair  remuneration  for  the  capital  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it! 
There  are  very  few  farms  that  pay  the  interest  on  their  esti- 
mated value,  and  also  the  expense  consequent  npon  their 
cultivation. 

A  little  observation  wifl  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject. 
In  those  states  that  have  been  long  under  cultivation,  we  find 
that  in  many  instances  the  soil  has  been  reduced  from  a  state 
of  virgin  fertility  to  comparative  barrenness,  scarcely  paying 
the  cost  of  cultivation.  Wheat,  which  was  formerly  consif 
ered  one  of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  cultivated  crops,  has, 
in  many  localities,  proved  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  an- 
nual yield  of  Indian  com  in  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
.  states,  is  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  crop, 
or  what  would  be  produced  under  a  proper  system  of  culti- 
vation; and  the  decrease  in  other  crops  has  been  in  like  pro- 
portion. 

In  illustration  of  these  statements,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  tillage  lands  of  Massachnsetts  were  increased,  Irom  1840  to 
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1850,  forty  thousand  acres ;  and  yet,  during  that  period,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  grain  crop  of  six  thouBand  bushels. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  from  1845  to  1850,  there  were 
added  to  the  lands  previously  under  cultivation,  six  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  acres,  and  daring  this  time  there  was  s 
decrease  in  the  wheat  crop  of  this  state  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  bushels.  These  illustratious  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  it  is  deemed  uunecessarT. 

Now,  this  deterioration  of  the  soil  can  only  be  attributed  to 
unskilful  cultivation,  resulting  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
those  principles  which  underlie  agriculture  as  an  art  or 
science. 

Tliere  appears  to  be  an  opinion  prevalent  among  many,  tliat 
all  tliat  is  useful  or  necessary  in  reference  to  farming  may  be 
acquired  by  practice.  They  entirely  ignore'  "  book  tarming," 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  scientific  agriculture,  and  will  not 
admit  that  anything  important  can  be  derived,  either  from  the 
deductions  of  science  or  the  results  of  experiments,  that  can 
have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  subject. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  such  a  course  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accoiint  for  upon  any  principles  of  reason  or  philoso- 
phy. Is  knowledge  less  valuable  when  derived  from  the  study 
of  books  than  if  acquired  in  some  other  wayS  Are  facta  to  be 
discarded  or  undervalued  for  such  a  reason  ?  or  are  the  deduc- 
tions of  science  to  be  rejected  upon  grounds  so  irrational  ? 

The  time  has  come  mat  those  who  would  make  agriculture 
either  profitable  or  pleasant  must  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  subject;  they  must  become  acquainted  with  those  princi- 
ples by  the  application  of  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may 
be  maintained,  or,  if  exhausted,  restored.  The  false  notion 
that  the  investigations  and  experience'  of  others  are  valueless, 
simply  because  they  have  been  presented  in  a  printed  form, 
must  be  abandoned.  Farmers  must  act  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  gather  instruction 
trom  every  available  source. 

The  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  are  ample  and 
various.  Science  has  opened  to  us  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
revealed  the  laws  which  govern  both  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdoms.  Tlie  labors  and  results  of  many  of  the  most 
able  writers  on  agriculture  have  been  published,  and  may  be 
procured  at  a  trifling  cost,  thereby  placing  the  means  of 
mstruction  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  agricultural  periodicals  of  the  country  should  also  be 
regarded  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  successful  cultivation 
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of  the  Boil ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the  man  who  has  care- 
fully perused  any  one  of  these  publications  for  a  single  year, 
without  having  liecome  in  every  sense  a  better  farmer.  They 
are  generally  ably  conducted,  and  cannot  be  read  by  any  one 
without  imparting  much  valuable  information,  and  presenting 
many  facts  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  in  which  everj'  one 
engaged  in  farming  is  interested.  Their  real  value,  as  a  means 
of  improvement,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;  and  yet  we 
have  seen  farmers,  when  requested  to  subscribe  for  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  turn  sneering  away,  and  say  "  that  they  knew 
already  more  than  they  could  put  into  practice."  We  have 
looked  upon  such  men,  and  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
adage,  that  "  there  are  none  so  ignorant  as  those  who  think 
they  know  everything." 

It  is  refresbiiie  to  hnd  that  there  are  noble  exceptions  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  There  are  many  that  endeavor  to  derive 
instruction  from  every  available  source.  They  do  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  light  and  truth,  because  it  is  not  presented  in  the 
exact  iorm  which  their  fancy  might  dictate ;  nor  would  such 
assume  to  know  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  or  imagine 
that  nothing  could  be  learned  that  would  in  any  way  tend  to 
"  their  advantage  except  from  their  own  experience. 

This  class  of  men  make  farming  not  only  profitable  but 
pleasant,  and  relieve  labor  from  that  drudgery  which  has  too 
lone;  characterized  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  such  we  are 
to  look  for  the  dissemination  of  that  spirit  of  improvement 
which  must  eventually  restore  the  exhausted  soil  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  original  fertility. 

There  is  uo  danger  that  persons  of  this  description  will  em- 
brace all  tliat  is  written  or  published,  and  thereby  he  misled. 
When  farming  is  studied  as  it  sliould  be,  every  principle  and 
operation  that  is  not  clearly  established  will  be  subject  to  the 
most  thorough  investigations,  and  if  it  will  not  stand  the  cruci- 
ble of  truth  it  will  be  rejected.  No  mere  assertion,  or  ipse 
dixit,  of  any  one  will  be  taken  as  correct  until  its  Jruth  nas 
been  clearly  verified. 

But  there  are  many  facts  in  agriculture,  not  generally  un- 
derstood, that  have  been  established  with  as  much  certainty  as 
any  principles  in  science  ;  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  farmer 
must  become  acquainted,  and  act  upon  them.  Then  will  agri- 
culture assume  that  rank  among  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
country,  to  wliich  it  is  entitled,  and  will  then  be,  not  only  "the 
most  healthful,  the  most  honorable,  and  the  most  useful,"  but 
also  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  man. 
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A  Rkvibv  ar  TUB  Akerioas  Biblb  Uition,  eoataining  an  Aeamnt  of  iu 
Origin,^  Oijeet  and  Gondvel,  with  a,  litt  of  iU  E^Mten  and  Smiiiont; 
seh^Hng  lU  Condition  and  IVotptett.    By  0.  B.  Judi,  Neie  Tori. 

This  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  84  pages.  Its  contents  are 
fiillr  indicated  by  the  above  title-page.  It  appears  that  this 
Society  was  organized  in  1850,  for  the  special  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  new  or  revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English 
language.  The  ent«i-priee  met  with  powerful  oppoeition  at  the 
outset,  chiefly  on  the  presumption  that  its  real  object  aud  bear- 
ing were  more  or  less  sectarian,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  BO  undertaken  the  work,  it  must  ultimately  prove  not 
only  impracticable,  but  positirely  detrimental  to  the  canse  of 
religion  and  biblical  science. 

The  movement  was  headed  by  the  late  Eev.  S.  H.  Cone, 
D.D,,  who  was  President  of  the  Society,  from  its  origin  till  his 
death.  Among  its  most  liberal  patrons  was  the  late  Wm. 
Colgate,  "E&q^.,  who  was  also  its  first  treasurer.  Dr.  Cone  was 
sncceeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Rev.  Archibald  Maclay,  D.D.,  - 
through  whose  labors  and  influence  the  Society's  pecuniary 
resources  had  been  from  the  beginning  greatly  enlarged. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  translation  of  this  Society 
was  to  ne  made  is  described  as  followed ; 

"  2^  exaet  meaning  of  fhs  inspired  teat  m  that  tmt  txprtmi  it  to  (hote 
mho  vadentood  the  original  Ser^turet  at  the  time  they  were  fini  written, 
mtut  ie  tranilated  by  eorreiponding  words  and  vAroMt,  to  far  at  they  eon 
ie/ownd,  in  the  wmaeular  tongue  qf  thote  for  whom  the  vertion  ie  dengned, 
wm  the  leattpomble  obtcurity  or  indefniteneu." 

But  it  is  contended  in  this  "  Review,"  that  its  contracts  made 
with  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  were  so  modified  by 
some  officer  or  agent  of  the  Society  as  not  only  to  destroy  the 
soundness  of  the  original  rule,  but  to  make  the  work  subser- 
vient to  the  views  and  practice  of  a  particular  sect ;  and  the 
following  clause  in  one  of  these  contracts  is  cited  as  proof: 

"The  exact  meaning  of  the  in^ired  text,  at  the  time  when  it  was  Siat 
written,  to  be  given  mb  Ote  lent  poeaible  ebeonrity  and  indefiniteoees,  in 
terms  (^TenisoiilarEiigUBh,ooTTeq)oadiii2,aa  br  as  tbeyean  be  firan^  to 
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those  of  tbe  Greek  m  Wet  extent  of  common,  teotdarfiM;  ftnd  if,  in  anj  case, 
for  want  of  a  tenn  of  snoh  kind,  whioli  will  oonvey  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
with  Bafficient  exaotnew,  a  term  b«  used,  derived  from  the  Gre^,  and  hav- 
ing SD  eecIeeisBtical  or  aacred  Dse  onlj,  then  (he  term  of  wrnmon  utnia/r  vte 
in  Engluh^  u&mA  mo*t  neairly  eorreipoTidi  to  that  itf  tA«  Qredi,  to  &«  ^v«n 
*n  a  fwtiP 

Of  the  cliange  here  made  from  the  original  rule,  the  reviewer 

Bays : 

"  The  nature  of  these  alterations,  token  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
thej  are  found  onlj  in  contraota  made  with  anoh  pedobapdats  as  were  con- 
ddered  moat  likely  to  retain  'baptize'  in  the  revised  venion,-  shows  cod- 
olQfiivdT  that  the  man  who  made  them,  witiiont  the  anthorilj  or  knowledge 
of  the  Board,  was  determined  to  seoare,  in  place  of  that  term,  the  substito- 
tion  of  eome  word  in  '  oommon  leoalaT  vte  ;'  if  not  in  text,  at  least  in  the 
margin.  The  bearing  and  desi^of  these  modifiostioiiB  are  loo  obvions  to 
admit  of  any  donbt.  No  right-minded  man  would  be  likely  to  look  witli 
fiiTor  upon  snob  mancenvring  to  seoare  any  end  whatever.  If  Ibe  alteration 
were  right  in  itseli^  it  ooald  not  be  properly  made  by  an  Individual  withont 
the  an^ority  or  knowledge  of  the  Board.  Bat  the  alteration  is  wrong  in 
principle,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  unsectarian  character  of  the 
Bible  Union,  as  it  was  originally  oonstitnted.  For,  if  a  word  in  the  common 
English  version  conveys  distinctly  and  definitely  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  is  well  nnderstood,  the  &ct  that  it  is  not  in  'common,  aeonlar  use,'  ia 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  abandonment ;  and  the  eiistence  nnder  the  seal 
of  the  Bible  Union,  of  a  rale  which  would  compel  revisers  to  sabstitut*  some 
other  word  fbr  '  baptiiee,'  if  no  other  reason  ooold  be  fonnd,  simply  beoanso 
it  was  not  in  <  coinmon  §eeular  nse,'  stamps  that  Institnldon  with  a  sectarian 
character  for  which  I  desire  to  be  in  no  way  reeponsible." 

The  manDer  ia  which  the  work  was  to  be  accomplished  is 
set  forth  in  a  rule  of  the  Society,  and  deecribed  by  Kev.  S.  W. 
Lynd,  D.D.,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"The  plan  contemplates  that  the  whole  of  Uie  Kev  Testament  ahall  be 
^>portioned  among  the  most  competent  of  the  sobolars  thos  employed,  who, 
when  they  have  finished  each  bis  own  part,  shall  meet  in  this  cdty,  at  the  ex* 
poiae  of  &e  Union,  and  shall  here  go  over  the  work  conjointly,  and  decide 
upon  it  as  a  whole.  To  illustrate  this  view,  the  committee  will  addnce  an 
imaginai?  example.  Suppose  that  the  correction  of  the  £pist1e  to  the  He- 
brews be  assigned  to  Premdent  Bagg  and  Prof.  Crawford,  and  tiuit  they  be 
invited,  afler  finiahing  their  work,  to  meet  as  members  of  the  Convention 
finally  to  a(|jndicate  upon  the  whole." 

From  this  the  reviewer  considers  it  evident  that 

"the  Boar6  was  boand  (1.)  to  employ  competent  scholars  to  do  tiie  wort, 
the  whole  being  apportioned  among  them ;  (2.)  to  snbject  tbe  work  of 
each  reviser  or  set  of  revisers  to  the  inspection  of  the  oUisr  revisers  fbr  thai 
criticisnis ;  (3.)  to  have  such  work  re-rcTised  by  tbe  anthor,  with  tbe  aid  ot 
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those  critimsms  \  (4.)  to  sabmit  all  the  reriMons  bo  made  to  &  OommittM  of 
fir8t-rat«  Boholara,  to  be  appfuntod  hj  the  Union,  for  final  ajjo^^^en ;  and 
(6.)  to  fulfil  thcM  conditions,  aa  the  t«rnu  of  agreement  on  Tbioh  evet; 
reviser  w«e  employed." 

Bnt  it  is  alleged  that  instead  of  carrying  out  this  rule  a 
Oommittee  on  VereionB  has  taken  it  upon  tiiemBelves  to 
examine  and  judge  the  merits  of  the  reBpective  trauBlationB. 
The  review  says : 

"  The  prerog&tJTe  claimed  for  the  Committee  on  TersEons  inolnded  the 
power  (1.)  to  keep  the  work  of  a  reviser  with  or  withont  eiBmination  for 
anj  length  of  time ;  (2.)  to  prevent  any  one  else  bat  theraselvee  tetaa  ezomin- 
ingit;  (S.)  to  determine  which  of  several  revisions  of  the  same  book  'em- 
braces uiose  reqnisites  wtiich  the  final  Committee  will  need,  in  order  to  im- 
partially determine  npon  the  changes  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  oommon 
Veraion  for  its  improvement;'  (4.)  to  have  such  revision  alone  printed  as 
'  the  basis  of  the  final  examination ;'  and  (6.)  to  publiah  to  the  world,  with- 
out any  other  eismicatioa,  the  revision  of  their  uioice.  And  this  |>ower  has 
been  Dsed  witlt  the  lart;est  liberty.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  revisions  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Kew  Testament,  made  by  different  »iihoUra  in  l^jigland, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  thrown  aside  as  aseless,  the  Gospel  of 
Hark,  revised  by  Edward  Uatorin ;  Luke,  first  by  Bev.  Jamee  Bhannon,  then 
by  Bev.  Joeeph  Mnenscher,  D.B. ;  Acts,  by  Alexander  Campbell ;  Bomans, 
first  by  Rev.  P.  Sn^hafiT,  D.D.,  then  by  ProfeBior  £.  Adkins ;  Galatians, 
by  Bev.  B.  W.  Lynd.D.D.;  £pbeeians,  by  Bev.  John  Forsyth,  D.D.;  PM- 
lippiana,  by  Eld.  8.  E.  Shepard ;  CoIoadanB,  by  Eev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D. ; 
Timothy,  lltng,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  James,  and  1  Peter,  by  Rev.  James 
Ijllie,  D.D. ;  have  all  been  finished  and  pat  into  the  bands  of  the  Committee 
on  Versions ;  some  of  them  three  or  fonr  yeare  ago ;  and  yet  not  a  single 
copy  of  the  above-named  revisions  has  been  '  famished  to  the  revisers  of  the 
other  books,  to  Iw  retomed  with  their  aaggestions,'  as  tlie  Bole  requires." 

The  reviewer  thinks  it  is 

"evident  tliat  such  power,  in  the  hands  of  that  Committee,  would  obli- 
terate the  moet  important  featares  of  the  original  Flan.  Wljereas  that  Plan 
was  designed  and  adapted  to  furnish  all  the  revisers  witli  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  work  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  the  policy 
of  the  Oommittee  deprives  some  of  the  benefit  of  others'  criticism  and  of  the 
opportnni^  of  T«-reviung  their  own  wc^k  with  the  aid  of  sooh  sogges- 

It  appears  that  the  Bible  Union  originally  adopted  the  re- 
ceived text  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  as  pabushed  by  Baggter 
&  Sons  in  1831,  from  which  to  make  their  translation.  But 
the  reviewer  says  it  was  afterwards 

"disooverad,  as  if  by  some  new  light,  that  the  reoeived  Greek  text  con- 
tained '  the  grossest  oomiplion.' " 
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"  As  BQoh  views  of  the  recdved  Greek  text,  whioli  llie  Bible  Union  had 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  ravidon,  prevailed,  the  pereons  who  eatertainad 
them  oame  very  oatorallj  to  the  conoliuioii  that  the  original  needed  aa  much 
reTiBion  as  the  trsnalatjon.  And  there  was,  among  the  '  Qeneral  Boles  for 
the  Direction  of  Tranalaton  and  Itevisen,'  the  following : 


"  Which,  though  !t  was  not  caifjItmJlj  intended  to  authorize  any  alterations  . 
to  be  thereafter  made  in  the  received  text,  by  the  revisers  of  the  Union,  bat 
only  to  describe  that  text,  as  having  btm  alrBody  'critdcaJIy  edited,  with 
known  erron  corrected,'  was  nevertheless  so  Interpreted  by  the  Secretary, 
wid  certain  revisers 'of  the  Union,  as  to  reqoire  revisers  of  the  English 
version  to  revise  also  the  Greek  t^iL  But  how  to  determine  the  '  hnoten 
erroi^'  there  seems  not  to  have  been,  previous  to  October,  1B66,  any  general 
or  satisihctory  nndentanding. 

"  Thns  Uessrs.  LiUie  and  Morton  have  undertaken  to  revise  the  Gre^  text, 
bat  not  agreeing  in  their  principles  of  recension,  they  of  oonrse  arrive  at 
different  reanlta ;  each  one  nuking  a  text,  which  the  other  woold  not  use ; 
and  both  together  prodnoing  parte  of  a  revised  version,  which  no  amount  of 
■kill  or  Bcholaiahip  can  poenbly  harmonize.  They  agree  that  there  are,  in 
the  received  text, '  knoun  errors,'  which  they  u«  required  to  ooirect.  They 
agree  also  that  the  recognition  of  such  '  known  errors'  is  attended  with  '  no 
mall  diScnlty.'  For  Dr.  Lillie  acknowledges  that  the  most  rimpie  and 
sattsfactory  test  that  he  oonld  think  of,  '  would  no  more  than  any  other 
eeonre  a  perfect  text,  or  even  all  the  preforable  rwdings,'  And  Mr.  Morton, 
oonsiderins  that  'the  reviser  is  left  to  Jndge  &om  the  best  light  he  can 
obtain,'  what  are  ^bnotm  errors,'  confesses  that 'this  discretionary  power 
has  oocamoned  no  small  difflcolty  in  the  proeeontion  of  this  work ;'  and  that 
how  a  reviser  shall  'make  up  his  mind,  as  to  a  proposed  reading,'  is  'a 
difBcnlt  question.'  Bnt  as  to  the  test  of  '  tnown  errors,'  these  revisers  do 
not  agree.  Mr.  Morton  follows  tht  jitdffment  '■of  a  rtupeebible  numbn-  qf 
tAe  more  raomt  editon;'  adopting  those  emendations  only  which  are  reconi' 
mended  by  scholara  enjoying  superior  facilitiee  for  arriving  at  a  jnet  conola- 
sion.  Dr.  Lillie  takes  tht  gentral  OMt^tt  ijf  the  eritieal  ^itort  for  the  IcuC 
hundred  yaan.    And  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bible  Union,  the  test  pro- 

Ked  by  Dr.  JJllie  was  lauctioned  and  ertablished  as  the  mle  of  that 
titation. 

"  Now  the  present  podtion  of  the  Bible  Umon,  and  its  revisers,  in  relation 
to  the  Greek  text,  if  persisted  in,  most  destroy  all  gronnd  of  oonfldence  in 
the  revisim  work  of  that  InstitDtion.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  original 
design,  as  having  been  abandoned,  the  principle  npon  which  the  new  Greek 
text  is  to  be  formed,  u  radieaUy  wrong  and  ogregiouily  defeetne.  If  it  were 
right,  why  was  it  never  dieoove^ed  and  adopted  before!  Why  did  not  Sholz, 
or  Laohmao,  or  Ticheudor^  or  Tr^ellee,  take  '  the  general  consent  of  the 
critical  editors  for  the  last  hundred  years,'  as  'the  test  of  the  known 
errors  t'  For  the  obvious  reason,  admitted  by  Dr.  Lillte,  that  snch  a  test 
'  would  no  more  than  any  other  seonre  a  perfect  text,  or  even  all  the  prefer- 
able readings.'  Fvery  competent  scholar  knows  that  tht  ge/itral  content  ot 
any  (^veU  number  of  critical  editors,  whose  prindples  of  recension  so  widdy 
difier,  Is  no  certaiu  criterion  of  the  genidneueat  or  sparionsnesB  of  any 
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qpeEtiooable  reading.  And  who  -does  not  see  that  a  test  for  tba  deteoti6D  of 
OsuNon  errors'  in  tiie  roceivod  (Jreefc  texl,  which  exolndea  from  all  con- 
■ideratioD  tha  leamiDg  bestowed  upon  that  text  in  the  aeventeeath  c«ntni7 
bj  suoh  men  »a  Walton  Castell,  Clarke,  Thomdike,  Fooocke  and  Greaves — 
men  who  rose  to  the  zenith  of  tha  world's  literature,  and  cnlminated  in  the 
noonday  efiblgeDoe  of  clasdo  and  oriental  lore — a  test  whioh  blots  into 
obtinon  thnt  monnment  of  the  immortal  Mill,  "whioh,"  eays  Bntler,  "formed 
a  new  era  in  biblical  criticism ;"  together  with  the  jastly  celebrated  work  of 
the  pioQS  Bengel,  and  all  the  critical  labots  of  Che  world-renowned  scholar  of 
Amaterdam,  whose  collation  Micbaelia,  ihongh  the  avowed  enemy  of  Wet- 
stein,  prononnces  '  of  all  editions  of  Che  Greek  Testament,  the  moat  important 
and  tha  moet  necessary  to  thqee  who  are  engaged  in  sacred  criticism ;'  and 
which  the  celebrated  translator  of  Michaelis  denominates  the  'invaluable 
book' — who  does  not  know  that  such  a  test,  as  a  principle  of  recentdoii,  can 
never  command  the  conSdence  or  respect  of  illiterate  men  of  sense,  mach  lese 
of  critical  scholars)  and  that  the  version  which  rests  npon  snch  a  recension 
must  be  discarded  as  incongraons  patch- work ! 

"  la  this,!'  continues  the  reviewer,  "  I  pass  no  judgment  upon  the  '  received 
tezL'  I  only  say  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  saffioient  at  the  time,  the 
text  as  crititnillv  edited  and  pnblished  by  Bagster  and  8ona  in  ISGl,  was  ori- 
ranslly  selected  to  be  need  by  revisers  of  the  Bible  Union,  without  alteration 
vy  them,  as-  the  standard  of  a  revised  version ;  that,  if  tnat  text  came  la  be 
regarded,  as  the  Revision  Association  pronounces  it,  adulterated  with  '  the 
grossest  oormption,'  and  oonseqnently  nnfit  to  be  nsed,  without  alteration, 
the  only  safb  conrse  was  to  HubstiCute  some  other  edition;  such  as  Sbolz's, 
Laohmann'a,  or  Tichendorf 's,  or  else  to  employ  some  competent  scholar  or 
■cholais  to  make  a  new,  independent  twllation  from  original  Murew;  and 
finally,  that,  by  adopting  suoh  an  erronooos  and  defective  t«et  for  the  admis- 
don  and  rejection  of  various  readings,  and  assigning  this  most  difilcolt  and 
dangeroos  work  of  bibhoal  incorporation  and  evisceration  to  men  unskilled, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  unread  in  the  archeology  of  sacred  Uterature,  the 
American  Bible  Union  baa  really  unsettled  the  only  possible  fonndation  of  a 
revised  vennon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  English  or  any  other  language. 
For  no  version  can  stand  upon  a  text  which  has  been  mntilat«d  and  amended 
by  the  revisers  of  the  Bible  Union,  on  the  hitherto  nnbeaid-of  principle  of 
recension  recently  adopted  by  that  Institntjon." , 

The  reviewer  says,  "  the  scholarship  einployed  by  the  Bible 
tTnion  has  been  unconscionably  exaggerated."  lie  quotes 
from  an  officii  document  in  wnich  itTiaa  been  said  of  the 
Union,  that  "  it  has  called  to  the  work  of  revising  the  Holy 
ScriptnreB /OT*tf  of  the  heat  S^ew  and  Greek  scholars  thai 
ctmfd  he  fownd  in  Europe  and  America,  And  to  give  the 
public  the  beet  means  of  judging  as  to  the  justness  of  this  high 
pretension,  the  reviewer  has  given  the  entire  list  of  revisers 
with  the  parts  assigned  them  to  translate.  And  to  justify 
what  he  has  aaid  of  their  incompetency,  the  reviewer  gives 
some  specimen  translations,  which  oue  of  them,  Eld.  y.  E. 
Shepard,  had  made  and  published,  from  which  we  select  the 
following : — 
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ComoN  VsinoH.  New  Tcbsion. 

■ni*  spirit  indeed  i»  willing,  but  the  Prompt,  indeed,  the  Bpirib— bnt  Uie 

fieah  \a  weak.    Hatt.  xxri  41.  flesh  without  atrength. 

For  ye  were  m  sheep  goiuR  utraj ;  For  you  were  ae  «heep  going  utraj ; 

bnt  are  now  returned  onto  the  Sbep-  bat  have  now  reCiirned  to  the  Sbepb^il 

herd  aod  Bishop  of  your  booI^     1  Pet.  and  Superintendent  of  your  sonb. 
iL  26. 

For  your  fellowihip  in  the   goipel  For   yonr  partnerriiip  in  the  good 

from  tbe  first  day  Qutil  now.     I'faiL  L>6.  news  from  the  fint  day  oatil  the  pre- 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to-  Where  two  or  three  are  synagogued 

gether  in  my  name.    Matt.  zviiL  20.  in  my  name. 

That  at  the  nune  of  Jesus  every  knee  That  in  the  name  of  Jeaot  even  knee 

should  bow,  of  ihingi  in  heaven,  end  should  bend  of  heavenltee,  and  of  earth- 

Ikingt  in  earth,  and  thing*  under  the  Kee,  and  of  infemals. 
euth.    PhiL  ii  10. 

For  we  wrestle  not  agaiost  fleth  and  Struggled  not  a^nst bipod  and  fledi, 

blood,  bat  against  principalities,  against  but  with  the  pnacipalities,  with   the 

powers,  against  the  mien  of  the  dark-  powers,  with  the  worldly  forces  of  the 

high  plaeei.     Eph.  v 
Preaeh  the  word ;  be  instant  in 
■on,  out  of  season.     2  llm  iv.  2. 

It  appears  that  "  nearly  all  the  reviserB  of  the  Bible  Union, 
engaged  on  the  [New  Testament,  have  finished  the  portions 
respectively  assigned  to  them."    And  the  reviewer  eaje, 

"  It  is  now  generaUy  miderstood  tb&t  Prof,  H.  B.  Hackett,  of  NewtoD 
Tbeol.  Institutiun,  Maes. ;  Rev.  P.  Scboff,  of  Uercereburg,  Pa.;  Prof  E.  R6- 
diger,  of  Germany ;  and  Prof.  T.  J.  OoDaot,  of  Rochester,  with  some  man 
not  yet  selected  or  annonnced,  are  to  constitate  the  final  Comtnittee.  Tbe 
first  three  are  not  expected  to  leave  their  preeent  podtioDB  and  dotiee ;  so 
they  cannot,  as  the  plan  reooires,  and  the  positive  order  of  the  Union  saya 
'they  shall,  prosecnte  tbeir  labors,  so  far  as  practicable,  at  the  Bible  TTaion 
Booms ;'  nor  can  they,  as  tiie  same  order  says  they  shall,  '  devote  at  least 
seven  hours  per  day  exclusively  to  the  rension  of  ^e  New  Testament  till  ft 
is  completed. 

"  If  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Yersions  can  be  taken  as  a  cidt«- 
rion,  nine-tenths  of  these  revisions  will  be  of  little  or  ao  service  to  the  Bible 
Union.  And  from  the  offieial  annonncement  that  '  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Yennons  in  regard  to  printing  vnly  tvth  reeitiont  a>  may  im  *utC- 
ahU  topvtinto  the  handgqf  the  Final  Board  of  Beviien,  meets  the  ftall  ap- 
probation of  the  Cominitt«e  of  Investigation,'  it  might  be  inferred  that  but 
few  of  them  will  ever  be  examined  by  the  final  Committee. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  Committee  can,  in  ooDformity  with  tbe 
mles  ]^d  down  by  the  Union,  make  any  use  of  the  revision  work  already 
done.  For  one  of  the  mlea  says,  '  the  Committee  s))all  not  adopt  any 
ohatige  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  incipient  revisions,  unless  they 
deem  it  an  improvement  npon  the  English  version,  and  incapable  of  being 
fiirther  improved  by  them.'  And  they  cannot  judge  intelligently  whether  a* 
proposed  change  is  sneh  an  'improvement  nj>on  the  English  version,'  and 
*  incapable  of  farther  improvement,'  without  giving  abont  as  mnch  time  and 
study  as  wonld  be  reijniKd  to  do  the  work  anew  ftwm  the  b^iinning. 
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"According  to  tiie  official  Reports  of  tbe  Union,  there  baTe  been  already 
expended  by  that  Institatjon,  on  account  of  the  revision  of  the  Eu^iah  Ver- 
sion, aboDt  two  lamelrei  thoruaad  dollari.  And  many  years  most  yet  be 
allowed  before  tbe  prodnction  of  a  reTised  veraion  by  die  Bible  TToion  can 
be  expected." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  over  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Maclav,  after 
laboring  for  Bome  time  in  endeavoring  to  reform  -what  ne  con- 
sidered the  mismanagement  of  the  InBtitntion,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  iti!  power9,  and  becoming  satisfied  that  notliing  could  be 
effected  in  that  direction,  resigned  the  presidency,  and  aban- 
doned the  enterprise :  upon  which  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  reasons  of  his  withdrawal.  In 
reference  to  this,  Dr.  Judd  says : 

"  It  IB  admitted  that  Dr.  Vaclay  had  the  means  of  tnowing  all  the  foots 
In  the  case,  and  that  he  is  too  opright  to  affirm  anything  npon  hia  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  which  he  does  not  know  to  be  tnie;  fnao  which  it  most 
be  oonoladed  that  bii  sMtement  is  entirely  reliable. 

"  All  candid  inqnirere  are,  therefore,  referred  to  Dr.  Maclay's  statement, 
for  accurate  information  npon  every  matter  of  which  he  speaks.  But  having 
bieen  myself  one  of  its  fbnnders,  and  a  member  of  its  Bo^,  ftom  the  be^n- 
ning  to  the  present  time ;  having  often,  in  pahlic  and  in^rivate,  commended 
tbe  Institntion,  as  worthy  of  implicit  confidence  and  liberal  support;  and 
being  now  aatisfied  that,  through  official  miamanagement,  the  organization 
has  been  lo  crippled,  that  it  cannot,  witbont  a  radical  reformation,  overcome 
the  inherent  dtmcnlties  of  the  nndertaking,  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  add  my  testi- 
racmy  to  what  Dr.  Uaclay  has  at&ted,  and  to  give  some  additional  informa- 
tion." 

It  appears  that  after  Dr.  Kaclay's  statement  was  pnblished, 
a  Committee  of  Investigation  was  raised  by  the  officers  of  the 
Union,  and  exculpated  the  Society  fi-om  every  allegation  which 
had  been  made  against  it.  A  portion  of  Dr.  Judd'a  "  Review" 
is  devoted  to  the  report  of  that  committee. 

And  upon  the  whole  appears  a  thorough  and  searching 
docnment.  The  whole  subject  of  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  English  is  one  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  is  destined  to  be  yet 
more  thoroughly  canpassed. 
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THE  TREASURER'S  DAUGHTER. 


"  I  WOULD  mneb  rather  I  bed  not  resd  it,"  iigbed  Mrs.  Btanoiforth,  putting 
down  the  newep&per  she  had  been  reading.  "  Tbe  ease  ii  eomewhst  parallel  to 
that  of  p<«r  Emily'i  father,  and ' 

He  remainder  of  her  reTerie  eeemed  too  painful  to  be  giren  in  wordi.  She 
roe^  a>  if  to  hide  her  emotion ;  and.  haying  unloeked  a  Mtver  writing-desb  wbi«h 
atood  on  the  comer-ebuid  in  the  conservatory,  the  paper  contAtning  the  snggestlTe 
paragraph  was  carefully  put  away. 

"  But  AuDt,  dear  Aunt,  interposed  her  nephew,  who  had  been  watching  her 
with  Bpell'bonnd  interest ;  "  dear  Aunt,  jou  mnat  explain  this  mystery,  or  horror 
— enigma,  riddle,  or  what  you  wilL  It  was  because  I  saw  Leotrange's  name 
referred  to — a  Lestrange  of  'New  Orlemis,  where  Emily  oodms  froto — (bat  I 
brought  you  that  inftmous  report  for  explanation." 

The  speaker  Wis  greatly  excited,  and  the  nervoms  twitching  of  his  dark  e_ye- 
brows  and  large  browo  moustache,  eTinced  that  he  awaited  her  reply  not  with- 
out oonsideraUe  trepidation. 

"  Wby,  Malcolm,"  began  the  lady,  in  a  tone  throu^  which  larprise  and  pity 
struggled  equally  for  expression,  "  can  it  be  possible  that  yon  feel  more  than  a 
mere^  compossionate  interest  in  anything  that  concerns  my  unhappy  ward  f  It 
cannot  be" — and  now  Mrs.  Stanniforth's  alarm  was  really  raosed  by  the  bint 
smile  and  shrog  with  which  her  nephew  had  received  her  question ; — "  it  cannot 
be  tiiat  yon  ever  tbongbt  of  Emily  in  any  light  other  than  uiat  of  a  snffering  and 
much  to  be  pitied  usterl" 

"  Suppose  I  had,  Auatt"  was  the  quiet  but  resolved  reaponse— the  speaker  pre- 
tending to  bosy  himself  drawing  geometric  fignres  a<a  the  sanded  floor,  and  oeea- 
sionally  jerking  with  bis  cane  some  larger  pebble  into  Ibe  marble  bwin,  filll  of 

Eldfidi,  which  cangbt  the  spray  of  the  central  fountain.  "Suppose  Ihad,  Auntt" 
repeated,  slowly  raising  his  eyes  to  hen:  "  would  it  pam  yoo,  as  I  see  it 
astonisheat  Hare  you  not  often  urged  me  latterly  to  see  about  a  settlement — a 
marriage  I" 

lfis.Slann  „         .  ,.  . 

mer  of  life,  but  stiO  retaining  not  a  few  of  the  maturer  roses.  Her  life  had  been 
singularly  free  fnan  care,  if  we  except  the  death  of  an  only  and  infant  child,  in 
whose  place  Malcolm  Berry,  the  ion  of  her  dead  sister,  had  l>eeii  adopted.  She 
was  rich  in  all  worldly  goods,  possessing  a  splendid  eatabiishment  in  town.beMde 
Uie  handsome  suburnm  villa  in  which  she  aow  gave  audience  to  her  nephew  ; 
and  richer  in  the  parity  and  freshness  of  a  heart  over  wblch  no  proved  deception 
had  yet  cast  its  bhghting  shadow.    She  was  candor  and  good-nabire personified — 


ad  yet  cast  its  bligntintf  sbaOow.  Sbe  was  candor  and  good-nature  personified — 
_a  her  nephew  often  told  her,  when,  having  confessed  his  peccadilloes,  she  per- 
mitted him  to  overdraw  his  quarterly  allowance  ;  vmple,  though  elegant,  in  Ml 
her  tastes;  having  no  secrels  of  her  own,  yet  carefolly  guarding  those  of  others; 
and  as  nnBuspicioua  as  a  child  where  ber  affections  had  once  been  interested 
En^ly  Lestrange  was  her  ward — an  orphan — a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  posaeasing 
in  her  own  right  a  vary  moderate  competence.    This  vai  all  the  cunoos  could 
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nldom  raised  oat  of  their  deep  ■bstraction,  excepc  when  her  proteatresfl  spoke 

We  were  eiven  time  for  {he  foregoing  explanation  by  the  pause  which  the 
Aont  made,  before  repljiag  ta  her  nephew's  Bupposition, 

"Settlement — mamage — suppose  jou  had!  echoed  the  ladj,  elowlj.  The 
words  eeemed  choking  her,  and  tears  that  would  not  fall  gathered  ntistilf  across 
her  pained  and  aoftened  vision.  "  Malcolm,"  she  at  length  siud,  "  I  had  no  idea 
of  this:  you  never  told  me — never  hinted.  Where  has  been  your  boasted  frank- 
QOs,  on  which  I  relied  so  implloitly  1  Poor  boy,  I  fear  your  want  of  it,  and  my 
own  folly,  wiU  hnve  cost  you  all  too  dearly,  betoro  this  sad  business  is  ended." 

"  Dear,  dear  aunt,"  cried  the  young  man,  throwing  himself  beside  her  on  one 
knee,  and  flinging  his  arm  around  her  wais^t  Dntil  his  head  rested  on  her  bosom 
— the  only  muthei'e  pillow  it  had  ever  known — "  dearest  Aunt,  there  was  no 
reserve  witii  ^ou.  I  never  myself  knew  that  I  re^rded  Emily  otherwise  than 
u  a  ^Eter  ontit  this  morning,  when  those  hideous  hinta  towards  the  oloee  of  that 
De&lcatioo.  Case  aiarined  my  heart  into  self-examination  and  self-knowledge. 
Had  you  ashed  me  last  night  if  I  loved  Emily  Leatrange,  I  would  either  have 
Unghed  at  the  euppoaition,  or  answered  honestly  that  I  h»J  never  thonght  of  her. 
Bat  tell  me,"  he  added  passionately,  drawing  closer  to  him  the  lady  whose  tears 
of  pympathy  and  tenderness  now  fell  fast  and  uncontroUed,  "  tetl  me  what 
mean  tliaae  allusions  in  the  newspaper,  and  was  the  Lestrange  there  apokes  of 
aay  relative — " 

"Hot  dtber,  her  own  father,"  interrupted  Mrs,  Stanmforth  in  a  broken 
vhiaper.  "  Oh,  Maleoln^  Malcolm )  be  a  man  and  nerve  younelt  Your  brow 
ia  an  eold  as  marble ;"  and  she  drew  his  drooping  head  more  fondly  to  her  breast, 
while  her  white  fingers  wandered  gleamingly  through  the  brown  curie  now 
soffased  with  a  cold  and  deathlike  dew.  "Sear  darlingi  I  blame  you  not,  nor  ia 
oar  Emily  to  be  blamed.  It  is  her  inscrutable  miefortune.  But  I  blame  myself 
bitt«Hy — oh,  more  bitterly  than  you  can  think,"  and  ihe  sobbed  untjl  the  bowed 
head,  resting  on  her  bosom,  rose  and  tell  with  the  puleations  of  her  anguish ; — 
"I  shoold  have  foreseen  all  this,  hud  I  not  sel&shly  blinded  myself  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleaanrtflioob  in  yonr  jointsociety.     Andoow--" 

"  And  now,  Annt,"  intormpted  MalciJlm  Beny,  very  gaatlj  i^sengaging  him- 
self from  her  embraoe.  and  rising  on  unsteady  ^et  as  if  to  meet  the  death-blow 
that  he  knew  to  be  inevitable, — "  now,  I  suppose  joa  wonld  tell  me  that  our 
nnioD  ie  impossible,  and  that  the  love,  revealed  if  not  engendered  by  misfortune, 
moat  perish  in  the  very  mnmeat  of  ila  birth." 

The  Jady  sobbed  and  rocked  herself  and  hid  her  face  behind  the  jewelled 
fiiu;ers,  throagh  which  brillianta  of  a  priceless  water,  and  yet  of  no  marketable 
valbe,  now  faster  and  faster  forced  their  unheeded  way. 

■■  I  eannot  bear  this — it  is  too  mnch,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  qoickly  rimng 
from  her  ohair  and  throwing  heiaelf  upon  her  nephew's  breast,  where  her  sobs 


■ffeeliona  npon  Emily,  and  ehe  hete  on  you — nay,  Maloolm,  do  not  interrupt 
me."  went  on  Mrs.  Stwiniforth.  placing  her  hand  across  his  month  and  smiling 
■adlj  throitgh  her  tears.  "  The  scales  have  been  torn  from  my  eyes,  and  I  now 
see,  what  yoa  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of,  that  Emily  is  no  dearer  to  Malcolm  than 
is  Malcolm  to  Emily.  And  smce  it  is  so,  Nephew  ;  and  though  the  choice  most 
ruin  those  high  hopea,  I  onoe — and  oh,  so  fondly  I — entertained  of  the  oareer  before 
yoa ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  make  shipwreck  of  the  happiness  of  those  dearest  to 
me-^^a  two  'irtio,  mider  my  tutelage  and  blind  connivance,  embarked  and  sailed 
ftz  into  that  tea  from  which  no  wanderers  come  back,  except  happy  with  linked 
handiy  or  tondered  and  so  wretched  that  they  care  not  where  or  how  they  drift 
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PenonaUj  Emily  is  all  tii&t  conM  be  wished :  but  ere  jon  nuke  her  your  electjon, 
be  sure  ;on  shake  buidB  with  HutHtion  Mid  bid  it  bnwell  fbr  erer.  Even  nnen- 
cumbered  it  ia  diffienlt  for  men  to  olimb  so  high  at  we  onc«  piotnrtd :  bat  with 
this  weight  arooiid  yont  neek,  it  vonld  be  madneu  to  ttetj  the  heights." 

The  Isiiensge  of  passion  is  alwaja  more  or  leas  inepired  ;  and  the  solemn  tone 
in  which  uiese  words  were  uttered,  atmck  on  the  listener's  heart  with  the  con- 
Tietion  of  a  propheoy. 

"£nt  can  there  be  do  doubt,  Annt I"  he  at  lengtb  contriTed  to  falt«r.  "The 
report — that  ocoiuted  report — speaks  of  attempts  made  to  bide  the  matter  in 
Lestrange's  caae  t  Attempts  that,  in  some  minds,  at  least,  sneceeded  in  working 
a  conTiction  of  the  dead  man's  innocence.  But  is  Emily  aware  of  her  own 
history  I" 

"  She  is,  iinhBp[ulT ;  and  it  was  scarcely  candid  of  her,  when  you  q>oke  of  lore, 
never  to  bare  apprised  you." 

"  You  wrong  her  by  fo^ettbg  that  it  was  onl^  Qiis  momiDg  1  fonnd  ont  the 
secret  of  my  heart  i^he  never  heard  from  my  bps  one  ayllabk  of  passion :  but 
bad  she  done  lo,  you  know  her  well  enough — her  gratitude,  her  conscientions- 
ncHs,  her  pride — to  be  convinced  Uiat  she  would  have  t^d  me  all  herself  or,  if 
that  w^e  too  painful,  referred  me  to  you  for  an  explanation. " 

"You  are  right,  Ualcolm,"  said  Mrs.  Btanniforth,  softening,  "The  girl'a  in- 
stincts are  the  purest  1  have  ever  known.    But  she  love*  yon — " 

••TuBhl" 

"  Bat  1  know  abe  does ;  and  my  blindness  must  have  been  little  short  of  wilful 
not  to  have  seen  it  before." 
'"  Tush  I  tush  1  Aunt ;  yon  arc  the  dupe  of  your  own  affection."        • 

"TSo,  Malcolm,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  now.  I  was  the  dupe;  for  seeing  you 
grow  up  together  as  children  of  one  mother,  and  loving  you  as  fondly  as  ever 
mother  loved,  I  forgot  that  your  relations  were  different,  and  might  possibly 
ripen  into  the  form  wbieh  tbey  now  prceeat.  But  that  is  over ;  and  surely  tny 
oonviction  of  her  affection  would  give  you  joy,  if  yon  were  not  already  assured 

"  It  does  give  me  joy,"  answered  Malcolm,  frankly ;  then  adding,  with  a  shade 
of  bitterness :  "  but  joy  not  unmingled  with  anxiety.  My  ambition  is  too  vigorous 
to  be  Bbaadoned  without  a  struggle  ;  my  love  too  pure  to  suffer  even  the  defile- 
ment of  anociation.  Loving  Emily  now,  it  would  be  baseness  to  abandon  her  be- 
cause I  have  learned  Bometliing  that  shows  me  she  etands  specially  in  need  of 
protection  :  but  had  I  known  of  this  before,  1  would  have  striven  hard  to  regard 
her  with  indifference.  Let  these  things  rest,  however,  for  the  present,  and  say 
not  a  word  that  could  alarm  her.  Let  us  meet  as  we  have  always  met ;  and  be- 
fore  forming  a  final  resolution,  I  will  investigate  the  mystery,  and  form  a  oon- 
clusion,  yea  or  nay.     The  paper  spoke  of  doubts  I" 

Mrs.  btannifbrth  shook  ber  bead. 

"  But  Emily  knows  the  facts.    Does  she  concede  her  father's  guilt  t" 

A  sad,  rignifloant  shrag. 

"  Hen  she  does  not — you  would  say  (" 

"  No,  certainly  she  does  noL  Is  it  likely  a  daughter  would  condemn  where 
doieas  of  ouEsi<le  parties,  who  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  LeHtruDge  most  inti- 
mately, refused  to  believe  his  guilt  even  when  his  own  written  confession  was 
put  before  tbemt" 

•'  Then  she  believes  him  innoqeut  Still  I  But  how  does  she  account  for  the  con- 
feaaion,  even  putting  the  suicide  out  of  the  question  t" 

"  She  doelaree,  poor  girl— and  there  is  strange  persnaaion  r 


and  vehemenae  other  conviction — that  her  tatlier  was  the  victim  of  a  foul,  cool, 
and  diabolical  conspiracy.     She  declares  that  the  so-called  suicide  was  a  murder; 
and  accuses  her  father's  foreign  book-keeper ;  whose  sudden  disappearance  shoi^y 
sftw,  did  certainly  eive  rise  to  some  very  marked  auspidoDa" 
<>  lien  BO  also  wUl  1  bdieve,"  cried  the  young  man,  pacing  hurriedly  up  and 
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down,  to  tile  imminent  peril  of  the  prize  gwuiioiiia  and  pet  AuiliuaB  in  the  oon- 
aemtoiy. 

"  But  jon  onnot,  Malcolm ;  yoo  are  a  lawver,  and  moot  ucdentond  the  force 
of  proo&.  Too  blow  aUo  hov  eamij  our  judgment  ia  deaeired  wbea  our  affec- 
tions are  in  the  other  balance." 

"  But  I  will  believe  with  Emily,"  calmly  penisted  tlie  lover.  Be  stopped  in 
bis  walk,  and  pulling  a  fall-blown  rote,  dropped  it,  leaf  bv  leaf,  upon  the  leap- 
ing fonntain,  ae  he  continued  with  more  deliberation  and  ^eriousneee  than  hu 
Aunt  had  ever  before  heard  in  his  t^ne.  That  moment  waa  with  him  the  tqrninK 
point  of  life:  Oie  blow  that  etaggored  hie  yoong  love  ffianced  off,  and  resonantly 
struck  the  cbamber-portals  wherein  hie  niaQhood  had  been  ffatbering  strength  to 
iaane  on  the  field  of  combat.  He  vas  viaibly  tranafigured'before  her  eyee,  and 
Ufb.  Stanniforth  almost  trembled  as  she  watched  tbe  strange,  deep,  solemn  mean- 
ing which  pasaed  so  rapidly  into  his  face,  and  dwelt  with  each  an  echo  ou  hit 
tongne. 

"  I  will  believe  with  Emily,"  he  repeated ;  "  and  you,  Aunt,  have  given  the  rea 
son  which  should  shame  me  were  1  recreant  eaongh  to  doubt.  You  said  bnt 
now,  and  I  marked  well  yoor  words;  'She  is  a  girl  of  the  purest  Instincts  I  ever 
knew.'  That  judgment  my  own  judgment  ratifies:  and  who  so  stultish  as  to 
prefer  the  prejudiced  or  ignorant  reporte  of  the  papers  or  tbe  coroner  to  the 
teaehingB  of  that  divinest  insjMration — a  pure  daugliter'a  regard  for  her  dead 
lather's  memory  I 

"  Mind  you,"  be  added  hastily,  observing  that  his  Aunt  still  ahook  her  head, 
though  a  gleam  of  hope  nettled  tremnlontly  behind  the  suffusing  tean:  "Hind 
JOG,  1  only  any  that  I  will  believe  this  for  the  prceent;  believe  it  tlntit  the  con- 
trary has  been  proved  to  me  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  And  should  that 
unfortunstely  be  the  case,  then  Annt — then — ' 

His  chin  quivered — hie  voice  broke,  and  he  turned  to  the  socthem  windows 
which  overlooked  the  flower-garden,  and  the  broad  river  winding  around  the 
bases  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance. 

It  was  a  glorions  October  noon  ;  tbe  mown  field*  breathing  heavy  ineenie ; 
the  com-shocks  rustling  lazily;  the  birds  too  happy  in  their  sultry  nesU  to  sing; 
the  river  winding  blue  and  far,  past  wbite-walled  cottages  and  clumps  of  sombre 
ever^eeng — each  clump  tbe  girdle  through  which  arose,  more  jauntily  from  con- 
trast, the  towers  or  minare^  of  some  fantastic  villa  \  and  backing  the  whole  with 
■  broad  belt  of  fire,  their  topmost  ridges  melting  imperceptibly  into  faint, 
fleecy  cloods  of  imokc^  tbe  monntaioe  in  the  distance  were  all.ahlaEa  with  red 
and  golden  foliage — tbe  dryness  of  the  summer  and  the  first  frost-touch  of  the 
lalL 

•Quick — quick r  cried  Maleolm,  turning  his  blnrred  sight  hastilv  from  tbe 
landscape.  "I  see  Emily  coming  hitberward  tbrougb  the  flower-garden,  and  in 
my  present  atate  1  would  not  dare  to  meet  her.  Qive  me  whatever  documents 
you  have  relatiuE  to  her  father,  and  let  me  hence  to  scan  them  at  my  leiinre. 
Believe  me,  AnnV  he  added,  earnestly  pressing  Mra.  Stanniforth's  hand  between 
boU)  hie  own  :  "  believe  me,  I  repeat,  that  aitbouzh  in  tbe  absence  of  other  evi- 
dence— -yea,  even  in  the  face  of  very  strong,  if  not  wholly  convincing,  testi- 
moDj — I  would  trust  to  those  pure  instinets  of  which  you  are  so  competent  a 
jndge:  nevertheless  should  1.  contrary  to  my  expectations  and  hopes,  find  the 
proofs  wholly  indnbitable — wholly  inoon testable — the  gnitt  of  Emily's  father  a 
point  beyond  dispute — oh,  in  that  case — " 

He  paused,  and  dropped  his  suddenly- wrinkled  brow  into  tbe  palm  of  liis  left 
h«nd,  while  tabjng  with  his  ri^t  a  small  sealed  ebony  box,  which  his  Aunt  bad 
bturiedly  withdrawn  from  tbe  silver  writing-caoe,  and  now  tendered  to  him,  but 
with  evident  reluctance. 

"  And  in  that  case,"  she  repeated,  anxiously  desiring  him  to  terminate  the  sen- 

"In  that  caee,"  he  added,  eagerly  snatching  tbe  box,  which  he  hid  m  hia 
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breaat-pocket,  and  kiiuDg  Uu  ireeping  vonuui  on  both  ohMb, — "  in  that  oiise, 
desreet  Aunt,  pray  of  QoA't  marcy  to  enlightea  me  I  For  without  Emily,  or  the 
hop«  of  her.  I  Enoir  of  no  pleasure  in  thia  irtn'ld's  ^ft,  to  compeuMte  its  weari- 
new:   and  yet  to  take  her  vith  a  soil  upon  her  name — to  hare  the  fingei 

SDiDted  at  her  innoceace,  and  thi'  malicioug  whisper  hiuing  rapidly  frraa  ^p  to 
p — death  of  my  Boul  I  Aunt,  it  would  drire  me  mad  in  a  veek — in  an  haur  I  1 
■faould  become  U>e  aoicide  they  eay  her  father  was ;  or  lore  would  tnm  to  loath- 
ioR,  when  it  found  shame  ita  mly  guerdon.  I  am  worldly,  and  of  Uie  world ; 
without  Btreogth  to  live  agaimt,  beat  back  a^ml,  beat  down  the  opinion  of 
Bodety.     Unleea  I  can  prove  him  innocent,  the  secret  of  my  love  moK  die  with 

So  saying,  he  nubed  madly  from  the  room,  and  was  far  down  the  avanne  lead- 
ing to  the  river-pier,  before  Emily,  enteiing  Che  conservatory  from  the  other  side, 
was  shocked  to  find  her  dear  mamma  {for  so  Mrs.  titanniforth  bad  tangbt  the  orphan 
girl  to  call  her)  only  slowly  recovering  from  a  sharp  STneope,  or  swoon,  and 
wlently  att^ting,  by  her  fast  flowing  tear*,  Che  depth  of  the  alarm  whioh  her 
nimheir's  wild  words  had  eogendered. 

But  Emily  kaew  naught  of  this:  aiupeeCed  not  that  the  heart,  now  thrabbfog 
■0  wildly  agwnst  her  own.  and  now  so  deadly  still,  that  she  almost  shrieked  iu 
fear  it  bad  ceased  to  beat  for  ever : — youog  Kmily  knew  nothing  of  these  things, 
nor  was  she  deatined  to  Iniow,  nntU  time  shunld  have  given  ite  oatain  answer  to 
her  lover's  doubts.  A  lover  whose  passion  she  was  ignorant  of,  while  cauNng : 
an  agony  inithe  like  predicament. 

No  sveeter  face  than  hen,  as  she  threw  atide  her  gjpey  bonnet,  and,  pillowing 
the  slightly-silvered  bead  apon  her  yonnger  breast,  q>niilLled  water  fi«m  thafono- 
taiD  over  the  icy  features, — no  sweeter  face,  with  its  loose  golden  onrls,  red  lipa, 
white,  almond  teeth — great,  grey  eyes  Hashing  purple  under  the  light  of  their 
nlkea  lashes,  and  cheeks  of  the  syringa's  paleness,  vritfai  the  only  fiuat  flnahes  of 
oolor  nestling  frightenedly  in  die  dimples. — no  sweeter  face  thao  hers  could  that 
October  noon-smi  rest  upon:  scarce  any  lovelier  viaion  coidd  have  crossed  the 
brain  of  dreamiog  Goid^-thenoeforward  to  be  seized  and  made  immortal  by  hia 


"  Okaht  me,"  cried  Tristram  Shandy,  when  the  fair  fiQe  de  chaml>re  had  beat 
unavoidably  thrown  off  her  centre  aC  Che  foot  of  the  bed,—"  gnuit  roe,  gresC 
Oovemor  of  Natnre,  that  wherever  tby  providence  shall  place  me,  whatever  ray 
trial%  whatever  my  danger,  whatever  my  eilaation, — grant  that  I  may  f^I  tM 
movemeats  which  arise  out  of  it,  and  which  bdong  to  me  as  a  man:  and  if  I 
govern  them  as  a  good  one,  I  will  trust  the  issue  to  Thy  jnstica-^or  it  ia  Tlwn 
that  hast  made  na,  and  not  we  ourselvea." 

We  know  that,  in  the  evil  days  we  have  fallen  apon,  it  it  fuliianabl*  to  eaoi- 
lidw  the  oapaoity  of  sentiment  aa  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  apooneyism.  Th« 
fast  young  men  of  modern  society  seem  to  believe  that  every  eompliraent  to  their 
moral  nature  must,  of  neceaBtyiDe  subtracted  from  the  givei'a  estimate  of  their 
intellaotnal  force.  Therefore  it  is.  we  nippose,  that  they  so  seldom  (^ve  ns  » 
(diance  to  insult  them,  for  any  pl»of  of  tcndenicss  or  senability  let  Ul  u  aa  un- 
guarded moment.  And  therefor^  also,  it  must  be,  that  yotir  dapper  el«i4»— sal>- 
aitting,  some  of  them,  aa  aged  mother  or  diiajudated  niter  on  very  moderate  in- 
comes— iconld  so  gladly  have  us  fancy  tbat  they  are  all  Oiaoon  and  Laraa  to  a. 
man :  creature*  KBeled  i^net  emotions— insensible  to  lore  or  aympatby,  and 
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wOfally  uKbtlen  to  all  the  minor  threads  of  feeling  that  make  up  the  frtokled 
tissue  of  this  dear  old  moUe;  life. 

Is  it  Dot  Luaiwi  who  telk  qb  of  a  taetad,  called  Philomenee,  vho  Unghed  hloi- 
Klf  to  death  on  tedng  an  aaa  deroar  the  figs,  which  bad  been  gathered  for  hie 
(the  philoaofdiu'B)  dinner  t  Now  to  our  thinking  the  lire  aae  got  decidedly  the 
better  of  the  dead  diiciple  of  Democritui;  aod  no  better  thna  Philomenes  is  be 
who  peiTDita  tiie  an  of  (aehion  to  deronr  the  baaqueta  which  our  hearts,  rightly 
governed,  serve  up  for  our  daily  anoeptBnce.     We  tielieve  it  qaite  poasible  for  a 

Sau&g  man  to  lore  unoerelT,  devote^j,  ^tber  a  sweetheart  or  his  mother,  or 
>th  ti^ether,  without  in  the  least  cocceding  that  the  fact  or  faots  m\i«t  derogate 
from  his  prcTiona  maahood^-if  he  ever  h&d  aoy — but  rather  the  rereree :  and  it 
would  greatly  please  us  if  the  "  Society  for  Uie  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge" would  appoint  a  sab-committee  for  the  "  Diffusion  of  Christian  Feeling" 
njpon  these  and  other  kindred  topios  of  our  commonplace  and  every-day  ezpe- 
nenc&  And  of  the  two,  ai  between  Feeling  and  Knowledge,  we  believe  that 
our  pet  sob-eommittee's  labors  would  prove  iuoredibly  the  more  important. 

By  all  which  fanfaronade  and  {Ailanderinn  (the  foregoing  obeervations)  we 
only  seek  to  remove  from  the  reader's  mind  the  very  natand  suppoeitiou  (as 
things  go)  Uiat  Ualoolm  Berry  was,  is,  or  most  have  been  a  "  Nincompoop," 
because  we  saw  him  in  the  last  chapter  giving  way  to  the  preasora  of  extraonli- 
nanr  exeitement. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Barry  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  '  An  attorney  and  oommiseioner 
^deeds,  in  Wall  street  oocasioDally  dabbling  In  the  fancy  stocks,  when  hia  own 
pn^MloDiI  earnings  and  his  Aunt's  allowance  together  fell  short  of  his  somewhat 
extravagant  and  generona  habits — he  had  the  reputation  of  more  than  ordinary 
shrewdnee*  andsagacity,  even  in  that  quarter  of  the  shrewd  and  wise:  oad 
doubtleas  onr  nport  of  us  conduct  during  the  scene  in  the  conservatory  would 
be  condemned  X  a  libel  by  those  who  had  only  seen  him  orosfr^xtmiDiiig  the  truth 
out  of  a  reluctant  or  pravaricating  witness,  or  watching  for  the  rise  on  'CSiangfl, 
alter  the  Bears  had  pulled  down  a  certain  "  Fancy"  to  Uie  point  at  which  reactim 
became  a  neeeiNty  bsTond  controL 

Young  and  fond  of  amusement,  though  neTBT  dissipated,  it  might  have  struck 
an  observant  eye  that  he  rather  mixed  in  the  frivolitjea  of  the  world  as  a 
Btndent  of  human  nature,  than  himself  a  member  of  the  herd.  His  eye  quickly 
sciied  on  all  the  bomorons  phases  of  society,  and  he  posseaeed  great  discrimi- 
nstion  of  character — a  habit  oF  analysing  circmnstances  in  their  connexion 
with  men;  and  an  iuduatry  thst  shrunk  from  no  labor  when  onee  satisfled 
that  the  game  would  be  worth  the  candle.  Those  who  knew  Httle  about  him, 
liked  what  little  Uiey  knew,  and  pronounced  him  a  right  good  fellow,  though  a 
little  era^ ;  while  the  few  who  stood  farther  within  the  circle  of  hjs  confidence, 
bdiered  uiey  saw  in  his  quist  acquisitions  the  unfolding  of  a  very  resolute,  keen, 
patient  mnn — one  thoroughly  earnest  onder  the  iuspiratlon  of  ambitious  prompt- 
IDgj.  and  certain  to  prove  a.  formidable,  il  not  successful  competitor  for  any  prize 
he  should  set  before  himself  to  win. 

Bach  was  Malcolm  Berry,  as  he  now  applied  himself  to  the  eiamiiintiun  of  the 
&iets  coDceruing  Lestrange's  death ;  aod,  diaciptined  as  his  mind  had  been  in 
legal  studies,  it'was  not  an  impossible  task,  though  difficult,  to  divest  himself  of 
all  eitroaeous  prejadice  in  tlie  Judgment  he  should  form  upon  the  caae  presented 
in  the  papers  which  his  aunt  had  given  bim. 

That  cose  was  certainly  most  curiooa,  presenting  contradictory  theories  in 
CTsry  aspect,  and  showing  a  conolusion  so  utterly  at  variance  vith  the  premises, 
that  the  inquirer  was  many  times  tempted  to  throw  up  the  analysis,  and  agree 
with  the  general  verdict  pronounced  by  the  more  chantuble,  that  the  defaulting 
treasurer  must  have  been  insnne.  ^ut  st  such  momenta  the  remembrance  of 
Emily'i  strong  oonvictioa,  and  his  aunt's  words,  "she  is  a  girl  of  the  purest  in- 
■tinets  I  have  ever  koowa,"  would  come  back  on  him,  as  if  upbraiding  his  little 
&itb',  aod  agUB  vronld  theory,  "1  will  believe  with  Emily,"  rise  unbidden  to  bis 
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lip^   and  tiogle  freah  kope  (vbich  u  life)  ^iron^  his  oonfiued   and  weary 

Tlie  facts  in  their  rongheat  and  most  nalced  form  stood  bnefly  thiu : 

Clurles  AmadJB  Lettronge  belonged  to  ■  high  Louisianiui  funily,  and  po»- 
aaBBed  in  hia  ova  rieht  an  eatate  and  otJier  property  valued  at  little  short  of  two 
hundred  thotuand  dallara.  He  was  Mcomplighed,  eloquent,  widely  respected — a 
widower  in  the  prime  of  life — the  father  of  one  obild  ;  a  man  moving  proudly  in 
the  best  ctrclea  of  the  South,  and  elected  to  the  office  of  State  Treaaorer  aa  a 
soarantee  for  certain  higher  political  honors  that  only  awaited  liia  acceptance. 
No  man  in  all  the  country  commanded  a  more  eminent  position ;  and  on  none  did 
the  reepoaHibilities  of  office  sit  with  a  graver  or  more  natural  grace 

Suddenly  one  morning  be  was  found  dead  on  hia  office  floor :  a  pistol  lay  be- 
sids  him,  and  Ilia  skull  was  shattered— ^the  ball  entering  at  the  left  tiSt,  and  pasa- 
iog  daanaaxd  till  arreated  by  the  lower  maxillary  on  the  right,  where  it  lodged. 

The  nature  of  this  wound  would  have  suggested  murder  :  for  if  the  dead  man 
killed  himself,  he  must  have  held  the  weapoa  in  his  left  head — inoonvenientlj  i 
and  ^eld  the  left  hand  higher  thao  his  head — more  inconvenient  stilt.  [Let  ds 
here  observe  that  the  loatter  of  ooniwnienes  in  suicide  is  B  point  of  the  greatest 


moment — however  paradoxical  the  assertion  mky  appear.  For  ai 
method  involves  of  neceuity  the  chance  of  failure ;  and  numbers  quite  mad 
enough  to  seek  instant  oblivion,  would  yet  shrink  from  the  alternative  of  only 
being  mangtsd  and  surviving.]  The  place  and  time,  toc^  favored  the  first  suspi- 
cion of  foul  play  :  for  Lastrange,  as  was  his  custom  towards  the  period  for  mak- 
ing up  his  annual  returns,  had  remained  late  iu  his  oBice' — often  remaining  there 
till  morning  broke  in  upon  his  labors ;  and  the  building  was  a  large  one,  stand- 
ing aloue  in  a  large  courtyard,  and  quite  deserted  after  nightfall  by  the  nume- 
rous clerks  and  applicants  who  thronged  through  its  galleries  by  ^y. 
*  Hig  usual  companion  and  assistant  in  these  noeturnal  labors  waPa  Polish  gen- 
tleman named  Bwartzberg  :  Kudolpb  Swartzberg,  of  Swartzberg,  an  exiled  Polish 
baron,  either  of  his  own  or  some  hereditary  creation — for  the  patent  of  nobility 
was  not  a  point  examined.  This  Pole  had  been  employed  as  Leatrange's  secre- 
tanr,  more  from  oompassion  than  any  actual  need  of'^hia  limited  arithmetical 
skill ;  hut  what  ha  Fell  short  in  usefulness  as  A  clerk,  was  mora  than  compensated 
by  hia  fluent  mastery  of  languages.  And  Lestrange.  who  had  studied  German 
in  his  youth — partly  to  amuse  his  leisure,  and  partly  to  relieve  his  protigi  from 
the  sense  of  unrequited  obligation — Lestrange,  we  say,  had  recently  been  taking 
lessons  in  the  tongue  of  Fatherland,  under  thia  zealous  and  andonbtediy  accom- 
plished professor. 

Tbia  Swartzberg,  as  was  proved^-or  rather  he  himself  proclaiming  it — had 
been  in  the  office  with  deoeascd  until  after  eleven  o'clock  on  the  preceding  night, 
"  at  which  time,"  added  the  Pule,  "  Mr.  Lestrange  was  quite  well  and  rational, 
though  downcast  and  in  low  ^irits  about  some  deficiendes  which  ha  said  lie 
was  unable  to  make  op." 

This  was  the  first  hint  of  defalcation  ;  and  being  universally  regarded  as  an 
insult  aggravating  the  murder  already  committed  Baron  Rudolph  would  un- 
doubtedly and  right  quickly  have  been  suspended  to  the  nearest  tree,  had  be  not 
chanced  to  call  attention,  just  at  the  critical  tnoment,  to  an  nndireeted  letter 
placed  carefully  in  the  centre  of  the  Treasurer's  writing  table,  as  if  with  the  .de- 
sign of  attracting  prompt  attention. 

The  letter  was  opened  and  read,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  Le- 
strange') frienda  They  shook  their  heads  in  silence;  some  few  of  theni  shed 
tears,  and  the  suspected  murderer  was  released — the  letter  being  nnquestlon. 
ably  ill  Leatrange's  hand,  and  confessing  a  determination  to  commit  suicide  in 
consequence  of  a  large  deficit  in  the  funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  This  deficit,  it 
wasalterwardsas(;crtained,Bmounled  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
negotiable  State  bonds  and  specie — some  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and 
the  rest  in  the  securitiea  mentioned.    The  letter  was  not  signed,  \o  be  sure ;  but 
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what  could  that  avail  when  the  handwriting  was  undoubtedly  L««treiige'6 1 
The  deficit.  moreoTer,  waa  not  so  large  bat  that  a  judicious  employment  of  I^- 
straoge'i  eetat«  and  credit  could  have  been  made  to  meet  it  hoeorablj:  but  of 
what  aervice,  either,  eoulil  thai  be — once  the  defaulter  had  paid  all  debts  in  onet 
Leatranee — if  we  except  hie  child,  then  a  girl  in  her  aeveath  summer — was 
the  Lut  of  a  long  and  distingaiBhed  line.  He  bad  no  immediate  relatirei  to  see 
to  the  diapiMition  of  his  property ;  and  the  whole  was  coofiscated  to  malie  up 
the  missing  funds,  save  only  a  limiled  competence  reserved  for  little  Emily  bj 
the  forbearance  uf  the  State  ;  and  with  tbJ9  she  was  eonsigned  to  the  guariliaD- 
■iiip  of  Mrs.  Statmiforth,  who  took  charge  of  (he  deserted  orphan,  partly  (ram  a 
sentiment  of  pure,  abstract  compassian,  and  womanly  kindness;  and  partly 
from  the  recollection  that  the  cbild's  father  had  once  been  very  dear  to  her  who 
now  threw  the  broad  shield  of  her  undoubted  position  around  the  inheritance  of 
shame.  Mra.  Stanniforth  shortly  sfber  moving  Korth,  the  whole'  matter  faded 
rapidly  from  the  pnblio  mind  :  nor  even  did  the  subsequent  stidden  and  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  Ur.  Rudolph  SwartLbers  avail  to  re-arouse  suspicion  on 
a  point  which  seemed  so  inoontestably  and  amply  settled. 


Without  strength  to  resist  temptation,  he  misappropriated  the  pubho  money ; 
while,  not  aeonstomed  to  in&my,  his  reason  reeled  beneath  the  load,  and 
'  of  hia  own  aooord  he  has  thus  fiercely  paid  the  Dtmost  penalty  of  his  dishonor. 
But  yet  ve  never  knew  that  he  gamDled  I  and  he  was  a  man  whose  open  nature 
eoDld  hardly  have  ooocealed  any  active  vice." 

"The  idiot,"  yelled  the  many.  "Why,  he  might  have  stolen  twice  or  thrice  the 
•me  without  suspicion,  and  kept  all  square  by  merely  signing  his  name  tj:i  a  false  re- 
turn f  No  one  could  have  questioned  him — no  one  could  have  asked  him  to  pro- 
duce the  bonds,  at  least  undl  the  expiration  of  hia  term.  Yea,  for  that  matter, 
he  might  have  hoaeetly  borrowed  more  than  he  has  now  defaulted  on  tbe  simple 
security  of  his  name  I  And  how  quieUy,  too,  he  must  bare  played  his  praukel 
who  ever  heard  it  hinted  that  LesCrange  wae  a  gambler  1" 

The  matter  was  a  nine-days'  wonder ;  and  thus  the  people  talked,  and  thus  it 
was  fbri^tten.  But  their  iuconsistent  speculations  preeented  some  very  eurions 
points  of  oonsisteccy ;  and  the  ease  itaelf  assumed  hourly,  the  more  Malcolm  Berry 
examined  it,  b  more  and  more  doubtful  aspect  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  suicide ; 
while  many  miuor  points,  overlooked  Id  the  excitameut  of  the  immeoiate  tragedy, 
now  preaed  agun  upon  tiie  young  lawyer's  att^ntian^aU  tending  to  prove  right 
the  first  impression  of  popuUr  instinct— that  a  murder  most  foul  had  beeu  com-  . 
mitted  in  order  to  screen  the  perpetrator  of  a  vast  snd  deliberate  robbery. 

"Aimt."  said  Halcotm  Berry,  very  guietJ^  dropping  into  the  conservatory  one 
day — it  waa  about  a  month  after  the  interview  described  in  our  first  chapter — 
"Aunt.  I  am  come  to  say  farewelll" 

"  To  say  Jewell  I"  echoed  the  lady  with  astoLishment.  "  Wby.  it  is  nearly 
six  weeks  since  I  last  saw  you  I  and  weeks  of  the  most  harassing  anxiety." 

"  Very  true,"  he  onawered,  kissing  her,  "I  forgot  to  write,  I  believe;  but  I 
have  been  at  New  Orleans." 

"  About  that  dreadful  buMnessC  eagerly  interrogated  Mrs.  Stanniforth — the 
eolor  fading  from  her  cheeks  as  she  bent  forward  to  whisper,  and  receive  the 
whiuiered  reply. 

"WeUr 

"  I  have  made  inquiries — " 

"WeU— well!"       • 

"And  satisfied  myself — " 

"  Well— well— of  what?'  interrupted  the  lady  breathlessly. 

"  That  I  must  vint  Europe,  Mid  without  delay." 

"  Then  there  is  hope  V 

"  Certainly,  I  beUeve,  unless  my  calcnlalioiu  deceive  mc" 
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"  God's  inflnite  mercj  b«  praiaed  for  tbU  t  Bnt  jon  viU  tee  Emily  before  yon 
go  t    Too  will  tell  her — '' 

"  Not  for  worlds;  and  pray  re«tr«in  vounelf,  dearcat  Aunt,  or  you  may  rnia 
■II.    I  hare  at  present  not  one  p>rticle  of  proof ;  a  mere  conjectare-   ' 

"  Bnt  it  hna  Batisf 

"  It  hoa  eutitfied  i 
udemtion  than  we 
hopes ;  bnt  thst  a  the  ntzmwt  1  caa  toy." 

■■PoeitiTely?" 

"  Pomtirelj." 
.    '"nien  be  it  as  yon  wisb.     I  will  say  not  another  word  npon  the  ml^ect;  and 
now  sit  down  and  let  us  speak  sbont  your  preparatioBs." 

Tbe  ehaorful  confldenea  of  her  tone  was  very  sootiiiDg ;  and  her  eye*  beamed 
forth  a  hopefdlnesa  and  happiness  to  which,  at  least  in  any  such  intense  decree, 
thev  had  long  been  etrangen.  Emily  sood  joined  tJienl  «a  they  cat  togeUier ; 
and  though  she  snepeeted  nothing  of  their  secret — Bugpect«d  nol  even  that  Mal- 
colm knew  her  history — another  iDetinct  oow  whispered  that  the  close  of  a  long 
night  was  drawing  near — a  brighter  dawn  about  to  rise  on  ber  long  donded 
existence. 


COAPTER  m. 


Momme  of  absence  are  weary  months;  and  of  absence  and  euspense  more  weary 

?eL  Malcolm  Berry  was  in  Europe,  Tiaiting  every  bourse  and  place  of  eiehanje; 
eeoming  familiar  with  money-dealen  of  all  countries  and  races,  and  making 
frequent  drafts  upon  his  Aont  for  the  pnrchaM  of  American  securities  and  bonds, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  he  sold  again  in  a  few  days,  to  purchase  atill  other 
eeevtritJes  with  the  proceeds. .  He  did  not,  however,  lose  so  much  as  roipht  ba^e 
been  expected  by  these  irregular,  and  apparently,  objectlees  transactions — his 
Wall  street  experience  now  standing  him  in  good  stead ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  regular  stocVbrokeia  conaidercd  nim  a  honulees  lunatic,  with  a  strange  passion 
for  dabbling  in  all  kinds  of  American  scrip.  Ten-  few  were  able  to  outwit  him 
when  it  came  to  settling  the  real  value  of  tlie  debentures  which  he  wished  either 
to  acquire  or  diapose  of  He  mingled  czclusiTcW  in  money  circles,  and  made  lit- 
tle acquuntjince  with  any  one  who  could  not  give  him  some  further  information 
as  to  American  stocks — rather  seeming  to  favor,  than  takiog  any  pains  to  di». 
conrage  the  generally-received  impression,  that  be  was  a  monomaniac  on  this  one 
particular  poiut.  Where  stocks  were  in  the  bands  of  holders  not  desiring  to  sell, 
he  would  either  ask  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  them,  or  ingratiate  himself  with 
some  clerk  or  office-port«r,  wham  he  would  pay  liberally  for  an  exact  desciiptioii 
— names,  dates,  and  ao  forth — of  the  otherwise  uesttainable  docnments.  There 
certwnly  was  great  method  in  his  madness  ;  and  if  we  were  forced  to  conjecture 
n  jKiaaible  object,  it  might  be  said  that,  judging  from  his  conduct  he  was  anxious 
to  inspect  all  American  "  paper,"  in  order  to  trace  out  certain  miauog  securiUes, 
not  specifically  known,  but  capable  of  identification  by  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence. 

This  only  is  certain,  that — mad  or  otherwise— hts  pursuite  were  carried  on  with 
almost  sleepless  bdustry,  nnd  pushed  in  many  direction*  af  the  same  moment,  as 
might  be  seen  by  the  extensive  correspondence  which  he  kept  up  doily  with  cer- 
taio  broken,  selected  in  all  the  chief  towns  through  which  be  had  passed.  After 
wandering  tiwm  London  to  Paris,  and  thence  («  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
all  the  other  great  centres  of  commercial  activity,  he  hod  gradually  been  drawn 
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back  U)  Parii — yeiy  much  at  »  honsd,  throTD  off  vild  at  first  in  Beireh  of  donbt- 
ful  game,  will  graauaJly  narrow  the  circle  of  ita  beaUng,  and  grow  lieeiisr  and 
vanaer  in  punimt  u  the  Kent  Etrengthem  on  ita  retnnuDg  footitepi. 

But,  biuy  H  be  waa  wiUi  tbeae  cares  and  thij  ocareapoDdeiiee,  Ualoolin  Berry 
tbtind  time  to  remember  bia  Aun^  and  time,  also,  for  lome  formidably  lengthj 
cpistlee  addreaeed  to  a  firm  of  wUi^tora  io  Nev  Orleaiu — rSoUcitora  once  inlioiau! 
with  Lestrange,  and  who  had  wound  up  bia  afbire  od  the  diacovery  of  tlie  defal- 
cation. The  letters  U,  Mr*.  StaJmifortli  were  at  firrt  rery  dmected  and  laconic, 
merely  mentioDicg  that  ba  wa«  well  or  ill,  aa  the  caae  might  be  ;  and  referring 
ber  for  all  farther  particular!  etneeroing  hiioaelf  to  the  lettw  "  For  Emily,"  which 
generally  came  iacloaed  in  each  of  hera.  These  incloaurca,  of  coone,  contuned 
no  sUnaion  whatever  to  the  real  object  of  hii  travela — NippaBing  h'r"  to  have  one. 
They  were  filled  with  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  in  whieh  he  thought  she  might 
be  interested,  and  laugluDg  observations  od  the  men  and  manners  with  which  he 
waa  thrown  in  contact  But  there  was  a  hollownes)  ui  these  merry  qnips,  and  an 
anzie^  that  could  uot  b«  Toiled,  obti^diiig  ita  ^reteotse  even  into  the  gaveit  of 
Usflpatokry  landscapes:  the  Tivscity  was  ftveed,  Iha  eheHfulMWs  unreal  i  <wd 
lax,  uDgrammaticai  seatcoces  here  and  there,  betrayed  that  the  writer's  pen  was 
only  engaged  by  eompulsioo  on  a  ta»b  favm  which  his  thoughts  would  wander  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  word.  At  least,  such  wu  Urt.  Stanoiiorth's  private  criticism, 
and  she  was  a  lady  Tcry  craopetent  to  judge ;  but  with  Emily,  of  course— who 
loved,  without  as  yet  having  been  roased  to  a  perception  of  the  faot — the  letter* 
had  ^  the  wit  of  B<nleai^  Uie  learning  of  MonbaigDe,  the  logic  of  Blaise  Paaoal, 
and  that  indefinable  charm  which  hovers  rouid  (he  written  reveries  of  Abelard. 
^e  looked  eagerly  for  them  from  post  to  post — readiiy  «ael^  if  not  a  thontHid 
timea,  at  least  unceasingly,  uDtil  the  next  arrived ;  ana  finally  beoame,  firet  pet- 
tish, and  then  oaessy,  and  lastly,  alarmed,  whan  niddenly  the  letters  to  the  Annt 
became  long,  and  blotted,  and  coafldeDtial-looUag  (cootsiniDg  matter  which  Mis. 
9.  could  not  permit  her  ward  to  see),  while  the  icclonires  to  herself  grew  shorter, 
but  more  fervid — apparently  making  up  in  ardency  what  they  h«d  loat  in  length. 

Meantime  the  months  rolled  on,  and  the  forests  on  the  mauBt«in-«idei  in  front 
of  Xindenholt  slowly  dropped  their  Qamiog  liveries  and  shivered  naked  in  the 
icy  blasts,  each  tree  and  braaoh  standing  out  individualized  sgainst  the  mono- 
tunoua  snow-drifls ;  while  the  blue  liae  of  the  river — like  a  vein  on  some  Eur 

e'rl's  brow — was  seen  winding  through  whitened  plains,  past  desolate  cottages 
it  lately  half-hidden  under  roses,  and  disappearing,  every  here  and  there,  behind 
clamps  of  evergreens  now  diademed  with  snow  and  dropt  with  pendeot  ioieles, 
until  the  eye  oonld  no  longer  follow  ita  Ca^-drawn  carves,  receding  on  the  verge 
at  the  hontoo. 

It  waa  winter  at  Lindenholt  aud  still  Mrs.  Stannifbrth  stayed  there,  thoi^b  all 
the  neighlxriog  viltas  were-  deserted,  and  the  oountry  as  eheerless  as  a  miser's 
wedding  Her  mansion  in  town  stood  idle  and  at  the  service  of  any  poor  rela- 
tions who  might  choose  to  oocapyit;  and  great  was  the  disappoinlinent  and 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with  anger,  in  fsBhionable  eiroles,  when  Mrs.  S.,  in  reply  to 
some  city  invEtaUona,  sent  answer  that  for  some  moDths,  at  least,  she  conld  neither 
visit  nor  receiver  Some  said  that  she  was  bitten  with  spiritaaUsm  and  holding 
mystic  iraneci  in  the  wilderness;  others  that  riie  was  utterly  bankrupt  and 
rained,  aod  that  ("khowbg  what  thty  had  always  kuowo")  it  could  only  b« 
wondered  she  bad  kq>t  up  the  pace  so  long :  while  yet  othen  coi^ectured  that 
the  new  Pnseyite  curate,  who  had  recently  settled  in  ber  suburban  Bcigbboiliood, 
and  there  distingiiished  himself  for  his  partiality  to  altar  cloths  and  Tennyaon, 
intioniDg  the  service  and  dividing  his  sleek  hair  in  the  centre, — it  was  conjeo- 
tored,  wG  say,  and  ehieSy  by  Mrs.  Stanni forth'*  elderly  and  spinMer  friends,  that 
this  evangehesl  young  man  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  mysterious  saclusioD. 

Bnt  tbe  snow-drifts  melted,  and  the  tress  and  the  bntoehes  again  lost  their 
individual  distiactnesa,  green  leavei  hiding  the  traeei;  of  each  spectral  limb,  and 
weaving  the  whole  into  a  robe,  which  fell,  with  many  k  bMlgvy  undulation  and 
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TsHeyed  twe«p,  from  the  ihoalden  of  tbe  muestic  hUli.    The  birds  hnd  mntod 
«t  St.  Valeatine ;  tnd  ceaselesBly,  along  the  wulu  and  in  the  shrubberie*  of  the 

Erden — for  hunger  ia  ohronio  with  the  yoong — their  broods  were  chirping, 
oh  morning  mw  a  lighter  hoar-fraat  on  the  panes  of  the  coDservatory ;  and 
Wae  and  far — throngh  fielda  enlivened  \>J  groups  ot  oriiMoii-rfiirted  laborers,  and 
milking  girli  pacing  home  with  fnll  puis  balaDoed  on  their  eteady  heads — the 
brighi,  broad,  miisiMl  river  ewept  on  past  white-walled  oottnges,  and  villas  thick 
iriUi  roses,  and  clumps  of  evergreena  throwing  pleasant  shade  over  the  groDods 

■    ■  "  id  Mia.  Stanniforth 

u  called — would  be 

Tliej  were  Biaading  in  the  oonservatory,  and  tlieblnshthat  seemed  to  overipread 
the  jooDg  girl's  feature^  may  have  been  but  the  refleotJan  of  the  red  geraniums 
■he  was  watering. 

"  See  set  what  yon  are  doing,  child ''  cried  Mn.  Stannifbrth  with  somethiog 
not  unlike  a  aoream ;  "von  are  drowning  the  salvias  with  water — though  yon 
know,  just  u  well  ■•  I  do,  it  is  death  to  tb«n  to  be  watered  before  anndown. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Emily,  with  a  deeper  blosh,  and  she  tried  to  fill  tb« 
watering-pot  again  in  the  nurble  basin ;  but  the  roM  fish  got  into  it,  and  tba 
deep  sleeves  of  her  Uae  morning  robe  got  bedabbled,  and  her  golden  eurli  oon- 
trived  to  eeeape  from  their  bine  ribbon,  and  altogether  her  confnsion  was  ^tJ- 
able. 

"  ^t  down,  child,"  said  Ura  Btanniforth,  not  attempting  to  repress  ■  significant 
smile  ;  "  I  see  you  are  unfortunate  this  morniiig  ;  and  yet  few  brighter  days — " 

llie  elder  lady  paused  as  if  remembering  a  secret  which  oareleesoees  bad  been 
OD  the  brink  of  oiTnlging. 

"  What  can  yon  mean,  dear  mamma,"  panted  Emily,  the  color  suddenly  fonak- 
ing  her  cheek  as  she  sank  upon  the  rustic  sofa.  "  Why  should  this  day  be 
brighter  than  any  otherl  Can  Ualooltn  really  be  coming  home."  She  paused 
in  a  predicament ;  and  now  brow,  cheek,  and  neck  flashed  almost  crimson.  [But 
it  may  have  been  that  tlie  geraniums  were  in  fault,  as  we  modestly  conjectured 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  child,  I  wish  he  were,"  laughed  Mrs.  Staaniforth,  "  if 
for  nothing  but  to  see  your  fine  complezionl  But  eerifiusly,  Emily — for  it  is 
time  we  should  talk  seriously — wonld  Malcolm's  return — say  in  n  week  or  two — 
give  you  more  than  oommon  pleasure  t" 

Tbe  questioned  party  looked  half  bewildered  and  half  terrified.  The  chameleon 
is  not  the  only  living  thing  of  variable  hue.  Sometimes  Uie  red  fucheiaa  and 
geranmm,9  predomiasjwd,  and  at  others  her  face  caught  tbe  hne  of  the  Egyptian 
lily. 

"  Why  do  yon  pant  so,  my  poor  ohildr'  whispered  Mrs.  Stanniforth.  soothingly. 
She  sat  down  beaida  her  on  the  sofa  ;  and  Emily,  now  grown  deadly  pole  and 
very  weak,  nestled  timidly  in  her  embrace. 

"  Oh  dear  mamma,  dear,  dear  mamma.' was  all  that  she  could  utter;  nud  her 
tears  fell  taat,  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her  little  heart  were  breaking. 

"  Canie~-«ome,  Emily,"  went  on  the  elder  lady;  "this  is  weakness — this  is 
folly — this  is  very  wrong  indeed."  And  the  speaker  passe^  her  fingers  through 
the  golden  cnrls  that  nertJ.ed  on  her  breast,  and  drew  the  meek  head  closer,  as  if 
aasons  that  the  fluttered  brain  should  bear  how  fcmdly  tbe  heart  within  was 
throbbing  with  its  secret, 

"  Come,  come.  Emily,"  she  repeated.  "  Tou  must  look  up  and  smile  at  me,  for 
I  have  great  good  newa"  • 

Emily  did  look  up,  but  not  with  joy:  with  terror. 

"  You  wonld  say—"  she  faltered  breathlessly. 

"  Suppose,  darling,  I  should  say  "Caai.  Haloolm  loved  yon,  and  that  I  wished  you 
t«  lore  him?" 

Quick  as  lightning  the  geranium  tint  again  predominated — a  warmer  conscions- 
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In  these  praj'en  Mn.  BtwmiforUi  bad  ofteu  heard  Emil^  mention  her  father'a 
ut^— her  own  most  perfect  oon&denee  of  hi«  innc 
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Bea,  ■  snltrier  glow:  bnt  next  uutant  the  EgyptUn  lily  flnng  ita  color,  the  bowed 
hMtd  Hnk  forward,  and  the  olosping  luuide  r^azed,  ai  if  nnittan  wiUi  sudden  syn- 
Dope  ander  that  tremulous  psUor. 

A  puise  of  some  momenta  followed,  only  broken  by  low  conTolsiTe  sobs  and 
the  rbatling  ot  their  momins  dresses  m  Mn.  Stacniforth  again  drew  Emily  cloaer 
to  her  heart  But  the  girl  slipped  softiy  from  her  embrace,  slipped  from  the  sofa 
to  the  floor;  and  kneeling  there,  with  her  head  bnried  in  that  kind,  motlierlv  lap, 
■nd  her  hands  reaching  blindly  up  as  if  to  touch  the  eyea  (that  could  oot  see 
fliem  for  weeping),  and  close  the  eyes  that  they  might  not  rest  upon  a  daughter 
oonfeasiiiK  ber  bther's  abame. — so  Emily  now  knelt  beside  the  fountain,  and  ita 
nray  fell  gratefiilly  on  her  buraing  neck  and  tingling  fingers,  as,  with  an  effort 
M  self-aaorificing  will  (ah,  how  she  wfithed  and  qutrered  in  the  agonylt  shs  at 
length  gained  sufficient  control  of  her  emotions  to  speak  deliberately  and  from  ^ 
VM'ldly  point  of  view  of  that  which  had  never  hitherto  been  whispered  by  her, 
•loept  in  prayen  and  aspirations  "  to  Him  who  iMth  not  aa  men  see,  and  judg- 
-"■       ' -it  as  mortals  judgel' 

prayers  Mr«.  Btannifbi 
name — his  fat^— her  own  most  perfect 

before  had  that  name  been  breathed  in  any  lees  exalted  connexion ;  and  there  was 
something  terrible  in  the  intensity  of  patient  pain  and  duly  tnmnphant  over 
•nffemg,  now  audible— yea,  almost  palpable-^n  each  subdued  but  r«aolnt«  wbia- 
per. 

"  That  may  nerer  be,  mamma,"  uttered  Emily,  with  a  pause  between  every  sylla- 
bi*. "  NeTer — never — never,"  she  repeated.  "  I  mnrt  never  be  a  bride.  Do  not 
think  I  speak  at  random,  for  I  have  thoaght  of  this  for  years;  though  never. 
Heaven  be  my  witnen  1  in  the  oonneoCion  with  which  yon  have  jost  now  startled 
me.  So  aam  that  I  could  love  would  I  burden  with  the  disgrace  that  clings  t^i 
me.  I  could  respect  no  husband  that  would  stoop  to  accept  me  with  that  uilon 
blot  upon  my  name.    Least  of  aU — oh,  least  of  all — " 

She  paosad,  grasping  her  throat  wildly,  aa  if  the  shame  were  chokitw  her :  Init 
the  oonvnlaion  pa«ed,  and  her  voice  was  only  slower,  but  not  less  resoTnte  as  ^a 
again  resumed. 

"  Least  of  all  could  I  consent  to  make  Ualeolm — yonr  nephew — heir — hops — 
the  last  representative  of  your  family,  whose  future  is  so  bright  that  do  ambition 
teems  too  dazzling, — oh  mother,  mother,  it  wanld  be  an  ill  return  for  the  pitying 
tenderness  tbat  stooped  to  the  trampled  child,  and  picked  it  np  from  the  alime  of 
the  world's  reproach,  and  folded  it  to  your  bosom,  and  shielded  it  from  eveiT 
harm;  striving,  by  all  the  wiles  of  a  generona  natiuv,  to  make  it  forget  that  it 
was  accursed,  and  loving  it  better  for  the  very  reason  of  the  mockery  and  mali- 
eiona  pity  that  would  await  it  elsewhere, — oh  dear,  dear  mother,"  went  on  the 
poor  girl,  now  breaking  into  etifledsaba;  "it  would  be  an  ill  return  for  all  this — 
a  ease  only  paralleled  by  the  adder  stineing  the  breast  in  which  it  had  been 
warmed— were  I  now  to  let  your  generomty,  or  Malcolm's  lor^  or  both  togeUier 
(if  it  can  indeed  be  that  he  is  so  unfortunate}  prevail  on  one  or  both  of  yon,  to 
overlook  the  foul  and  hideona  stain — " 

Ah,  what  agony  in  those  small  clenched,  clasping,  quivering  hands!  How 
lesolnte  a  despair  in  the  sobbing  but  not  faltering  tones  I 

"  Darling — darling  1  speak  no  more  or  you  wiU  kill  yourself,"  cried  Mn.  Stan- 
nifbrth,  weeping  paaaionately  and  covering  the  bowed. head  with  kisses.  "I 
shoald  have  told  you  the  other  part  of  my  news  first — bat  1  was  so  confused 
with  joy  I  Oh,  Emily,  do  not  ptidi  happiueas  away  from  you — away  from  Mal- 
oahn,  and  front  ma  aa  well,  on  this  account;  for  the  stain  that  once  rested,  or 
was  supposed  to  rest  tapou  your  Esther,  that  stain^  Emily,  has  been  blotted  out 
for  ever  r 
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She  could  not  Bp«>k,  bnt  tli«  bine  T«iM  rffsUug  into  oordi  •««■■  b«r  tctapka 
implored  an  ezpl&DRtJtnu 

"  Nerre  yonreelf,  my  cliiU !  daughter  of  my  ftd(^>tiak,  sod  yet,  I  truM,  to 
b«  more  nearly  allied  to  mel  llui  ic  tha  eriBi  of  yoni  lif^  and  yon  am  mffaring 
tacriUy  under  (be  ordeal" 

Via.  Stanniforth  drew  Emily  to  bar  brcMt,  and  dttiDf;  don  on  the  ratio  aoia, 
njatamed  her  head  in  a  reolining  poatnra.  HUH  the  bine  T«ia»  itood  onl^  B>d 
the  eyes  vere  £zed  in  that  imploring  qaeMionioK' 

"  It  ia  true,  darling,"  Teanmed  Mra.  StanniGwUi.  now  hnnyiDg  on  bi  an  ezpfai- 
iwUoD.  "  The  bond*  Btolea  by  Kndolph  9irartEb«^  have  been  traced  knd  fbnnd ! 
Wlietber  they  can  be  racoTereJ  or  not  i>  a  point  of  law  :  but  Uie  State  of  Looiti- 
ana  ha«  already  iaitiated  KteiM  far  the  restitution  of  your  bther'g  property." 

D.I,  ^  ^g  marble,  but  with  lips  moving  in  pnjei  and  pnuie  the  dJuigbtar 


of  Leetranae   heard  tiiia  tardy  joatiee  £m«  to  her  father^   memory. 
breathing  became  aofUr  and  more  rwalar :  het  eye*  avam  in  the  mi*t  of  gauier- 
fng  tears,  and  Mn.  Stanniforth  well  knew  tliat  when  tboaa  leD,  all  danger  would 


"  The  murderer — lor  it  wai  a  murder,  peAapi  the  moat  dcliboats  on  record — 
luw  conleflMd  hia  gnilL" 
The  white  lipe  of  Emily  clearly  formed  th*  r^llablea:  ""       "   '  '  --'   - 

isl  plash  0. 

„  a  him,  let  na  hope,"  at  langtb  wid  Mr&  Stanniforth,  lolemnly. 
the  proof  had  all  been  ooUeeted.  and  wM  brougiit  to  hin,  he  lay  apoa 
bh  death-bed  in  a  Parisian  garret.  All  his  ill-gotten  we^th  had  long  unee  paned 
into  other  hanils.  He  had  sold  it  in  small  quaotitiea,  under  different  Q«ja«a,  aud 
in  different  markeU  until  the  last  of  it  was  gone:  and  he  was  finally  indebted 
tor  neeessary  food  and  medicine  to  the  man  who  had  patiently  traced  back  the 
(took,  and  pursued  Uie  original  seller  nnder  a  thousand  disgniMS  and  false  naraee, 
nnlil  be  at  length  stood  beside  him  in  Uiat  miserable  garret — s  mortal  herald  of 
the  Infinite  Judge  before  whose  throne  the  wretched  murderer  was  then  under 
summons  to  appear  1  Badoiph  Swartzberg  died  within  two  days  siter  hii  dia- 
eovery,  but  not  before  making — as  the  last  reparation  in  his  power,  aud  in  grati- 
tude to  the  accDser  whose  compsasion  tupplied  his  lateat  wants — a  full  oonfear 
tiOD,  duly  witnessed  and  antheatieated ,  which  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Louisiana,  and  irill,  by  lum,  be  lud  before  the  Legislature^" 

The  tears.  long  gathering,  now  flowed  free  and  fiu( ;  and  as  Emtly  nestled 
closer,  and  lay  more  helplswty  in  the  anus  of  her  protectress,  deep  sighs  of  un- 
qrealiable  gratitude,  and  glances  of  abnoat  preterhuman  eloquence  revealed  hov 
her  heart  was  touched. 

"  Bnt  the  letter,"  she  whispered,  nestling  cleser,  mod  closing  ber  eyes  as  if  her 
happiness  were  all  a  dream  from  which  she  feared  to  wake;  "that  btal  latter 
found  undireeted  on  the  table  I" 

"  Ob,  there  was  the  fiendish  ingenuity ;  but  be  calm,  my  child  I  The  confea- 
sioQ  has  explained  tiiat  fully.  Your  [Bther.  us  you  know — though  it  wsa  not 
generally  known — employed  8 wartiberg  as  a  tutor  to  revive  his  knowledge  of 
Uie  German.  In  this  capacity.  Swartiberg  used  frequently  to  point  out  passages 
of  peculiar  beauty,  or  intricacy,  in  some  German  book — not  the  mere  sehcwl-booka 
used  by  children ;  but  novels,  or  poetry — the  plavs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

"  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  wretch  at  last  discovered  in  a  romance,  named 
'Agatha,'  that  had  fallen  still-bom  from  the  German  preRk  a  pavage  saitabte  to 
Us  pnrpoee ;  so  adaptable,  in  fact,  that  be  declared  on  his  death-bed,  that  the 
murder  had  never  entered  his  mind  until  the  reading  of  that  book  su^^eated  it^ 
lliis  psassge  was  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  min^d  officer  who  hod 
been  gaming  alt  night,  and  found  himself  unable  to  pay  hie  debts  of  honor  in  the 
momjng.     Resolving  on  suicide  then,  he  sat  down  and  wnte  a  general  letter. 
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nMfSlf  itatiDf  thst  ha  ow«d  monef  vhiob  be  wu  unable  to  m&ke  up,  and  add- 
ing that  he  accepted  niicide  a*  the  mora  tolerable  alternatire.  That  paragraph 
Budcdph  Swartzbers  praiBed  m  poaseaung  high  literary  exceltenee,  and  loma 
peei^tar  gratnioaticd  oifficultiea.  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  when  yonr  (atber 
bad  just  made  up  hia  monev  and  bondi  fbr  the  next  day's'andit.  aa  they  eat  togetfaer 
■lone  in  the  de«ert«d  brnlding,  the  tnlor  again  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
fietilJoile  letter,  and  asked  your  father  to  translate  it,  ailing  that  from  its  diffi- 
eultiea,  he  kner  he  coold  not 

"  Tour  father  took  the  pen  and  proTed  the  oontrarj' :  he  translated  il  word  for 
irord,  and  1A«  br^n^aiion  to  madt  icat  the  Utlerfimiid  upon  hU  rUtlc.  Heit  instant 
BadolpliSwarlabMKehot  him  with  a  pistol,  which  he  confessed  he  bad  borrowed 
that  very  morning  Kir  the  purpose.  It  was  your  father's  pistol,  and  was  found 
Ifii^  boside  bim  on  the  floor.     Alt  the  rest  j-on  know." 

Sweat  were  t&e  tears  which  tbose  two  lonug  women  now  mingled  ti^tber; 
■Bd  Tcrj  full  of  joy — none  tile  leaa  rich,  becauie  tempered  with  many  sad  ossoei- 
aUona — wera  the  ligha  which  the  young  girl  breathed  as  she  lay  more  oonfidiog- 
ly  on  har  goardian's  braaat. 

"  All  elu,  lorc^  yon  know,"  said  Mi&  Stonniforth,  amiling  fondly  id  relnm  tar 
ber  ward's  caresses ;  "  all  else  sara  the  name  of  him  by  whose  u"  ~  ~ 
happy  disco  reriea  were  made." 

"  Ah  mamma,  mamma,"  faltered  the  bluahing  giri,  half  elartiug  from  tire.  Stan- 
niforth's  arms  ;  "  yoa  know  that  I  must  know  too  well  1" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it"  answered  the  lady,  lao^hiog  quietly  and  moring 
towards  the  oonsarratory  door,  which  ehe  opened  as  if  about  to  leave.  **  Tou 
cannot  name  him — I  defy  yon." 

"There  is  but  one  who  oonld  have  done  so  much,''  stammered  poor  Emily,  ' 

r'a  moving  into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  red  geraniumii,  and  reflecting 
r  glow  fram  brow  to  chin,  and  ohin  to  boeom.  "  There  is  but  one  in  all  this 
worid? 

"Name  him  Uiait — name  him,"  cried  tin.  Stanfliforth  gaily.  "Kame  him 
■lond  aod  exollii^ly,  if  yoo.  wi^  !«  oonrinea  me  JiaC  yoa  do  not  yourself  half 
doubt  your  pretended  secoad-a^bt," 

"  If alcidm  Beiry,  then,"  eried  Emily  &iatiy,  the  blneh  of  the  fiichaiaa  giring 
way  to  the  deep  purple  of  tha  salvias  ^e  had  come  so  near  to  drowning  bat  a 
few  minutea  before.  (Only  a  few  minntes  of  time — bnt  ah  I  what  an  eternity  of 
feebly!) 

of  the  gent  .       _  ._.     __  ^ 

feet,  while  the  Aant,  with  highly  commendable  promptitude,  recollected  B> 
vrtmiBg  boaineaB  m  the  breaUkat-room,  and  tiie  young  lovere  were  left  alone. 
Tbe  brown  moustache  and  golden  curls  were  in  mo«t  dangerom  pcoziiiiity. 

Tea,  ^oae.  ^m-  Qie  gold  fish  have  no  tongnea  t«  tcD  what  passed ;  and  the 
gcranimna — thongh  their  blush  is  Ae  sweeter  for  it,  and  eiery  petal  alive  with 
tbe  inatiDet  of  more  anggeative  fancies — the  geraniams  are  lost  ae  prudent  ae  the 

Kid  fish;  and  both,  having  had  a  good  scene  all  to  themselves — for  the  foaatain 
,pod  too  merrily  to  get  more  than  a  hurried  glimpae — it  boa  been  resolved  imn. 
am.  by  the  two  marboulate  witnesses  that  they  will  never  disclose  a  meeting 
to  which  no  language  oould  do  justice ;  but  will  keep  it  henceforward  and  for 
ever  enriirined  in  their  sap  and  memory, — as  the  sufilcing  pabulom  for  snch  limit- 
ed, Dntpokan  enjoyment  as  bappieat  flowers  and  happiest  nah  can  feel 
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Ur  Deae  Mb.  Editdb:  I  am  delighted  to  hftve  bd  opportonity  of  sitting 
down  once  more,  ami  hove  a  confideotial  chat  with  yon,  abont  all  BortH  of 
thiqga  that  are  going  on  in  thia  great  wicked  dirtr  cltj,  vhich  seeins  to  be 
growing  greater,  more  wicked,  and  dirtier  every  day.  In  feet,  Kew  York 
floes  not  Bcem  at  oil  like  the  New  York  I  naed  to  love  above  all  the  world. 
People  are  no  longer  kind,  or  good-natnred,  light-hearted,  and  nnsospecting; 
bnt  they  bear  a  false  smile,  and  look  at  each  other  askance,  as  if  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  an  enemy.  Somedmea  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
and  woke  np  a  hnndred  years  ago,  nntii  a  sight  of  the  City  Hall  or  some 
other  antiquated  structnre  restores  my  wandering  identity.  The  truth  is,  I 
am  poaitively  bewildered,  between  "  Street  CommissionerH"  and  "  Polica 
Oommiseioners,"  "Municipal"  and  "Metropolitan,"  "Mayor  Wood"  and 
"  Goverror  King,"  "  Albany"  and  "  Quarantine,"  "  Yellow  Fever  "  and  the 
"  Comet"    I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  Jeniue  June  or  some  one  else. 

Last  week  the  tail  of  the  Comet  swept  the  Street  Commisuoners — 1  mean 
the  Police  Commisdonen  swept  tiie  Mayor — no;  oh  dearl  the  tale  of  the 
Comet  indnced  the  Street  Goinmisstoneis  to  stop  sweeping  the  street,  and 
titej  say  that  since  then,  Mayor  Wood  has  esteblished  a  private  underetand- 
ing  witL  his  gassy  highuen,  so  that  he  will  suspend  operations  until  it  is 
known  whether  Governor  King,  and  the  people  of  Albany,  will  prosecute  a 
design  they  have  of  turning  ns  New  Yorkers  out  of  honse  and  home,  and 
Stealing  all  the  children ;  a  regnlar  oid-&shioued  King  Herod  sort  of  an  affair 
which  our  Mayor  don't  consent  to,  and  the  Comet  promisee  to  liclp  him,  (at 
least  BO  they  say)  provided  Mayor  Wood  permits  him  to  reduce  all  the  polili- 
dans  to  their  ori^nal  gas,  of  which  he — th^  Comet— 4a  getting  rather  short ; 
that  is,  1  suppose  his  tail  is  getting  short  in  oonaequenoe.  in  this  case  he 
will  "pitch  in"  for  the  Mayor  right  and  left,  and  nnmerous  coUapses  may  be 
expected  to  take  plaoe  in  less  than  no  time.  Among  others,  all  the  old 
bachelors  are  to  be  turned  into  nitric  acid,  for  what  use  I  don't  know ;  bnt 
at  any  rate,  they  cannot  be  more  nselesa  than  they  are  now.  ' 

I  am  snre  I  wish  they  were  tamed  into  something,  for  sack  a  race  of 
grumblers  as  the  present  generation  of  bachelors  the  world  never  saw ;  and 
the  victims  are  vlways  we  poor  women.  They  say  we  go  to  schools  and 
team  nothing  bnt  how  to  flirt  and  talk  bad  French  and  despise  work ;  that 
if  some  nnfortnnate  man  marries  one  of  us,  we  ruin  faim  by  our  extravagance, 
provide  none  of  the  comforts  of  a  home,  but  use  him  simply  to  pay  the 
"board'"  and  "bills,"  while  we  spend  onr  time  in  "  gadding  "dressing," 
and  talking  about  onr  neighbors.  They  are  also  always  growling  about  our 
dress.  When  we  wore  corsets  and  plenty  of  skirts,  they  preached  continnal- 
]y  about  "compression  of  the  waiet^"  "weight  upon  tLe  hips,"  etc.,  and 
advised  yonng  men  not  to  marry'girls  who  would  be  sure  to  die  of  oonsump- 
tion.  Then  some  of  the  more  conrageons  ones  among  na  tried  the  Bloumer, 
which,  though  not  very  graceAil,  oombices  ease,  comfort,  neatness,  and  eco- 
nomy.   But,  shade  <^  Cleopatral    what  a  hnbbubl   It  was   "immodest," 
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"  DDWomanl;,"  "  trying  to  ape  men,"  "  wearing  the  breeohea,"  and  eTerjtlttng 
dae  DDbvel?  aod  nnfeniiiuiie. 

Bnt  bf  this  6raa  we  were  oimelTea  tired  of  tightening  onr  wusts  and 
wearing  an  inordinate  weight  of  clothing ;  and  m  hoopa  were  iiistitnt«d  to 
(^To  the  neceasBTj  ftilneas,  without  the  old  mass  of  tnateriaL  They  sDcoeeded 
to  a  oh&rtn ;  hat  yon  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  wear 
th^n  one  moment  in  peace;  and  it  argaea  no  little  ooorage  and  perseverance 
OD  the  part  of  kdiea,  tlist  they  have  ntnok  to  thein  futh^ly,  through 
showers  of  ridicule,  storms  of  "remonstrance,"  injnrions  stories  of  tberr  bad 
effects,  and  the  shafts  of  alt  the  small  wits,  wltioh  act  on  the  nerves  like  the 
bnzring  of  a  mosqnito. 

The  mean  wretches  have  even  rused  the  price  of  fare  in  some  of  the  stages, 
bnt  we  take  good  care  they  make  nothing  by  the  operation.  A  joke  occur- 
red the  other  day  in  one  of  them,  vrhioh  I  most  tell  yoQ.  Six  hidies  found 
themselves  alone  in  one  goiog  np  the  Eighth  avenue,  and  right  in  front  the 
omioons  words,  "  12  obhts  fob  i.ADnia  with  hoofs."  This  they  did  not 
object  to  paying,  bat  they  were  determined  to  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and  not 
allow  aaolher  person  in  the  stage.  Perhaps  you  know,  Ur.  Editor,  that  the 
newest  style  of  hooped  skirt  is  ^ed  the  "  Opera  Skirt"  and  is  mode  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  folded  over  in  silting  down,  and  does  not  therefore  tak« 
DP  any  more  room  than  a  skirt  without  hoope.  The  driver  saw  there  wat 
plenty  of  room  and  thought  he  would  make  a  nice  thing  of  it,  by  putting  the 
nsnal  number  of  23  in  the  stage  and  mating  the  ladies  pay  doable.  He 
Imagined  the  women  would  not  dare  to  say  anything  about  it,  particularly 
as  it  rdnod,  and  it  would  be  a  sort  of  on  appeal  to  their  bamaotty.  In  a  few 
minatee  several  dretiohed  individnals  rushed  up  to  the  door  and  were  about 
getting  in  lant  eeremonie,  when  they  were  informed  by  the  ladies  that  the 
stage  was  "  full."  Upon  this  the  individnoU  looked  perplexed,  glanced  at 
eatSi  other  and  then  at  the  fbioalea,  to  aasore  themselves  they  were  not  insane, 
and  then  politely  told  them  they  must  be  mistaken,  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  were  standing  in  a  pouring  rain.  The  chief 
spokeswoman  thought  the  gentlem|n  were  not  aware  of  the  new  regnlatJoDs, 
and 'pointed  to  the  card,  when  tbeyimmediatelyleft,  the  driver  swearing  like 
a  triMper.  Every  moment  along  the  rOQte  the  stage  was  stopped  by  appli- 
osnts  for  admission,  which  was  positively  refused,  nntil  the  uiver,  became 
almost  insane  with  rage ;  and  the  ladies  were  perieotly  satisfied  with  the  sno- 
OSM  of  the  joke  and  their  reveage. 

And  yet  with  all  their  opposition,  so  tnconustent  are  men,  they  do  not  wont 
to  be  seen  in  the  street  with  a  lady,  imleea  she  wears  a  terrible  big  hoop,  and 
is  dressed  in  all  other  respects  to  the  txtent  of  the  reigning  mode. 

"Is  not  that  a  pretty  girl?"  said  I  to  a  young  gentleman,  pointing  to  a 
lady,  whose  fb^e  pleased  me,  bnt  who  was  verv  quietly  attired  and  without 
hoops.  "Well,  yes,"  sud  he,  "rather;  bnt  ste  looks  too  'slinky,'  wonts 
what  you  ladiee  call  'style,'  and  the  French  air  dittinfue,^' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  she  only  wants  hoopi." 

But  J  am  tired  of  that  portion  of  the  mascnline  crowd  who  assome  to  be 
eMaomista  in  domestic  matters,  while  in  their  personal  af&irs  they  are  most 
extravagant :  they  chatter  aboat  oar  extravagance,  but  think  nothing  of  the 
dinners  and  champagne,  the  fhst  horses,  the  cigars,  the  "  droppings  in "  at 
the  theatres,  and  all  other  et  cetera  necessaries  oi  male  existence,  which  cost 
more  than  would  support  a  whole  family.  There  are  plenty  tf  poor  wives 
who  are  obliged  to  "  keep  up  uipearances"  on  less  than  a  moiety  of  their 
husbands*  "pocket  money,"  and  wait  nntjl  the  lost  looment  before  they  tell 
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their  poor  miserable  epitome  of  &  man  of  tlieii*  necesBitiee.    Of  course,  tbere 
ia  always  an  accnmulation  of  them  before  tbev  Tsntnre  to  epeak. 

The  wives  of  mechwiica,  who  bring  home  tnwr  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
dotlars  a  weeli:,  fare  mnoh  better.  The  pleasuvs  of  the  husband  are  gene- 
rsllj  ahareil  by  the  wife,  and  A«  cares  of  each  by  both.  A  few  nights  since, 
at  the  theatre,  I  conld  not  help  noticing  a  "family  par^,"  to  whom  it  was 
evidently  a  rare  enjoyment.  There  was  the  fMher,  motMr,  and  three  chil- 
dren. The  oldest  boy  sat  on  the  right  bond  of  the  mother,  and  the  girl  next 
her  fhther,  and  the  baby  boy  between.  It  was  a  treat  to  boo  the  pride  of  the 
cont«nted  mother,  and  beuning,  happy  looks  of  the  whole  party.  I  knew 
the  boy's  linen  sack  was  new,  and  tJiat  bis  mother  had  hurried  to  finish  it 
fbr  this  very  occasion ;  I  knew,  by  the  complacent  glances  Fdie  cast  on  a  new, 
bright  Stella  shawl,  and  the  little  girl's  ftook,  that  they  had  been  con^dered 
"bargains."  and  compared  quit*  favorably  with  others  aronnd  her.  How 
intensely  tney  enjoyed  the  lights  and  the  mnsic,  the  bad  wittidams,  and  the 
stage  dresMs.  Inen  the  losdoos  oranges  that  were  brought  oat  between  the 
acts ;  the  warnings  of  the  mother  not  to  stain  their  clotUn,  and  the  immense 
red  rilk  handkorchief  which  was  passed  along  by  the  father  to  prevent  them 
from  BO  doing:  all  this  was  more  interesting  tome  than  the  play,  and  it  wm 
impossible  not  to.oompore  their  happiness  with  the  lasedtade  and  weariness 
exhibited  by  regular  httbitiUt. 

New  York  is,  however,  getting  stale  now;  everybody  is  going  ont  of  town, 
and  no  wonder — one  oan  recognise  none  of  the  beant?  of  tariy  smnmer  in  the 
dirty,  crowded  streets.  Ken  jostle  each  other  with  anxions  faces,  and  'drives 
rit  at  home,  pale  and  fearfol  of  some  impending  danger.  The  reason  is,  that 
terrible  excitements  foUotf  each  other  ao  thick  and  fast — sometimes  most  hoi^ 
rible  and  mysterions  mnrdere,  then  all  the  danger  of  a  civil  war — that  the 
whole  city  seems  to  be  nnder  tihe  inflnenoe  of  a  frightfnl  ni^tmare;  a  dark 
and  dreadful  pali,  which  stifles  even  happy  emotion,  ttnd  even  checks  natore 
in  its  outward  expression  of  inward  warmth  and  pleasure.  I  will  go  to  the 
oonntry,  and  seek  some  qoiet,  shady  spot,  where  the  gentle  breeze  lovingly 
woos  toe  sweet  flowers,  awo;  fram  the  turmoil  and  war  of  passions,  the  fitful 
■trtfe,  the  jarring  discord  that  grates  so  harshly  upon  senses  qnickened  intn 
finer  pereeptioDs  by  the  soft  inSaencca  of  the  gentle  Bimmier.  Troe  to  my 
name,  I  love  Jtitte,  the  month  of  rosea,  and  t«nder,  glowing  sonsfaine,  which 
attracts,  bnt  does  not  scorch ;  sobdnes  with  its  genial,  cordial  warmth,  bnt 
does  not  destroy;  and  to  see  it  thna  desecrated,  its  claims  unacknowledged, 
and  itseU  v^ed  in  miat,  and  weeping,  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  The  tbonght 
overwhelms  me,  Mr.  Editor,  and  for  the  present,  your  sorrowAil 

JiNtnx  Jimi  bids  j-on  adicn. 


L'SrHPATION  IN  THE  METROPOLIS.— THE  BLACK 
LAWS  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

TJStXER  TO  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE  DEUOCKAITC  BE7IEW. 

Sm :  The  efforts  of  Federaliste,  or  Centralizere,  have  been 
hitherto  directed  chiefly  agaioet  the  Kbertdea  of  States,  which 
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they  have  wished  to  deprive  of  their  sovereignty,  and  merge 
into  the  central  power.  Out  of  the  controversies  and  struggles 
to  which  tiicse  efforts  gave  oceaeion,  have  arisen  clear,  well- 
defined,  and  unalterahle  masims  of  government,  which  have 
become  vital  axioms  of  the  Democratic  system. 

Foiled  in  their  attempts  to  confound  the  State  in  the  nation, 
and  by  that  means  to  establish  an  absolut*  and  tyrannical  power 
over  territorial  and  provincial  institntions,  the  Centralizers 
have  suddenly  shifted  their  ground.  They  have  made  Albany 
their  Washington,  and  by  abusing  the  legislative  power,  have 
sought  to  wrest  two  centories  of  chartered  freedom  from  the 
second  cih'  of  the  world. 

A  small  clique  of  politicians,  who  answer  to  the  name  of 
Black  Republicans,  have  undertaken  to  manage  the  internal 
policy  and  police  of.  the  metropolis.  They  have  appointed  a 
second-rate  stock-broker,  with  the  reputation  of  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  principles  of  an  usurer,  to  be  their  agent  in  this  gross  and 
intolerable  oppression.  Bnt  were  these  miserable  corruption- 
istfl  a  junta  of  Daniels  and  Solomons,  they  are  not  the  less 
usurpers,  violators  of  natural  and  constitutional  rights,  the  foes 
of  liDertv,  and  the  most  dangerous  enemies  with  whom  the 
people  of  New  York  have  ever  had  to  contend. 

Let  ns  ^lear  no  more  of  "  the  corruptions  of  Mayor  Wood 
and  his  minions."  Were  Mr.  Wood  the  most  unprincipled 
manager  that  ever  pledged  an  office,  or  wheedled  a  placeman, 
he  is  now  the  representative  of  popular  and  municipal  free- 
dom, and  his  part  on  the  great  8t^;e  of  the  world  is  not  merely 
respectable ;  it  is  ai^ust  and  memorable. 

"Ilie  citizens  of  New  York  are  called  upon  to  sustain  not  a 
party,  nor  a  person,  but  a  principle.  It  is  nothing  to  them 
that  the  enemies  of  the  man  who  represents  this  principle  have 
selected  feeble  understrappers  and  beggarly  usurers,  to  rush 
into  the  forlorn  hope  of  this  assault  upon  the  people  and  pro- 
perty, the  life  and  liberty  of  our  beloved  and  glorious  metro- 
polis. Guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  pene- 
trates and  informs  the  smallest  limbs  and  ramifications  of 
states  and  municipalities,  I  hear  with  contempt  the  paltry 
cavils  and  feeble  moralising  of  legiata  and  formalists ;  I  cry  out, 
with  the  confident  and  ringing  voice  of  truth — "  Citizens  of  ■ 
New  York,  defend  your  repi-esentative— defend  the  protector 
of  yonr  liberties," 

Armed  with  both  the  weapons  of  civil  war,  the  writ  and 
the  bayonet,  the  Albany  legislators  are  wresting  from  ub 
powers  which  we  derive  not  from  legislators,  but  &om  nature 
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and  necessity  ;  which  it  is  their  duty  to  recogiiiBe  and  -defeud : 
their  crime  to  diminish  or  usurp. 

What  injuries  have  we  inflicted  upon  these  men,  that  they 
turn  the  higheat  and  most  doubtful  prerogative  of  a  sovereign 
State  against  us !  K  they  believed  that  the  offices  of  the  city, 
and  the  powers  of  the  municipal  government,  were  badly  ad- 
ministered, tliey  could  have  offered  themselves  for  election ;  and 
then,  if  chosen  by  liie  people,  their  virtuous  pretences  might 
have  had  a  beneficial  proo^ 

But  tliis  was  not  the  method  adopted  by  these  Tvould-be  re- 
formers. Certain  to  be  rejected  by  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people,  they  employed  the  surest  method  of  usurpation. 
They  proceeded  to  disfranchise  tliia  people,  usurp  the  nght  of 
this  majority,  daah  aside  the  elected  men  of  the  people,  arrest, 
imprison,  re-arrest,  re-imprison,  and  finally  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  <^ty,  and  drive  tiie  magistrate^  and  oflScers  of  the 
law  from  their  seats,  with  fixed  bayonets.  Every  thoughtful 
man  who  has  studied  the  causes  which  have  destroyed  muni- 
cipal democracies  in  past  ages,  will  recognise,  with  alarm, 
these  new  indications  of  the  nse  of  a  centraUzing  power.  They 
will  observe,  with  deep  interest  and  concern,  that  this  new  fac- 
tion has  suddenly  found  an  entering  wedge  where  it  has  passed 
in  between  the  people  and  their  elected  servants,  and  is  making 
a  bold  eflTorf  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  tlieir  immemorial  right 
of  taxing  and  guarding  their  own  property.  Should  this  vic- 
tory be  gained,  and  tlie  advantage  made  permanent,  there  is 
no  more  security  for  Union.  The  miserable  instruments  who 
have  been  thrust  forward  by  their  secret  controllers  to  perform 
this  service  for  Centralism,  do  not  know  how  vast  the  work  of 
min  is,  which  they  are  selected  to  conmience.  Already  the 
Albany  managers  have  taken  away  by  decree  the  liberty  of 
purification  and  of  police  guardianship ;  the  next  step  will  be, 
and  is  even  now  in  contemplation,  to  remove  the  Treasury  of 
New  York  to  Albany,  and  soon  after  the  iUunicipal  Executive 
and  the  Magistracy  will  become  the  creatures  and  appointees 
of  the  State  Executive. 

Reduced  below  the  rank  and  condition  of  a  county  town,  the 
indefeasible  rights  and  liberties  established  for  two  centuries 
taken  from  this  ancient  and  powerful  community,  what 
weight  or  authority  will  this  great  city  take  with  her  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Union?  Ko  longer  a  dignified  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  men,  but  only  a  maaa  of  disfranchised  and 
dishonored  denizens,  the  people  of  New  York,  although  con- 
tinuing to  ropreaent  one-nfth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  me  na- 
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tion,  will  wield  only  an  unnoticeable  fraction  of  its  political 


bebn  tlje  rallying  power,  and  her  political  societies  the  strong 
dependence  of  the  friends  of  TUiion*nd  the  Constitution.  De- 
prived of  her  independence  by  a  secret  combination  of  banlr- 
mpt  brokers  and  political  financiers,  her  vast  power  ie 
destroyed,  the  life  and  bouI  taken  ont  of  her,  and  her  people, 
without  patronage  or  influence,  cornpelled  to  dance  attendance 
at  tlie  boot-heels  of  the  Albany  lobby  agents. 

The  sudden  absorption  by  tne  State  government  of  so  vast  a 
power  as  the  municipal  patronage  of  New  York  is  the  boldest 
stroke  of  usurpation  ever  planned  in  this  country.  Federalism 
in  its  haughtiest  days  would  not  have  ventured  upon  so  gross 
a  violation  of  popular  rights.  The  metropolis  ia  a  great, 
peculiar,  and  isolated  power  in  the  business  and  polity  of  the 
nation.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  abused 
when  their  representative  in  Albany  attempted  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  this  power.  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of 
New  York  were  set  aside,  and  her  citizens  denied  the  right  of 
appointing  their  own  officers  and  governing  their  own  vfllages 
by  the  Feaeral  government,  there  would  bo  a  civil  war.  fee^ 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  not  be  made  by  any 
power  on  earth  to  submit  to  such  a  degradation.  But  nmni- 
cipalities  are  older  and  even  more  important  institutions  than 
Republican  State  sovereignties.  States  may  be  created  by 
arbitrary  geographical  boundaries,  but  great  cities  are  a  growth 
of  nature.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  independent 
mnnicipal  government  is  a  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
Democracy.  Their  strnggles  for  freedom  have  developed  ia 
all  ages  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  human  right.  To  see, 
then,  the  great  and  powerful  Democracy  of  New  York  yielding 
without  resistance  to  exotic  usurpation ;  nay,  even  abetting  and 
aiding  the  venal  tools  who  have  been  hired  to  destroy  it,  its 
citizens  taking  arms  to  establish  their  own  shame,  is  a  sight  as 
strange  and  unexampled  as  it  is  lamentable. 

Legal  technicalities,  the  brawliiig  of  lawyers,  and  the  sleepy 
decisions  of  courts,  are  mere  mockery,  worae  than  idle,  when. 
the  question  ia  of  the  foundation  and  source  of  all  laws.  What 
if  judges  and  lawyers,  interested  or  impartial,  I  care  not  which, 
see  tit  to  decide  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  can  be  deprived  of 
the  ri^t  of  self-government  and  the  power  of  taxing  and  guard- 
ing their  own  property ;  if  the  people  listen  to  such  decisions,. 
and  allow  themeelvee  and  their  elected  officers  thereupon  to 
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be  insulted,  knocked  down,  and  even  fired  upon  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duty  by  tbe  creatures  of  a  technical  usur- 
pation, they  are  not  the  people  I  take  them  to  be. 

"  But,"  say  these  legal  follte,  "  the  chai'ter  of  the  City  is  de- 
rired  from  the  authority  of  lie  State,  and  the  power  which  gave, 
can  it  not  also  take  away  ?"  No.  As  well  might  you  say  that 
the  power  of  the  Federal  government  can  deprive  a  State  of  her 
sovereignty,  or  a  citizen  of  his  personal  liberty,  because  the  State 
waa  admitted  into  the  Union  and  establisned  by  a  legal  act, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  recognised  by  the  Constitution. 
A  State  once  recognised  and  admitted,  a  municipality  once 
estahlished,  because  of  sufficient  popnlation  and  peculiar  ne- 
cessities, are  perpetual  and  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  disfran- 
chised. The  recognition  of  cities,  with  peculiar  and  natural 
rights  of  self-taxation  and  aelf-protection,  is  older  than  that  of 
limited  and  eatablished  monarchy,  Tlie  highest  acts  of  des- 
potism recorded  of  the  kings  of  England  were  those  attempt- 
ing to  disfranchise  the  City  of  London ;  attempts  always  and 
Buccessfully  resisted.  The  independent  cities  of  Germany, 
thou^  no  larger  or  more  populous  than  a  second-rate  town  m 
the  United  States,  preserved  their  charters  inviolate  for  ten 
centuries  against  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire.  The  civil 
wars  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  middle  ages,  began  usually  in 
a  contest  with  some  usurping  court  or  governor,  like  the  Al- 
bany Executive,  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  a  town.  With 
the  ruin  of  the  towns  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  the  power- 
ful Democracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  disappeared.  In  France 
all  power  was  gradually  drawn  away  from  the  towns,  and  cen- 
tralized ;  until  now,  so  complete  has  been  the  substitution  of 
despotic  centralization  for  the  ancient  freedom,  not  a  maire 
nor  a  constable  can  be  appointed  without  a  personal  order 
from  the  Emperor. 

Five  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the  City  of  New  Tort 
have  been  wrongfully  appointed  by  the  government  at  Al- 
bany. These  persons  are,  then,  the  executive  arm  of^he  city ; 
even  more,  they  are  its  executive  head.  The  office  of  the 
Mayoralty  remains,  a  cypher,  without  dignity  or  power.  The 
City  no  longer  governs  itself ;  it  is  governed  by  the  State ;  its 
charter  is  annulled ;  it  is  disfranchised :  it  is  called  upon  to 
tax  itaelf  for  tlie  support  of  these  foreigners,  this  Albany  vice- 
royalty,  in'  whom  it  has  no  interest  and  no  control.  Their 
power  is  immense,  corrupt,  intolerable  ;  their  independence  of 
the  voters,  and  of  opinion,  eilables  them  to  subjugate  the 
courts  of  justice,  as  they  have  already  done.    Creating  a  police 
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who  have  no  affinity  with  or  dependence  on  the  citizens,  bat 
only  npon  the  government  at  Albany  and  its  minions,  to 
whom  they  muBt  look  for  bread,  they  are  ready  to  exercise  a 
severe  ana  ^rannical  power  over  the  citizens.  Independent 
of  the  city,  thie  vast  body  of  election  ntnnerB  will  control  the 
venality,  and  aubject  the  necessitous  and  unoccupied  voting  force 
of  the  city,  to  the  will  of  the  managing  faction  of  Black  Ke- 
publicans.  Black  Republicanism,  having  now  got  this  great 
power  in  its  hands,  will  strike  blow  after  olow  until  tlie,  wliole 
system  of  mutual  dependence  of  rulers  and  ruled  is  rent  asun- 
der, and  the  fabric  of  Democracy  falls  in  ruins. 

The  usui^ing  faction  strain  the  statutes  and  wrest  the  mean- 
ings of  laws  to  give  the  Governor  of  the  State  an  appointing 
power  for  the  City.  A  lawyer  of  puffed  reputation  quotes  for 
them  a  statute,  which  declares  tnat  "Wlieuever  vacancies 
shall  exist,  or  shall  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  this  State, 
where  no  provision  is  now  made  by  law  for  filling  tlie  same, 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person,"  3jc. 

Observe,  that  the  statute  referred  to  does  not  contemplate, 
much  less  Bpeeii^,  vacancies  occurring  within  the  circle  of 
the  municipality,  but  clearly  and  evidently  refers  to  State 
officers — a  point  on  which,  with  due  deference  to  the  learned 
pandits  a{  the  usurping  faction,  I  venture  to  be  positive.  The 
nominating  and  confirming  power  for  ub,  the  citizens,  rests 
with  our  elected  officers. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  office  of  Street  Commis- 
sioner was  left  open.  It  was  the  natural  function  of  the  City 
authorities  to  appoint  some  pereon  to  fill  it.  Governor  King 
— let  him  protect  his  conduct  by  what  legal  quibbles  he 
naay — has  intruded  upon,  and  insulted  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
by  making  that  nomination.  When  a  court,  a  legislative 
body,  or  an  executive  head  is  appointed  under  a  popular  revo- 
lution, a  charter,  or  a  written  constitution,  such  appointees, 
established  for  the  public  good — as,  for  the  decision  of  causes, 
or  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  a  great  city — are 
tacitly  eddowed  and  provided  with  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

We  know  what  should  be  the  powers  of  the  city  government 
of  Kew  York  by  knowing  what  duties  are  imposed  upon  it, 
for  what  purpose  it  was  created  by  the  citizens,  and  why,  as  a 
corporate  bodvi  i*  has  received  the  recognition  of  the  State 
and  nation.  The  first  object  of  its  care  is  the ,  protection  of 
life  and  property ;  and  now  that  power  has  been  taken  from  it 
by  an  authority  wholly  foreign.and  intrusive. 
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'  The  executive  and  appointing  officer  of  the  city,  elected  by 
the  people,  is  Bet  aeide,  and  liiB  power  lodged  in  a  commie- 
sioner  nominated  by  tlie  State, 

Again,  the  charge  of  etreete  and  highways  in  the  city  is  one 
of  tlie  diiticB  for  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  find  them- 
selves naturally  organized  as  an  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing body.  But,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  care  of  the  stroete 
implies  all  the  power  and  authority  neceflsary  for  such  care. 
A  municipal  chart«r  is  not  a  mere  framework  of  delegated 
authority ;  it  has  a  real  existence,  which  it  derives  from  the 
people  of  the  cih-,  as  truly  as  the  government  of  a  state 
denveB  its  power  trom  the  people  of  that  state,  or  (Tf  the  Union 
from  the  nation.  The  vacancy  of  a  subordinate  office  does 
not  disfranchise  the  city  government,  or  change  in  any  respect 
the  conditions  under  wnich  it  was  created. 

Were  the  state  government  of  Kew  York  to  pass  out  of 
existence,  the  Vity  of  New  York  would  not  feel  the  difference. 
It  would  not  lose  thereby  one  iota  of  power.  It  would  still 
continue  to  elect  its  own  officers  and  provide  for  its  own  wants, 
without  inquiry  as  to .  the  derivation  or  'foundation  of  its 
powers. 

Let  ns  suppose  this  to  have  happened — that  instead  of 
willing  ourfielves  to  he  a  part  of  that  body  of  American  citi- 
zens known  as  "  the  State  of  New  York,"  we  stood  alone  as 
the  State  of  Manhattan.  Clearly,  then,  the  power  of  self- 
government  inhering  in  us  will  not  have  left  ue. 

It  might  be  a  relief.  There  might  be  lees  vexation  and 
annoyance,  less  complication  and  expense  attending  Buch  an 
independent  position ;  but  it  would  neither  add  to  nor  diminish 
the  indefeasible  or  inherent  right  of  eelf-govemment — a  right 
not  derived  from  any  charter,  but  from  3ie  natural  freedom, 
duty,  and  reaponBibiiity  of  every  citizen. 

Now  suppose  that  a  vacancy  happened  to  occur — a  street 
commissioner  dies.  There  is  some  flaw  or  absurdity  in  the 
city  constitution  which  makes  it  uncertain  who  shall  appoint 
his  suecesaor.  At  this  crisis  a  person  comes  from  "Washington 
with  an  appointment  from  the  Federal  government,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  act  as  street  commisBioner.  Would  he  thereupon 
be  street  commissioner?  Not  at  all.  It  would  b,e  neceBeary 
for  tliat  appointee  to  keep  himself  very  quiet,  and  the  less  fuss 
he  made  about  his  Federal  commission  the  safer  he  would  be. 

What,  then,  of  this  appointee  of  Governor  King!  He 
has  no  right  here ;  Governor  King  has  no  authority  under  the 
municipal  charter ;  or,  were  there  no  charter,  still  he  has  no 
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authority.  The  people  have  not  elected  him  to  take  care  of 
their  streets.  He  is  not  even  a  petty  officer  of  the  board  of 
aldermen ;  he  has  not  the  faintest  trace  or  shadow  of  right  to 
exercise  appointing  power  for  purposes  restricted  to  the  city. 
And  wtibt  more  rigialy  municipal  offices  are  there  than  the 
charge  of  streets  and  police,  and  appointing  agents  for  the 
same} 

Had  the  citizens  of  New  Tork  met  together  by  deputation 
in  each  ward,  under  the  charter  of  nature  and  neceesity,  and 
appointed  a  body  of  deputies,  and  that  body  had  elected  a 
chairman  in  permanence  to  displace  the  Mayor,  charging  him 
with  dereliction  of  duty,  and  this  chairman  in  permanence, 
acting  by  revolutionary  authority,  for  the  common  good,  had 
filled  all  the  offices  and  appointed  policemen,  the  citizens 
would  have  lees  to  complain  of.  There  might  be  a  struggle, 
bnt  there  would  be  a  ground  of  right,  it  might  be  beyond  all 
remedy  or  appeal.  But  that  is  not  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
As  it  now  stands,  a  foreign  power  has  displaced  the  executive 
and  legislative  authority,  annulled  the  popular  election,  and 
by  force  of  arms,  with  writs  and  with  bayonets,  under  the  newly 
imported  idea  of  Centralizers,  ia  proceeding  to  govern  us 
against  our  will. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  uanrp  this  power,  our  centraliz- 
ing usurpers  add  insult  to  injury  by  puttmg  it  in  commission. 
Five  men,-  none  of  whom  are  favorably  known  to  the  citizens, 
and  who  could  not  command  ten  votes  at  a  general  election, 
are  deputed  to  exercise  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  citi- 
zens. Had  Governor  King,  in  person,  exercised  this  odious 
anthority,  had  his  Black  Republican  managers  directed  him  to 
organize,  in  person,  the  police  force  in  New  Tork,  and  other- 
wise to  substitute  his  own  will  for  that  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  an  indication  of  respect  on  his  part  for  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  people,  a  small  fraction  of  whose  talent  and 
money  has  served  to  make  New  York  the  Empire  State  of  the 
Union.  But  the  manner  of  the  usurpation  is  as  insolent  as  its 
spirit  is  aggressive. 

The  charge  of  police,  the  care  of  streets,  and  tlie  assessment 
of  taxes,  constitute  the  natural  powers  of  the  people  in  every 
municipal  government.  All  otnera  are  minor  and  dependent. 
Two  of  these  have  already  been  taken  away.  We  shall  next 
have  a  law  passed  appointing  Commissioners— Wall  street 
brokers,  or  "  policy  men,"  perhaps — to  impose,  assess,  and 
levy  taxes.  I  affirm,  that  already,  and  without  this  third  and 
final  usorpation,  we  are  disfranchised,  and  have  no  longer  the 
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name  or  dignity  of  citizens.  Does  what  I  affinn  appear  to  you 
an  exaggeration !  Does  it  appear  to  you  tbat,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  December  next,  me  day  of  election,  "  all  mil  be 
set  right  again,  and  our  freedom  given  back  to  us." 

"  (Sven  oack  !"  that  is  the  ■word,  sir;  there  mast  be  a  change 
in  our  ideas  upon  these  Bubiecte,  We  have  listened  too  long 
to  the  arguments  of  learned  lawyers  who  draw  their  premises 
from  monarchical  constitutions."  We  must  take  ours  from  na- 
ture. I  will  never  allow,  nor  should  any  Democrat  allow,  that 
a  convention  of  law-maters  can  give  or  take  away,  by  charter 
or  otherwise,  the  right  of  self-government  which  inheres  in  the 
citizens  of  New  York. 

It  is  a  good  tiling  to  have  charters.  They  eer^-e  to  define 
and  distinguish- — to  show  what  belongs  to  the  city,  and  what 
to  the  State — they  ascertain  and  declare,  but  tbey  do  riot 
create,  rights,  powers,  and  franchises.  As  well  might  you  say 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  freemen  because  SamuS 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  said  so,  as  to  afhrm  that  the 
city  of  New  York  is  self-governed  because  a  little  crowd  of 
Black  Kepublican  lawyei*,  assisted  by  lobby-men,  .allowed 
them  to  be  so.  Neither  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  such,  nor  their  representative  embodiments  in  Albany,  can 
either  add  to  or  diminish  the  municipal  liberties  of  New  York; 
and  the  rights  and  duties  proper  to  those  liberties,  though  they 
may  be  ascertained  and  defined  by  a  charter,  are  not  created 
tliereby,  but  originally  by  that  peculiar  arrangement  and  soli- 
dation  of  a  vast  number  of  persouH  with  their  families,  living 
together  as  citizens,  denizens,  and  aliens,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  manufacture,  and  commerce.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
ties, villages,  and  towns,  may  understand  each  the  necessities 
of  the  other,  and  may  consequently  exist  together  under  equal 
and  similar  governments,  localized  by  a  common  representative 
body,  but  they  cannot  comprehend  the  necessities  and  require- 
ments of  a  vast  municipality,  and  are  consequently  not  fit  to 
exercise  supreme  power  in  establishing  its  offices,  or  regulat- 
ing its  internal  affairs. 

1  have  before  me  the  argument  of  the  five  Commissioners, 
which  tliey  set  up  in  defence  of  their  conduct,  by  counsel,  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  O'Connor,  counsel  for  Mr.  Wood, 
in  other  words,  counsel  for  the  peoi>le  and  liberties  of  New 
York  City,  against  Simeon  Draper  and  Co.  of  the  new  usurpa- 
tion, argued  that  the  question  between  the  parties  should  be 
settled  oy  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  "  and  not 
by  some  ,twenty  words  at  the  end  of  it,"  left  there  with  a  blind 
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mesning,  as  bappene  in  eveir  coDstitiition  ever  yet  penned. 
Mr.  O'Connor  quoted  from  a  learned  writer ; 

"  The  power  of  local  government  is  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Central  Power,  and  that  central  power  muat  therefore  be 
g;Harded  against." 

Sir,  Mr.  O'Connor  and  tlie  learned  writer  may  be  right  in 
die  particular  cases  the  learned  writer  had  in  view ;  but  it  is 
not  true,  sir,  that  a  local  government  is  always  subject  to  the 
Supreme  Central  Power,  I  am  reminded  by  tliis  and  by  a 
thousand  otiier  examples,  how  fallible  are  the  arguments  of 
lawyers  applied  to  tlie  affairs  of  popular  constitotions,  and  how 
inherent  and  incurable  tlie  vice  ot  applying  the  doctrines  of 
monarchical  states  to  find  the  limits  of  popular  liberty.  It  is 
an  error  to  assume  that  the  legal  philosophy  derived  from  the 
study  of  European  law  is  a  common  measure  for  all  cases  that 
may  arise  under  all  constitutions  of  society.  It  is  not  a 
common  measure  for  the  extreme  despotism  of  Asia,  where 
principles  unknown  to  Europe  and  to  justice  are  introduced, 
nor  is  it  a  common  measure  for  the  American  State  Demo- 
cracies, where  constitutions  have  so  little  of  h-adition,  and  rise  * 
directly,  oat  of  the  individual  liberties  and  local  necessities  of 
thepeople. 

The  counsel  of  Simeon  Draper  and  his  clique,  who  went  up 
to  Albany  to  procure  a  set  of  cords  and  shackles,  not  for  the 
felons,  but  for  tlie  citizens  of  New  York,  to  tie  our  hands  and 
gag  and  blindtbld  us,  while  he  and  his  sharping  crew  fumble 
tno  public  purse,  and  manage  for  the  winter  elections ;  this 
learned  counsel  defends  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  State  over 
the  city,  ignores  the  existence  of  any  spirit  or  sonl  of  a  charter, 
or  rather,  of  all  charters,  and  quotes  British  monarchical  policy 
as  a  model  for  our  good  friends,  the  Albany  legislators.  Mr.  j 
Evarts  proves  also,  by  simple  quotation,  that  on  two  previous 
occasions  the  Legislature  nave  passed  laws  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a  police  force ;  and  his  inference,  most  lawyer- 
like, is  that  having  acted  hitherto,  in  some  degree,  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  they  may  in  future  violate  it  with 
impunity,  as  by  the  appointment  of  their  five  intrusive  com- 
missioners*. To  have  done  what  seemed  right  for  the  time, 
is,  in  estimation  of  this  able  lawyer,  to  have  acquired  a  right 
in  doing  wrong  ever  after.  This  is  called  precedent,  and  is  a 
great  matter. 

The  British  Parliament,  in  the  days  of  the  good  king  George 
the  Fourth,  of  pious  memory,  passed  an  act  establisliing  ."  a 
Metropolitan  "Police,"    This  also  is  one  of  the  arguments  ad- 
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duced  by  this  gentleman,  for  the  validity  of  a  Metropolitan 
police  in  New  York.  When  Mr.  O'Connor  argiies,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliat  the  Conatitiition  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
violated  in  spirit,  by  the  recent  act  diBtrieting  the  entire  State, 
including  tlie  city  of  New  York,  in  one  of  these  diBtricts,  he 
cleftrly  talks  reason  and  good  senBe, — I  mean  law  sense,  de- 
rived and  dependent ;  and  he  Bhowa  the  enormous  mischief  that 
might  be  perpetrated  under  cover  of  this  "  gerrymandering" 
echeme  ot  now  diatrictB.  The  recognised  and  conetitutional 
countioB,  towns,  villages  and  crnES  of  the  State,  are  thereby 
annihilated,  and  their  boundaries  broken  up ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  set  forth  this  wrong  more  clearly  than  it  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  O'Connor, 

But  the  method  of  this  admirable  legist  and  reasoner  is  still 
the  method  of  the  lawyer.  He  admits  the  existence  in  Al- 
bany of  a  supreme  power  over  New  York,  and  ho  falls  back 
upon  the  constitution  as  a  defence  against  the  encroachments 
of  that  power.  Now  suppose,  sir,  that  the  Constitution  itself 
had  been  tampered  with  by  the  people  who  have  attempted  to 
inflict  this  injury  upon  us ;  suppose  by  a  two-third  vote,  or  by 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  New  York  city  re- 
presentatives had  been  completely  outvoted,  or  perhaps  cor- 
rupted ;  and  upon  the  strengtli  of  tnis,  Simeon  Draper,  Ilmrlow 
Weed  &  Co.,  had  proceeded  with  an  obscure  or  doubtful 
clause  in  a  bad  Constitution,  to  annihilate  the  charter  of  New 
York,  and  divide  the  city  into  towns,  skilfully  "gerrymander- 
ed," as  the  learned  counsel  says,  for  the  election ;  am  I  not 
right  in  saying,  that  the  people  of  the  city  would  be  obliged  to 
make  a  revolution  against  such  a  clause  in  such  a  constitution, 
and  quietly  shut  up  their  sliops,  and  place  a  guard  upon  the 
I  rivers  and  railroads,  and  muster  one  hundred  thousand 
strong,  if  necessary,  against  such  an  outrage  or  its  miserable 
instruments ! 

Tlie  lawyers  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  that  case ;  they 
would  have  no  Constitution  to  construe  or  quote  from.  Law, 
Latin,  and  the.  glorious  British  Constitution,  and  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian,  to  use  phrases  practicallv  familiar  to  our  friend, 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioner,  would  be  "quite  bankrupt, 
and  quotatione  at  a  discount."  But  let  us  do  foil  justice  to 
Mr.  O'Connor.  As  a  legal  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  within 
and  behind  the  State  Constitution;  and  even  there  "cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"  he  has  effectually  demolished  Messrs.  the 
gentlemen  of  the  entering  wedge  of  Centralism. 

"  If  it  be  troe  that  the  Le^sUtnre  ooonot,  for  geaeral  purposes,  make 
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other  diviuotu  tlian  ooontiee,  cities,  towns,  or  villagee,  jet  for  »pec\fie  pur- 
poses it  was  ctrgaed  that  the;  might — for  taxation,  or  for  lamp  and  watob 
districts.  '  ThoB,  tliey  might  take  two-thirdB  of  New  York,  and  ooe-tliird  of 
Brooklyn,  and  oall  it  an  arrimditsement.  So  for  purposes  of  polioe,  they 
might  niake  a  new  coat  ont  of  two  or  three  old  ooats,  and  redivide,  and  set 
off  ia  Boraps  and  paroels,  and  make  new  diatriota,  and  having  flina  confounded 
the  whole  anbjeot  of  looal  govemiaent,  thej  might  get  aroiind  that  prohibition 
which  forbids  the  alteration  for'  purposes  of  general  government,  and  the 
irhole  scheme  and  design  of  the  Constitution  is  defeated. 

"  The  leading  intent  of  the  whcle  Oonstitotion  was  to  deoentraltze.  Confi- 
deooe  in  the  people  and  distrust  in  those  whom  tbej  have  ohoaen  appear  in 
•very  line.  The  patronage  of  the  Governor  and  tie  Legislatare  was  taken 
away,  and  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  of  the  local  authorities. 
Even  the  power  of  'gerrymandering'  was  taken  from  the  Iiegiiilature  by 
vesting  the  power  of  forming  election  districts  in  the  hands  of  the  Connty 
anthoriticH.  Bnt  the  present  Le^Hlatnre  had  hit  open  a  new  method  of 
gerrymandering,  and  there  was  no  express  negative  to  be  quot«d  against  it. 

"  Third  Point. — The  Metropolitan  Polioe  Act,  in  Its  whole  scope  and  design, 
and  in  every  one  of  its  provisions,  is  repognant  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Sie 
Gonstitation ;  anil  it  is  consequently  void. 

"I.  There  is  a  manifest  intent  pervading  the  Oonstitution  that  districts 
shall  not  b»  created  for  permanent  purposes  of  civil  government,  which  are 
'new,  anomalous  and  nnknown'  to  the  people  and  to  the  Constitution  itself. 

"  is.  The  Legislature  cannot  be  permitted  to  defeat  this  deeign,  or  to  cir- 
cnmvent  and  overreach  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  by  aav  and 
Qoheord-of  devioes. — (Famer  vs.  7^  People,  2  Benio,  27B.) 

■'  III.  The  division  of  the  country  into  separate  districts,  with  powers  of  in- 
ternal government,  administered  through  officers  chosen  in  and  by  the  vici- 
nage, is  tbe  distingaislting  feature  of  a  Free  State.  To  carry  this  principle 
to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Constitution. 
If  all  local  officers  may  be  appointed  by  the  central  power,  that  object  must 
•iai!,  and  each  connty,  city,  town,  and  village,  so  tar  as  ofBcial  patronoge  is 
ooocemed,  may,  by  Legislative  magic,  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
Eastern  nashalio  or  satrapy. 

"  I Y.  There  is  nothing  m  the  suggestion  that  nteettity  might  uise  for  the 
creation  of  these  anomdous  governmental  districts.  Su<di  is  not  tbe  fact. 
And,  if  it  were,  the  people  in  tiieir  fundamental  law  have  refnsed  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

'■  1.  The  divisions  recognised  for  permanent  pnrposes  of  civil  government 
contemplate  sodety  in  its  normal  condition.  The  exigencies  of  insnrrection, 
war,  pestilence,  famine,  Ac,,  invoke  the  military  power  of  the  State,  or  the 
employment  of  temporary  civil  ag&aeiet,  not  permanent  offieera. 

"2,  Pilota  and  coast-guardsof  every  description  most  always  bo  employed 
in  reference  to  naCuraJ.  divisions.  They  do  Dot  come  wituin  the  idea  of 
arbitrarily-formed  local  districts.  Officers  to  attend  the  movement  of  vessels 
or  property  along  the  whole  oonrse  of  a  natural  or  artificial  stream,  or  even 
along  a  railroad,  or  in  a  balloon  route,  when  one  shall  be  estabhshed,  might 
well  be  brought  within  the  same  principle. 

"  3.  Hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  reception  of  patients  without  reference 
bo  the  local  reeidenoe  of  snch  patients,  and  prisons,  or  other  public  establish- 
menlB  of  like  general  character,  have  no  feature  of  political  locality. 

"  4.  It  may  he  conceded  that  many  acts  which  nave  been  |)assed  fbr  the 
draining  of  swamps,  and  for  the  bmldiiig  of  bridges,  ooart-houses,  &c.,  by 
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State  appoioteos  within  the  limita  of  pardodar  conntiee,  cities,  towns,  &o., 
and  at  tneir  cost,  are  valiJ.  These  are  mere  temporary  iitgen^£»  For  the  per- 
formanoe  of  a  single  specified  act.  tTntler  this  lieod,  iiiuoh  irreme:Iiab)e 
abnse  of  the  l^slauvo  power,  and  mnch  virtual  usurpation  may  oconr.  But 
the  want  of  edectnat  restraint  at  that  point,  is  no  reason  for  throwing  ilown 
the  barriers  which  have  been  provided  at  others. 

"V.  Even  if  the  general  concluding  words  of  Art.  JO,  §  3,  shoukl  bo 
deemed  of  obscnre  or  donbtfnl  import,  they  cannot  be  so  conatmed  as  to  eet 
aside  or  render  inoperative  all  the  positive  provisions  of  the  CoDHtitUtion 
concerning  local  officers.  Ihe  operation  clamed  for  them  would  make  void 
the  first  and  fundamental  urdcle  in  the  bill  uf  rights  (£7o/u(.  Art.  1,  §  1). 

"  1.  If  these  words,  as  probably  deaigued  by  the  Committee  who  framed 
the  section,  shall  be  deemed  appKcable  to  local  officers  only,  then  they  most 
be  oonstnted  reddendi>  tingtxta  tingvMa,  i.  «.,  '  elected'  by  the  people  of  the 
oonnties,  cities,  towns,  or  villagei,  or  '  appoint«d'  by  the  authorities  thereof, 
as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

"  2.  If  they  are  to  be  applied  to  all  officers,  State  or  local,  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  construction  must  be  followed.  As  to  State  officers,  they,  too,  most 
be  'elected'  by  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  or  'appointed'  by  some  State 
authority. 

"S.  This  constrnction  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  inadmissible  oonclnsion 
that  the  people,  by  an  ill-worded  supplement,  have  virtually  repeKled  a  great 
part  of  their  own  Constitution. 

"  Fowth  Poift?.— The  repealing  clause  is  inoperative. 

"  I.  The  Legislature  did  not  intead  to  abolish  the  pre-«xistJD2  system,  nn- 
less  this  new  device  contrived  to  lake  its  place  sboold  take  e^ct.  Simple, 
absolute,  and  nnoonditional  sepeal  was  not  mtended,  but  only  substitution  or 
repeal  »vb  modo  (Tims  c«.  The  Btate,  26  Alabama,  165, 170 ;  Fason  «.  Th« 
State,  6  English's  (Ark.)  K.  4,  SI.) 

"it.  The  whole  design  and  framework  of  the  aot  depend  upon  the  provi- 
sions which  are  void.  In  such  a  cose,  all  mere  inddenta  most  fall  with  thdr 
principal  (Warren  m.  Chnrlestown,  2  Gray  8i,  97,  98;  Exchange  Bank  ty' 
Hines,  3  Ohio  State  R.  84). 

"  Such  was  a  summary  of  the  arguments  which  he  had  to  m^  on  the 
part  of  the  appellants,  and  he  respccUTully  submitted  to  their  honors  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  diould  be  reversed,  and  judgment  entered 
for  the  people." 

So  much  and  more  fur  the  legal  arguraeatB  grounded  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Yofk, 

The  arguments  of  the  "RoBpondente,  i.e.,  of  Mr,  Evarts  in  be- 
ha,lf  of  Simeon  Draper  and  Co.,  may  be  eumined  up  in  a  para- 
graph. Tliey  argue  that  the  LegiBlature  at  Albany  is  tiie  sole 
and  sovereign  power  without  appeal,  andthat  it  can  do  juet 
what  it  pleaaeB  with  tlie  City  oi  New  York ;  appoint,  remove 
all  its  petty  oflScers ;  grant,  modiiy,  or  annul  all  charters, 
and  all  provisions  of  charters ;  in  a  word,  that  the  appointing 
power  of  the  municipality  of  New  York  city  ia  inherent  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  and  that  under  all  and  every 
charter,  or  no  charter,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  city  are,  in  effect,  the  appointees  and  creatures 
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of  the  Legislature  and  Executive  of  the  State.  Tlie  argnment 
ia  sustained  by  the  tiBaseB  of  monarchical  governments. 

The  people  of  the  Lnited  States  have  been  repeatedly  agi- 
tated by  the  contests  between  local  and  geaeral  governments. 
The  first  grand  agitation,  under  the  leaderehip  of  Samuel 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  was  during  the  existence  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  adopted  in  1777,  and  which  remained 
in  force  antil  1788.  The  jealousy  of  the  local  chartered  legis- 
latures of  the  thirteen  ongiiial  "  colonies,"  recently  indepen- 
dent, was  more  intense  than  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  for  us  of 
thepreserit  day  to  conceive.  It  was  argued  ttiat  the  establieh- 
ment  of  a  Central  power,  centralizing  the  forces  of  government, 
would  annihilate  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  subject  the 
towns  and  villages  to  the  supreme  will  of  an  iiTesponsible 
government.  Every  degree  of  usurpation,  and  with  justice, 
was  anticipated  under  such  an  organization,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  impossible  to  form  a  federal  government.  Every  eifort 
at  a  permanent  organization  was  unsuccessful,  until  by  re- 
peated agitation  on  the  side  of  Democracy,  and  concession  on 
the  side  of  the  Federalists,  the  absolute  and  inalienable  rights 
of  States  were  acknowledged,  and  the  functions  of  the  Central 
power  limited  to  a  general  guardianship  over,  tlie  interests  of 
the  nation. 

Out  of  this  contest  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Democratic 
party,  headed  firet  by  Samuel  Adams,  in  Mai-sachiisetts,  and 
then  by  Thomas  Jefl'erson,  his  junior  and  political  pupil,  in 
Vii^nia.  Ceotraiization,  after  struggling  against  Democracy 
through  the  sittings  of  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1788, 
passed  into  the  councils  of  the  wliigs,  and  after  the  dissolution 
of  tJiat  party  re-appeared  in  the  Anti-State  Rights  struggles  of 
the  numerous  factions  who  combined  against  and  were  de- 
feated by  the  Democracy  at  the  last  Presidential  election. 

It  is  one  of  the  guiding  maxims  of  political  criticism  to  judge 
the  intention  of  a  fundamental  law  or  measure  of  government 
by  the  political  system  of  its  originators  and  supporters.  Tliat 
the  recent  Albany  movement  is  directed  against  the  interior 
aoul  and  system  of  Democracy,  and  is  only  one  of  a  series  of 
contemplated  measures,  all  of  which  are  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  State  government,  and  of  the  national  Executive,  at  the 
cost  of  individual  and  municipal  freedom,  is  an  immediate  and 
irresistible  judgment  from  the  character  of  the  mpn  who  pro- 
posed and  are  attempting  to  impose  it. 

Hie  intention  is  g^«dually  to  remove  from  cities,  and  finally, 
when  the  first  examples  have  been  made  and  submitted  to, 
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from  towns  and  Tillages,  tliose  libertiefl  of  self-government, 
which  are  necesBsry  to  the  Democratic  organization,  and  to  re- 
solve all  the  forces  of  government,  now  distributed  among  the 
people,  into  tlie  one  central  and  appointing  power  at  Albany. 

Every  town,  counlr,  and  city  in  the  State,  enjoys  at  present 
the  right  of  electing  ite  own  onicerB  for  the  management  of  its 
own  domestic  affairs.  Bnt  the  city  of  New  Yort,  because  of 
its  immense  population,  and  its  isolated  position,  having  real 
relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world  fully  as  important,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  those  which  it  maintains  with  the  interior  of 
New  York,  is  not  only  entitled  to,  but  absolutely  possesseB  an 
independent  municipal  power.  If  this  power  is  momentarily 
usurped  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  usurpation  is  one  of  those 
accidents  which  sometimes  occur  through  that  inattention  or 
temporary  blindness  which  at  times  affects  the  freest  and  moat 
intelligent  communities. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  jlerivation  of  the  power  of 
goverament  in  a  Democracy,  is  first  from  the  individual  free- 
dom of  the  people,  and,  in  the  second  stage — that  of  munici- 
pal organizations — from  the  circnmstances  under  which  these 
Iree  individuals  are  associated,  Tliese  circumstances,  recog- 
nised by  the  will  and  reason  of  the  aforesaid  individuals,  and 
h/  no  others,  are  looked  upon  as  necessities,  and  are  the  ground 
and  reason  of  a  free  municipal  organization,  prior  to  that  of 
the  State,  as  that  of  the  State  is  prior  to  that  of  the  nation. 
Consequently  it  is  not  the  power  ot  the  State  government  that 
is  sovereign  in  affairs-  proper  to  the  city ;  nor  is  it  the  power 
of  the  nation  that  is  sovereign  in  affairs  proper  to  tlie  State. 
These  distinctionsconstitutethebodyofthe  Democratic  doctrine. 

Witli  the  greatest  respect,  therefore,  for  the  legal  ability  of  Mr. 
O'Connor,  and  fully  acknowledging  the  necessity  wliich  obliged 
him  to  rest  his  aignment  wholly  upon  a  close  and  intelligent 
reading  of  theState  Constitution,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  pronounce 
hie  arguments,  in  a  political  view,  incomplete.  "  The  form  of 
local  government  ia  noi,  as  regards  municipalities,  subject  to 
the  supreme  central  power;"  ^r,  if  we  admit  that,  we  annihi- 
late the  State  sovereignties,  and  convert  municipality  unto  a 
thing  of  a  day,  a  creature  of  parchment,  dependent  for  its 
worthless  and  transient  life  upon  the  will  of  despotic  and  cen- 
tralizing power. 

We  hold  that  the  present  contest  between  the  City  and  the 
State  of  New  York  is  as  important  in  its  bearings  and  will  be 
as  fruitful  in  its  results  as  any  tliat  has  yet  arisen  between  the 
two  grand  parties  of  Centralizers  and  Democrats.    Principles 
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vital  to  liberty  are  involved  in  it.  The  use  which  has  been 
mode  of  it  to  effect  a  temporary  union  of  interests  between  a 
portion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  and  the  Black 
Sopnblican  centralizcrs  and  factioniete,  shows  already  what 
vast  forces  and  extensive  means  of  influence  and  corruption 
have  been  brought  to  bear  aeainst  the,  liberties  of  the  city. 

Sir,  I  have  a  profonnd  conhdeuce  in  the  instincts  of  the  New 
York  Democracy:  though  their  judgment  may  be  sometimes 
warped  by  personal  prejudice,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  or  by 
dissatisfaction  with  their  leaders  and  placemen,  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  all  rally  to  the  right  side,  and  that  no  portion 
of  them  will  allow  their  personal  feelings  to  be  made  the  causes 
.  of  their  own  subjugation  and  ruin. 

VlNDEX. 


PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"Whilst  every  citizen  of  this  Metropolis  feels  a  just  pride  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  structures  erected  for  religious  and  chari- 
table purposes  that  meet  the  eye  on  almost  every  street  corner ; 
while  oe  rejoices  in  the  spirit  of  magnai^imity  aud  good  neigh- 
borhood which  charactenzes  our  people ;  tlieir  honorable  am- 
bition to  excel  in  charity  education,  commerce,  arts  and 
sciences,  it  is  with  pride  that  we  look  back  to  the  more 
humble  hour  of  oiir  history ;  the  darker  and  more  threatening 
period  of  her  triab.  Her  "  old  Sugar  House"  which  stood, 
until  lately,  a  monument  to  the  patnotiem  and  Eelf-sacrificing 
devotion  to  Municipal  right  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the 
people  of  New  York.  Her  lowly  sepulchre  near  tide  water, 
on  the  Brooklyn  side,  containing  the  bleached  bones  of  thou- 
sands  of  the  heroic  band  who  suffered  and  died  on  hoard  the. 
"  Jersey  prison  ship,"  for  the  same  noble  cause,  recall  to  our 
mind  the  gleaming  golden  light  of  historic  truth,  demonstrating 
that  New  York,  m  the  early  days  of  our  country's  struggle, 
was  true  to  herself,  true  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  firm  in 
defense  of  her  Municipal  rights.  Nor  is  this  all ;  long  before 
the  Revolution,  the  citizens  of  this  island  dared  to  resist  not 
only  couitB  and  lawyers,  who  infringed  their  rights ;  but  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  appointed  by  a  King,  could  not  degrade 
their  manhood,  although  liis  "  Excellency"  could  destroy  their 
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lives.  The  early  settlere  of  this  hallowed  spot,  already  then, 
breathed  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  aelt-respect  which  Btill  lives  in 
and  among  their  descendants.  "  Sovereign  laws,"  and  rules  of 
laws,  iesued  by  the  high  tribunals,  courts  presided  over  by 
judges  with  "black"  robea  and  "white"  wigs,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  King  and  hie  Governor  of  the  State,  were  overruled 
and  nullified  by  the  commonalty  of  this  city,  long  before  his 
majesty's  statuo  was  defaced  and  demolished  m  Bowling 
Green. 

We  are  aware  that  vindicating  the  truth  of  histoiy  is  re- 
garded as  treason  by  the  "model  modem  friends  of  freedom," 
and  insisting  on  rights,  personal  and  municipal,  which  no 
power  save  that  ot  tlie  Almighty  can  withdraw  from  tie 
citizens  or  Corporation,  is  "  seditious"  and  revolutionary  in 
their  opinion;  yet  we  will  venture  to  recur  to  the  facts  that 
■  justify  tlie  actions  of  those  who  are  now  vindicating.the  rights 
of  our  municipal  government : — 

"  The  great  Englinh  revolution  of  1668,  and  the  occeacrion  of  William  attd 
UaiT,  were  hailed  with  enthDeiasm  in  the  coloniw,  and  awakened  in  New 
England  and  New  York  an  earnest  dedre  to  repossess  tlie  rights  and  fran- 
chlees  which  had  been  wrested  bj  the  Stnarts,  or  tsinelj  yielded  to  their 
rapadtv.  *  ♦  •  «  Althongh  a  press  had  been  ostabliahed  for 
RcientiBo  and  literar;  porposes  at  Cambridge,  in  Hasaachnaetts,  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentniy,  printing  was  not  conunenced  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  nntil  near  the  close  of  that  centnry;  npr  waas^y■ 
DewspapeT  printed  in  the  American  ooloniee  before  the  jear  1700."    *    *    * 

"  The  first  newspaper  which  appeared  in  the  colony  of  New  York  was  the 
'  New  York  Gazette,'  by  William  Bradford,  ia  1725.  It  was  the  fifth  then 
in  existence  in  the  American  colonies ;  three  having  already  been  established 
in  MasBSohnsetUi,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  Bradford  was  said  to  have  Sed 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Yorf;.  He  had  givenoffenoeby  pablishingapaper 
written  by  George  Eeitfa.  Keith  had  been  condemned  by  the  city  meetmg 
of  friends  for  a  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  and  appealed  to  the  generu 
meeting  of  that  society,  and  published  an  address  oonoerning  the  controversy. 
The  address  was  denounced  as  seditions,  and  Bradford  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  printing  it.  The  trial  of  Bradford  is  a  cnrions  and  not  an 
nninstractive  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  imperfect  notions 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  prevailed  at  that  day.*  Keith  was  adjudged 
guilty,  botli  in  the  eccleeiaitical  and  civil  conrls  withont  n  hearing;  and  one 
of  the  Judges  having  declared  that  the  court  conld  Judge  of  the  matter  of  fact 
without  testimony,  directed  the  common  crier  to  '  proclaim,  in  the  market 
place,  the  aocosed  to  be  a  seditiooa  person,  and  an  enemy  to  the  king  and 
qneen'a  government'  Bradfonl  and  Macomb,  an  assodale,  were  chained 
with  circulating Hhe  offensive  pamphlet,  and  demanded  a  speedy  trial  as  a 
right  secured  by  magna  charta.  Being  members  of  the  sodetyof  friends, 
they  appeared  in  court  covered.  Justice  Cooke  inqoired,  'what  bold, 
impudent,  and  confident  men  are  these  to  stand  tius  confidently  before  the 
conrtt'    Bradford  replied,  *  We  are  here  only  to  detire  that  which  ia  the 
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right  of  ereiy  freeborn  English  snbjact,  which  is  apaedj  jastioa ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  that  ahoald  be  acaoantod  impadsnoe."  Jastice  Oooke  answered, 
"  If  thoa  badat  been  ia  Englaud,  tbua  would  have  bad  thy  back  Ushed  before 
now."  The  prisoners  oontioned  to  press  for  a  trial  Jostioa  Oooke  replied, 
"A  trial  thou  shalthave,  and  that  to  foar  cost,  it  ms;  be."  Vhea  the  trial 
CUIUS  on,  Bradford  asked  that  he  might  have  a  oopj  of  tlie  presentment,  and 
be  informed  ander  what  law  he  was  prosecuted ;  bnt  these  requests  were 
denied.  Dnricig  the  trial,  "the  grand  Jnrr  sat  hy  the  prisoners  overawing 
and  threatening  them,  when  they  spoke  boldly  in  their  own  defenoe,  and  one 
of  the  grand  jurors  wrote  down  snoh  words  as  they  disliked,  signifying  that 
they  woald  present  them.  Justice  Oooke  haile  the  grand  jurors  tase  notice 
of  anch  and  snoh  words."  When  the  prisoner's  counsel  began  to  say  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  matter,  the  oonrt  directed  aa  officer  to  take  him  awaj. 
The  attorney  for  the  proseontion  oondnded  by  saying,  "It  was  evident 
William  Bradford  print«d  the  seditiooa  paper,  be  being  the  printer  in  this 
place,  and  the  frame  on  which  it  was  printed  was  fonnd  in  his  house."  .*  *  * 
The  jnry,  however,  after  remaining  out  sixty  hours,  resisted  all  the  efTci-ti^  of 
tiie  eourt,  toagreed,  and  were  discharged,  *  •  *  Thna  the  fonndation  of  the 
press  in  New  York  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  in  the  maintenance  or 
assertjon  of  its  primary  rights  and  liberties.  *  *  *  John  Peter  Zenger  esta- 
blished in  173Bt(ie  "New- York  WeeklyJonnial,"Uie  second  newspaper  in  the 
colotty.  It  opposed  the  administration  of  Qovemor  Cosby,  and  supported  the 
interest  of  Rip  Van  Bam,  who  had  previously  condiict«d  the  administration. 
Zenger  maintained  an  effective  battery,  "  The  ballads,  serions  charges,  and, 
above  all,  the  home  tmtha  in  his  demooraljc  jonrnal,  irritated  Oosby  and  bis 
oooncil  to  madness."  Zenger  was  confined  several  months  by  ardor  of  the 
governor  and  coanoil,  for  printing  and  publishing  seditious  libels;  treated 
with  unwarrantable  severity ;  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa|ier,  and  denied 
th«  visits  of  his  friends.  The  popular  feeling,  hoteeter,  viae  ttrongly  againtt 
thete  proceediiig*.  *  *  *  The  111.YOB  and  the  magUtratw  alto  reftuid  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  CA«  gatentar  and  eotmeil,  and  to  attend  the  burning  of  the 
HbelloiLs  papers  "by  the  common  hangman  and  whipper,  near  the  pilloiy." 
The  grand  jury  manifested  equal  contumacy,  and  ignored  the  presentment 
againat  Zenger.  The  attorney -general  was  then  directed  to  file  an  informo- 
tton.  The  jvdffa  refused  to  near  and  allow  the  exceptions  taken  by  Zenger's 
counsel,  and  esolnded  tiem  from  the  bar ;  bnt  he  waa  ahly  defended  by  other 
counsel,  and  especiaTty  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  then  a  barrister  of  Philadel- 
phia. Zenger  pleaded  not  guilty.  His  oonnsel  admitted  the  printing  and 
pnbli-'thiDg  of  the  papers,  and  offered  to  give  their  truth  in  evidence.  The 
oonnsel  for  the  prosecution  then  said,  "The  Jury  mvit  find  a  verdict  for  the 
king,"  and  gave  the  usual  definition  of  a  libel;  asserting  that,  "whether  the 
person  detaied  waa  a  private  man  or  magistrate,  whether  living  or  dead, 
whether  the  libel  was  tme  or  false,  or  whether  the  party  against  whom  it 
was  made  was  of  good  or  evil  fame,  ifwas  nevertheless  a  libel."  He  then 
quoted  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  one  of  the  epistles  of  Peter, 
to  show  that  it  was  a  vcir  great  offence  "  to  speak  evil  of  dignities ;"  and 
inristed  upon  the  criminality  by  the  "laws  of  God  and  mau,  of  reviling 
them  in  authority,  sad  consequently  that  Mr.  Zenger  had  offended  in  a  most 
Dotoriona  and  gross  manner,  in  scandalizing  bis  exeelleney  onr  governor,  who, 
swd  the  counsel,  is  the  kirig's  immediate  repreaentative  and  supreme  magie- 
tmte  of  this  provinoe."  *  *  *  The  jury,  after  a  short  conanltation,  returned 
A  verdict  of  not  gnilty,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  court  and  of  Zenger's 
penecntors,  but  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The  eommoji  oowwil 
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of  the  cit;  conferred  apoQ  Mr.  Ilainiltoii  the  public  thanks  and  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  for  that  signal  serrioe  which  he  cheerfally  undertook 
under  great  iDdisposition  of  body,  and  generously  performed,  mbsiDg  either 
fee  or  reward.  Such  was  the  struggle  which  the  press  had  to  maintain  only 
oue  hnndred  years  ago,  and  only  forty  years  before  the  rerolntion  gave  to  its 
freedom  the  sanction  c^  government  and  tbe  impress  of  authority.* 

TliU3  it  is  seeii  by  the  beet  authenticated  history  tliat  forty- 
three  years  previous  to  tlie  great  ReTolutionary  struggle,  the 
Mayor,  t?i6  Tnagisirates—local  officers — the  Grand  Juiy,  and 
the  _popular  feeling  of  the  Gity  of  Mew  York,  broke,  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others,  the  tyrannical  chain  tliat  bound  the  Press, 
and  which  event  was  regarded  by  Governor  Morris  and  other 
patriots,  as  the  genn  of  American  freedom,  the  morning  star 
of  that  libertj'  -which  subsequently  revolutionized  America. 

Here,  on  this  very  spot,  thebud  of  Americanfreedom  first  buret 
forth ;  unfolding  its  Iragrant  leaves  until  the  Tree  of  Libeily 
lias  extended  its  branches  over  nearly  the  entire  continent. 

Here,  too,  on  this  little  island,  -was  a  free  press  bom, 
without  which  all  would  still  be  mist  and  darkness.  And  how 
cruel  that  any  of  the  inheritors  of  that  freedom  should  have  per- 
verteditfrom  its  holy  first  purposes ;  but  yet  Buch  is  humanfrailty 
and  weakness.  Those  degenerate  offshootB  from  the  free  press 
have  their  prototypes  as  well  as  the  others.  While  the  presses 
who  are  defending  tlie  people  of  New  York  against  central 
interference  from  abroad,  are  imitating  the  course  of  a  Brad- 
ford^ Zenger,  and  JJolt,  that  portion  opposing  the  people  were 
fairly  represented  by  (ra^ntjandRivington,  the  contemporaries 
of  Bradford,  Holt,  and  Zenger,  Gaine  claimed  to  be  "  neutral," 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  paper,  the  Mereury,  was  very 
independent.  His  histoiy ,  from.ihe  authority  first  quoted,  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  Gaine  (who  was  a  notice  of  Ireland),  continued  to  print  ard  sell  boots 
ID  Hanover  square  nntil  bis  death  in  1807,  a.  period  ol  nearly  aiity  yeare. 
Exact,  pnnctual,  and  indnslrioup,  he  acquired  a  large  estate,  and  tranfisitted 
a  reputnlion  for  personal  honesty,  thrift,  and  tact,  not  olten  disturbed  by 
excessive  aspirations  of  patriotism.  Approaching  the  Revolution,  he  was 
ostensibly  neutral ;  but  with  a  desire  to  keep  the  Mrongest  side,  he  alternately 
printed  lOr  the  people  and  the  loyal  auihorities,  as  each  seemed  to  pre- 
iwnderate.  Alihongti  be  removed  wiih  his  prtss  to  S^ew  Jersey  on  tbe 
approach  of  tbe  British  arn)y,  he  returned  when  they  bad  gained  posfesaion 
of  the  city  ;  and  cniloKlened  by  their  snccesses,  pnrsued  the  natural  imputes 
of  his  mind,  and  gave  to  the  royal  caute  the  best  (fforte  of  his  pen  and  press. 
His  request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city  after  its  evacuation  by  ihe 
British  army  was  granted ;  bnt  hia  traita  of  character  were  happily  hit  off  in 

*  Introdnction  to  tbe  Natural  Bistcry  of  New  York. 
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a  poem  whtoh  appeared  on  the  iBt  of  Jiumarj,  1788,  profosMog  to  be  the 
bomble  petition  of  Gaino  to  reniaia  in  the  city.  In  vhich  his  early  profession 
ftnd  attachment  to  the  oaose  of  the  conntry,  his  subBequent  adhesion  to  the 
rova1  cau^e,  and  his  final  appeal  'were  hamoroualj  and  eatirioally  described. 
It  concluded, 

"As  mattere  h&va  gone,  it  waa  plainly  a  blunder, 

But  then  I  expected  the  vhigi  must  knock  under, 

And  I  always  adhere  to  the  Bvord  that  ia  longest.  < 

And  stick  to  the  pirty  that's  tike  to  be  atrongest.'' 

The  Meroury,  of  conrse,  did  not  snrvive  the  Revolntion. 

"  Rivingtou  waa  an  English  bookseller,  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  good 
talents,  who  established  his  bnwneas  in  New  York  in  1781,  and  in  1778 
oomroenced  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  on  a  large  medinm  sheet  fuHo. 
The  paper  surpaaeed  iia  contemporaries  in  enterprise,  and  in  its  original 
eesayaand  its  various int«liigenoe  J  and  soon  came  to  be  extensively  patronized 
MQ  all  the  principal  towns.  But  when  the  king's  arms  were  substitnted  for 
the  early  vignette,  and  the  descriptive  words  in  the  title,  '  ever  open  and 
nniniBaenced,'  were  erased,  and  the  paper  gave  nnequivocal  demonstrations 
of  hostility  to  the  popnlar  canse,  a  body  of  armed  men  from  Connecticnt,  in 
November,  1775,  entered  the  city  on  horseback,  beset  the  printer's  habita- 
tion, destroyed  his  press,  and  threw  his  typee  into  heaps  or  converted  them 
into  bullets.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  retnmed  from  England  with  new 
materials,  and  renewed  his  paper,  which  now  appeared  twice  a  week  on  a 
sheet  of  royal  siz«,  snrmonnted  with  the  royal  anus,  and  entitled  '  The  Hoyol 
Gazette,  published  by  Jaraee  Bivington,  printer4o  the  king's  most  excellent 
m^esty.'  This  paper  was  conducted  with  exceeding  viralence  against  the 
'rebels.'  It  was  the  leading  royal  press  in  the  colonies,  issued  from  the  chief 
seat  of  British  power,  and  attained  precedence  as  the  acknowledged  official 
organ,  and  necessarily  became  very  obnorious  to  the  prevailing  party.  At 
length,  foreseeing  the  resnlt,  Rivington  soaght  to  conciliate  the  whigR,  and 
sQcoeeded  so  far  as  to  insnre  the  toleration  of  his  residence  in  the  dty;  bnt' 
hia  paper,  althongh  it  discarded  the  emblems  and  appendBgee  of  royalty, 
aspired  in  1788," 

Bastory  is  truly  a  great  teacher.  How  illuBtrative  of  the  cases 
referred  to  of  the  condition  of  afiFairs  in  this  city  to-day.  We 
have  onr  Holts  and  Zengers,  our  Gaines  and  Rivingtons ;  the 
former  sustaining  the  nght  with  all  the  force  of  truth  and 
logical  deductions ;  the'  latter  truckling  to  power  and  tyranny 
with  a  virulence  and  bitterness  beyond  comprehension.  And, 
as  those  they  pattern  after,  could  not  live  m  an  atmosphere 
so  purely, Democratic  as  New  York,  so  too  they  must  soon 
"  die  out  or  leave." 

We  have  also  our  Governor — King — and  courts  subservient 
to  his  control,  who  are  perpetrating  a  far  greater  wrong,  a 
more  heinous  offence  against  civil  liberty  andMunicipal  right 
than,  did  their  predecessors,  the  English  King,  his  governors 
and  judges.  We  have  likewise,  "a  mayor  and  magistrates, 
who  refuse  to  obey  the  governor's  mandates,"  and  a  popular 
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seotiiueiit  that  BiiBtaiiiB  tliera,  aB  did  l^e  local  officers  and 
people  in  tlie  memorable  year  1733,  and  iu  doing  which,  they 
inaugurated  the  cause  of  liberty  for  America :—  ' 

VbeD  Freedom  o'er  tbia  Western  Torld, 

Her  HeftveD-djed  banner  fiiat  uufarlcd, 

Sbe  thundered  from  ber  (DOUDtain  heigbt. 

Id  all  the  majeBlf  of  migbt — 

And  loud  proclaimed  frocn  lOaa  to  ZOQC^ 

That  Liberty  tbb  od  her  throne  ; 

She  tarned  her  proud  eye  on  tba  Eaat, 

And  murmured,  "  Kow  thy  reign  has  ceued" — 

Then  cut  her  bright  smile  on  the  West, 

And  whispered  to  her  children,  "  resL" 

From  Maine's  dark  pinea  to  soutbem  lands, 

From  Hudson's  beighta  to  Bigbee's  sands —  * 

From  wbere  the  river  moDarcba  ponr. 

To  where  Atlanta  laves  the  shore — 

Columbia's  soos  arose  and  camc^ 

To  find  their  porchased  home  a  name; 

Their  sire*  united  foi^t  and  died. 

Their  children  following  side  by  aide. 

And  all,  in  union,  dealt  the  blow, 

That  laid  Oppreuion's  tyrant  low. 

United  in  their  emilea  and  tears, 

United  in  their  hope*  and  fean — 

Mingled  in  one  their  common  fates, 

One  Toice  proclaimed  Usiiu)  SiATm. 

And  they  were  bleaaed — for  Peace  came  down. 

And  spread  her  happy  inBuence  round; 


While  pure  Keligions  holy  fight 
Dispersed  the  shades  of  moral  ni^     , 
And  pilgrims  from  earth's  farthest  ttrand, 


Dispersed  the  shades  of  moral  nighl 
And  pilgrims  from  earth's  farthest  tt 
Came  to  find  r««t  in  Freedom's  land. 

And  nourishes  her  snl  one  son. 

Who'd  breathe  the  words,  "Be  freedom  done;" 

Frotects  the  one  would  raise  his  hand 

To  ditunite  this  glorious  land! 

Ihen  let  him  turn  in  siutme  away, 

For  him  doee  Freedom  shed  no  ray. 

Bat  brightly  aball  her  beacon  liglit 

The  pa&  of  thoee  who  bravely  Sght, 


It  ie  pecuUarly  proper  that  the  sone  of  freedom  dionid  have 
been  first  chanted  in  New  York,  ana  echoed  back  from  the 
freeh  lulls  and  mountains  of  the  far  country ;  that  the  voice  of 
liberty  should  have  been  uttered  from  a  city  destined  to  become 
the  first  on  the  continent,  the  greatest  iu  the  world.    The  de- 
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termined  Bpirit  evinced  by  tlie  municipal  authority  and  the 
people  of  New  York,  in  defence  of  liberty  of  Bpeecli  and  the 
freetiom  of  the  press,  at  the  early  period  referred  to,  was  no 
less  ardent  on  the  approach  of  the  other  struggle,  tliat  of  1775, 
wliich  resulted  in  the  Declaratioii  of  "  '76,"  and  tlie  final  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  after  a  trying,  and  at  times 
donbtful,  controversy  of  seven  years. 

On  the  aeaembling  of  the  Provincial  Convention  at  the  Ex- 
change, April  20tli,  1775,  out  of  thirty-three  members,  New 
York  numbered  eleven  of  her  noblest  sons ;  and  New  York, 
XiiigB,  and  Westchester,  twenty-two,  or  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  from  the  entire  colony  of  New  York.  Tliese  facta 
demonstrate  one  instructive  trutn,  viz.,  that  in  the  first  trying 
hours  of  the  Revolution,  that  portion  of  the  State,  exclusive  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  adjoining  counties,  represented 
only  one-third  of  the  moral  and  political  influence,  which  made 
New  York  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  controversy  with 
Great  Britain;  and,  further,  that  that  portion  of  the  State 
which  furnished  only  one-third  of  the  means — moral,  political, 
and  material — in  detending  the  country  against  English  oppres- 
sion, has  lately  attempted  to  dishonor  and  humiliate  their  breth- 
ren who  contributed  so  much  for  the  American  cause. 

On  the  28th  April,  1775,  a  committee  then  in  session  in  New 
York,  adopted  and  published  the  following  patriotic  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  colony,  in  favor  of  electing  delegatea.to  a 
provincial  congress : — 

"  CoMKiTTBB  Chahbsb,  Jfttu  FoTJt,  AprU  28,  177S. 

**  Qentlemen, — The  distressed  and  alarming  dtuation  of  onr  country,  ocoa- 
sioned  by  the  sanguinary  measores  adopted  by  the  British  ministry  (to  en- 
fbroe  which  the  aword  liaa  been  actoallj  dntifn  against  oar  brethren  iu  the 
UaS8Mhasett«),  threateninz  to  involve  tbia  continent  in  aii  the  horroM  of  a 
civil  WOT,  obliges  us  to  call  for  the  united  aid  and  council  of  the  colony  at 
this  dangerous  crisis. 

"  Most  of  the  Depnties  who  composed  the  late  Provincial  Congress  held  in 
this  city,  were  only  vest«d  with  power  to  choose  Delegates  to  represent  the 
Province  at  the  next  Continantal  Oongress;  and  the  Conveotion,  having 
eieoated  that  trost,  di^olved  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  advisable 
by  this  committee  that  a  Provincial  Congress  be  immediately  summoned  to 
deliberate  upon,  and  &om  time  to  tims  to  direct  snch  measarea  as  may  be 
expedient  for  common  safety. 

"  We  persuade  ourselves  that  no  arguments  can  now  be  wanting  to  evince 
the  Deces^ty  of  a  perfect  nniou;  and  we  know  of  no  method  in  which  the 
nniCed  sense  of  the  people  of  the  Province  could  be  collected  but  the  one 
BOW  proposed.    *    •    * 

"  We  om  a^nre  yua  thnt  the  appointment  of  a  Provincial  Congress,  ap- 
proved by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  in  general,  is  the  most  proper  and 
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salotBry  measDra  th&t  can  be  Adopted  in  the  present  melaochol;  state  of  tbig 
continent ;  and  we  ahall  be  bappy  to  find  that  onr  brethren  in  the  different 
conntiea  oonoor  with  ns  in  opinion. 

"  By  order  of  the  Comiuittee. 

"Isaac  Low." 

On  the  29tli  of  April  an  organization  was  formed  on  the  fol- 
lowing baeia : — 

"  A  General  Association  agreed  to  and  subBcritied  by  the 
Freeholders,  Freemen,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York. 

"  Persuaded  that  the  s^vation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  de- 
pends, nnder  God,  on  the  firm  anion  of  its  inhabitants,  in  a  vigorons  prosecn- 
tion  of  the  meofinres  neces&arj  for  its  safot;^ ;  and  convinced  of  the  neceESi'.y 
of  pr^enting  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  iittend  a  dissolntjon  of  the 
powers  of  government :  We,  the  freemen,  Ireeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
City  and  Connty  of  New  York,  being  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the 
Vtnistry  to  raise  a  revenne  in  America,  and  shocked  bj  the  bloodj  scene 
now  scting  in  the  UassaohnsettE  Bay,  do,  in  the  most  solenm' manner,  resolve 
never  to  become  slaves ;  and  do  associate  nnder  all  the  ties  of  reli^on,  hontw, 
and  love  to  onr  country,  to  adopt  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  ejeoution  what- 
evcrmeasnres  may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congrees,  or  resolved 
npon  by  onr  Provincial  Convention,  for  the  pnrpose  of  preserving  our  Con- 


stitntion,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
aotd  of  the  British  Parliament,  until  a  reoondliation  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  on  constitntional  prindplea  (which  we  most  ardently  desire) 
oaa  be  obtained.  And  that  wo  will,  m  all  things,  follow  the  advice  of  onr 
Gleneral  Committee,  respecting  the  parposea  aforeeaid,.the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order,  and  the  safety  of  individual  and  private  property. 
"  Dated  in  New  York,  April  and  May,  1TT6." 

Tlie  City  of  New  York  seems  to  have  been  tlie  grand  focue, 
irresistibly  attracting  all  other  Kevolutionary  light  that  slowly 
appeared  in  other  sectigns  of  the  country.  For  a  long  time, 
during  the  controversy  with  England,  New  York  continued 
tlie  centre  of  military  operations,  and  her  citizens  contested 
inch  by  inch  every  foot  of  ground  with  the  enemy.  True, 
they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  cast  into  dungeons,  and  shot, 
but  they  never  forsook  their  principles,  nor  abandoned  their 
cause ;  they  could  not  be  made  "  slaves."  From  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  they  have  maintained,  and  ever  will  maintain, 
their  independence.  They  possess  the  power,  and  knowing 
their  rights  dare  defend  them.  Tliey  have  ever  been  true  to 
the  State,  and  faithful  in  support  of  the  Union ;  and  iiewing 
with  abhorrence  every  species  of  tyranny,  they  cannot  consent 
to  have  their  rights  encroaclied  on.  As  they  were  first  to  pro- 
claim the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  defend  the  liberty  of^the 
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citizen  and  the  rights  of  the  mnnicipality,  so  they  will  be  the 
last  to  yield  any  right,  either  of  the  press,  the  citizen,  or  cor- 
poration ;  and  whoever  shall  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  any 
of  these,  will  assume  a  dreadful  responsibility. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  "WITNESS. 

FAornaOB  D.  of University,  w>a  a  truth-tellins  and  veracious  man,  but 

no  lea*  an  axoelleat  and  thrilling  roaontenr.  When  he  became  aged,  and  Uie 
uoWB  of  sevflntj  vintera  rested  upas  his  head,  there  vu  but  one  niBhc  of  the 
year,  the  Dew-year's  night,  when  he  would  relax  and  condescend  to  tell  his  fsmoua 
story  of  the  Spiairuit  Wasua. 

The  anov-flakes  tapped  upon  the  window  panes;  the  wind  raffed  and  roared 
without.  It  was  the  night  of  the  pew  year.  There  were  twenty  of  us  gathered  in 
a  great  semi-eircle  about  the  blaie  of  hickory  logs,  heaped  high  on  the  large 
knobbed  Prince's  metal  andirons,  in  the  dear  old-^hioned  psrlor  of  Madam  6. 
The  kind  lady  aat  smiling  on  the  right  hand:  we  were  all  cousins,  siatera,  brothers, 
or  relatives  in  some  degree.  Ilia  antique  mantel  olock  struck  twelve:  the 
venerable  watch-dag,  who  held  his  privileged  place  upon  the  rug.  uttered  iiis 
prolonged  howl  which  he  gave  always  when  the  clack  indicated  midnight, — the* 
stretched  himself  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

"Forty  yeara  have  passed  since  I  first  told  my  story,"  began  the  Professor. 
"  and  1  believe  I  now  tell  it  for  the  last  time." 

A  mnrmur  of  disapprobation  passed  around.  The  Profexsor  saw  that  he  had 
grieved  them,  by  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  his  demise  Ihat  coming  year. 

"Well",  said  he,  "it  is  happy  for  us  when  we  die.  We  old-fashioned  Christians 
who  believe  in  election,  have  a  oomfort  unknown  to  the  young  people.  You  are 
alt  of  you  half  infldele,  I  fear.  When  I  wb»  young,  people  believed  in  the  im- 
mortanty  of  the  soul.  Some  of  you  are  Spiritualists.  Well — better  anything 
than  unbelief.  My  father  was  a.  believer,  though  not  superstitious,  and  -when  I 
was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  a  mere  lad."  said  the  Professor,  looking  at  the 
youilg  men,  who  smiled  at  his  estimate  of  youthfulnese,  "  I  beard  something- 
that  made  me  a  believer  in  the  uEietence  and  presence  of  the  soul,  if  nuthing  else 
would  hare  done  it. 

"My  father  was  a  farmer,  a  tall,  powerful  man,  and  very  brave — a  Democrat 
too.  and  proud  of  his  correspondeace  with  Mr.  JeSerson.  aod  the  '  misbty  Samuel 
Adams,'  as  he  osed  to  call  him.  In  point  of  fact,  my  father  wa^  in  my  belief 
a  great  man.  but  he  <Iid  not  know  it  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  a  little  man,  and 
everybody  thitika  I  am  a  great  one." 

Another  murmur  satisfied  the  old  gentleman.  Aat  whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
world  might  be,  those  present  thought  him  really  great,  and  with  a  knowing  amile 
he  proceeded  with  hia  narrative. 

"  Well,  then,  we  sold  the  old  place  at  C ,  and  bought  a  new  farm  together 

— I  and  mj  father.  I  had  been  several  years  a  praotitioner  of  medicine,  and  a 
lecturer,  bat  I  gave  my  labor  to  my  bther  during  the  summer  months,  and  ap- 

Elied  my  earnings  to  improve  the  utnd.  Our  new  purchase  was  a  clearing  of 
lar  hundred  acres,  meadow  and  hill-aid<^  shut  in  by  forests  of  white  oalc,  cedar, 
Md  hiokoij.  It  had  been  purcbaeed  nad  opened,  twenty  years  before  we  look 
it ;  bat  after  having  a  aucceauon  of  t«rant^  was  deserted,  fell  into  neglect,  and 
my  father  bought  it  from  the  eounty,  J^^^ng  the  tnnes  and  giving  security  for 
llie  right  owners,  should  they  appear.  Well;  that  ia  not  intereating  to  you,  but 
I  most  tell  yoo,  there  wni  on  the  land  a  )arg«,  old-fashioned  hona^  of  four  im- 
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menae  rooms,  and  gusrded  at  the  coraera  by  fonr  Daks.  It  Bt«od  in  a  iligbt  it- 
presaioD  between  two  hi!H  and  was  wholly  green,  and  covered  withnioea;  ao, 
Uiat  when  my  father  and  I  rode  up  to  it,  wo  were  gneuing  whether  the  law 
walle  were  of  log*  or  woiie,  until  we  had  acraped  away  a  little  of  the  inoM,  and 
discoTered  that  the  whole  had  been  covered  with  plaster  or  atacco.  'This 
house,'  said  tny  father,  glancing  Lis  eyes  up\rard  &t  the  long,  wide,  hollow  roof, 
'  must  have  been  built  by  au  old-oo'nntrvman,  probably  an  Edgliehnian.  Tlie 
chimney  stack  does  not  occupy  the  middle  of  the  house,  aa  with  us,  but  sUnds 
at  Bjcable.' 

"  Having  aever  been  in  England,  I  could  Dot  confirm  the  observBtions  of  my 
father,  but  the  solid  eccentricity  and  foreign  air  of  the  mansion  strock  me  ss  like 
some  tbat  I  had  seen  iu  pictures.  All  was  falling  now  into  decay,  the  doors  and 
windows  had  been  stolen  by  the  tareet  people,  and  tiie  inner  w^la,  once  neatly 
plastered  nil d  tnpestried,  were  stripped  off  by  the  damp  in  brond  flakee.  Only 
the  floors,  which  were  curiously  conetructed  of  narrow  slips  of  cedar,  were  in 
good  preservation. 

"  A  wide  hall  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  a  bi^ad  sturway  of 
solid  oak,  vith  mnssiveosk  rsilin^s,  clumiily  carved  in  foliage  and  griffons' heads. 
Over  each  of  the  foar  doors,  leading  into  the  great  rooms,  wns  the  remnant  of  ■ 
coat  of  arms,  which  I  made  out  with  difficulty  to  be  a  serpent  coiled  on  a  field 
gules  :   and  tlic  legend,  JV'on  cemil. 

"While  I  was  lueiiitatiiig  over  the  possible  meaning  of  the  legend,  my  father 
ascended  the  stairway,  and  passed  into  the  attic.  Soon  after  1  heard  his  voice 
calling  earnestly  to  me  to  come  itp.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  the  doorway  ofone  of  the 
chambers  of  the  attic,  and  found  him  looking  intently  at  the  remnant  of  a  tattered 
and  mntilated  portrait,  which  partly  adhered  to  the  wall,  encrusted  with  green 
mould.  He  bad  rubbed  off  the  mould  with  his  handkerchief,  and  discovered  the 
featuru  ofa  boy,  apparently  ei^ht  or  nine  years  of  age,  of  extreme  and  feminine 
beauty.  The  yellow  hair  fell  in  rich  curls  over  a  laced  collar  and  red  velvet 
jacket.  The  eyes,  large,  soft,  and  of  a  supernatural  lustre,  and  the  haughty  and 
delicate  carve  of  tlie  lipa,  gave  indications  of  the  highest  and  purest  blood.  The 
featores  were  English. 

"  We  contemplated  the  picture  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  At  length  tny  &ther 
tamed  away  and  passed  out  uf  the  chamber.  I  toot  the  canvass  carEfuIly  from 
ita  fssle'iiings.  rolled  it  up,  though  it  nearly  fell  tti  pieces  in  my  hands,  and  followed 
my  father.  He  was  in  another  room,  talking  out  of  an  old  oaken  chest,  which 
stood  under  a  dormer  window,  a  few  rags  of  clothing.  '  I  should  lite  to  know 
Mmethiug.'  said  he,  quietly,  '  about  the  people  who  built  this  house  and  first 
lived  in  iL'  As  he  puid  this  he  lifted  one'  of  the  mouldy  rngs  to  the  light. 
It  was  a  shred  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  a  thread  of  gold  winding  ornflmentilly 
at  the  seam.  Struck  with  a  new  correspondence,  f  unrolled  the  canvass  and 
holding  it  up.  difcovered  the  same  figure  in  the  gold  thread  of  the  rng,  and 
in  the  boy's  jacket  of  tho  picture.  My  father  looked  at  me  fartively,  but  aaid 
nothing. 

"A  sudden  roll  of  iJiunder  warned  us  that  the  oflernoon  storm  was  coming 
np  We  descended  the  stairs,  pnsaud  across  a  stone-paved,  ruinous  inelosure, 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  hnd  served  u  a  kitchen  yard  and  had  a 
spring  of  clear  water  welling  forth  in  the  centre, — and  went  through  the  tall, 
close  grove  of  birch  ard  poplar,  that  had  grown  up  und  shnost  concealed  the  house, 
to  the  place  where  we  left  our  horses.  Sly  own.  a  vicious,  pulling,  brvile,  had 
torn  up  the  rotten  remnant  of  a  gst?  post  to  which  I  had  fastened  him,  and 
was  gracing  about,  dragcinc  this  clog  with  evident  difgnst  In  wrenching  out 
the  piiat  like  a  tooth,  he  had  worked  loose  a  space  ftf  soil  to  n  considerable  deptli 
around  it.  Curious  about  everything  in  this  place  of  silent  memoriea,  1  glanced 
casually  ut  the  fresh  eiiith  in  the  pit.  uid  saw  the  comer  of  »  rusty  tin  box 
eipoBcd  about  eighteen  inches  below  t/ie  surface,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
buried  near  the  poet  in  order  to  «  mure  ready  discovery.    It  was  about  four 
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inehet  in  diMneter,  sqnan  and  flat,  fasteaed  with  a  Email  bat  tot;  itrong  lock, 
vhich  I  had  no  meana  of  opening  at  Uie  motnect',  to  I  thmat  it  into  1117  coat 
pocklt,  caught  and  diMngaKed  mj  hone,  aud  rode  after  my  father  who  vta 
already  out  of  light  among  the  trees. 

"  The  nin  fell  in  torrentt.     We  had  five  milee  to  ride  through  aainhabit«d  for- 
wtt,  almost  irithoat  the  gaidance  of  a  road.     We  reacbed  home  at  nightfall,  wet    - 
*nd  irearj ;  found  that  ail  tbo  honaehold  had  retired  to  rest ;  and.  after  haetily 
discnuing  the  cold  sapper  left  out  for  us  by  the  provident  care  of  mj  wife,  we 
gladly  followed  their  example. 

"  Uy  Mber'a  tacltnrnily  waa  bo  czceariTe,  I  have  known  hhn  suffer  days  to 
elapse  without  uttering  a  word.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men,  who  never  speak 
ntilen  they  can  throw  light  upon  a  subject  or  pve  aid  or  comfort  to  some  pier- 
son  lij  conversing.  I,  alas  I  am  quite  the  opposite  of  that."  said  the  old  maa, 
smiliDg ;  "  but  you  are  all  liiDd  enough  to  forgive  my  garrulity,  because  of  these 
tokens,"  said  be,  passing  his  trembling  hand  through  hu  silver  hair. 

Little  Letty  S--  ■-  ,  t£e  yootigeat  and  prettiest  of  the  New-Year's  cirele.  bad 
slid  her  low  ehiir  gndnaUy  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  got  upon  the  Professor's 
knees,  and  with  her  white  arms  aboQt  his  neclc,  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss,  in  which 
we  all  seemed  to  take  a  sliare,  if  I  ooald  judge  by  tbe  smiles  and  muranure  which 
applaaded  tbe  act. 

"  Sow  get  down,  little  one,  and  let  grandpa  finish  his  story.  Well — not  to  be 
tedioos  with  yon—after  a  week's  meditation,  ray  father  told  me  ho  had  resolved 
not  to  build  a  new  house  upon  the  clearing,  but  to  repair  and  occnpy  tbe  old  one. 
It  waa  his  will ;  there  was  economy  to  be  coniriderM,  and  so  we  began  at  once 
tbe  work  of  reparation.  Loads  of  shingles  and  beams  for  tbe  roOf,  and  of  lia- 
ber,  boards  and  scantling,  for  the  fenoee  and  out-houses;  doors  ready  made,  and 
window-panes  ready  glazed,  were  sent  over,  and  a  temporary  ahaaty  erected 
near,  for  the  workmen  to  occupy  until  the  roofing  should  be  completed. 

"  In  a  moment  of  eoofidence,  while  we  were  clearing  away  tbe  buahee  to  make 
way  for  our  first  toad.  I  eommnnicated  to  old  Talbot,  the  ioiner,  our  curious  dis- 
eoveries  of  tbe  picture  aud  tbe  boy's  jacket  in  tbe  '  English  built  house,'  as  we 
now  called  it.  Talbot  wsa  a  superetitions  old  fellow,  though  an  excellent  man  at 
his  trade;  and  he  awore  that,  from  that  moment,  he  wonld  never  lay  his  head  under 
the  roof  of  '  the  cussed  old  British  iihell,'  uor  would  let  any  of  hia  men  do  so. 
'  It's  no  good,  doctor,'  snid  he,  looking  at  me  with  bis  grey  eyes  stretched  wide 
open,  and  vacant  with  stupid  terror,  'it's  no  good  enterin   the  honae,  no  howl 

As  Pve  made  a  contract  with  Squire  D to  fix  it  op.  Til  go  on  ;  but  dam  me 

ef  I  go  near  it  arter  nightfall  I' 

"1  had  severnl  times  resolved  to  opeo  the  tin  box,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another,  had  Itt  it  lie  undisturbed  Three  months  passed  "way  in  tbe  slow  man- 
ner of  country  workmen,  but  the  new  mansion,  now  solid,  well  roofed,  and  look- 
ing at  good  as  new,  was  nearly  ready  to  receive  us.  The  Ume  of  occupation  was 
fixed.  The  brushwood  bad  been  cut  sway  from  the  field  in  front,  which  sloped 
gently  to  a  meadow,  and  we  found  before  us  a  magnificent  prospect,  overlooking 
die  broad  valley  of  the  Connectieut.  The  first  proprietor  and  builder  had  evi- 
dently been  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  accustomed  to  those  grand  luxuries  of 
view  and  isolatioQ,  which  are  tbe  privilege  and  solace  of  proud  and  self-reliant 

"  Notwithstanding  the  altered  face  of  the  mansion  and  its  surroundinga,  old  Tal- 
bot still  obstinately  persisted  in  bis  refusal  to  alcep  under  its  roof,  or  allow  any 
of  Itii  men  to  remam  there  after  dark.  '  I'm  thinhin','  said  be.  one  day,  while 
J  waa  amusing  mvself  in  a  quiet  way  with  bis  terrors,  and  had  been  tempted  to 
heigliteu  tbem  a  little  by  adding  the  new  and  horrible  fenture  of  the  tin  box — 
'  I'D]  tbinkin',  doctor,  that  yon  and  the  soaire  won't  sleep  many  nights  under 
that  roof,  which  look^  ao  nice  and  comfortable  with  tbe  Dew  shingles — I  say  won't 
sleep  many  nights— and  not  the  whole  o'  them  neither,  very  comfortable.  I've 
heered  queer  thiogs  abeant  housen  afore  nov.    Nobody  knoos  who  built  it,  and 
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praps  nerer  vill '  '  1  belierfl  /  BhaU  knav,  Talbot.'  uid  I,  '  Th«n  I  get  Insore 
to  (ip«n  the  tin  box.'  '  Maybe  jbu  will,'  eaid  he ;  '  but  do  it  aoon,  afore  yon  go 
in,  and  get  Parson  Gorfaam  to  come  over  from  Uoddam.  and  My  a  prayer  or  tiro, 
aud  breiik  brand  in  the  bouse  vi'  ye,  afore  you  sleep  in  it." 

"  I  hare  often  had  eaneo  to  feel,  that  howCTer  wUe  »nd  brave  we  may  faaoy 
ourselvea,  tho  society  of  foolish  people,  IcflueDcing  by  sympathy  the  weaker  part 
of  our  natiire,  will  lend  ua  into  eicf«aeB  of  feeling,  and  occasioa  unaccouat&ble  dia- 
tarbaiicea  of  mind.  After  hearing  Talbot's  idle  and  unmeaniiig  t4ilk,  I  felt  un- 
ewy  on  retiring  to  bed,  and  left  my  candle  burning.  We  were  to  go  over  to  the 
new  hoQse  the  next  week,  and  my  wife  and  mother  had  made  preparations  for  a 
general  removaL  While  I  lay  medituting  in  bed,  with  my  eyes  dow  fixed  upoa 
the  halo  about  the  candta,  and  now  peering  nerTonely  loto  dnrk  comers,  I 
caught  eight  of  the  tin  box,  lying  neslceted  on  the  table.  Instantly  I  was  moved 
by  the  demon  of  caiioaity,  and,  getting  ont  of  bed,  I  groped  about  in  a  clothes' 

Eress  for  something  wherewith  to  force  open  the  loc""  '  "~  ' — j  •-'■  -  -  -" 

unting  knife,  snch  as  is  aelJom  seen  in  these  daya,  m 
which  yon  oonld  drive  through  a  ailver  half  dollar  i 

With  this  I  readily  bnrat  open  the  decayed  lock,  and  louna  wicuin  a  amall  ounoie 
of  letters,  ten  in  all;  the  corners  and  edges  fallen  into  powder  with  dampness  and 
rot.  The  ink  hod  faded  on  the  frogmcnta,  and  by  the  light  of  the  candle  it  was 
impowibie  to  make  anything  of  the  cramped  and  close  handwriting.  Uiity  upon 
one  of  these  bits  I  deciphered  tlie  name,  '  Wilford,'  and  the  words,  'my  dear 
boy,  God  will — '  The  paper  was  of  the  flneat  qnality,  and  the  writing  evidently 
that  of  an  edncated  person.  Satisfied  that  soma  canons  mattcn  would  come  to 
light  from  the  fartlier  deciphering  of  these  fragments,  I  placed  them  carefully  in 
the  box  for  examinatioD  at  more  leisure. 

"  The  picture  saved  from  the  old  house,  I  bad  sent  to  the  city  to  have  cleaned 
aud  framed  It  came  baok  to  me  almost  as  fresh  and  brilliant  in  color  as  when 
it  first  left  the  easel  of  the  artist  If  I  could  now  show  it  to  you,  I  think  you 
would  all  agree  that  Ihe  countenance  of  the  child  which  it  repre*ented  was  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  Some  years  after  the  events  which  I  am  relating, 
my  fatber'i  bouse  was  burned,  and,  to  my  lasting  sorrow,  the  picture  with  it, 

"  Well,  then^to  get  on  a  little  faster  with  the  atory — we  sent  all  our  goods  and 
furniture  to  the  new  house.  It  was  a  tediona  labor,  many  daya  in  the  complo- 
tion.    At  length,  the  last  load  was  joyfully  started  forward;  and  piling  up  oai 

E loughs  and  other  implements  on  a  second  cart  borrowed  for  Uie  more,  we 
e^>ed  the  hen-coops,  with  their  shrieking  and  shouting  inmates,  on  top  of  all, 
and  bid  farewell — not  without  tears  on  my  mother's  part,  and  I  believe  on  my 
father's — to  the  old  horoeatoad.  it  was  early  dawn  as  wa  rode  away  from  tho 
old  farm-house.  A  troop  of  neighbora  acoompajiied  us  on  the  way.  but  these 
thinned  off  gradually.  Old  Talbot  took  leave  of  m  with  a  sinister  wiahe  of  tbe 
head,  and  we  arrived  unattended,  seven  in  all,  in  the  mid  heat  of  a  clear  August 

"  Th«  women  and  children  were  in  ecstacies  with  Ihe  comfort  and  comparative 
elegance  of  the  house.  For  my  part,  I  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  scene  greatly, 
admired  the  magnificent  prospect,  and  wondered  if  ever  the  soiitude  of  onr 
removed  aitnation  would  be  agreeably  broken  in  upon  by  appieciative  frienda 
and  visitera.  My  father  maintained  hia  usual  silence,  and  1  waa  snrprised  to 
observe  a  gloom  and  uneasiness  in  his  countenance.  This  I  explained  by  tbe  fati- 
gues of  tbe  journey,  and  some  unexpected  expenses,  which  had  nearly  eibausted 
our  little  fund  laid  by  for  improvements. 

"  We  made  a  fire  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  all  belpine,  I  look  my  rifle,  went  ont 
into  the  woods,  and  brought  down  a  couple  of  wild  tnrkeya,  which  were  then 

Elentiful  in  those  foresta.  These  msde  a  capital  dinner,  and  by  saiieet  we  had  onr 
eds  arranged,  our  furniture  in  place,  sod  the  interior  of  thin  not  long  since  deso- 
late and  ruined  shell  was  now  all  cheerful  and  vibraling  with  the  sounds  of  happy 
life    Our  two  children  and  the  little  orphan  girl,  eight  yean  of  agi^  roved  from 
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room  to  roooi,  climbed  over  the  bsnciBtera,  and  vera  never  stktiaGed  ttilh  exkmin- 
ing  and  admlriDg.  Uore  eepecially  the  beautiful  cedar  floon.  lo  solid  aad  pol- 
iahed,  eieit«<l  the  admiration  of  all ;  and  we  fancied  they  vould  bear  the  tread  of 
mBDV  geiieratioDa  of  oaraona  and  daughters. 

"  Tbeae  floore  were  laid  upon  beanu  of  great  loliditj,  and  these  again  upon  the 
earth,  or  rather  upon  atone  slabs,  each  supported  by  a  atone  vork  even  with 
the  anrFaoe  nf  the  groand,  there  being  no  cellar  under  the  houae;  and  the 
ground  thereabout  vaa  sloping  and  springy,  eo  that  a  vault,  unleBS  cemented, 
would  have  been  always  filled  with  water.  KeTe^Lhelea^  I  observed  with  some 
enrioeity,  and  called  my  fathlr's  attention  to  it,  that  about  three  feet  square  of 
the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  aoutU  apartment,  which  we  selected  for  a  parlor  or 
(ittiDK-room,  had  the  appearance  of  a  trap  door,  four  limits  of  separation  dividing 
the  sliM  of  cedar,  whose  ends  and  edges  fitted  nicely  with  accurate  joiner  work, 
Od  tbu  trap,  near  the  edge,  tliere  was  a  small  iron  ring  buried  in  tbe  wood,  ao  as 
l«  be  hardly  visible. 

"  It  had  been  the  habit  of  my  mother  to  allow  one  of  the  children,  generally 
Stwy,  the  orphan,  to  alcap  with  her  and  my  father.  But  being  much  Cati^Doi^, 
she  this  night  placed  a  cqt-bed  in  tiie  parlor  againat  the  wall  of  the  adjoiuing 
room,  which  was  her  own  bed-room.  A  door  led  from  the  one  room  into  the 
other,  and  woe  to  be  left  open  thmugh  the  nieht,  as  the  weather  waa  Lot.  Hy 
father  and  mother  retired  early.  My  wife  went  np  ataira  with  the  two  children, 
into  one  of  the  attic  rooma.  Susy  waa  asleep  in  ber  col,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
there  was  no  sound  in  the  house  save  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleepers.  All 
the  doon  and  caaemente  had  been  left  open,  and  the  bright  moonUsht  streamed 
in  at  tiiB  windowa  I  went  out  into  the  field  before  the  houK,  and  alaod  long 
admiring  the  splendors  of  the  moonlighted  ton dacapc.  The  solitude  was  profound, 
no  human  habitatioo  being  viaiblv  or  present  wilbin  five  milea.  1  could  not 
resist  ihe  sensation  of  lonebness,  and  even  of  awe.  Vasue  fears  began  to  creep 
over  me,  and  the  foolish  threat  of  old  Talbot  seemed  lo  ring  in  my  ears.  I  coulit 
see  his  pale  face  and  raised  finger  as  he  gave  me  hia  last  adVioe  about  the  parson 
from  Iladdam. 

"  Returning  to  the  house  in  a  manner  too  hurried  and  stumbling  to  be  heroic.  I 
pttseed  io  by  the  hall  door,  and  resolving  to  make  a  general  inapeotion  of  llie 
premiaea  before  retiring,  I  want  first  into  the  parlor.  Susy  was  silting  up  in 
bed,  asleep,  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  fixed  m  the  manner  of  somnumbolista. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  in  an  imploring  manner.  I  waked  ber  qniokly,  made 
her  lie  down,  drew  tbe  sheet  over  her,  and  waa  passing  on  tip-toe  into  another 
room,  when  it  occurred  t6  me  to  look  back." 

The  good  Professor  paused  in  his  narrative,  end  it  was  evident  tbat  the  trem- 
bling of  his  voice  was  not  merely  the  effect  of  old  age.  The  half  circle  round  the 
hearth  had  broken  up.  The  young  men  and  maidena  were  drawn  together  in 
various  gioupa  of  interest  and  anxious  fear,  and  the  children  hnd  got  upon  the 
'■  knees  of  the  mothers,  looking  with  wide-open  eyes,  for  they  knew  not  what  cata- 

"  I  saw,"  aaid  the  Professor,  "  that  my  mother  bad  placed  3nay'a  cot  over  the 
trap-door,  in  the  corner  of  the  parlor.  With  a  sudden  impulse  1  returned,  drew 
the  bed  into  the  opposite  comer,  and  retired  hastily  to  my  room  iu  the  attic 

"  We  were  all  awake  nl  early  cock-crow,  and  the  clear  cool  air  of  the  morning 
inspired  us  with  new  lifo  and  happineaa.  The  in-duor  work  of  the  dny  was 
■bnoet  completed — so  industriona  were  we^before  my  wife  announced  breakfast. 
One  of  our  workmen  bad  passed  the  night  still-hunting  in  tlie  fore»t,  and  brought 
in  turfceyi  and  large  grey  squirrels,  which  made  a  delicious  repast  Never  did  I 
see  a  group  of  happier  faces  than  those  which  were  assembled  about  our  breakfast 
table,     ■  Bythe-by,  Cbarlea,'  said  Diy  wife,  '  interrupting  the  noisy  clamor  of  the 

■e.     Were 
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TOO  not  Tandering  ftbout  half  the  oigfat  in  yoor  shirt  bImtm  with  jonr  feet 

**  I  made  do  replv,  though  my  fiither  looked  at  me  for  on  explanation,  and  the 
lubjcct  iraa  droppeA    Smy'a  bed  was  drawn  baek  into  its  place. 

'The  nexi  night  b^an  with  rain  and  a  Tiolent  gale  blev  from  the  hilli.  I 
remained  awake,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  craahing  of  the 
branches  in  the  forest  Torrente  of  ntiu  sounded  in  thunder  on  the  roof  Agun 
the  aahen  face  of  the  foolish  old  joiner  came  before  me,  and  late  in  the  night  I 
rose,  lighted  a  lanip,  drew  on  a  [mrtion  of  my  clothing,  and  descended  Ibe  Btaire 
into  the  bnlL     I  resolved  lo  waha  up  my  father  and  get  a  word  from  him.     I 

aiened  the  door  softly,  and  found  him  sitting  np  apparently  Tery  mncb  distarbed. 
y  mother  was  aalecp     He  came  towards  me ;  we  passed  out  into  the  hslL 

'"SnsT  is  ill,'  said  he;  '  she  walks  in  her  sleep.' 

"  I  looked  Btcndily  at  my  father  and  said.  '  I  drew  the  bed  into  the  other  corner 
last  night,  father,  and  1  tliink  we  had  better  do  it  now.'  We  went  into  the  room 
and  examined  the  child.  Her  body  was  hatbed  in  a  cold  sweat,  the  eyes  wide 
open,  almost  clared.  and  the  extremities  very  cold.  We  took  up  the  eot,  quietly, 
and  placed  it  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

"  '  Let  lu  go,'  aatd  my  ^ther,  '  into  yonr  stndy  above,  and  examine  the  letters. 
There  is  no  leisure  for  it  in  the  day-lime,  and,  for  some  reason,  I  cannot  sleep  to- 

"  I  was  now  fully  sntisfied  that  the  mind  of  my  tncitctm  parent  was  quit«  as 
much  disturbed  as  my  own,  but  by  what  eaase.  neither  be  nur  I,  perhaps,  were 
able  to  determine.  We  sat  down  together  before  a  large  table  in  my  study  in 
the  attic,  lighted  another  candle,  and  proceeded  to  a  minute  eiaminntion  of  tlie 
tetters.  I  pointed  out  to  my  father  the  name  'Wiltbn,'  and  the  words,  'my 
dear  son.  Gad  will—.'  We  looked  long  and  in  vain  for  a  continuation.  Presently 
my  father  bethousht  him  of  holding  (Jie  piecsa  of  paper  before  the  light  of  the 
candle.  On  tbe  first  one  we  could  plainly  read  the  words,  'Joseph  Wilton,  1 
have  been  compelled  to  intrust  my  son  to  ynur  care.  Tboagh  yen  are  a  younger 
brother,  and  a  rival,  I  do  not  think  yon  so  had  a  man  ss  the  world  wished  me  to 
believe.  I  have  made  a  will  in  regard  to  tbe  distribntloD  of  the  property,  which 
my  unfortunate  imprisonment  hna  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy.  If  he 
lives,  yoa  will  be  bis  gnardian  and  protector;  if  be  dies  you  will  be  bis  IJeir.  Hy 
attorney  tells  me  Ibat  yoa  wish  to  tjifce  him  with  yon  to  America.  1  know  not 
what  to  think  of  that  but  I  am  too  powerless,  and  mnst  tnift  you  in  everything.' 

'■  We  deciphered  these  words  one  by  one,  with  difficulty,  and  I  wrote  them 
down.  Our  examination  lasted  until  midnight,  at  which  hour  my  molber  came 
Dp,  in  a  state  of  evident  anxiety.  'What  are  you  doing  here,'  said  she.  pettitLly, 
'witli  thosemisernblelettanil  Go  down,  Charles,  and  Icll  uic  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Susy ;  ehc  is  walking  in  her  sleep  again,  and  you  know  what  a  hori'or  I 
bave  of  aleep-walkcre,     if  this  goes  on.  I  shall  have  to  send  her  away.' 

"  '  Have  yon  looted  into  the  room,  mother  I' 

" '  Ko,  not  I ;  but  I  beard  her  little  naked  feet  patting  about  on  the  floor, 
tlirongh  nil  the  noise  of  the  ratn.     Go,  Charles,  and  put  her  to  bed  again.' 

."  Uy  mother  was  fretting  and  discomforted.  We  put  a«ide  the  letters,  and  fol- 
lowed h<T  down  the  stairs,  bearing  each  a  candlestick.  We  passed  into  my 
mother's  roonu     '  Kow,'  aaid  she.  '  ^  still,  and  hearken  to  the  child.' 

'■  Wc  listened  The  little  naked  feet  patted  distinctly  acroee  the  solid  cedar 
■floor,  to  and  fro,  as  of  »  child  running. 

■'  In  the  midst  of  this,  my  father  went  to  the  door  of  the  parlor,  which  stood 
ajar,  pushed  it  open,  and,  bolditr^  tbe  light  high  over  his  bead,  looked  ii,to  the 
room.  lie  remained  still.  1  jomed  him.  Susy  lay  aaleep  on  her  bed.  lightly 
convulsed,  and  brestbing  bard. 

"I  then  made  a  cloee  eismination,  to  satisfy  myself  that  she  had  not  lain  down 
at  the  instant  of  our  enterirrg.  '  Hy  tbe  position  of  Ibe  doihing  into  wbith  her 
feet  were  intricately  twisted,  1  satisfied  myeelf  (hat  she  could  Dot  have  moved  for 
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uveral  minutea,  Wa  retired,  lenTias  the  door  ajar.  &Ij  tnothor  \tla  strongly 
agitated,  sad  sat  ap  stiffly  m  the  bed,  looking  at  my  father,  who  covered'  his  Toce 
ia  his  hands,  and  was  silent. 

"  1  Gould  fay  aa  words  convey  to  you  the  feelings  which  agitated  me,  and  rose 
to  a  pitch  almost  of  agony,  when  the  sound  of  little  naked  fett  begaa  again  pat- 
ting baok  and  forth  upon  the  floor  of  the  parlor,  apparently  from  the  corner  by 
the  trap  door — which,  I  had  foi^t  to  say,  was  nailed  firmly  down — to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  and  back  again  ;  mnning  ont  and  returning.     My  mother  gave  a 

J ..    r.„i._ .,..    ,...    ?   ^.,; ,_._._j       ,    j_^_:,     ,    y,g 

The  child  lay  as,  before.  I  advanced,  shuddering,  to  the  bedside,  and  found  her 
Id  a  perfect  oatalepsy ;  the  arms  stretobetj  forws^  and  upward,  and  large  tears 
roUing  from  the  outer  cornera  of  the  half  glazed  and  open  eyes.  I  took  lier  up  in 
my  acm^  and  placed  hor  in  bed  with  my  mother.  We  waited  an  hour,  and  heard 
nothiog.  1  lay  down  upon  Susy's  cot  in  the  parlor,  and  watched  until  cock  crow. 
neie  were  no  sounds,  Jior  appearanues  of  any  kind. 

"He  nert  day  my  mother  showed  symptoms  of  a  nervoos  fever — a  form  of  dis- 
ease at  that  time  veir  prevalent  in  the  interior  districts  of  Connecticut.  The 
fever  took  the  form  of  deep  mental  depression  and  terror,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
teroal  symptoms.  It  was  what  has  since  been  called  a  masked  typhus,  and 
lasted,  with  periods  of  relapse,  more  than  seven  weeks.  My  wife,  at  my  desire. 
removed  Susy's  bed  mto  Qie  attic,  and  we  beard  no  more  of  the  mysterioQS  foot- 
UIs. 

"  'Die  aflUr  remained  a  secret  between  my  father  and  myself  aad  during  the 
Ulness  of  my  mother  it  passed  entirely  out  of  her  mind. 

"The  fair<^  the  year  was  now  appraachiog;  the  forests  began  to  take  on  the 
goigeaiu  coloring  of  autumn,  and  froqaeat  cool  wind  and  rains  remioded  oa  of  ' 
the  advancing  season  of  cold.  The  attic  apartments  of  the  house  were  now  cun- 
Terted  into  lumber  rooma,  and  the  parlor  into  a  bed-room  for  the  three  children. 
These  arrangamente  were  completed  on  the  eveniug  of  tlie  first  Saturday  of  Sep- 
tember, IBIO.    It  was  a  ebill,  wintry  night. 

"  The  incident  of  (be  summer  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  a  feeling  of  shame,  it 
may  be,  kqit  oa  silent  in  r^ard  to  it.  No  species  of  testimony  or  demonstration 
fiidee  more  readily  from  the  mind,  than  that  of  tiie  seaBes.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
world — and  I  nse  the  words  '  if  there  be,'  from  a  sentiment  of  politeness  to  yon, 
my  yuuog  frieoda,  educated,  aa  you  have  been,  in  a  sceptical  age— the  visible 
and  tangible  proob  of  the  power  and  preaenoe  of  disembodied  spirits,  are  not  the 


only  means  required  to  insure  belief  in  their  existence.  The  soul  indignantly  n. 
jeets  the  teatunony  of  its  inferior  servanle,  the  senses,  unleea  these  are  iu  accord- 
ance witb  its  own  interior  reverences  and  convictions. 

"The  bad  of  my  yonngest  daughter,  then  al>out  seven  years  of  age,  in  this  new 
arrangetnent,  look  ^e  place  of  Susy's.  I  was  absent  on  a  professional  visit. 
and  did  not  reach  borne  until  midnight.  I  found  my  wife  by  the  kitiihen  fire, 
holding  my  youngest  daughter  in  her  anna  and  weejHDg  profnsely.  The  child 
was  in  a  cataleptic  condition,  tbe  arms  ontstretched,  the  eyea  open  and  with  an 
expreaaion  of  imploring  agony  stamped  upon  ita  fbature^  more  touching  and 
tenible  than  any  uuignage  of  mine  can  describe  to  you. 

"  My  mother  took  me  aside ;  she  described  in  a  hurried  manner  the  eventa  of 
file  night.  They  had  retired  early;  the  children  were  asleep.  About  eleven 
my  bther  waked  her,  and  bade  her  listen.  Tbe  sonnd  of  naked  feet  recurred  aa 
belbra,  but  tlua  time  distinat  and  uninterrupted.  After  they  had  listened  a  few 
moaMata ;  my  motiier  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  the  parlor,  and  looked  in ; 
the  aonnda  ettased  on  the  instant.  Susy  was  sleeping  quietly ;  but  my  daughter, 
wbo  aoDapied  har  former  place,  was  moaning  and  weeping  in  her  sleep.  They 
removed  aer,  waked  my  wife,  and  placed  the  child  in  a  warm  batU,  out  nntil 
morning  aha  oonlinned  insensible  and  cataleptic 

"The  diatren  nt  the  honaehold  was  extreme,  when  this  accident  and   the 
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preTJouc  one  vere  compared  togetlier.  We  naid  little,  bnt  it  cast  a  gloom  over 
us  which  no  effort  of  mjne.  or  of  mj  wife,  who  iras  uf  a  coui^sgeoiii  temper,  «ue- 
cee<lcJ  in  dispelling.  The  children  were  moved  into  an  upper  chamber,  lie 
next  n^lit  my  falter  kept  watch  alternately  with  me,  but  we  henrd  nothing. 
llie  parlor  alter  this  was  used  during  the  day,  but  carefully  vacated  and  closed 
after  sundown.  Affuin  went  on  in  this  manner  fur  several  weeks.  T  took  many 
opportonitjes  to  converse  with  my  father,  but  he  seemed  to  be  confused  and 
timid.  At  lengtli  I  proposed  onotlier  examination  of  the  letters;  it  was  fruitless; 
nothing  farther  could  be  gleaned  from  tbeuL  While  we  were  poring  over  the 
Inta  of  mouldy  paper,  my  father  took  up  the  tin-box  and  examined  IL  Seine 
marks  of  a  cutting  instrument  upon  the  lock,  he  inquired  by  what  means  1  hod 
opened  it  t  drew  out  the  knife  from  a  drawer,  and  laid  it  before  him.  He  then 
remarked,  that  he  hud  bought  it  many  years  before,  of  a  woodcntter,  who  said 
lie  picked  it  up  in  the  forest  near  the  old  house,  in  the  clearing,  meaning  the  one 
which  we  had  repaired  and  were  inhabiting.  1  now  inspected  it  more  closely, 
and  found  the  name  '  Joeeph  Wilton'  engraved  on  a  small  silver  plate  on  (be 

"' Charlea,' said  my  father,  pasiiiig  his  finger  along  t^e  edge  of  the  weapon, 
'  I  am  not  naturally  superstitious,  bat  the  connexion  established  by  this  murder- 
ous looking  inHtnimeut,  these  letters,  and  the  picture  which  hangs  b^ind  os  on  the 
wall,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  portion  o(  a  ohnin  of  testimony,  which  requirt',  per- 
haps, a  spiritnal  witness  to  make  it  perfect'  I  affected  to  smile  at  the  suggestion. 
'  As  a  mcdicnl  man,'  1  answered,  '  1  most  consider  the  cataleptic  phenomena, 
which  we  have  witaeased  in  the  children,  as  unusual  but  not  unnatoraL' 

-■But  the  footfalls  I' 

" '  EtaU  under  the  floor," 

"'We  will  trv,'  said  my  father.  'Tell  your  wife  to  place  three  beds  in  this 
room.     You  and  I  will  each  take  one  of  them,  and  Susy  shall  have  tba  other.' 

"The  arrangement  was  made.  I  took  Susy  asleep  from  her  bed  in  the  upper 
room,  and  placed  her  as  before  on  a  little  cot  over  the  trap-door.  At  eleven 
o'clock  my  rather  fell  asleep,  and  I  began  dozing,  bnt  was  awakened  by  a  violent 
shriek  from  the  girl.    The  room  was  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  set  in  Ibe  6re- 

Elace.  I  heard  Ibe  patlering  of  the  naked  feet  running  U>  and  ^  upon  the  floor, 
ut  could  discover  nothing.  My  father  woke  at  the  same  instant  The  sound 
increased  every  moment  in  distinctnesa.  It  passed  from  the  trap-door  to  the 
window,  circled  about  the  room, came  close  to  my  father,  and  then  to  me;  and  I 
felt  the  slight  tremulous  motion  of  the  floor,  as  I  stood  upon  ii,  like  that  which 
attends  the  light  nnd  ijnick  tread  ol  a  child. 

"  My  father  said  something,  hardly  audible,  and  the  footatepa  ceased.  Be 
eroased  the  room,  and  took  Susy  in  his  arms.  Her  face  wore  tbe  same  imploring 
expression  which  ^e  both  remembered  in  the  face  of  our  daughter.  I  drew  out 
a  large  old-fashioaed  arm-chair,  and  my  father  placed  her  in  it  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. She  was  motionless  and  silent  At  this  moment  my  wife  entered.  She 
took  Susy  by  the  hand,  and  looking  fiiedlv  at  her,  spoke  in  a  kind  and  soothing 
manner,  'Susy,  are  you  possessed  r  The  features  of  the  cataleptic  became  sharp 
andrigid,  and  a  gurgling  sound  issued  from  her  throat  Thrice  she  seemed  to  make 
a  violent  effort,  and  at  length  the  words,  'Dear  uncle,'  issued  in  a  wild  scream 
from  her  immovable  lips. 

"  So  intense  a  horror  ponsessed  us  for  tbe  rest  of  that  night.  I  can  never  think 
of  it."  said  the  Profetoor,  "without  shnddering  at  the  recollection.  Unable  to 
remain  longer,  we  left  the  house  the  next  day,  and  subsequently  removed  every, 
thing  to  a  temporary  lodging  in  the  village,  which  we  had  so  hopefully  deserted 
in  the  summer.     Uur  enterprise  was  broken  np. 

"It  was  not  withontevidentsatitfaction  t«old  Talbot,  the  joiner,  that  we  made 
our  melancholy  entrance  Into  the  village.  'I told  jou,'  said  he,  'no  good  would 
eome  of  the  English-built  house.  I  never  liked  those  mouldy  plastered  walls,  and 
i'ts  e'en  a  devU^  mansion,  with  all  my  shingles  and  fixin's  on  h.' 
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"  Uf  fatlier  wu  troubled  in  mind  A  wbole  year  aboat  the  compnlsorj  d«B«rtioit 
of  hii  property,  and  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  made  the  mansion  and  the 
land  in  it»  vioinity  quite  un«aleable.  At  Tengtb  ■  cuatomer  waa  found,  -whose 
avarice  or  scepticism  led  him  to  purchase  the  £rm  and  bouie  at  a  very  favorable 
bareaic  Finding  tha  propertj  in  good  order,  he  moved  into  it  at  once  vith  hia 
family,  DotvitbitaudiDg  the  threatening  f&ce  and  awful  predictions  of  the  old 
joiner,  vho  propheaied  to  him,  aa  he  had  to  us,  that  no  good  woold  come  to  anj 
one  in  that  'onned  old  British  house.' 

"  We  heard  nothing  from  the  new  proprietor  for  niore  than  a  month,  ontit  one 
cold  night  ID  Kovember,  the  raio  falling  in  torrenta  and  wind  blowing  gualily 
from  the  north-aast,  a  thundering  koock  shook  the  door,  and  our  sceptical  friend, 
with  a  broad  sardonic  grin  on  hie  coarse,  rubicund  face,  pnshed  ii; '     " 


from  ODe  to  another,  resting  a  hand  upon  each  knee,  aa  though  he  had  sometbing 
~    ~  ■     '  '     id  pleasant  to  oommnnicnte. 

aid  he,   'good  folks,  1  doa'l  look  as  though  I'd  seen  a  eperrit; 


Tflry  jovial  and  pleasant 
"'Wa-al'     '*' 


dewL- 

"'Od  the  conlrai;,  neighbor,' replied  my  father,  smiling  slightly 'bat  how  do 
joa  tike  the  elearingr 

" '  Wa-ol,  I'm'  not  pnrtickler  abeant  the  aperritooal  folks  areaund  a  place,  so 
the  aoil's  good,  and  jieldin',  and  a  man  eaa  get  a  little  fore  handed  on  it  Ef  I 
ware  euroiu  and  partiekler  like  jou.  neighbor,  1  might  a  ben  a  leetle  skcered, 
but  things  turned  op  »o  oddly,  any  heaw,  I  think  I  ktn  sorpriae  je  some.' 

">  TelTns  then,  what  did  you  find )' said  I,  not  stUmpting  to  conceal  the  interest 
I  felt 

-Mr.  A  

nine  yean  of  age.     Be  placed  it  in  my  hands, 
himself  again  like  a  man  who  has  solved  a  problen 

"'  Aa  for  the  UMBe^  doctor,'  said  he,  '  we  heered  none  of  'em  ;  but  youll  admit 
it's  an  odd  thing  to  find  as  pretty  a  plaything  as  that  under  the  parlor  fioor  of 
your  dwelling-heaiue,  hey  t 

"'Underwhich  part  of  the  floor,  neighborf  said  my  father. 

*"  Why,  nnder  the  trap-door,  that  was  nailed  down  so  close  in  the  comer.  I  tuck 
it  np  the  day  we  want  in,  and  thinking  there  might  be  money,  or  something 
enraui,  buried  there,  I  dug  deann  a  bit  better'n  four  feet  and  lit  on  a  huU 
■keletoQ  ;  as  neat  a  thing,  doctor,  as  ever  you  see  in  a  miiseum.  The  graund  is 
iring  like,  thereaWanta,  and  the  water  tricklin'  through  a  long  time,  has  cleaned 
Iwnes  nicely  jou  see.  A  queer  fellow  it  musl  'a  been,  hey,  to  bury  a  dead 
■uu  or  nephew  in  such  a  placet  Don't  you  think  so,  doctor — feaul  play,  1  guese.' 

"Our  jovial  friend  was  surprised,  and  evidently  disgusted,  at  the  sombre  and 
pale  coantenances  of  the  family  while  be  made  liis  communications;  and  after 
mutteriog  something  about  being  tired  and  sleepy,  took  a  candle  and  was  shown 
Dp  to  his  room  for  the  night,  country  fashion." 

The  Professor  paused  in  his  nsrr  live,  and  looked  around  him  with  a  qniet 
Bnile.    All  eyes  were  fixed  with  eager  curiosity  upon  his  own. 

''I  perceive,"  said  he,  blandly,  "you  all  look  for  a  solutioa  of  the  myatery." 

"Did  Joseph  Wilton  kill  him,  grandpa!"  half  whispered  the  little  girl  who  bad 
sat  silent  at  the  ProfesKOr's  knee,  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  narrative. 

"Ahl"  said  he,  patting  her  on  the  bead,  "that  is  what  I  should  like  to  know  I" 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  to  you,"  said  he,  turning  to  a  young  surgeon  of  the 
party,  "  that  there  was  a  linear  cleft  in  the  left  parietal  bone  of  the  skull ;  with 
an  interruption  midway  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  On  placing  the 
e^  of  the  knile  which  had  Joseph  Wilton's  name  upon  it,  in  this  cleft,  I  dis- 
oovered  ihat  the  edge  fitted  exactly,  tha  unbroken  portion  of  the  bone  corre- 
sponding irith  a  deep  jag  in  the  koife." 
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"It  must  liaia  been  ta*de  bja  blovBtruck  upon  the  he&d — parhap»in  soger, " 
reaponijed  lh«  eurgeoD. 

"  My  father  gava  inore  weight  to  tbe  spiritual  teatimoay  than  I  did,"  Bald  tbe 
Profeuor.  "  We  were  botb  MtJsfied  that  the  boy  had  been  IdQed,  and  by  hii 
nncle;  but  my  father  aiiDoyed  me  by  iuaiating  tbat  it  wu  tbe  spirit  of  the 
murdered  cbiid  that  bora  teatimouy  to  its  own  death,  through  (he  myiterioos 
footfalls,  tlie  catalepsy  of  the  children,  and  the  eipreuioa  which  escaped  from 
Susj,  while  sbe  waa  in  her  spasm." 

Our  yoDug  surgeon  assumed  a  supercilious  air  "  We  have  been  highly  entar- 
toined  with  your  at^ry,  air,"  said  he,  "  and  in  these  days  cataleptic  phenomena 
are  so  exceedingly  common,  we  have  much  finer  opportunities  for  the  itudy  of 
that  class  of  disoatea,  than  irero  enjoyed  by  the  seieDtifia  men  of  your  time.  1  am 
willing  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Rcjcheubach,  that  there  are  power*  io  natuni 
hitherto  undeliiied,  nud  which  produce  pheaomeua  apparently  supematonU. 
The  bones  buried  under  the  trap,  may  have  acted  by  nercous  sympathy  upon 
the  delicate  organization  of  the  uuldren  ;  perhaps  by  throwinB  off  a  miasm.  Id 
regard  to  the  footfalli,  they  were  extraordinary,  and!  idionld  like  uuiGh  to  have 
heard  them." 

"  Could  you  not  try  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  them,  too  t"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, whose  eyes  tvinkled  a  little,  I  thought,  at  tiie  confidant  style  of  our  ex- 
plaining philosopher. 

"  Well,  nov— ha,  that  ia  somewhat  difficult ;  let  lu  see.  Were  there  not  bati, 
or  even  lai^e  moths,  whose  wings,  flapping  about,  might  be  a  deceptive  imit«- 

The  younger  people,  who  expected  much  &om  the  surgeon,  a  kind  of  oracle, 
were  disappointed. 

"  All  these,  and  many  other  explanations,"  said  the  Profeeaor,  riaipg  to  take 
leave,  for  ^e  mantel  clock  bad  struck  twelve,  "  I  suggested  to  my  father,  but  he 
was  not  aatisfled,  and  believed  always  that  the  spirit  of  the  boy  gave,  as  it  beet 
could,  its  own  evidence  gainst  an  avaricious  and  murdaroua  guardian." 

"  \nd  you  believe  it  too,  grandpa  ("  cbimed  a  small  and  silvery  v 

le  Professor  made  no  answer,  but  gently  di«en| '  "-' " 

lI  was  tbe  last  time  that  any  of  as  heard  from 
Kev-Year'i  night  story  of  the  SrmiTcu,  Wntima. 
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NATIONAL  POLITICS. 


Ih  the  ccaitests  of  interest  and  factioD,  men  readily  foi^et  for 
u  time  the  principles  and  higher  motives  which  should  actuate 
nationaLitiee,  and  are  Bnfflciently  elevated  to  inspire  patriotic 
sentiment  No  man  vorthj  of  the  name,  is  so  utterly  lost  to 
honor  and  pride,  as  not  to  be  gratified  when  he  discovers  that 
he  has  justice  and  the  public  interest  on  hia  side.  He  may 
possibly  have  engaged  in  the  contest  from  motives  merely  eolfisn 
or  ambitiooB ;  but  it  sends  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  throagh  a  manly 
heart,  to  discover  that  his  caase  is  also  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  of  the  people.  The  interested  office-seeker  while  hesitating 
between  the  sense  of  right  and  the  temptations  of  avarice,  will 
not  olten  turn  aside  from  party,  to  follow  the  precepts  of  superior 
integrity ;  but  it  is  a  grand  consolation  for  poor,  feeble  hu- 
man nature,  to  discover  that  the  road  into  which  it  hag  been 
gnided  by  interest,  prejudice,  or  fear,  is  at  least  the  right  road; 
and  it  is  me  consciouuiees  of  this,  that  gives  courage,  enthusiasm, 
and  unanimity  to  party,  even  when  partially  demoralized  and 
corrupted. 

Still  greater  is  the  happiness  of  those  who  under  no  impulse 

or  bias  of  intereet  or  pasdon,  hare  elicited,  by  calm  reflecti(Hi, 
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the  great  troths  of  popular  libertr  and  progrees,  and  have  die 
power,  the  opportunity,  and  the  skill,  to  perenade,  and  enlighten, 
and  lead  others. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  our  histoir,  a  few  men  devoted  to 
truth,  and  of  a  loftf  and  immovable  virtue,  became  the  leaders 
and  inpirers  of  the  people.  Under  tbeir  guidance  aroee  the 
modem  system  of  Democratic  law  and  freedom,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  diffused  gradually  among  the  maesee,  came  at  laet  to  be 
familiar  as  household  words,  and  inspired  every  pnhUe  act,  and 
every  private  sentiment. 

The  grander  passions  of  the  hnman  soul  rise  only  at  the  bid- 
ding of  political  enthusiasm,  which  blends  all  men  in  the  bands 
of  a  glorions  and  god-!ike  consanguinity.  Hence  sprang  the 
oratory  and  the  poetry  of  antiquity ;  and  in  modem  times  the 
immortal  efforts  of  the  poets  ana  orators  of  freedom ;  expounders 
of  principles  so  warm,  so  vigorous,  so  innate,  and  native  to  the 
better  part  of  human  nature,  every  bosom  responds  to  them, 
every  dullest  intellect  is  lighted  np  and  made  wise  by  them. 
They  are  the  birtliright  only  of  Democratic  intellects,  whose 
faith  in  humanity  is  unimpaired  even  by  an  acquaintance 
with  its  weakness,  and  from  the  lowest  step  of  God  s  footstool 
sees  continually  the  brightness  tliat  invites  the  spirit  of  man  still 
onward  towards  a  glorious  future. 

Never  tolose  faith  in  the  people,  nor  to  forget,  in  the  gross 
dnst  and  reeking  strife  of  the  political  arena,  that  while  we 
seem  only  to  be  promotiDg  this  or  that  interest,  we  are  moving 
in  mass  under  the  gnidanco  and  protection  of  universal  and  ul 
powerful  laws ;  which  to  pause  and  read,  is  to  gain  fresh  vigor, 
fuid  increase'  the  certainties  of  success. 

Democracy  is  the  bond  of  our  Union,  the  origin  of  our  laws, 
the  protector  of  individual  and  common  rights.  It  contains 
the  precepts  of  tlie  Constitution,  the  reason  of  history,  the  hope 
of  the  future.  To  forget,  or  grow  weary  of  its  time-honored 
maxims,  and  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  artificial  and  pre- 
sumptuous novelties,  is  a  folly  or  a  weakness  like  that  of  the 
gluttonous  Sybarite,  who  wearies  of  his  natural  food  through 
excess  of  indulgence  ;  the  purpose  of  Democracy  is  to  give  the 
free  spirit  of  man  its  full  development ;  to  give  every  natural 
wish,  passion,  and  aspiration,  the  largest  liberty  and  range. 

To  that  end  it  removes  all  unnecessary  and  artificial  barriers, 
monopolies,  oppressive  customs;  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  or  un- 
equal laws.  It  detects  and  breaks  up  the  conspiracies  of 
wealth  and  power  against  the  natoral  freedom  of  the  feeble,  the 
poor,  and  the  ignorant ;  in  order  that  these  too  may  exercise 
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at  will  the  facnities  given  them  by  G^  and  natare.  It 
continuallj  withdraws  power  from  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
redistributes  it ;  allowing  no  one  class  or  order  of  men  to  ac- 
qnire  the  habit,  or  create  precedents,  for  governing  or  oppress- 
ing others. 

Democracy  is  not  only  the  protest  of  many  against  one ;  but 
of  one  against  many;  for  the  experience  of  all  nations  has 
proved  that  multitudes  will  eometimes  aa  readily  combine  for 
the  deetmction  of  a  few  innocent  persons,  as  a  few  for  the 
subjugation  of  a  multitnde. 

If  tliere  be  an  opinion  which  expressed,  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  definition  of  Democracy,  it  is  this ;  that  the  mass  of  men, 
biassed  and  misguided  as  they  may  be  in  particular  instances 
and  at  certain  periods,  are  in  the  main  right,  and  their  decisions 
more  reliable  and  wiser  for  the  good  of  all,  than  those  of  indi- 
viduals ;  for  in  the  decisions  of  t£e  multitude,  there  are  mingled 
together  all  the  elements  and  passions  of  human  nature,  equally 
a^usted  and  tempered ;  while  in  those  of  individuals,  there  is 
of  necessity  some  bias  of  education,  or  pride,  or  some  peculia- 
rity of  intellect,  which  affecta  the  integrity  and  disinterest  Vit 
opinion. 

Democracy  is  kept  alive  by  its  ceaseless  stru^le  with  the 
antagonist  principle.  The  two  great  divisions  ot  the  Union, 
diverse  in  sentiment  and  condition,  strive  to  estabhsh  their 
separate  interest  and  theory  of  government,  generated  by  fear 
of  aggression,  or  by  a  selfish  desire  to  exert  a  controlling  power 
in  the  national  councils  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  favors  and 
patronage  of  the  government.  In  the  north,  many  are  too  apt 
to  forget  that  the  liberty  they  enjoy  and  which  they  have  chosen 
to  extend  to  all  without  dietincbon  of  class,  color,  or  condition, 
has  been  of  gradual  and  local  growth,  and  was  not  conferred 
upon  white  men ;  but  was  slowly  recognised  and  attainea  by  a 
joint  process  of  reason  and  of  forcible  seizure.  Democratic 
freedom  was  not  granted  nor  conferred,  but  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  w^  taken  by  violence.  Its  merit  is  that  it  came  not 
by  fortune  or  favor;  but  by  long  continued  and  desperate  strife ; 
and  that  it  is  maintained  by  a  vigilance  commensurate  with  the 
force  that  seized  and  established  it  in  the  course  of  many 
generations.  To  each  great  mass  or  organic  division  of  the 
people  called  a  State — at  firet  a  colony — came  gradually  the 
recognition  of  its  own  individuality  and  independence.  In  the 
progress  of  these  States  there  were  great  dilferencee ;  they  were 
especially  jealous  of  each  other,  ana  no  sooner  was  the  nation 
independent  of  the  common  oppressor,  each  member  stood  upon 
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ite  reserved  ri^ts ;  and  ihe  principle  iraa  eBtablished,  that  the 
ictemal  adtniniBtration  and  government  of  a  State,  and  the 
degree  of  liberty  it  would  extend  to  claeeee  of  its  population 
who  were  not  capable  of  defending  their  political  or  personal 
rights,  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  governing 
powers  of  that  State.  In  nearlr  every  State  a  race  of  men 
existed  in  the  condition  of  hereditary  servitude ;  bnt  the  nnm- 
bers  of  these  in  some  States  were  bo  few,  it  appeared  to  be 
neither  a  danger  nor  a  lose  to  emancipate  them.  The  law  for 
emancipation  was  iovariably  proposed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State 
itself,  and  never  by  suggestion  or  influence  exerted  from  with- 
out. Whenever  it  was  attempted,  by  any  external  combination,  to 
gersuade  or  compel  a  change  of  internal  organization  in  any 
tate,  the  influence  was  jealously  resisted;  the  principle  of 
DOD-iaterference  and  of  independence  being  held  of  more  conee- 
qaence  than  any  reform,  however  plausible  or  desirable  it  might 
be  made  to  appear. 

When  his  neighbors  wish  to  compel  the  master  of  a  family  by 
mde,  scandalous,  and  violent  intenerence,  to  change  or  reform 
the  habits,  usages,  and  education  of  his  household,  even  if  these 
are  clearly  injurious  in  their  effects  upon  the  character  and 
future  happiness  of  his  children,  Mb  pride  of  independence  comes 
fiercely  to  the  rescue;  and  fortified  by  all  the  reasons  of  mao- 
hood  and  mastership,  he  resists  tlie  insolent  aggression,  and  the 
more  he  is  threatened  and  compelled,  the  more  he  defies  his 
Beighbore  and  draws  arguments  lor  his  Bystem  from  their  med- 
dlesome and  improper  mterference.  "That  is  no  liberty,"  he 
says,  "  which  is  forced  upon  me  by  otliers  against  my  will,  nor  . 
are  they  the  ones  to  whom  the  responsibility  of  mastership  has 
been  intrusted  by  nature  or  providence.  Let  each  of  them  act 
his  pleasure  in  his  own  household ;  I  will  act  mine.  If  I  sin 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  let  me  be  punished  by  the  l&'vn ; 
but  these  customs  that  have  come  down  to  me  from  my  fathers, 
I  will  reform  tliem  when  I  see  fit." 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  institntions  of  Democracy, 
conferring  the  highest  privileges  that  human  nature  can  enjoy, 
have  been  matured  by  the  labor  of  the  greatest  minds,  gradually 
disclosing  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  ^he  people ;  and  slowly 
adopted  and  established  as  the  common  intelligence  of  men  was 
ready  and  able  to  receive  them.  The  people  of  North  America 
have  been  the  only  people  who  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
and  put  in  practice  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  and  make  the 
accumulated  pohtical  wisdom  of  ages  a  guiae  for  popular  legis- 
lation.   Other  nations  have  repeatedly  wrested  freedom  from 
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their  oppressors,  uid  have  immediately  lost  it.  Only  one  has 
had  the  atrength  and  intelligence  to  retain  it.  Of  ul  human 
inetitutiona  those  of  Democraev  show  the  etrongeet  tendency  to 
degenerate,  because  of  that  high  and  almofit  univeraal  intelli- 

fence  in  which  they  rest.  Thrown  hastily  to  an  ignorant  and 
abased  people,  they  are  neither  understood  nor  maintained. 
Hence  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  that  early  system  of  mutual 
dependence,  and  independence,  of  the  States,  which  was  esta- 
hlifihed  in  order  that  the  progress  of  each  should  depend  upon 
and  be  measured  by  its  own  social  capacity,  and  matured  and 
carried  on  by  its  own  will  and  intelligence. 

Another  doctrine,  adverse  to  this,  has  been  lately  gaining 
groond  in  the  north,  the  doctrine  of  coercion  and  intcrterence. 
A  faction  powerful  enough  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  late  Presi- 
dential election,  has  had  the  sagacity  to  draw  to  itself  and  unite 
all  the  elements  of  disaffection,  for  the  overthrow  of  Demo-, 
cracy.  The  aim  of  tliis  faction  is  to  make  the  Central  power  of 
tiie  nation  sovereign  and  absolute ;  first  over  territories,  to  form 
and  constrnot  syBteras  of  government  after  its  own  model  in  the 
new  and  nascent  States ;  and  lastly  to  apply  this  coercive  and 
formative  power  to  the  older  States,  and  by  external  influence 
compel  them  to  adopt  such  social  reforms  and  new  and  organic 
laws  as  may  be  dicmbed  by  majorities,  represented  in  the  Fede- 
nl  government. 

As  Democracy  was  originated  and  brought  to  light  by  the 
resolute  opposition  of  siogEj  perBona,  and  subsequentfy  of  cities, 
provinces,  and  states,  gainst  the  effbrte  of  a  Central  or  national 
authority,  to  crush  individual  liberty  and  local  usage  and 
franchise,  so  it  must  be  kept  alive  by  a  coDtinuance  of  the  same 
reeolute  opposition.  The  two  opposing  theories — one  of  the 
alworption  of  ail  power  by  the  Central  authority,  the  other  of 
its  distribution  and  localization — antagonize  each  other  in  every 
party  contest.  No  sooner  do  a  faction,  or  a  few  ambitious  and 
mtereeted  persons  combined  for  political  purpOBCa,  discover  that 
iheir  personal  and  particular  views  will  not  be  adopted  hy  the 
majority  of  the  people,  than  they  seek,  by  indirect  and  underiiand 
methods,  to  obtain  a  footing  near  the  centres  of  power,  and  by 
secret  influences  to  convert  these  into  blind  engines,  working 
irresistibly  under  cover  of  law  toward  their  private  ends. 
Snch  has  been  and  still  is  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  party 
calling  itself  by  the  general  name  of  Kepabiican :  because  under 
that  name,  apparenUy  liberal,  all  the  pnnciples  hostile  to  Demo- 
cracy may  be  combined  and  concealed,  without  contradiction 
c^  terms  or  intentions.    Though  Democracy  is  always  Eepubli- 
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can,  a  Eepnblic  is  not  necessarily  or  by  implication  a  Demo- 
cracy. A  Bepublic  may  exist  under  the  arbitrary  govemnient 
of  an  elective  body  witliout  regard  to  the  private  or  social 
liberties  of  men  or  of  States ;  but  this  is  impossible  with  Demo- 
cracy. Democracy  includes  the  Kepubiic,  as  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  lees ;  but  the  party  that  calls  itself  KepubUcan  seeks 
to  abolish  all  the  chftracteristics  of  Democracy- 

One  of  its  numerous  factions  wishes  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
food,  drink,  and  medication ;  and  will  never  rest  satisfied  until 
it  has  converted  a  private  habit  into  a  criminal  ofience,  because 
it  readily  degenerates  into  a  vice.  Another  of  these  factions 
has  endeavored  to  make  birth  upon  the  eoil,  or  derivation  from 
a  particular  race,  a  necessary  qualification  for  taking  part  in  the 
elections.  A  third  would  m^e  religion  a  test  of  citizenship, 
and  disqualify  the  Roman  Catholics  from  holding  office,  because 
they  believe  in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
A  fourth  would  at  once  dissolve  the  union  of  these  States,  because 
the  Federal  government  cannot  be  used  as  an  instrument  for 
negro  emancipation.  A  fifth  labors  to  deprive  the  cities  and 
towns  of  their  franchises,  and  converts  the  State  Legislatures 
into  elective  despotisms.  These  and  others  are  united  against 
Democracy  under  the  general  name  of  Republicans. 

The  favorite  hobhy  of  that  aggregate  of  fictions  which  has  po- 
litely called  itself  the  "  Republican,"  as  distinguished  from  and 
opposing  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  the  emancipation  of  the 
Southern  negroes.  It  has  been  oH;en  said  that  this  question  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  politics  of  the  Union,  and  that  were  it 
once  settled,  tliere  would  be  an  interregnum  and  cessation  of 
faction  in  the  North.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  a  superficial 
view,  and  fails  to  comprehend  the  secret  opinions  actuating 
the  factions  which  oppose  Democracy.  Their  efforts  to  use 
the  powers  of  CongreBS  and  the  national  Executive  for  the  sup- 
pression of  negro  siaveiy,  have  failed  in  the  older  States,  and 
when  that  question  was  thrown  out  upon  the  territories,  for  set- 
tlement by  the  people  themselves,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
the  armed  colonization  of  the  territories,  inciting  immigrants 
from  the  North  to  make  open  war  upon  immigrants  from  the 
South,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Southern  principles  and  con- 
stitutions. Coercion  could  not  be  effected  any  longer  through 
the  Central  power ;  the  abolition  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  finally  and  effectually  removed  the  quarrel  from  Washing- 
ton, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Coercion  of  the 
people  in  their  habits,  as  by  the  Maine  law ;  by  laws  for  the 
bigoted  observaDce  of  the  Sabbath ;  by  the  forced  organization 
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of  territories,  as  io  Kansas ;  by  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
lines  of  division  like  the  Missouri  Compromise  line ;  coercion 
and  deprivation  of  the  right  of  anffrage  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  because  of  the  alleged  exceaalve  immorality  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  city  ;  denial  of  the  franchise  to  persons  not  bom  on 
the  soil, — every  system  of  political  ideas  offered  for  popular 
acceptance  by  the  various  factions  opposed  to  Democracy,  tends 
to  lessen  the  independent  power  of  the  people  in  their  own 
homesteads,  their  farms,  stores,  and  houses ;  in  their  towns  and 
counties;  in  their  states  and  territories ;  transferring  the  power 
so  appropriated  to  political  centres,  as  from  the  village  to  the 
conn^,  Irom  the  county  te  the  State,  &om  the  State  to  the  Fe- 
deral government,  which  last  power  our  modern  Republicans, 
Bucceasors  of  the  Federalists,  have  always  wished  to  make  su- 
preme ;  and,  failiuff^in  that,  the  extreme  factionists  of  this  school 
seek  to  dissolve  the  Union,  in  order  that  Southern  opposition  may 
no  longer  stand  between  them  and  the  political  majorities  they 
hope  to  secore  by  the  disoi^anization  of  the  Nortiiera  Demo- 
cracy, 

Ideas  imported  from  Europe,  or  generated  in  fanaticism,  impair- 
ing the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  abilitr  for  self-goveni- 
ment,  have  been  indnstriously  disseminated  by  the  organs  of 
the  Republican  party.  One  school  of  these  political  quacks 
preaches  the  natural  equality  of  the  negro  with  the  white  man, 
and  sanctions  assassination  to  establish  social  order.  In  public 
speeches,  sermons,  books,  and  pamphlets,  the  African  assassin,  in 
whose  nature  exists  not  the  vestige  or  possibility  of  political 
freedom,  is  commended  for  the  brutal  slaughter  of  his  master. 
Unbridled  passions  and  the  most  furious  licentiousness  in  the 
negro  are  reckoned  excusable :  while  in  the  white  man,  the 
master,  they  are  held  up  to  horror  and  execration. 

Another  school  of  quacks  wish  to  destroy  the  natural  harmo- 
ny of  the  sexes,  impair  the  validity  of  marriage,  and  remove 
the  responsibilities  of  paternity  from  parents  to  the  government. 
These  persons  substitute  the  sensual  impulse  of  the  animal  for 
the  controlling  sentiments  of  manhood  and  paternity.  They  are 
continaally  harping  npon  the  immorality,  mjustice,  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  Uie  social  institutions  of  modem  civilization,  wliile  they 
offer  in  their  stead  systems  in  which  immorality  itself  is  made 
the  rule,  and  debauchery  sanctified  under  the  name  of  affinity 
and  lib^ty. 

If  soy  sect  arises  subversive  of  human  right,  of  popolar  Uber- 
ty,  or  of  the  common  moralities  of  life,  it  is  never  necessary 
to  ask  under  which  banner  they  will  array  their  forces:  we 
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know  alwftTS  that  they  will  become,  and  nfttnraUy  are,  members 
of  the  Republican  party,  ready  to  throw  their 

"  Finger  of  birth-struigled  babe,'* 

or  Bome  other  equally  pnre  and  preciouB  coutribatioD,  BUffgeetive 
of  their  eereral  theories,  into  me  seething  cauldnm  of  oisaffec- 
tioD  and  usurpation. 

Attending  these  factions,  marches  a  crowd  of  specolaton, 
like  the  roboer  bandfl  who  hang  upon  the  path  of  great  armies, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  party,  ana  perhaps  enlisted  in  its  ranks, 
but  really  aiming  only  at  some  temporair  profit,  and  ready,  at 
a  moment's  wamiag,  to  change  their  colors.  Steamship  ope- 
rators, harassing  the  ear  of  G^ovemment  with  high  sounding 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of 
iniquitous  and  impossible  claims  against  foreign  nations  ;  rail- 
road Bpecnlators,  graBping  at  large  grants  of  the  public  lands ; 
monopolizers  of  btate  and  city  revenues,  who  have  plaoB  fw 
centreing  patronage  and  power  taken  from  local  governments  in 
the  hands  of  bankers  and  stock  operators :  all  of  these  press  foi^ 
ward,  ready  to  exchange  their  votra  and  the  influence,  which 
they  have  founded  in  popular  delusion,  for  some  portion  of  tiie 
monetary  power  of  the  government. 

It  would  have  been  a  beginning  of  bitter  experience,  leading 
perhaps  to  fatal  conclosions,  had  the  diBeensions  of  the  D^Ch 
cracy  gone  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
president.  The  nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  a  young  adven- 
tnrouB  traveller,  without  settled  political  views,  oreipenenee  in 
national  or  party  poIiti(»,  was  of  all  men  the  most  desirable  for 
the  use  of  those  who  wished  to  elect  him.  His  cabinet  would 
have  inaugurated  an  era  of  corruption  and  violence  unparal- 
leled, nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him — inexperienced  as 
he  was,  without  connexionB,  and  devoid  of  those  extraordinary 
traits  that,  in  rare  instauceB,  qualify  new  men  to  wield  the  des- 
tinies of  a  great  people — to  preserve  peace  and  order.  Factions 
suddenly  exalted  to  power,  wotdd  have  trampled  without  scru- 
ple upon  all  the  most  sacred  and  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  People :  war  in  the  territories,  usurpation  in  the 
States,  violent  efforts  to  convert  the  supieme  power  of  the 
nation  into  a  tool  of  apeculation  and  fanaticism ;  dishonorable 
combinationfl  with  foreign  powers,  whose  wish  and  constant 
work  it  is  to  stir  up  dissensions  among  the  people,  and  to  foment 
jealousy  between  the  North  and  South ; — all  these  evils,  with 
others  so  grievous  we  desire  to  banish  them  even  from  our 
thoughts,  much  more  to  refuse  them  ntterance  in  language, 
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Bdi^t  have  been  anticipated  as  the  fraite  of  a  '^  Bepablican  " 
triumph. 

ThaokB  to  that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  guided  the 
natioo,  the  fatal  epoch  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  power  and 
principles  of  the  national  Democracy  overtbrew,  against  all 
odds,  the  combinations  of  ite  enemies.  A  Democratic  Presi- 
dent was  elected,  and  has  not  yet  disappointed  the  nation, 
nw  done  aught  that  ^ves  an  evil  promise  for  his  future 
career. 

Inconsiderate  and  visionaiy  men  ima^ne  that  the  function 
of  the  national  executive  ie  to  put  new  theories  and  experiments 
of  government  on  their  trial  Suoh  persons  would  convert  the 
Cabinet  into  a  laboratory  of  philosophical  enthusiasts,  in  search 
of  a  pohtical  solvent.  Each  wishes  to  have  his  own  system  pro- 
jected into  the  State  crucible,  carelees  of  what  explosions  may 
ensue.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  these  passionate  dream- 
ers to  set  a  tme  value  upon  the  temperate  sagacity  and  wary 
patience  of  experienced  rulers.  Nor  are  those  wao  measure 
tiie  excellence  of  a  government  by  t^e  amonnt  of  favor  and 
pn^t  they  enjoy  by  it,  better  qoaUned  than  those  already  men- 
tioned. Those  who  are  disappointed,  will  exhibit  rage  and  die- 
gust  They  will  bitterly  regret  the  part  they  have  taken  in 
electing  the  "  ungrateful"  candidate.  Each  will  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  hia  own  service,  and  fancy  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  party  depended  in  part  on  his  nomination  to  swne 
place  of  aathority  or  profit.  The  world  is  full  of  disappointed 
men;  disappointed  pohticiaos  are  a  large  and  demonstrative 
portion  of  that  melancholy  class  of  beings. 

Notwithstanding  the  hiah  authority  from  which  it  is  qnoted, 
we  have  at  lengtii  leamea  that  the  question,  "  Is  he  capable  ? 
Is  he  honest  i  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  a^ed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  distributing  the  c^cial  power  of  the  govemmenL 
Honest  and  capable  men  present  themselves,  or  are  presented 
by  their  frienc^,  wholly  unfit  for  offices  which  carry  with  them 
a  share  of  political  power.  A  Democratic  President  has 
a  6ntj  to  fulnl  to  those  who  elected  him.  He  ie  not  the  <Htiy 
OODservator  of  popular  rights ;  every  man  who  holds  an  <M«x, 
holds  with  it,  for  better  or  worse,  a  certain  share  of  influence ; 
it  is  the  whole  govemmeot,  and  not  alone  the  head  of  it,  tbat  is 
responsible  for  the  triumph  and  efficiency  of  the  party. 

"  Is  he  capable !"  means  more  than  to  ask  if  be  is  a  good 
derk,  negotiator,  book-keeper,  purchaser,  or  mechanic.  It  has 
another  and  equally  potent  signifi(:ance,  which  requires  an  ex- 
tmsion  of  the  phrase.    "  Is  he  capable  of  wielding  ma  portion  of 
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influence  which  belonga  to  hiB  place,  bo  as  to  promote  tbe  in- 
tereete  and  iacrease  tbe  power  of  Democracy  V  is  the  qaeetion 
ID  ite  full  significance  and  practical  import. 

Let  DB  uot  then  deceive  ourselveB  by  Utopian  theories,  or 
believe  that  the  appointmente  can  be  bo  made  as  to  reconcile  all 
interests,  and  gr&titj  all  classeB  of  men.  Some,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number,  miiBt  be  rejected  without  favor  becanae  it  is 
known  that  thej  are  treacherous,  and  entertain  sinister  deaigns. 
If  placed  in  office,  they  will  use  all,  and  more  than  the  legitimate 
innaence  of  their  place,  to  overturn  the  power  and  defeat  the 
policy  of  the  Administration.  By  the  antecedents  and  preTionB 
history  of  such  men,  their  probable  course  of  action,  when  in 
office,  may  be  safely  predicted. 

;-  If  the  appointing  power  holds  its  subordinate  ministers  re- 
sponsible for  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic  parly — and  that 
it  does  so  we  have  good  reason  to  know — no  man  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  the  offices  are  filled  with  this  view.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity of  honor  and  justice.  The  principle  correctly  originated 
and  announced  by  the  head  of  tbe  government,  flows  down 
through  all  the  minor  channels.  Whatever  be  the  results,  what- 
ever me  heart-bumingja  and  contests  tliat  may  arise,  we  know 
well  that  by  a  strict  adherence  to  such  a  principle,  the  futm« 
triumphs  of  the  party  will  be  secnred,  and  thereby  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  the  rights  and  union  of  the  States,  be  pei^ 
petnated. 

The  maxim  of  political  philosophy,  that  every  social  power 
most  be  admitted  to  representation  in  a  government  which  aims 
at  stability,  will  not  bear  indiscriminate  appUcation ;  the  max- 
ims of  party  properly  exclude  defeated  factions  from  the  patron- 
age of  the  Executive.  If  the  Kepublicans,  or  any  one  tn  their 
numerous  divisions  have  secured  tor  themselTea  a  representation 
in  Congress,  they  are  there  as  the  opponents  of  the  Administra- 
tion,  and  have  no  claim  upon  its  favor.  Nor  are  those  entitled 
to  more  consideration,  who,  at  the  eleventli  hour,  deserted  to 
the  banner  of  Democracy,  because  they  saw  at  last  that  it  was 
sure  to  triumpK  The  social  philosophy  of  Democracy — always 
contrasted  with  that  of  modem  Republicanism — has  never  con- 
ceded to  government  the  right  to  mark  out  plans  of  private 
enterprise  or  internal  improvement.  Republicanism,  which  has 
lately  culminated  in  Socialism,  wishes  to  make  government  a 
banker,  a  speculator,  a  builder  of  rulroads,  a  projector  and 
contriver  and  controller  of  all  maimer  of  reforms,  and  more- 
mentfi  of  progression  ;  it  sees  in  govemmenta  the  teacher,  edu- 
catf«»  calculator,  savan ;  in  short,  the  intellectnal  and  indos- 
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trial  m&ster  as  weli  as  the  monetary  agent  and  banker  of  the 
people.  The  disciples  of  Fourier,  that  nigh  priest  and  prophet 
of  modem  Kepubhcanitm,  would  not  be  satisned  with  a  govern- 
ment bank  or  a  Pacific  Kailroad  ;  their  philoe^hy  demands  for 
the  Federal  head  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  money  power 
and  of  internal  commerce ;  while  they  cry  out  a^inst  private 
monopoliea,  they  seek  to  establish  one  vast  monopoly  of  which 
themselves  shall  be  ^e  managers.  They  advocate  tbe  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  people ;  they 
vociferate  reform  of  morals,  and  the  suppression  of  vice,  making 
government,  of  coarse,  the  reformer  and  suppresBor.  At  one  and 
a  thousand  points,  upon  property,  manners,  mstitutions,  religious 
observances,  all  the  actions  and  enjoyments  of  the  citizen,  they 
endeavor  to  bring  the  force  of  government  to  hear,  as  if  it  were 
deity,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  incorruptible,  and  effectnal  for 
all  good. 

An  administration  too  wise  to  allow  itself  to  be  made  the 
footstool  of  young,  ambition,  or  the  agent  of  hoary  avarice ; 
seeking  rather  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  contending  inter- 
ests than  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  anj  ;  that  is  proud  enough  to 
treat  with  contempt  those  foisted  and  groundless  obligations 
which  are  ui^d  only  by  such  as  mean  to  betray ;  which,  while 
it  attaches  a  just  value  to  public  sentiment,  is  capable  of  distin- 
gaiehing  the  clamors  of  dissatisfied  selfishness  from  the  delibe- 
rate voice  and  serious  afterthought  of  the  public ;  an  admin- 
istration which  does  not  mistake  tlie  restless  ambition  of  a  few, 
for  "  the  honor  of  the  natioD ;"  which,  while  it  favora  and  urges 
on  the  extension  of  onr  empire,  guards  the  manner  and  direction 
of  the  movement,  lest  it  trample  upon  nationalities  feebler,  bat 
not  less  entitled  to  consideration  than  ourselves ;  which  can  dis- 
criminate between  Federal  dictation,  and  guardian^ip,  in 
repressing  civil  war  in  the  territories ;  and  while  it  graiits  liberty 
of  religious  theory,  even  to  the  ignorant  Mormon,  prevents  that 
ignorance  from  being  made  the  baas  of  a  social  despotism; 
which  can  "  guarantee  republican  institudous"  to  States  and 
Territories,  without  wishing  to  shape  those  institutions  upon  a 
pattern  known  only  to  a  certain  number  of  States;  which 
regards  with  equal  disfavor  the  violence  of  Southern  secession- 
ists, or  Northern  aggressors — such  an  Administration  will  not 
only  be  honored  by  the  approbation  of  good  men  of  all  parties, 
bat  will  perpetnate  its  own  organization  and  transmit  the  power 
and  glory  of  Democracy  unimpaired  to  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

The  Social  Philosophy  of  Democracy,  beUeviog  that  the 
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majority  of  men  of  the  progressiTe  Rnd  intelligent  races,  are 
better  able  iodividnally,  to  tind  out  and  pursue  what  is  good 
and  useful — when  left  to  themselves — than  any  one  man  or 
body  of  men  sele^ed  from  their  number  and  called  a  govern- 
ment wish  to  deprive  these  men,  thus  selected,  of  every 
power  which  may  tempt  them  to  abuse  their  position.  This 
philosophy  opposes  Centralism — the  monopoly  of  power  by 
a  government — by  making  that  eovemmeiit  a  mere  pro- 
tector of  individual  liberty.  The  laws  of  Democratic  legis- 
lation are  preventive  and  protective ;  they  establish  barriers 
against  combinations  of  wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  for 
me  monopoly  of  any  kind  of  labor  or  profit.  They  generalize 
the  liberty  of  partnership;  remove  all  restrictions  established  by 
bad  laws  or  feudal  customs ;  extend  and  equalize  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  invariably  credit  the  citizen  with  the  largest 
amount  of  virtue  and  industry  to  which  man  as  a  moral  and 
social  being  is  entitled. 

The  phifosophy  of  Democracy  never  indulges  ia  the  cant  of 
philanthropism ;  nor  does  it  mistake  the  animal  impulses  and 
passions  for  divine  incentives,  elevating  these  by  calling  them 
"  attractions,"  in  the  manner  of  the  European  Republicans. 
American  Democracy  has  no  repre^ntatives  in  Exeter  Hall,  nor 
in  the  secret  societies  of  Paris.  Bom  in  rebellion  aeainat  Mon- 
archy and  Aristocracy,  the  monopolies  of  power  and  wealth,  it 
is  jealous  of  all  imitations,  of  these  elective  or  permanent.  That 
form  of  Socialism,  which  in  America  we  call  Centralism,  a  res- 
toration of  the  most  ancient  and  formidable  shape  of  despotism, 
and  which  is  now  establishing  itself  in  the  vacated  chair  of 
Federalism — it  holds  in  mortal  abhorrence. 

The  present  Administration  holding  the  position  of  a  media- 
tor between  the  extremes  of  all  parties,  as  the  enpporter  of 
union,  and  of  the  pure  and  easily  understood  doctrines  of  De- 
mocracy, will  have  earned  for  itself  the  highest  reputation  if 
it  leaves  the  Union  stronger  than  when  it  entered  into  office. 
What  we  require  at  the  present  time,  is  rather  a  temperate  and 
judicious  than  a  vehement  and  ambitions  goveniment  Our 
relations  with  foreign  powers  are  not  of  a  character  to  demand 
active  interference,  or  even  astute  diplomacy.  There  is  every 
disposition  on  the  part  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  to 
conciliate  and  seek  our  friendship.  They  are  at  last  satisfied 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  interfere  ip  their  combinations,  and 
that  the  taunts  and  the  praises  of  a  Kossuth  or  Mazzini,  are 
capable  of  exciting  only  a  transient  and  superficial  enthusiasm. 

The  interrats  of  commerce,  independent  of  any  dangers  or  re- 
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mote  prospects  of  a  poasible  war,  demand,  and  are  obtaining  an 
increase  of  the  navy.  In  China,  South  and  Central  America, 
the  South  Seae,  and  in  all  the  greater  European  porta,  the  pre- 
sence of  American  ahipe  of  war  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  and  insuring  protection 
to  the  foreign  interests  of  our  citizens.  Steam  navigation  ia  ab- 
sorbing the  bneineea  of  the  old  mercantile  marine ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  that  in  this  department  of  progress,  a  Democratic 
Administration  has  moved  in  advance  ol  popular  industry  and 
intelligence.  Only  within  the  last  few  months  the  discovery 
has  been  made  by  our  merchants,  that  clipper  ships  are  about 
to  be  displaced  by  screw-propellers,  and  that  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  Buccesaful  rivalry  of  British  enterprise  on  the  ocean, 
oar  government  will  find  it  necessary  to  remove  every  obstacle 
from  the  path  of  the  merchant  in  his  choice  of  vessels,  whether 
of  his  own  or  of  a  foreign  port 

There  are  many  objectionable  features  in  the  military  border 
service  of  the  United  States,  which  require  to  be  changed  or 
wholly  abolished.  The  protection  of  me  frontier,  now  thi-eat- 
ened  by  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  north,  and 
of  Mexico,  can  be  effected  only  by  light  troops,  mounted  upon 
horses  of  superior  breed  and  bottom,  and  with  the  discipline  and 
arms  of  rangers.  Stationary  garrisons  may  be  composed  of 
relays  of  these  rangers,  which  should  be  frequently  moved  from 
point  to  point  through  the  interior,  from  Mexico  to  the  British 
possessions.  The  introduction  of  the  camel  uiay  possibh/  prove 
an  epoch  in  border  warfare ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  success 
for  the  experiment ;  but  by  holding  out  the  proper  inducementa, 
border  men  of  experience,  well  acquainted,  and  able  to  cope 
Buccessfully,  with  tiie>most  savage  and  volatile  tribes  of  Indians, 
can  be  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  government.  While  we 
cannot  praise  too  warmly  the  Conservatism  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  partr  management, 
we  desire  to  see  a  more  progressive  spirit  m  the  oHice  of  the 
Secretary  of  "War.  The  discipline  of  large  bodies  of  infantry 
is  useless  for  the  purposes  of  border  warfare ;  for  although  it 
rendeiB  small  boaies  of  men  almost  invubterable  to  attack,  it 
leaves  a  volatile,  undisciplined  enemy  free  to  change  continually 
his  point  of  attack,  and  to  fall  unexpectedly  upou  remote  and 
undefended  settlements. 

The  late  Mormon  disturbances  have  shown  that  every  new 
settlement,  remote  from  the  larger  centres  of  popniation,  re- 

Inires  the  presence  of  troops  for  its  protection,  not  only  against 
ndians,  but  against  another  and  more  dangerons  class  ot  ene- 
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miee,  who  take  advantage  of  the  ignoraace  and  poverty  of  the 
immigi'ants  to  eEtablieh  Torms  of  government,  oppreBaive,  cmel, 
and  Averse  to  the  liberty  of  the  settler. 

The  late  Adoiinistration  inaugurated  the  policy  of  purchase 
in  preference  to  that  of  war,  for  the  annexation  of  territory 
npon  the  southern  border.  The  firBt  frnit  of  that  policy  was  the 
addition  of  the  Meseilla  Valley.  With  a  more  vigorous  syBtem 
of  negotiation,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Sonora  and 
Lower  California  might  nave  been  acquired  at  tlie  same  time, 
but  there  were  reasons  for  not  engaging  in  that  new  system  of 
annexation  by  purchase,  at  that  tune,  upon  so  large  a  scale.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  nortliem  deparCmenta  of  Mexico,  ae 
far  south  as  tlie  Tropic  of  Cancer,  conld  be  advantageously 
spared  by  that  Republic,  and  that  if  the  proper  inSuence  were 
brought  to  bear  within  the  provinces  of  Tamauhpas,  Chihua- 
hua, and  Sonora,  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico  would 
listen  to  the  terms  of  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  loss. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  subject  of  intereonunnnica- 
tion  with  California.  It  is  contidently  predicted,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  yield  of  the  gold  mines  will  increase  by  the  new  and  im- 
proved methodsof  mining  three  or  four  fold.  The  sudden  increase 
of  the  overland  and  steamship  travel  to  California  during  the  last 
few  months,  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  projects  for  new  transits 
across  Central  America,  and  the  establishmcn  t  of  an  overland  mail. 
It  is  proposed  to  open  a  new  road  across  the  Territory  of  Costa 
Bica,  and  the  governments  of  Costa  Eica  and  Nicaragua  are 
ready,  again,  to  negotiate  as  heretofore  with  American  Transit 
Companies.  Great  Britain  has  taken  the  Transit  of  Honduras 
nnder  ber  immediate  protection,  with  a  guaranty  against  vio- 
lation or  interference.  The  same  protection  will  soon  be  asked 
for  an  American  Company  to  strengthen  their  relations  with 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Hica.  These  projects,  and  the  construction 
of  railroads  to  connect  our  Soothern  and  Northern  Pacific  popu- 
lations with  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  will  occupy  s 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  present  Administration ;  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  propose  or  recommend  a  line  of  policy 
for  any  of  these  enterprises  at  present ;  it  is  our  hope  and  con- 
tideot  expectation  that  Conservative  principles  will  be  sua- 
tained  in  all,  and  that  peace  and  good  order  will  be  established, 
and  all  corrupt  speculations,  and  unlawful  enterprises  against 
the  property  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  foreign  governments, 
will  be  firmly  and  promptly  suppressed. 
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HYlDf  OF  THE  StTN. 


BT      VILLTAIC      BOSS      WALLACE. 


LitUn  f— The  Lord  ii  ttill  at  moiiaal  motioa  Id  mil  Ui«  vorlda  And  look  ttr 
«'«r  tli«  toriUe  tmcI — hov  Maauoth  and  AKtortu  take  tlieir  Urg«  bine  qnee 
of  immortaKtj. 


And  ■!]  tha  mighty  ometenatiapa  fill  with  bodI  the  idiot  Abyn,  whoee  golden 
tip*  are  tmubliDg  irith  their  hallalajalia  auto  Eixa  vho  ma,  and  ia,  aod  ei 
■hall  be. 


And  hark  I  the  San  of  joader  worlds,  bright  ataters  of  the  orb  that  knew  the 
IiiiiarnBt«  One,  anutea  Ihroogh  the  sathem  hia  old  opulent  oadenee;  and  the 
^iheiea  make  aolemn  moTement  to  Hie  melodj. 


jpeared  at  the  wave  of  Hia  hand. 
At  the  atamp  of  tla  will,  while  the  Poem  of  Time 
Hat  had  lain  in  Hia  thonght,  tixik  an  aodible  ohime-. 
And  the  low-breatbing  Euth.  and  aonoroiu  bright  atMi 
IfoTed  majeatical  on  throach  the  limitleaa  bara ; 
And  the  Mighty  One  heard  ^e  deep  Toiee  of  Uie  lonei 
like  an  ooeao,  reeoand  at  the  foot  of  Hia  thronea. 


Ereratore,  erermore,  how  IJoy  to  behold 
The  br^bt  atmoapfaere  round  me  in  melody  Tolled  I 
What  a  gladnea*  la  mine,  with  my  moaataina  on  hieb; 
'With  my  Talleyi  that  green  in  their  deep  ahadowi  lie  ; 
With  my  rirera  that  from  the  tar  aralanohe  ponr ; 
Tith  my  ooean-tidea  aonnding  on  many  a  sborel 
And  the  myriad  nationa  that  swarm  on  my  plains, 
In  tbdr  roae-bowered  bom«e  and  their  gorgeona  fitneat 
Oht  sladneM  and  glory  are  mine,  ever  nune, 
£'«r  Ifeel  that  tbe  breath  that  I  draw  is  divine. 
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Nor  alona  am  I  thw  in  t  {undiae  crowned ; 
Bee  my  brides  are  all  «iii{piig  tbe  ether  arouDd : 
Bovugeygtowitli  the  pomp  of  their  rings  and  their  mooni; 
Ho«  they  swoon  id  the  ja]r  of  thur  fMaionate  binee ; 
How  they  tarn  thmrglad  e;«  to  their  own  Nnptial-etar, 
By  them  named  Ui  a  bieetSim,  in  thespocea  afar; 
How  Uiej  thrill  in  their  blisa,  and,  impregnate,  give  birth 
To  the  millionB  Uiat  epring  from  each  beautiful  e>rth  ; 
To  the  natioDS,  tuned  each  with  its  own  natal  elinH^ 
HakiDg  fall,  perfect  notes  in  the  choral  of  Time. 


0  ye  brides  of  my  heart,  as  j-e  tnm  to  me,  know 
Tbiit  I  teoderly  watch  o'er  your  beauty  below : 
Not  s  jewel  can  flash,  not  a  garden  can  bloom  ; 
Not  a  rainbow  can  st»rt  o'er  a  bwricane's  tomb ; 
Not  a  yoang  bird  can  soar  from  a  blomoming  brake ; 
Nota  whisper  can  breathe  frunamoon-lighted  lake; 
Not  an  island  can  rise  from  a  billowy  deep ; 
Not  s  babe,  bleat  of  all,  on  your  bosoms  can  leap — 
'Hiat  1  thrill  not  in  etbcr,  and  oeean,  and  eod. 
And  a  UbauksgiTiiig  weave  in  my  anthon  to  God. 


Erermor^  erermore  si  a  glorioui  soul, 

With  my  mystical  gaiment  of  beauty  I  roll — 

With  my  brother  euns  roll  around  Destiny's  rim. 

As  it  circles  the  cloud-covered  dwelling  of  Him 

Vhose  thouhts  are  tbe  orbs,  and  whose  maiio  the  ^heres, 

Bomiding  on  from  the  limitless  keys  of  the  years ; 

It  is  thus,  it  is  thns  I  must  sing,  I  most  glow, 

Wilh  the  Bplendore  that  fir  through  the  universe  flow ; 

With  tbe  cadences  moving  tliroughcyole  and  clime; 

Ftom  Eternity's  Bud  iu  the  Poem  of  Time. 
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THE  KTSTEEIOUS  DEATH  OF  DE.  GILBERT 
FLEMma. 

I>  U  ft  oommoD  error  of  inferior  Doreliste  to  aonfaond  the  bratality  of  a  orimi- 
nal  act  with  its  Tiekedaew.  The  esaence  of  crime  is  in  the  idi2^  The  murderer 
who  Bcoompliah«a  his  purpose  by  the  hands  of  othera,  ie  a  greater,  heciiue  a  more 
deliberate  oriminal  (haa  the  etabber  of  the  streeta.  The  auasrin  who  puthee  hit 
Tiotim  to  an  attack,  and  kilts  him  in  self-defenee.  esoapee  with  a  reprimand; 
while  the  emooth  &nd  subtle  poisoner,  who  eipenda,  it  ma;  be,  fears  of  watebfnl 
intelUgence,  appears  more  gloilty,  as  he  was  more  perseTering,  deliberate,  aud 


Hiurdeie  are  eonunitted  daily,  which  we  do  not  call  by  that  aame.  lie  mar- 
derona  wish,  matnriag  elowly  to  the  wicked  will,  creates  circnmetttuoes  wbich 
insure  the  death  of  another.  The  choiae  of  a  phj^ciaa  or  habitation,  gradoal 
deprivation  of  neoeesary  food  or  raiment,  severity  to  the  weak,  indulgence  to  (he 
TJcions,  all  or  any  of  these  may  oecomplish  death,  wiChoDt  exciting  erea  a  oon- 
•dooaneM  of  crime. 

Here  are  still  others,  in  which  the  motive,  the  will,  and  the  means  employed, 
may  be  clearly  proven  and  eetabUsbed,  but  no  human  tribunal  will  Had  it  m  their 
power  to  convict  or  paoiah.  The  asaaiaination  mav  have  been  so  delicately 
managed,  Without  violence,  or  even  the  presenee  of  the  assassin ;  all  odious  and 
revolting  circumitane^a  so  akillfully  avoided  ;  we  can  only  say  of  theae  murders, 
that  one  man  died  because  another  willed  that  he  should  die.  Under  the  name 
of  IToTtMi  Fleming,  I  mask  the  murderer  of  one  who  was  the  friend  of  mvvouth, 
my  patron,  and  mvteaoher.  I  alone  ww  the  discoverer  of  bia  guilt  Thejuit 
and  vehement  hostility  with  which  I  pursued  him,  has  compelled  the  assBesia  and 
ohariatan  to  hide  himMlf  in  a  foreign  land.  Shoold  these  psgee  meet  his  eye,  he 
will  r«cosnise  their  authorship ;  and  feel,  with  terror  in  his  sonl,  that  the  avenge 
livee,  and  still  pnrniea. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1S3 — ,  Dr.  Gilbert  Fleming,  a 
wealthy  and  retired  physician  in  New  York,  was  found  lying  dead  on  a  sofa  in 
hi*  private  office.  He  wm  about  sixty  year*  of  age,  and  had  lately  given  np  a 
large  and  profitable  practice  in  favor  of  bis  nephew.  Dr.  Korton  Fleming,  who 
was  absent  from  the  city  on  a  professional  vibit  on  the  day  of  his  uncle's  demise. 
lliere  were  no  njarks  of  violenee,  nor  of  poison.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  myself — atOiattimeastudentin  the  office  of  the  deceased — Dr.  Norton  Fleming, 
and  two  other  physioiaos,  in  the  presenoe  of  a  ooraner's  jary.  The  brain  was 
sound,  witbout  clots  or  effusions,  and  we  discovered  no  seoife  or  hereditary  dia- 
(•■B.  Dr.  Gilbert  Fleming  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  daUKhter,  eighteen 
yeaia  of  age,  who  loved  him  with  sincere  and  tender  affection,  and  gave  full  and 


eaUsfactory  teetimoay  against  the  probability  of  her  father's  suicide.      The 
ctvonerV  jury,  returned  the  usual  verdict  of  ignorance. 
Seven  days  after  the  burial  of  (be  elder  Fleming,  bis  nephew  sent  for  me  ix. 


reading  of  the  wilL  I  found  assembled  two  or  three  friends  of  the  deceased,  his 
dai^ter  and  nephew,  and  one  Knott,  a  low  pettifog^r,  whoae  appearance  there 
eniroised  me.  The  will  gave  everything  to  the  daughter,  Lucretia.  The  eetatea 
anapeTBonal  property  were  valued  at  about  one.ana-a-bldf  millions,  the  greater 
|Mrt  m  England,  of  which  the  elder  Fleming  was  a  native.  Lucretia,  a  pious  and 
■imple-minded  girl,  devoted  to  charitable  deeds,  found  herself  the  richest  heiresa 
in  Hew  York.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  will,  by  which  she  was  "  requested," 
botnoteommaaded,  to  advise  with  Norton  Fleming,  "my  dear  nephew," and " my 
(■teemed  and  trusted  friend ,"  meaning  myself,  mall  affairs  of  businees.  Other- 
wise she  was  letl  to  her  own  discretion.  The  daughter  was  the  only  nvsr  rd» 
tive  of  the  teetator. 
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AfUr  the  raadittg.  during  which  Lucretia  ahowed  no  marked  emotion,  ahe  ouue 
to  Norton  and  myself  took  a  hand  of  each  io  hen,  and  desired  that  we  would  con- 
tinue as  herctorore,  to  make  her  &ther'a  house  our  home.  "  Let  me  hope,"  aaid 
she,  "  that  yon  two,  my  only  real  friends,  will  unite  younelves.  I  wish  to  be 
retired  from  the  world.  The  care  of  my  fortune  deTolvea  upon  yon.  There  is 
more  than  I  require,  and  if  you  wisii  to  use  any  portion,  ligmly  the  deeire,  and  I 
will  give  the  power." 

Agreeably  to  the  sn^estiona  of  Lucretia,  Norton  Fleming  proposed  an  equal 
partnership,  which  I  was  well  pleased  to  accept.    We  occupied  a  suite  of  offices  in 

the  bisemeut  of  the  mansion  in Avenue.     A  portion  of  the  hoose  was  set 

apart  eicluaircly  for  us,  Lucretia  maintaining  a  separate  household.  We  already 
enjoyed  a  fsahionable  rcpnUtion,  I  as  a  surgeon,  Norton  Fleming  as  a  homcEOpathic 
practitioner ;  and  our  union  gave  us  at  once  a  rapid  increase  of  buuness,  and  the 
certain  prospect  of  fortune. 

My  partner  was  older  than  I,  and  profoundly  learned.  In  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  cfTecte  of  those  mysterious  suhetances  which  the  ignorant  con- 
temptuously call  "  medicincH,"  he  had  not,  I  believe,  bis  superior  in  the  world.  By 
long  and  patient  observation  be  bad  acijuircd  almost  superhuman  tact  iu  tliegno- 
aa.  Every  sense  was  trained  into  professional  subservience.  liis  touch,  delicate 
as  tho  filmy  tflct  of  the  spider,  perceived  the  various  temperatures  and  con- 
ditions of  the  skin.  The  morbid  aromas  that  form  an  atmosphere  about  the  body 
of  a  patient,  indicated  t«  him  the  state  of  the  nervous  and  organic  functions  ;  and 
by  ODBcrving  the  behavior,  gestures,  and  countenance  of  the  sick,  be  arrived  al- 
most unfaihngly  at  tho  prognostic  of  death  or  recovery.  His  penetration  and 
prescience  aatonished  and  even  awed  me,  and  I  regarded  my  own  surgical 
aptitude  as  the  mere  readiaeit  of  a  mechanic,  compared  with  the  ikill  of  this 
genuine  physician. 

In  other  relations  my  Hssoeiate  was  disogrceable  to  me,  and  although  we  lived 
in  intimacy,  managLirg  tlie  estale  of  Lttcretia  and  our  joint  iatereat  without  jar 
or  difference,  there  was  an  inner  circle  in  the  mind  of  each,  into  which  the  other 
could  not  enter.  Norton  Fleming  was  a  Paracelsus,  a  mixture  of  the  savan  and 
charlatan  ;  a  mystery  moager,  a  man  of  technical  and  mysterious  knovledgc^ 
deeply  imbued  with  Rosicrusisn  ideas.  That  he  was  a  mcsmerial  I  bad  known 
from  the  first,  but  1  was  not  long  in  finding  him  devoid  of  humanity,  and  by 
nature,  a  soul  without  sap. 

While  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  elder  Fleming,  I  had  seen  Norton  dis«pat« 
neuralgic  pains  hy  the  touch.  He  wished  mc  to  belierelhatthe  faculty  was  proper 
to  himself.  I  discovered,  however,  that  my  hand  possessed  equal  power,  bnt  did 
not  communicate  this  to  him.  In  other  cases,  by  remedies  of  his  own  selection, 
he  proJooed  marvellous  effects,  which  it  was  long  before  I  could  imitate. 
He  informed  me  that  the  same  remedies,  employed  by  myself,  would  have  acted 
differently ;  that  be  imparted  to  them  a  peculiar  power  by  the  touch,  before 
exhibition. 

A  certain  class  of  pains  and  maladies  are  curable  by  the  production  of  eleclrio 
counter  currents,  set  in  motion  in  tlie  body  by  the  mesmeric  passes.  I  gradually 
perfected  myself  in  this  art,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  fathom  tbe  mysterious  char- 
acter of  my  associate,  llis  general  library  embraced  ordinary  treatises  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  scientific  necromancy.  1  perused  tlicm  wilhout  his 
knowledge,  and  conducted  my  eiperiments  upon  my  own  patients.  In  regard  to 
remedies,  he  msintaioed  an  iuacrn table  reserve.  Hiaboolis  of  Materia  Mediea  and 
Tlierapeatics  were  in  German,  of  which  1  wss  ignorant.  Stimulated  by  an  iitti 
which  had  taken  possession  of  me,  I  devoted  the  leisure  of  two  entire  years,  with 
such  help  as  I  could  command  from  French  and  English  a^tho^^  to  a  study  of 
poisons,  and  their  mode  of  operation,  confirming  my  acquisitions  by  experimenta 
upon  animals,  These  I  could  pursue  unobserved,  as  my  private  study  was  never 
entered  by  others.  Suhjects  were  offered  daily  among  tbe  poorer  classea  in  gar~ 
reti  and  cellars,  npon  wliieh  1  knew  it  was  tjie  habit  ef  my  associate  t«  eiperi. 
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m*at  viibout  f«>r  of  d«t««Uon.    Aa  I  eoald  not  do  tkii  with  a  cl«kr  o 
I  confined  my  observntioDi  to  aaimaii. 

I  Tlatit»d  to  diaooTar  >  poison  irhioh  wu  tMt«1e«a,  and  lolnblo  in  vattr  or  alco- 
hol ;  whiob  cBiued  death  ivictiont  coDvulsioQB.  or  excoriation  of  the  mucouB  mem- 
brane, and  acted  euddenlj.  without  premooitiou.  After  a  hnndred  eip«rimeat«, 
upon  as  many  differeultub^ecti,  cats,  act's,  birda  andrabbite,  I  found  it  neceaaar;  to 
aetaaide  all  Mia  mineral  poiaona,  none  of  theae  answering  the  preacribedcc~''-~'  — 

_My      "   "■"   '  " 

Flomi 

dition  was  that  of  a  human  body  struck  by  lightning  ;  tbe  blood 
liquid  and  formed  no  clots,  and  yet  it  was  inipossible  to  believe  that  clectHcity 
had  been  the  cause.  On  tbe  morning  of  his  aemise  the  air  was  clondleHu  and 
aerene,  nor  waa  there  any  eleetrical  apparataa  in  tbe  house.  It  had  been  the 
cnatoni  of  the  doctor  to  Aeto  an  hour  in  his  office  after  breakfast.  From  the 
attitnde  of  repoae  in  which  he  vaa  found,  1  was  satisfied  that  be  bad  died  during 
eleen.     Opium,  pmsaic  acid,  coniam  maculatum,  cicuti^  might  be  detected  by  tbe 


c  spaams 


of  tbe  I 
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in  different  degreea  produce  conTulsiona,  and  general  disturbancea  I  eiperi- 
mented  with  thes^  and  many  others,  witboat  reiult.  The  third  year  passed  ;  I 
bad  accumulated  a  fund  of  curious  and  valaable  knowledge,  bnt  seemed  further 
than  ever  from  a  solution  of  my  problem. 

Norton  Fleming  meanwhile,  had  acquired  an  anTiable  reputation,  and  the 
bosiiieaa  of  our  ofnca  yielded  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  sanguioe  eipecta- 
tions.  His  manner  towards  myself  did  not  var}',  and  I  detected  nothing  in  his 
daily  conversatioo  with  Lucretia  that  betrayed  remorse  or  disquietude.  The 
affairs  of  the  estate  were  regularly  and  justly  administered,  and  to  binl  tbe  poa- 
aibility  of  orime  would  seein  the  augeeation  either  of  wanton  malice  or  of  insanity. 

I  read  carefully  and  repeatedly  the  moat  celebrated  casea  of  pojaoning,  and 
found  DO  parallel.  Conscience  began,  at  length,  to  smite  me  for  these  long- 
cberiahed,  and  aeemingly  groundless  suspicions,  bnt  the  habit  of  research  was 
confirmed  and  continued.  I  became  an  adept  in  toxicology,  and  formed  a 
theory  of  my  own.  founded  upon  a  number  of  sueceasful  experiments. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  fourth  year  of  our  partnership  Norton  announced  liis  inten- 
tion of  paening  a  season  in  Paria,  in  order  there  to  perfect  himself  in  some  of  the 
more  abatruse  and  difficult  parts  of  homtsopathy,  which  he  said  it  was  impossible 
to  acquire  in  America.  I  then  offered  to  visit  his  patJenla  during  his  absence,  and 
informed  him  that  I  had  ncguired  the  neeeasary  skill  He  regarded  me  witli  a 
look  of  lurpriae,  in  which  I  ftncied  there  was  a  mixture  of  fear  and  suspicion;  bnt 
after  amomant  of  reflection  be  consented  to  tbe  arrangement. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure  I  waa  sent  for  at  an  unusual  hour  by  Lucretia. 
I  found  her  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  attended  by  ber  moid,  who  was  applying  ban- 
dagea  to  her  face.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  1  have  suffered  with  Una  pain,"  she 
■aid,  "  since  Norton  left  us.  He  had  only  to  approach  me,  and  the  pain  wonld 
vanish.  Try  anything.  I  shall  die  wt^  thia  pun.  Write  to  Norton,  and  tell 
him  to  return  immediately." 

"  Has  Norton  been  in  llie  habit  of  mcsmeriidrg  you,  Lucretia  V 

"  Yea,  yea.     Ob,  this  dreadful  pain  I     1  am  never  well  when  he  b  away," 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  m«;° 

"  Norton  aaid  you  were  prejudiced ;  and  yon  know  I  could  not  betray  him  who 
is  ao  good  to  all  of  ns  1  I  cannot  live  without  it." 

The  poor  girl  writhed  in  agony,  and  I  hoatened  to  throw  her  into  the  magnetie 
slumber,  Her  malady  was  an  iutemal  neuralgic  affection,  distributing  paina  by 
an  action  purely  sympathetic.  She  informed  me  that  Norton  discovered  his  mag- 
netic power  over  herself  more  thnn  a  year  before  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
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wm,  upon  eMuw,  snalogiea,  ud  probsbilitiM,  it  iMDelnitaB  Um  obwninty  of  tbs 
ftitaM.  and  foreritadoiri  ereata.  By,^  pow v  eqnuly  anoonociooi,  myatwioiu,  and 
impertM^  ir«  attribato  «riiiiM  to  tlidr  Mthon,  M&re  th«  eTidanM  at  oiinuuli^ 
ii  oompletA,  It  b  by  tfaii  prfeiattt  we  art  guided  in  the  emnination  of  t«rti- 
moDy.  After  exIuHUting  tejenee  npi»i  the  eue  of  Dr.  Qilbeit  Fleuing,  1  had 
■atisSed  rnvBelf  by  negative  reaioiiinE,  that  he  WM  aHHainated ;  and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  myiterionH  eharacter  and  mbtle  skill  of  hie  n«phew.  eotiTiDDed  me 
that  he  alone  oould  have  been  the  mnrderar.  I  «a«  itiU  ddoient  in  the  two 
principal  dementc  of  a  verdict,  namely,  the  moftM  and  the  nwoni.  Hy  newly 
aoqnirad  power  over  Lnnretia  gave  me  ■  atrong  hope  of  diaoorering  the  ftiM  of 
ttuM^  and  I  availed  mywdf  of  the  opportunity. 

Weeka  elapsed,  however,  brfore  the  alaOToyant  sympathy  waa  fully  ertab- 
liahed.  After  indueing  the  magnetio  tranoe,  1  addreued  qnea^ni  to  her  aa 
though  ihe  were  awalca.  Gradually,  and  after  m«iy  trial%  the  beoama  aceiu- 
tomed  to  thia,  bat  another  period  dapeed  before  I  eomd  obbua  olear  and  aeniible 
•nawert.  Her  clurroyanae  did  not  penetrate  tlie  fatnra,  but  eonfined  itaelf  to 
the  preaent  and  the  put 

"  Von  are  wrong,  ahe  aaid,  speaking  in  the  trance,  "  when  yon  etnipoae  that 
we  can  look  into  Vm  future.  None  but  Ood  haa  the  trae  knowledge  of  ratniity ; 
our  preeeieDee  forms  only  a  reaaonaUe  oonjectore." 

"  The  {MWt,"  I  anawered,  "  is  more  intereating  to  me  than  the  futare." 
"I  divine  your  meaning.    Ton  wish  to  learn  mora  about  the  death  of  my  father." 
"  Tea,  Lneretia,  1  wi^  to  know  Uie  motive  of  his  death,  and  the  meaoa  by 
which  it  was  accomplished.    When   I  have  learned  thcee,  I  diall  be  able  to 

t  that  he  did  not  die  of  old  age  V 

"  Science  is  often  deceptive,  ay  biend" 

"  Not  in  this  instance.* 

"  Are  you  aeqnain(«d,  then,  with  the  means  that  have  been  eniployad  by  poi- 
aoners  and  asaasainst" 

"  All  but  the  one  I  seek  fop." 

"What  a  dreadful  knovledge  i«Uua,iny  friendl" 

"  Not  if  the  motive  is  humane.* 

"  Yea, your motiTe b  good  j  lh>v«divinadthatyouaiekind,NidyonkTeine.' 

"  As  a  fHend." 

Aa  ezpreeaion  of  disappointment  paased  over  her  faoe.  "  Pertiapa  I  have 
spoken  too  fredy.  Bat  can  yon  tell  me  whT  I  loved  Norton  while  he  used  thia 
ioflncnce  over  me,  and  why  I  love  yon  in  the  lame  manner  f  At  other  timea  I 
did  not  love  him." 

"  You  loved  Norton  then  I' 

"  Yea,  and  now  you." 

"  Did  Norton  lore  yon  in  rrtnm  I' 

A  blush  mantled  her  face  and  bosom. 

"  Lneretia,"  said  I,  "  he  is,  perhape,  your  lawful  husband.' 


mix  trembled,  and  were  ccntorted.     A  bitter  struggle  waa  goiog  on  in  Ifce  ^liiit 
of  this  poor  sirL    I  citied  her  fr«n  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

o  not  Im  a&aid ;  look  into  my  thonf^ta,  and  oon^rehead 


■y  motives." 
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"  Very  £inly.  I  reftusd  hi*  prafbn  of  maFiuge  when  I  was  awake  aod  in 
paio,  but  in  my  dreamj  ooaditiOQ  I  vu  in  hU  power,  u  I  am  now  in  j«nr«.  I 
aeemed  to  love  Norton,  bat  not  now,"  aha  added,  ihaddeiing. 

"Norton  wu  a  villain." 

"  A  danecoiu  and  aubtle  man." 

"Ton  fear  f     - 


"  Yea,  he  ii  capable  of  profonod  triekedneai." 
"  What,  then,  doea  be  meditate  T 


"Try." 

"  It  u  of  no  DM :  I  do  not  know." 

"When  joQ  are  in  the  magnetia  ileep,  yon  remember  what  happened  at  other 
timear 

"  Sometimea ;  but  wben  awake  and  in  pain  I  remember  nothing  of  then  eonver- 


"  Did  Norton  (peak  of  your  fiiWier  V 

"Tea;  he  told  me  that  my  father  oppoied  o 


&  beeanu  we  wer«  o 


"  Tfhy  did  you  refoae  him ;  yotir  father  would  have  yielded  to  your  wiihea  f 
"  Norton  b  an  InftdaL    J  beheTed  that  to  marry  him  would  iniore  the  loea  of 

"  Had  yon  no  other  motive  t" 

"Yes;  while  T  waa  awake  and  in  pain  youaMmedtome  more  amiable  than  he, 
and  I  would  rather  you  were  my  hoabaad." 

"  Yoa  lovod  me,  flien  I" 

"  Yea,  but  I  waa  homely,  and  dull" 

"  Do  dot  think  of  thia.     I  have  other  things  to  aak  yoa" 

"  Not  now,  I  moat  ileep." 

in>eM  revdationa  opened  a  new  avenue  of  ooqieoture.  Norton,  the  teorot  lover 
of  Lacretia,  whom  he  had  iDJnred  by  a  orimioaJity  of  whioh  ehe  waa  innocent, 
diaeloaed  more  tlian  ever  the  eharactet  snti  aap«et  of  a  fiend.  Sorcerer,  betrayer, 
•aMaaln,  vohiptaary,  aeeking  my  life,  as  of  a  rival  in  the  love,  and  noeh  more  in 
trhe  coTeted  wealth  of  Lnaretia,  it  waa  no  longer  adentifio  onrioaity  alone  or  the 
mthiuiaim  of  the  avenger,  which  compelled  me  to  unmask  him.  To  save  the 
poor  lamb  out  of  the  ctatehes  of  this  ferocioos  wolf,  nay  mor^  to  aoquira  even 
the  right  to  llv<^  I  must  devote  myself  to  hie  ruin.  He  visit  to  Paris  was  a  pre- 
t«tic«t  Did  he  wish  me  to  entangle  myself  in  the  bosiaeas  of  the  esl*te  during 
hia  absence  I 

I  had  ezjMDded  large  suma  in  the  eoorae  of  my  reae«rchea,  and  waa  frequently 
abaent  at  nighL  He  auapeoted  me  of  gambling — hoped  that  I  would  prove  A 
defaulter. 

He  wlih«d  that  I  wonld  andeavor  to  poaaesa  nwself  of  Lueretia.  Meanwhile 
he  occupied  himself  at  Paris  in  the  preparation  of  means  for  my  removal,  which 
riioald  ezce«d  the  poaaibility  of  detection ;  be  wai  opening  new  studies  in  the 
chemistry  of  poiaona. 

llsae  eaqieetores  did  sot  seem  to  be  the  work  of  imagination.  They  preaeoted 
themaelve*  in  the  fonn  and  with  the  merit  of  convietiona.  Hy  enemy  would 
return  in  the  spring,  and  I  felt  that  my  own  life  and  that  of  Lucretia  would  be 
JB  his  power,  it  was  aeceesarv  to  lue  my  utmost  inflnenoe  of  er  her.  Repeatedly 
I  qBMtioned  her,  as  far  aa  debcacy  would  parmit,  in  K^ard  to  the  geucral  condnet 
•nd.habits  of  Norton.    The  clairvoyant  faeulty  developed  itself  omy  at  intervals. 

At  one  of  these  favorable  moments,  I  said,  "Tou  will  remember  whether  he 
desired  you  to  wTit<^  or  plaee  yoni  signature  to  a  paper." 

"  Tea,  I  did  so  once." 

"  And  the  document  — t" 
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«  bade  m«  foi^  tlut  I  had  ever  written;  but  now  that  jon  iri«b  it,  I 


Was  it  a  parchment  I 

"  Yes,  bat  I  did  aat  see  the  writiog;  mj  hand  was  veak  and  he  gaided  it  for 
me,  vhilff  I  wrote  m;  name." 

"  Wat  any  other  peraon  present!" 

"  One  Kaoit,  the  same  vho  vaa  with  ui  at  the  reading  of  (he  will." 

"  Did  Knott  sign  the  paper t" 

"He  witnessed  it." 

"How  oould  yon  see  that,  when  you  were  in  the  sleep  t" 

"1  knew  that  Norton  conTersed  with  some  one;  I  knew  that  he  said,  'Mr. 
Knott,  you  will  witness  this  sienatur&' " 

■■  Where  is  the  parchment  r 

"  Norton  hae  it  with  him." 

"  How  do  yon  know  that  T 

"  I  feel  it.'' 

Korton  maintained  a  regular  correiipondence  with  mjeelf  and  Loeretio.  His 
letters  to  her  were  modele  of  wll  and  elegance,  and  those  to  me  filled  with  pro- 
feuional  information.  He  was  eiperimeDting  in  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  and 
had  discovered  new  alkaloidf.  Soon  after  my  conversatioti  wilh  Lucretia  above 
related,  I  received  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  the  details  and  quantitiea  of  an 
exquisite  analysis.  In  tiie  poelscript  he  requested  me  to  call  upon  Knott,  and 
give  him  a  package  of  homtcopathic  medii-ine,  which  was  ieclosed  in  the  letter. 

"  Knott,"  said  the  writer,  "  is  gouty  by  inheritance,  and  conseqneEtly  incura- 
ble. I  send  him  a  palliative,  prepared  by  Gruger  here,  which  will  do  for  the  pre- 
sent.    I  presume  it  is  a  good  preparation,  ae  Gruger  is  trustworthy." 

1  found  the  pettifogger  in  his  den,  a  dingy  office  in  Nassen  street,  where  he 
tat  among  a  crowd  of  miserable  clients,  like  a  spider  in  a  web  of  freeh-cBugbt  fliea, 
whom  he  is  Industriously  winding.  Small,  slender,  dark,  and  squalid,  wi^  a 
square  projecting  forehead,  and  a  mouth  and  eyea  mobile  and  expressive,  this 
man  filled  me  with  ouriosity  and  horror.  He  rose  and  held  out  a  thin  clammy 
band.  "  Dr.  Fleming  writes,"  said  he,  looking  at  a  letter  which  be  held  in  hu 
band,  "  that  you  have  a  package  of  medicine  for  mc.  I  am  in  need  of  it  Flem- 
ing ia  a  wonderful  man,"  he  continued,  looking  curiously  at  the  little  box,  as  thin 
and  small  as  a  wafer,  which  contained  Uie  pills.  "  Do  you  think  these  trifles  vitl 
beofeervicer 

"  Dr.  Fleming  is  your  adviser." 

"  True,  true.  Yon  doctors  are  so  jealous.  I  hope  he  will  retvm  soon.  There 
is  buaineaa  of  his  which  requires  attention.  What  lucky  dogs  you  and  he  were 
to  get  the  estate  in  your  hands.  Worth  twenty  tliousnnd  a  year— well  maBsged," 
said  he,  looking  at  me.     "  I  suppose  you  divide.     Gad,  what  a  chance.     I  would 

E'  'e  flirty,  only  for  the  manngemenls  to  &ay  nothing  of  the  regular  commienon. 
M  Lucretia  is  looking  poorly  of  late.     Has  she  m^e  a  will )" 
"  YoD  are  doubtless  better  infotmed  than  I,  on  that  point,"  I  answered  with  a 

The  lawyer  started.  "  Come  here,"  said  he,  drawing  me  into  a  private  room, 
and  cloaine  the  door.  "  So  you  know  about  the  will.  I  told  Fleming  he  would 
never  be  able  to  keep  it  from  you.     You  are  so  shrewd  and  qoick." 

"  And  the  marriage,"  said  L 

"  Tes.  it  was  too  soon.  He  should  have  waited  until  the  death  of  the  fiither. 
In  fact  he  has  made  a  narrow  escape  ;  it  would  have  ruined  nlL  Yon  will  divide 
the  estate  between  you.  I  did  all  I  could  to  persuade  Fleming,  but  he  said  you 
were  a  fool,  and  knew  nothing.  How  strange  he  should  have  made  a  mistake  of 
that  kind.  Singular  desth,  that  of  old  Fleming."  said  he,  with  a  horrid  le«r. 
"  Won't  bear  talking  about.  Norton  said  it  was  general  paralysis,  or  something 
of  the  kind — humbug  1     Excellently  well  done,  however.     Mo  one  sospeeted." 

"  What  led  yon  to  suspect  I"  I  said,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
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■■  InatiDct,  fint,  and  then  the  existenee  oF  tbe  viU.  Oae  month  after  the 
dranghtJDg  of  the  witl~-ldre«it — G-ilbert  Fleming  died.  During  tbe  oext  month 
efUr  hia  death  I  iritaeased  its  eiecutioQ.  Very  odd,"  he  cootinued, — "and  it 
eeemed  to  me  that  Mrs.  Fleming  vaa  h&lf  aeleep  vhile  she  signed  it,  I  eonld 
swear  Bhe  knev  notbing  of  the  contents  ;  nor  woe  she  in  better  condition  when 
the  marriage  took  pUce  ;  I  witaeeaed  that,  too." 

"  They  were  very  affeetionBte,"  B«id  L 

"  Yes,  right  before  me — kissed  and  protMted.  Why  did  not  they  acknowledge 
llie  marriage  r 

"  That  ia  their  bosineas,  Mr.  Knott ;  the  acknowledgment  is  ia  the  will" 

"  Very  tme,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with  a  heUiah  gnmsce,  and  ewallowing  one  of 
the  little  pilla.  "  Doa't  you  think,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  that  if  Norton  Fleioing 
knew  we  talked  in  this  munner,  be  woold  manage  to  get  rid  oC  ua,  aa  be  will  one 
day  of  hie  wife!  I  knew  of  hia  taking  off  three  or  four  poor  folks,  j  net  by  way 
of  experiment." 

"  By  poison)' 

"  Te^"  said  the  lawyer.swallowing  another  pill;  "bnt  Jam  necessary  to  him. 
He  will  reqnire  mj  testimony  in  a  number  of  case^  and  then ,  I  am  not  on  extor- 
tioner.    I  never  exact  bUck  miul,  only  a  regular  cnmmiesion." 

I  rose  to  uke  leave.  "  Come  again,''' aoid  he,  "I  have  much  to  say;  lean  serve 
yoQ  in  many  ways,  for gtwd pan" 

The  next  mining  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  announced  the  sudden  death  of  a 
lawyer  named  Knott,  "  supposed  tji  have  been  by  suicide."  There  was  no  inqoiry. 

lie  ihoflk  of  this  event  annerrad  me  completely  for  the  tima  By  the  next 
mail  anotber  letter  &om  Norton  : 

"  1  fear  you  may  have  given  Knott  tbe  pill^  as  I  requested.  If  it  ia  not  too 
late,  withhold  them,  for  I  have  since  discovered  that  Gruger  made  bd  error  in  the 
preparation.  Knott  b  a  villain,  but  1  do  not  wish  by  any  chance  to  be  his  execu- 
tioner. How  strange  that  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  of  our  profession 
dioold  be  liable  to  such  dreadful  misehaDces.  For  God'a  sake  let  it  be  a  secret 
Sidyou  ttitd,  or  give  thtpillt  Msith  pour  ovm  hand/' 

Not  until  ^en  did  I  realize  the  profound  duplicity  and  criminal  genius  of  the 
man  with  whom  I  was  enguRed  m  a  stru^te  for  exieteace.  Not  only  had  he 
accomplished  tbe  most  material  step  of  his  villainy  in  removing  a  dangerous  wit- 
neaa,  Init  he  had  made  mo  the  groae  and  silly  inatrument.  lly  the  same  letter  be 
fixed  the  day  of  his  return.  I  bad  only  a  month  left  Luoretia  waa  gradnaUy 
reeovering  her  health,  and  with  its  return  my  magnetic  power  became  less,  ft 
was  evident  she  loved  me,  but  with  the  knowledge  I  possessed,  an  understanding 
with  her  on  that  point  was  impossible. 

A  severe  return  of  her  pain  gave  me.  at  last,  tbe  rare  and  long  wished  for  op- 
portunity.   I  eierted  all  mj^  power.    The  tranoe  was  complete. 

"  Lucretia."  said  i,  "  this  ia  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  aonvcne  intimately 
with  each  other.  I  know  that  you  love  me,  but  I  know,  too,  that  you  are  the 
wife  of  Norton.  Ejxrt  your  utmost  faculties — t«ll  me  everything — and  I  will  do 
all  that  can  be  done  to  release  you  from  this  criminal  marriage." 

"OfwhatshaUIlhinkl- 

"  Think  of  your  (atber;  of  all  the  cirtumstances  of  bis  death ;  of  yanr  mar- 
riage. Endeavor  to  remember  the  name  or  appearance  of  the  clei^yman  who 
nmted  yon  secretly  with  Norton." 

"  Aak  me  qoeations,  one  by  one." 

*  Were  you  eutrsneed  at  uie  time  of  your  marriage  f 

"I  was,* 

"Where  did  it  bake  plaee  I" 

"In  this  room." 

"Were  there  witnesaeat" 

"One,  the  lawyer." 
"And  tbe  clergyman — I" 
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"  Nov  promiae  me,  Lnoretu,  u  yoa  lu^  to  iiwe  jmndf  from  diii  mnrdem, 
that  U  tirelve  o'clod  to-morroir,  witliODt  eouDlting  Thh  dm,  yoa  will  go  to  Jndn 

C ,  at  hia  office,  and  make  him  the  agent  of  yonr  atate;  giving  him  at)  ab- 

■olota  and  irrevocable  control  over  it  for  the  leoMiitder  of  yonr  lif^  **  the  mbm 

time.    Da  vou  understand  me  I" 

i"iao." 

"  Exeonte  a  vill  in  bvor  of  jour  EogUah  relatJoD^  giTing  them  all  that  yea 
poeteoa,  vithont  legacy  either  to  mneU  or  to  Norton,  and  reroking  diaolatily  all 
other  instroTDente.  Inatraot  the  ^ndge  to  demand  the  deUrery  of  my  own  and 
Nortoa'a  aeooDnts,  and  to  give  m  munediate  notioa  to  leave  your  hooM." 

"I  will  do  t^  ^thfolly." 

**  YoQ  must  now  endeavor  to  remember  all  that  h^pmed  on  the  momiag  of 
yonr  fother's  death." 

"  I  will  try.     Aak  qn«BtioBi." 

•■  Wm  Kortol  with  yon  the  day  h«hr«  V 

"  Tee.     I  wae  in  the  tranoe." 

"  Did  he  impoee  any  commands  opon  you  I" 

A  deep  groan  ehook  the  fragile  form  oitheila^or,  Sha  lnD)U«d,aadadiB^t 
fhtth  isaae^  from  her  lipe. 

I  waited  in  silence. 

"  It  WM  I,"  ehe  muttered,  atrt^gUng  ai  if  with  lone  vMt  and  terrible  remone, 

"Youl     Horton  then  toiide  von  hia  inttminent    Speak  quick  I" 

Alter  a  violent  effort  she  spoke : 

"  Wliy  have  you  made  me  remainber  it  I    Htntan  oammanded  m»,  and  it  waa 

neoeaaary  to  otiey  him.    I  went  to  hii  private  ediee,  and  opeoada '  * 

Oliere  was  a  vial  contuning  a  few  dropi  of  oolarUai  finii    I  pM 

■tairi  and  foon 

had  hem  inter 

into  the  ear  while  lie  elept^  he  would  be  oured." 

"  Were  yon  in  the  tranee  when  yon  did  this  1° 

**  I  was  i  after  dropping  in  the  liquid  I  returned,  replaced  the  vial  in  the  •earet 
drawer,  retired  to  my  room,  and  lay  down  in  tJie  nuwnelio  slumber.  When  I 
woke  my  &ther  was  dead ;  but  I  remonbered  nothing 

"  Poor  child  1" 

Fearing  that  no  other  oppratunity  would  ooeur,  I  eontumed  the  eouToiaatiail, 
DotwithatandiaK  her  extreme  exhaustion. 

"  Can  yoD  Xea  me  the  name  and  nature  of  the  colotieaa  liquid  T 

"  No  ;  I  look  it  from  the  secret  drawer,  at  tlte  left  eomer  of  that  table,  PUee 
your  hand  upon  a  epring  whieh  project*  from  the  under-surfaca  of  the  dnwer. 
Fr«e  it,  and  the  drawer  will  open.    The  vial  may  still  be  there." 

"Eaa  Norton  ever  apokeo  to  you  of  hia  intentioai  in  regard  to  mef 

"  He  said  that  you  were  hia  rival  and  hia  enemy,  but  that  you  ware  not  Ala  to 
contend  with  him." 

"  He  will  seek  to  deatroy  met" 

"He  will;  and  I,  too,  shall  be  his  yiotfan.    He  prepares  poiaima  In  Paris.' 

'  I  will  save  you  from  him,  Lucretia  I" 

A  smile  of  angelia  sweetness  passed  ov^  her  feataree. 

"  I  sha]]  soon  die,"  said  ehe,  "  and  then — I  shall  be  tbt^veB." 

Following  the  directions  of  the  elairvOTsnt,  I  lott  do  time  in  opening  witii 
tstse  keys  the  private  office  of  Norton  Fleming.  In  this  exquisite  bono<^  Of 
science,  reined  the  most  perfect  and  philoaopbieal  order.  Uases  of  rara  and 
beaotifal  minerals,  many  of  great  value,  and  each  eharaeteriatio  of  aspectea,  ooeapied 
•D  entire  side  of  the  room  Opposite  to  theee,  wpoa  a  vast  andsohd  slab  of  plate 
gilass,  perforated  with  wells  and  mercurial  baths,  rested  the  apparatw  of  a  minia- 
tore  laboratory,  formed  entirely  of  preciom  ntetals,  and  glass  m  rare  manafaoture. 
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TIm  tvem  wai  not  more  thmo  fiftaen  feet  iqiMNv  yet  in  one  oorner  then  wu  « 
fiunaoe  for  rodooing  uMtab ;  aad  fai  utothar  a  nnall  forgt^  irith  an  anTQ  nu- 


topre»« 


f  ahamical  r«^ento,  »i 


<a  T«g«tabU  and  uummI  mbBtaaeeB,  oeinipled  Oe  wall  oppoijto  to  tlie  caUnst. 
Ija  tke  aeatn  at  th»  room  stood  Uia  Paririao  taUe  iadkatod  by  Luontia.  I  found 
tlie  apriag.  «p«ned  the  drawer,  and  fNn  «  roll  of  Hut  drew  forth  a  nnall  tUL 
I  took  it  to  my  room,  and  dropped  into  it  a  minim  of  ateohoL  I  then  moistened 
the  paint  of  a  flaa  needle  io  tke  drop.  A.  nbbit,  priobd  with  thii  needle,  tell 
dead  withont  a  itn^igle,  aa  thoach  killed  by  filTaman. 

lie  eTidenee  wae  oomplet^  trat  whan  I  eonndered  the  degree  of  eoientifie 
and  p^eiologioal  knowledge  tlut  wotild  be  required  to  eomprehend  ft,  even  in  a 

^01  WTani,  and  Iiow  few  would  liiten  wilii  reepeat  to  revelationi  of  a  eomnam- 
i,  I  began  to  de^Mir  of  retribntino  by  the  or^oary  eonme  of  law.  Return- 
ing the  next  daT,  eomewbat  late  in  the  ereidi  '  '  .  ■  •  .  ■ 
waiting  for  me  in  the  Tidtor^  room,  "niere  i 
ntiefied  me  tiiat  Lnoretia  lied  obeyed  my  in> 
illieniiiiialilii  natore  of  hii  boainem, ia  hii  kindeat  manner.  "\  peroeive,"  a^d  he, 
"tfart  yoar  feelinge  are  deeply  wonuded.  Let  ne  hare  an  iDterview  with  Wm 
neming,  and  endeafor  to  cbange  her  retolotioa.' 

Until  that  moment  the  idea  <rir  making  any  penon  fike  eonfldaot  of  my  horriUe 
•eoret  bad  nmet  ooonrred  to  n».  A  flaeh  of  intaitiMi  ehowed  me  the  proprie^ 
and  nioe^ty  of  oplalning  ereiytUng  t»  the  judge.  I  led  bim  into  my  eCndj, 
and  in  a  eonreraation  whiu  bat«d  ttrongh  the  niglit,  detailed  the  mlnnteit  eip- 
enmetaneea  of  my  vnuuakta  wUlt  Norton  aad  Loeretia,    A  orimin^  lawyer  of 

twentr  year^  ezperieme,  Jndge  0 found  tdmael^  IAo«gb  not  aetonidied  or 

mored  by  the  twriUe  hiitery,  at  a  km  what  •ooree  to  adviee.  "  fon  have  done 
right,"  he  aaid,  "  in  renonng  all  jMwer  over  Hie  eetate  from  the  hendi  of  Norton, 
bvt  I  Aiak  yon  ibenld  bare  retained  tte  nardianabip  of  the  property ,' 

•*  That  would  inTol*e  as  ezjdanation  mth  Lvoretia." 

•■  It  eannot  be  aroided ;  but  a»  I  am  now  the  ageaL  yon  may  leave  that  to  me. 
By  the  by,  there  may  be  important  evidenoe  in  the  lettoa  of  Fleming  to  Knott. 
I  will  make  eearch  for  theoi. 

llie  next  day  Jodoe  C removed  all  the  papers  and  apparatni  of  Norton 

neming  and  mjvelf  Irom  the  honse.  Unable  from  the  eioitement  I  had  suffered 
t«  eontmne  my  ordinary  busineH,  I  pUocd  my  books  and  inetnunents  in  store, 
and  when  all  wu  ready,  an  interriew  was  appointed  for  the  delivery  and  >ettle- 
ment  of  the  aeeounla  with  Lncretia.  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  day  pre- 
ceding the  expected  arrival  of  Norton,  we  met  soeording  to  appointment 
Iiucretia  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  supponad  by  pillowa,  half  dead  with  neatU 
snffaring,  and  in  a  state  of  unbarraemieat  and  terror  at  ones  pitiable  and-dii- 

tresetog.    Judgv  0 had  explained 'all  to  her,  except  her  pereonal  di^raoe  and 

^  part  ihe  had  been  foroed  to  play  ia  the  death  of  her  &ther.  The  formality 
of  defiTering  the  papen  waa  eompleted,  and  the  acoonnta  aooepted  and  signed. 
Te  KMe  to  take  onr  leave.  Lneretla  aaked  aw  to  remain.  She  sprang  from  the 
eoCa  aa  if  witii  a  sudden  aeeais  of  streDgtii,  went  to  the  door  and  looked  it 


riage;  but — 

DraadAil  aobe  and  groans  shook  her  emaciated  body,  whieh  trembled  in  ei 
vnlnve  agoniee  of  shame  and  horror, 

"Lmretia,"  1  muttered,  eoareety  able  to  artieulat«^  "I  blow  that  yon  have 
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**  Too,  a  nmn."  she  anewered  fieroely,  "  And  leave  venKeaiice  to  H«aren — ' 

She  rose  up  from  her  reoliniiif^  poctaro.  A  leaden  piulor  ovenpread  ber  cood- 
teaaoce.  She  wiped  the  tears  from  her  face,  and  with  an  air  of  Bomponire — 
"  Come,"  aaid  she,  "  mj  friend :  I  know,  wiijiout  further  confesaion  of  jonn,  that 
he  bae  done  ms  an  iajnry  which  no  woman  can  tbrgire;  but  theie  ia  more. 
Norton  waa  not  in  the  booie  when  my  father  died,  and  jet  be^  yaa  uy,  i»  the 
murderer.     I  believe  it,  bat  t  demand  the  explanation." 

I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  vial  of  poiaon,  and  in  a  few  word*  explained  ila 
application,  and  the  teati  which  [  had  made  of  its  efficacy, 

"  And  I  was  the  instrument  of  thii  murder  t" 

"  Perhape,  then,  1  might  reconiiae  the  vial." 

Glad  of  any  means  to  aatiufy  her,  I  laid  it  in  her  hand. 

She  examined  it  attentively,  and  then  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  "  If  you  try," 
■aid  she,  with  a  meaning  smile,  when  J  would  have  taken  it  from  her,  "it  will 
break  in  my  botom.  Do  not  be  alarmed  ;  I  keep  it  for  him,  should  he  ever  lay 
claim  to  me  as  a  wife."  Peeling  satisfied  that  she  intended  no  violence  against 
herself.  I  left  her,  not  wilhout  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  what  soon  followed,  the 
extinction  of  hnr  reason,  and  a  lew  days  later  of  her  life.  I  attended  almoit 
hourly  during  the  rapid  and  violent  progress  of  ber  malady. 

The  beaveni  were  lurid  and  slormy,  and  a  still  rain  felt  when  the  remaina  of 
the  unfortunate  Lacretia  Fleming  were  laid  in  the  tomb.  A  concoane  of  poor 
and  dependent  peraona,  who  had  leaned  npoo  her  pioui  and  cheerful  bonnty,  fol- 
lowed the  heane,  and  the  reading  of  the  burial  service  waa  tntemipted  by  soba 
and  lamentationa  A  mortal  sorrow  oppressed  me,  and  it  was  only  by  sympathy 
with  the  poor  creatures  who  lingered  about  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  tbia 
angnieh  found  relief  in  a  few  bitter  tean.     I  returned  home  leaning  on  the  arm 

of  Judge  C ,  thoronghly  exhausted  and  dispirited.    The  day  of  the  funeral  was 

also  the  day  fixed  by  Norton  Fleming  for  his  return.  I  might  meet  him  at  any 
moment.      In  what  manner  should  I  receive  him  I 

I  was  the  only  witness  of  his  crime,  and  were  I  to  arraign  hino,  Uie  evidence 
was  insnlGcienl,  and  would  have  drawn  suspicion  upon  Lucretia  and  myself 
Should  I  appeal  to  the  code  of  honor,  and  demand  the  reparation  of  life  for  life, 
I  wonid  thereby  extend  oourtaey  to  a  poisoner,  and  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  me. 

To  kill  on  the  iostant — a  man  who  never  quarrelled — had  never  been  known  to 
strike  a  blow  or  utter  an  oath — whose  reputation  in  ihe  community  was  that  of 
a  harmless  and  beneficent  physician,  was  to  bring  ruin  npon  myself  Shoald  he 
produce  the  marriage  certificate,  and  claim  to  be  the  heir  of  Lucretia,  what 
excuse  should  I  offer  for  interference  f  What  interest  could  I  interpose  of  mv 
own,  to  justify  opposition)  la  the  right  of  a  husband,  Norton  Fleming  could 
,  insist  on  the  origmal  will,  and  claim  to  be  the  rightful  heir;  arguing  that  the 
other  had  been  made  by  his  wife  durieg  his  absence,  and  while  under  the  ioflu- 
ence  of  strangers. 

Lost  in  these  painful  meditations,  which  I  was  iedulging  in  the  private  offiee 
of  my  friend  the  judge,  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  prennre  of  hie  friendly 
hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "I  have  recovered  the  papers  whieh  Knott  left.    Let  us  look 

them  over."    We  entered  eagerly  upon  the  searuh.     At  leogth  C unfolded  a 

letter  from  Norton  Fleming,  dated  just  after  his  arrival  in  Paria  The  poat- 
Boript  was  as  follows:  "You  are  drawing  too  heavily.  I  have  paid  yon  more 
than  enough  for  this  year.  Be  careful  of  yourselC  Your  assertion  that  my  mal^ 
Tiage  was  illegal,  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  death  of  old  Fleming,  are  only 
to  back  up  a  fresh  demand.  I  will  pay  no  uiare  at  present.  She  haa  but  a  short 
time  to  lire ;  after  her  death  w*  can  make  a  final  settlement" 
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Wbtl«  I  vu  «ii^«g«d  ia  the  perusal  of  Ihii  letter,  tlie  door  opened,  and  the 
bUad,  intellectnal  countenance  of  Norton  Flaming  prawnted  itaclf  to  my  tUw. 
A  flood  of  violent  emotioni  overpowered  m^  and  for  a  moment  I  fonnd  it  tm- 

poaiible  to  speak  or  move.    Judge  C motioned  him  to  a  chair.     He  aeated 

Itiniwlf  quietly,  and  drew  forth  papen,  which  he  banded  to  Jndge  C . 

"  Your  name,  I  belUve,"  laid  the  judge,  coldly,  "is  Molion  Fleming." 


"She  wu  myla«rnl  wife.    6he  abo  made  a  will  in  my  favor." 

"  What  then  do  you  deiire  V 

"  I  have  a  righ^  in  the  firat  place,  to  learn  whttt  dinposition  hu  b«en  made  of 
the  property," 

"  It  was  wDled  bj  her  to  her  English  rdatives." 

"■  Are  th«r«  no  legaein  I" 

"  If  one ;  the  transTar  is  entire.    Myself  and  this  gantlcmaa  ate  the  eieentora.* 

"  And  my  personal  property  I" 

"  Is  at  yonr  aervico." 

"That  IS  well,"  anawered  this  bereaved  hasband,  "hut  laball  aonteat  the  will." 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  that,"  said  the  judge  mildly.  "  It  is  the  eouno  usually 
tehen." 

Flemine  roee  to  depart 

"Stay,  said  I,  "I have  a  keepiabe  for  yon,  from  LusreCia."  I  drew  forth  the 
vial  of  poiron. 

Fleming  held  ont  his  hand  for  the  vial,  took  it  to  the  Ught,  and  examined  it. 
As  ashen  nna  crept  over  his  featarea.  "  Where  did  she  get  this  V  said  he  in  a 
hollow  voice, 

"Perhaps,"  I  added,  "yoamay  remember  oertaio  little  piDa. which  you  sent  to 
your  friend  EuotL  I  saw  and  conversed  with  him  tha  day  before  he  was 
poisoned.  Theee  are  bis  papera.  Aa  (or  the  certifioate  and  will,  leave  Uiem 
on  the  table.  Toaah  but  a  finger  to  them  and  yon  die.  And  now,  Norton 
Flemioi;,  seducer,  poiAiner,  robber,  blaekest  of  all  vJUaina,  never  dare  ntter  aicaia 
le  of  Lucretia  Fleming,  or  I  will  kill  yoa,  like  a  dog  as 


impulse  sudden  and  instiactive,  1  advanced  upon  Fleming,  and  be  retreated,  glaring 
at  me  with  an  eipreetionot  fear  and  hatred,  too  horrible  to  remember.  Ila  gunad 
the  door ;  I  would  have  strangled  him,  but  my  friend  withheld  m 
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A  WIFESONG. 
BY   "the  letteb   : 


I  have  lov«d  yon,  Effie  deftnat, 

And  it  is  not  for  v oar  eyea, 

tbonah  od  ma  thej  sdodb  iik«  itan,  in  tvery  (tonn ; 

Md  I  will  not  oall  yoa  Mntt, 

For  I  knoT  yon  little  prize 

Tba  perfestioni  of  tke  periihkble  form. 

Bnt  your  qitrH,  ^ih  aaA  Uiidlj 
Ai  Ae  b«dE«-RiM  pMpiog  forth. 
In  the  dewi  and  dewy  btoihea  of  ihe  dsini, — 
I  hart  wonhipped,  tnd  not  blindly, 
For  on  bahuueg  yoar  wortL 
With  yonr  foible^  they  like  feitthen  were  apdiawo. 

Like  s  fonnuiti  d«tct  (tdling 
From  the  only  disk  of  iirard 
Palm-^iad«d  in  (be  dvMrt,  fliaebg  rain, — 


There's  a  ebMrfblacea  about  yoo. 
Making  every  labor  light, 
^d  TOUT  tnodeit  houBehold  dntie*  yon  aiorn ! 
Life  were  cold  and  dark  withoat  yon, 
Ai  to  ionrney  through  a  night 
Unreliered  by  any  pronuM  of  a  mom. 

When  onr  little  children  dnster. 
Climbing  aa^r  up  yonr  ohair, 
And  you  kiss  their  lips  of  orinuon  and  their  golden  treasea  pi 
From  yonr  brow  there  fills  a  lustre 
Od  each  smiling  «berub  (here — 
It  it  bnt  the  ontward  beaming  of  the  Angel  id  your  Beart. 
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DOGS,  HOUSES,  AND  MEN* 

Em niMe  tlie flitt bogiiiiiiiigB of  thought,  theqaMtion  "  vbether  bmtei  hkTs 
■onla,*  hu  agitrted  the  ichooLi  of  phi1o«opliy.  Tne  Mtiom  of  the  dog,  the  horac^ 
Um  dejAaat,  tlte  Ibz,  and  other  intelligeat  quadruped^  have  boea  bithfiiUf 
atndiod,  ualned,  and  compared.  The  result  of  theM  Btndiei  bai  been  at  beat 
only  the  ai^ueatlon  of  the  word  "  intelligent,"  Jo  common,  to  men  and  aniwala. 
Men  are  inteUieent ;  animals  also  are  intellisent.  Hey  have  lotiietbiDg  more  Uian 
mere  lenua ;  there  ie  more  in  them  than  aight,  hearing,  and  touch.  If  man,  haa 
ontj  a  "  Bapenor  inteUigenoe,"  then  man  ii  only  a  nnperior  animal,  walking  on 
two  1(^  inatemd  of  four ;  an  improvement  npon  the  monkey.  The  dog  ii  more 
intelligent  than  the  hone ;  the  monkey  than  the  dog.  I*  man,  then,  only  morw 
intelligent  than  the  monkey  1 

We  are  onwiUing  to  b^eve  Uiia,  and  we  admit  that  Intelligenee  i*  not  Soul, 
bat  only  *o  inffenor  agent  or  eervitor  of  eool 

lliat  the  dog  and  the  horee  Bre  freely  and  Tolnntarity  the  aervanti  <J  man,  and 
gladly  and  happly  obey  his  beets;  that  they  eympathiie  with  hie  pbyaioal  waote. 
Mid  oheriab  and  an  oherished  by  hiia  in  the  ndation  of  slave  and  master,  U  a 
proof  of  sympatheCia  intelligence,  but  not  of  s^ritnal  consangiunity.  We  deny 
eqoally  the  poeseadon  of  a  sonl  by  the  quadruped,  and  the  absence  of  a  sonl  in 
the  htuoaa  being. 

Hie  Son],  like  the  body  of  man,  is  greater  or  less,  stronger,  or  weaker.  It  haa 
■11  the  powen  of  what  we  call  materiality  (meaning  forea),  and  adds  to  &ese  its 
own  peoDliar  powem. 

AniOMJe  are  gregarioiis,  companionable,  and  domestie,  bat  not  toeiel. 

Hiey  are  obedient,  but  not  r^iaitna. 

Thej  control  and  are  controlled,  but  they  do  not  estaUiell  lam,  nnpim,  or  jw- 
wmmmtt.  Theee  are  differences  not  of  di^ree  but  of  kind ;  they  proceed  from 
that  prtnoiple  of  which  the  animal  body,  and  all  its  exqnisite  talenta,  mt«lligenoe^ 
instinelA,  i^eotioas,  and  panion^  are  merely  the  slaves  and  toots. 

Tbe  (jiaracteristios  of  (he  beast  are  labor  and  plcasore;  those  of  the  aonl  <» 
human  being,  are  pomer  and  happinen. 

Beeanse  labor  is  the  purpose  end  condition  of  Oie  beast,  as  it  is  of  the  steam 
Mieine;  and  power  the  end  and  condition  of  tbe  ham«n  being ;  the  beast  or 
animal,  human  or  qnadmped,  is  the  slave  of  the  Spirit  or  Han. 

Becaow  the  Hui  himsdf  {tbe  Sonl,  or  spirit)  is  indeetrnotible  and  peipetnal, 
telf-preaervation  is  ttot  the  law  of  spiritual  existence.  It  is  not  neacasury  (or  the 
Spirit  to  labor  in  preserving  that  which  is  indcsbuctible  and  immortftl,  namely,  ItselC 

It  seeks  perpetually  to  exercise  power ;  and  from  the  exercise  of  power  arises 
happiness. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  •onl,  and  its  immorulity, — ideas  neeessary  to  the  solu- 
tion of  alt  the  sotual  problems, — the  life  of  man  would  resemble  that  of  brute* ; 
there  would  be  neither  states  societies,  nor  faiths.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
imagine  the  absence  of  these  idea*!  since,  even  those  who  deny  their  reali^  are 
always  employed  with  their  results.  To  cease  to  be  so  occupied  would  be  to  fot* 
feil  uie  title  of  man.  There  is  no  professional  or  social  tu^  Dut  that  which  reata 
upon  the  belief  in  a  soul,  or  of  principles  and  powers  sopenor  to  all  maUrial  or 
bodily  necesaitiea. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  jnstieeorpower  in  the  composition 
of  salt,  or  reli^on  in  the  pulses  of  galvanism.    Ibe  material  universe  elhaost* 
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itMlf  ia  the  development  of  lemporaturei,  chemical  affinities  mechanical  action 
a.nd  reaction,  and  the  electric  polus;  we  eviui  solve  the  problenu  of  animal 
vitality,  in  soma  tneoaare,  wilh  these  ;  bat  they  give  lu  no  accomit  of  the  Cru- 
tadea,  the  American  Revelntion,  or  the  ivoiehip  of  Christ. 

There  is  therefore  a  Soul  ;  or  rather,  there  u  man,  who  is  not  brati),  but  a 
]aealiied  (lodged)  and  defined  ipiritual  creature,  with  oapLratioQe  and  powen^ 
with  functions  and  a  will ;  and  thie  is  the  being  vrhose  free  paven  create  soci- 
eties, churehea,  and  gavernmeuta:  and  it  is  in  the  study  of  these  w^  ere  to  find 
what  the  skeptic  demands,  nomds,  material  evideneei  of  a  ipiritual  foatr. 

The  delightful  work  of  Toussenel,  tranalated  by  Dr.  Laiarua,  is  an  eipoaitJon  of 
the  intelligence  (esprit)  of  brutes,  and  the  relations  it  bears  to  the  intelligence 
of  man.  It  is  a  ruarvelloiis  book,  cha»ed  with  eccentricities  and  philosophical 
errors,  bat  jetDot  without  meaning  Tousaenel  ia  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sports- 
man of  the  firet  order,  of  the  school  of  Gerard  and  Gumming,  but  in  the  closet  a 
rabid  Fourierite,  a  friend  of  the  brute  aod  a  theoretic  defier  of  "civilization." 

"In  the  begjaning,"  aaja  Tonasenel,  "God  created  man;  and  seeing  him  lo 
feeble,  gave  him  the  dog.* 

"And  in  order  that  the  dog  should  belong  whollj  to  man,  he  titled  him 
ezelnsively  ia  friendship  and  devotion,  afiTections  of  the  major  mode." 

"He  placed  in  his  heart  the  moat  proTound  ooDtoiupt  for  the  joye  of  bmilj  and 
natjvitj.  Ue  linked  in  him  the  sentiment  of  love  to  the  brate  iostinet  of  repro- 
dnclJDD.  He  left  the  minor  pasaione,  love  and  f"T"''""p,  to  the  inferior  canine 
race,  to  the  fox.  so  dear  (o  the  English." 

The  above  quotations  illnstrate  at  once  the  philosophy,  the  prejadicea,  Uie 
genius,  and  the  faults  of  this  Tiiter. 

The  great  races  hare  pradoced,  ea«h  for  itselC  s  RTstcm  of  eooisl  philosophy, 
OS  an  intellectual  gymnastic,  tending  to  tiie  enlai^ement  and  derelopment  of  the 
mental  powen  of  all  succeeding  agca. 

India  had  its  mythical  philosophy,  which  represented  every  eicellence  and 
every  vice  of  the  Brahminieal  order.  The  mythologies  of  Persia  and  i^ypt  con- 
tain  eaoh  a  system  of  ideas,  not  forming,  bnt  derived  from,  or  generated  by,  the 
social  order  of  their  nations.     Platonism.  as  a  system  of  ideas,  received  its  perfect 

d  political  ic 

the  fall  of  mnnicipal  Ubertv.  Modem  socialism,  in  like  manQBr,  rose  with  the 
fall  of  the  Independent  or  middle  class  in  France. 

The  proctioal  intellect  of  succeeding  ages  is  formed  by  the  stady  of  these 
systeou.  The  books  of  Moses  and  his  auocessors,  of  Ueao,  and  of  Platfl.  the  in> 
acriptiooe  of  the  Theban  tombs,  liie  works  of  Cicero,  Machiavclli,  Swedenbor^ 
and  Fourier,  contain  all  that  can  be  derived  from  the  social,  religious,  and  puliti- 
oal  experience  of  the  nations  of  which  theae  men  were  the  voices  and  intellects. 
Each  represents  the  close  of  an  epoch,  which  he  treats  as  a  &ilure  and  a  cormp 
tion ;  for  which  he  proposes  a  substitute,  always  impracticable,  but  for  which, 
finally,  he  is  himself  the  brilliant  apology. 

The  eoueutric  senius  of  Toussenel  is  displayed  in  bis  power  of  giving  in  a 
sentence  all  the  characteristics  and  values  of  the  dog.  He  is  equally  eicetleot  in 
brute  anecdotes,  His  prejddice  appears  in  his  mention  of  the  fox  "so  dear  to  the 
English  "  It  does  not  seem  to  stnke  this  excellent  writer  and  hunter  that  "  the 
fo^  and  "  the  Frenchman"  are  equally  "  dear"  to  the  English,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  fault  of  Toussenel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  he  tempera  nothing, 
but  daahce  through  a  subject  without  regard  to  truth  or  keeping,  mingling  good 
observation  with  false  deduotioos  and  loose  assertions.  Bis  "  philoeopby"  is  m^s- 
tioal  analogy  oonnecting  ideas  and  objects  thst  have  no  connexion.  With  him, 
aa  with  Fourier,  the  planet  Saturn  is  the  creator  of  the  hone.  The  rings  of 
Saturn  are  doubtless  the  analogic*  of  girths  and  caparisons.     "  " "'"'"" 
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"  Ha  dog  i^  io  erery  toeiaty  fotmded  lika  oan  in  individiMl  propertj,"  (be 

Tigilant  gunrduD  and  heroio  dflfeoderof  whatiBeslledpablicorderand  property. 

"  That  oitizeD  with  hoarae  i^oice  and  tattered  gannenta,  baa  a  look  rather  ar- 

.:....  r. ._    .1.     I.      .  .jg  him  rudely  lo  »('"'"    " '      "  " 

ioority  atao  has  il 

eDsrate  thair  inatitutiona.    Thedosol 

11  then  profeaa,  on  matters  of  publio  order  and  commerce,  prinuiplee  ...      

eally  oppoaite  "ta  those  of  tbe  magiatrate's  dog.  The  dog  diacuaaeB  no  queetiona 
of  right,  his  duty  is  to  obey  and  keep  qniet ;  he  obeya  without  murmaring.  The 
dog  ia  the  finest  conquest  ever  made  by  man.     Ha  is  the  lint  elemeot  of  human 


There  ia  an  error  of  fact  and  of  theory  in  tbia  last  obaerration  of  Toussenel, 
The  herd  does  not  abaolutsly  require  the  dog;  at  least  the  herd  of  horned  cattle 
does  not ;  and  with  boraea,  the  dog  ia  not  oi^y  luelesa.  but  really  detrimental  and 
a  nnisancA  The  herdaman  of  the  Pompaa,  and  of  the  interior  plains  of  North  and 
Ceatrsl  America,  drives  aud  governs  bis  cattle  and  borses  with  tbe  losso  and  bia 
voice.  It  is  bere  that  tbe  hone  ia  useful,  and  not  the  dog.  With  aheep,  perhaps, 
a  breed  of  ihepherd  dogi  ia  always  required. 

But,  aays  Touasenel,  anticipating  this  objection  to  his  aQslagy — tbe  indigenous 
rae«s  of  North  and  South  America  are  inferior  to  the  races  of  Asia ;  preoiaaly 
becauae  the  latter  have  tlie  dog,  which  the  former  have  not;  and  being  thus 
undertbeneeeseity  of  devoting  all  their  time  to  "--  '"-■'  "'  '-  —  J---^-'--- 
of  the  chaae,  getting  no  leisure  therefrom,  tbey  a: 

Fond  aa  we  are  of  dogs,  and  even  with  a  sneaking  affection  toward  that  little 
affectionate  creature,  the  bull  terner — the  dog  of  Uie  Yankee — we  are  etill  fonder 
of  truth.  M.  Toussenel  ia  again  wrong.  It  is  tbe  Herdsman  of  European  race, 
the  Spanish  Vaquero,  a  fellow  of  low  qualiUea,  but  of  Gothic  race,  and  better 
than  a  Tartar,  who  herds  cattle  and  horses  on  tbe  plaina  of  North  America 
leiiAoul  tbe  dog.  Again  we  are  obliged  to  note  an  error.  Herdsmen  and  cattle 
breeders  bare  aa  much  leisure  as  any  other  race  of  men,  and  aetaally  consume 
less  time  in  tbsir  profession  than  others.  The  tabon  of  the  "  civil iEeeB,BB  we  are 
contemptuously  etyled  by  U.  Touasenel,  are  much  greater  and  more  continuona  in 
ateam  navigation  and  husbandry,  than  that  of  the  moat  industrioIiB  herdimau 
(without  dogs)  that  ever  galloped  gaily  across  the  I'ampas  of  Montevideo.  Bat, 
of  all  men,  H.  Touasenel  should  beware  how  he  ascribes  the  inferiority  of  the 
Korth  American  Indians  to  labor  and  attention  bestowed  upon  tbe  chase,  or  we 
shall  be  forced  to  excuse  the  errors,  both  of  fact  and  theory,  which  we  find  in  M. 
Touasenel,  to  his  own  devotion  to  hunting.  Being  the  owner  of  good  Betters  has 
not  mnde  our  author  a  philosopher;  nor  has  given  their  advantage  to  the  Cauea- 
aian  over  all  other  races  of  men.  We  cannot  therefore  join  cordially  with  him 
when  he  adds,  "Here  then,"  Le.,  in  the  osaiat&nce  given  by  the  dog  in  bunting,  "ia 
the  origin  of  arts  and  trades,  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  eonlinents.'' 
"We  ascribe  aometbing;  including  the  civilization  and  use  of  the  dog  bimaal^  to  an 
intrin^c  differenee  of  races.     Our  author  plainly  Jokes. 

"  The  passion  for  hunting  it  tbe  dominant  characteristic  of  tbe  canine  race.  The 
d^,  tbe  wolf,  and  tbe  fox  employ  the  same  system  of  hnnting.  They  call  each 
other,  and  unite  to  attack  a  b^t  when  ita  importance  requires  combination. 
The;  know  its  refilges — all  have  been  studied ;  tbey  repair  to  tliose  places  where 
they  are  certain  to  aee  it  pass,  to  seize  it  «t  rouli. 

"  While  some  are  in  ambnaeade,  others  lead  and  give  voice  on  the  track,  to 

*  One  esnnot  bslp  observing  that  the  luthmt  of  IndlvldBalpTopertT  belongs  even  to  the  dog. 
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iadieatfl  to  tbdr  accomplice  Uh  direotioii  lA  the  uutnal  pnmed.  Whsn  tbej 
do  not  tueoeed  in  thna  oapturiaK  tha  heut  ehued  bj  nuphui,  they  In  to  ran  it 
down.  Wolrea,  vho  bave  fev  fricpda,  and  wlio  ttre  obliged  to  behave  -with 
D  ihti  neighbortiood  of  tettlement^  almoet  alwaji  bant  dmnfa. 
e  baea  in  a  poaition  to  admire  the  deep  enbtlet;  sf  th«ir  etm- 
tsie  eombinetions — Iheir  calooialtoa  aod  ngadtj  an  ftightluL  All  theee 
anunal^  espeuially  the  wolf,  practice  tba  procednre  of  relaya  from  tim«  immo- 
morial.  Tba  relayig  a  tqnadroa  of  doKSiOr  offrnh  »olv«g,  that  bold  themaalvea 
OD  the  preenmed  paaaage  of  the  beaet  Qunted,  to  take  the  place  of  the  fatigued 
bnnten,  to  aa  not  to  leave  the  unhappy  victim  one  moment  of  teet. 
■  "The  first  d«(  that  hunted  in  company  with- mac  waa  a  lawny  grey bonnd, 
inch  aa  may  still  be  eeen  in  Syria,  in  Algiers,  in  Egyp^  and  wliieh  strangle  tba 
wild  bear.  They  are  \fm  hollow  betli^  than  onr  fine  raee*  of  Spaoiah  {^rey- 
honnda,  and  nearer  neisbbors  to  the  volf  and  jacksL  The  type  of  the  primitive 
d<^  is  Bometimee  found  admirably  preserved  in  the  dog  of  the  Bnropean  shep- 
herd. U  is  a  light  animal,  and  cut  fur  the  eouise — chest  high,  bell;  hallowed, 
•tep  obHque,  ears  fine  aod  straight,  air  alert  and  ipiritual.  Mature  has  given  it 
a  coat  of  rough  hair,  a  piercing  eight,  an  exquisite  eoent,  a  jaw  of  diamond,  and 
a  hanutring  of  steel  Ita  bristly  tail  aweeps  the  mow ;  it«  eyes  flame  in  the 
daili ;  it  keeps  all  the  promise  of  its  mien  and  more.  All  the  hnnting  d<^  that 
man  now  posaeneB  proceed  from  this  breed.  I  do  not  oount  the  amphibioDs  dog^ 
•neb  as  those  of  Newfouodland  or  the  l^uimanz  oonntry.  The  head  of  each 
nee  shows  tbe  influence  of  domestication  upon  it;  tlie  finer,  more  hanging, 
•nd  tremulous  the  ear,  the  more  the  animal  deparla  firom  l^e  primitive  type; 
the  straigbter  it  is,  the  more  it  approaches  this  type. 

"  It  is,  as  we  know,  just  the  contrary  with  the  horae,  whoM  ear  bends  under  the 
influence  of  the  wild  state,  and  is  refined  and  erects  itself  in  proportion  as  educa- 
tion perfects  its  forma. 

"  I  bave  long  owned  a  epuiiel  bitoh,  perfectly  trained  and  perfectly  mnt^  tiiat 
had  never  barked  bat  once  in  her  life.  Hardly  however  was  aha  a<leep,  before 
hei  imagiuation  carried  her  off  in  furioni  oonrsee  after  Ikntastia  game.  Then  the 
preoepts  of  Man  must  be  forgotten,  and  thoaa  of  Natnra  only  remembered,  and 
•ke  opened  in  fbll  voice. 

"aH  the  oaimalt  of  this  race,  tbewol^  the  foi,  the  jackal,  are  strong  tn  calcu- 
lating time;  they  know  sach  or  such  an  hour  of  the  day  as  invariably  as  one  of 
Breguet's  chronometer^  eapecially  that  of  meals;  bnt  I  believe  that  the  dog 
alone  knows  the  political  divlBion  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

"  Where  village  butclien  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  on  Saturday,  it  is  not  rare 
to  meet  with  isolated  dogs  upon  the  road,  repairing  from  farms  or  villagea  to  the 
ute  of  the  weekly  bnteheriee. 

"Yon  may  read  a  grave  preooonpation  in  their  deporlmeDl^  and  it  is  in  vain 
fer  •  loafiog  comrade  or  a  person  of  tbeir  acquaintance  to  try  to  stop  them  with 
any  frivolous  conversation.  An  important  affair  await*  than  where  they  are 
gomg,  and  they  have  no  time  to  squander  on  their  way." 

It  irhard  to  forbear  quoting  from  tbis  book.  Here  on  page  17,  is  a  paragraph 
full  of  bumor,  in  which  the  writer  declares  that  Do  sooner  were  hogs  employed  to  find 
trufflee  in  the  earth,  by  their  superior  sense  of  nsell,  As  dog;  of  hia  own  fr«e-will, 
and  purely  to  indicate  the  better  talent  of  bii  race,  tnshed  into  the  buaineas  of 
truflle  hunting,  and  supplanted  the  b<w;  with  the  obvious  superiority  of  not 
wishing  to  «at  the  truffle  after  be  had  found  iL  Then  oomea  a  well  t^  aneo- 
dote  «rf  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  £^ni)nanx  sledge  dogs ;  who, — when  the 
pack  bolted  on  the  trail  of  a  deer,  drawing  the  sledge  and  its  terrified 
hnman  freight  after  them  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind, — "  pretended  "  to 
join  in  witb  the  rest,  and  "  taking  the  diagonal,"  carried  the  entira  pack 
off  the  Bcen^  to  the  place  of  destination,  taneg  hia  mwtw  and  cheatug  hi* 
eompaniona 
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"  Beaanie  I  lud  had  the  niMfortiine  to  nam  three  qiiBilB  BncHemvely,  under  bi* 
*Dae,  tbe  fint  time  he  bad  been  intnuted  ti>  me.  Slnae  this  nwkwiuJDes^  the 
nngrmtefnl  fellow  had  withdrawn  his  esteem  Irvm  me,  and  had  ceased  to  eon^der 
me  u  KrionB ;  he  wiUiDglj  ooniected  Uien  to  go  out  with  me,  bat  only  to  w&Ib, 
Md  not  for  an^  otli«r  eanee.  Once  ont.  he  ran  after  larks,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
great  interaat  in  the  work  of  mice  and  moles,  but  no  more  troubled  btmself  about 
partridges  and  qnailB  than  if  that  game  hod  neTer  existed. 

'  I  have  yet  npon  my  heart  the  look  of  cold  irony  that  he  cast  at  me,  tmniog 
Ua  bead,  the  time  that  I  misaed  three  ehote  in  anccemioD.  He  remained,  perhaps, 
•  irhole  m>nuC«  motionless  at  hia  last  set,  to  giTe  me  time  toealcnlate  thedtstanes 
at  which  I  had  fired  on  his  third  qnsil ;  then  enddenly  letting  down  hia  ears  and 
tail,  ha  otme  witb  B  slow  and  grave  step  to  take  his  place  behind  me,  giving  ma 
to  ondeictand  that  he  oonsidered  his  serTices  perfectly  nselees  for  the  pnrpoae 
ttiM  I  made  of  game.  I  tried  many  times  after  to  make  him  forget  his  nnfarop- 
abla  ornnions  in  respect  to  me.  I  presented  myself  at  his  domicile  with  game- 
bag*  filled  to  orerflowing.  He  eontinned  to  wetoome  my  visite  with  pleasure,  and 
pr«tsnded  erea  to  give  faith  to  my  words,  when  I  affirmed  that  I  was  indeed  the 
murderer  of  all  his  game,  bat  never  could  I  persuade  him  to  verify  the  assertion 
■with  bis  own  nose.  Tlie  setter  b  Wthful  only  tc  talent,  and  loves  to  work  only 
trader  the  eyes  of  an  artist  capable  of  appreciating  his  work." 

Joimng  cordially  in  his  excellent  observation,  that  the  better  we  know  man, 
the  more  we  learn  to  honor  the  dog,  we  pass  on  to  the  description  and  cbarao- 
tAristicB  of  the  Uoise. 

"  No  one  has  defined  him  (the  horse),  not  even  Mona.  Bnffon,  although  he  wrote 
with  miDed  laoe  ileevee." 

"Tell  me  theboTH  of  a  people,  andl  will  tell  yon  its  morsts  and  its  institntione." 

Onr  aathor  considers  the  horse  to  be  the  personification  "  of  the  aristocracy  of 
blood,  of  the  warrior  oaate;  because  all  sodetiee,  alas  1  mnat  pass  throogh  the  op- 
prsMon  of  the  warrior  caste." 

"  There  is  bat  one  true  horse  in  the  world,  the  Arab  stallion."  "  Either  the 
Arab  stallion  means  nothing  at  all,  or  he  means  the  cavalier."  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  of  the  steam  engine,  which  is  the  power  of  many  horsei  eatideDsed  t 

"  It  ia  not  rare  in  the  steppes  of  Rossia 
rth  alone  to  meet  a  band  of^fonr  or  five  « 
rthe  terror  of  his  name  in  all  the  country.    The  wild  horie  strikes  with  hia 


Onr  antbor.  following  Fourier,  oonsiders  the  planet  Satnro  to  have  been  the  cre- 
ator of  the  horse.  The  Greeks  sseribe  this  honor  to  Neptune,  the  power  of  the 
sea.  It  woe  the  fbreehadowing  of  the  etearnship,  the  gi^atest  woHi  of  man.  in  his 
eoDteet  with  Septune.  "The  book  of  Job.  composed  under  a  tent,  in  the  free 
Arabian  desert "  pertlBp^  "  overflow*  with  splendid  fusions  to  the  chivalrie  and 
irarlike  temper  lil  the  qt     *" 


And  yet  Fanny  Eemble  Butler  stud  i^ht  when  she  nrouounced  Uie  horse  to  be 
a  eoward.  Onr  author  ia  wrong ;  hn  enthusiasm  has  led  him  astray-  The  horse 
ia  rarely  s  warrior.     A  greater  coward  among  (onr-footed  beasbi  lives  not  tban 
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BntletnsforgiTc  Tonu«n«1,  and  heuhin: 

"  I  dislike  to  oonfew  it  but  the  opproaion  of  the  weak,  and  the  miMry  of  the 
laborer,  an  in  direct  rado  to  the  fortune  of  tlie  bone.  Every  rerolalion  wbidi 
raiaea  the  people  UDka  the  hone.  1  fear  moeh  leat  Uiil  profound  obeervatiiHi 
ahould  have  waaped  the  aagadtf  of  histori*iia." 

Uofortunately  again  for  Tooaaenel,  the  beat  and  futest  honea  in  the  world  are 
American,  and  from  Uie  middle  atatea.  Democracy  ia  perfecting  the  bull,  the 
dog,  and  the  hone,  at  the  eame  time  that  it  producea  the  ateamboat,  the  Paizhan 
gun,  and  the  reaper. 

'^unpowder  in  killing  the  noble  Uajard  did  not,  aa  our  antbar  wiiiild  bare  v 


believe,  kill  the  bone  and  feudal  >f  stem  at  one  blow.    Uoraes  of  feudal  timea 
were  p»        '  "  " 
taioly  ■> 


id  feudal  ajBtf 
powerful  beoTy  brutea — good  undoubtedly ;  but  tbote  of  our  day  are  eei^ 


Jybeth 

England,  aaya  Tonnenel,  is  at  preaent  the  country  of  tbe  bocac^  and  of  feoda)- 

iam.    An  error.     Germany  ia  the  country  of  feudaliem,  yar  exedltneti  we  are 

oonfident  American  honea  are  very  good,  perhaps  finer  war  honaa  than  thoae  of 

bone  and  bottom  u  aupetior.    Bat  lee  hVi^ 


EndandL 

redeemab 


Tbeir  bone  and  bottom  u  aupetior.    Bat  lee  bbw  tbe  Frenobi 


"  Vere  we  ignorant  that  an  ezceuive  love  of  tbe  vertical,  and  aversion  to  the 
ellipae,  are  the  two  moitanlient  traitiof  the  English  character,  the  conduct  of  this 
people  in  rMardtatheArabiaaboraewoiildliaveaufficed  todemotwtrateit. 

"  Hie  Arabian  horee — euch  aa  he  came  from  the  hands  of  Qod — waa  an  adora- 
ble beast,  a  hannocions  cotDbinatiou  of  aupplenns,  strength,  and  ligbtaieae,  ctaning 
immediately  after  "'  '       "  '' 

ourreof  liianeekB 
(tominine  curvea. 

"  This  curve  of  Uie  neck  had  thus  been  arched  like  a  bow,  in  order  that  the 
eavalier  might  be  absolute  master  of  the  movements  of  bis  steed,  by  means  of  the 
bridle— chord  of  the  bovr — wliich  allows  every  rebellioua  impulse  to  be  reetrained 
by  tbe  slightest  pressure,  which  forcca  tlie  head  of  the  animal  to  approach  bia 
cheeL  In  this  position,  the  bit  bears  upon  the  bars,  the  moat  sensitive  part  of  the 
horse's  month :  an  infant  could  guide  tiiia  with  a  silken  thread.  This  aystem  of 
elastic  curves,  whioh  succeed  and  correepond  to  each  other  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  body,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  extremities  of  the  limfaa.  had  been 
imagined  only  to  soften  to  the  horseman  the  jar  of  the  shook,  and  to  convert  the 
it  of  the  gallop  mto  a  gentle  awaying.  There  was  the  secret  of  the  ex- 
mild  reactions  of  the  Arab  hoi«e,  of  the  grace  of  his  gajt,  and  the  sore- 


quisitely  m 


*  Tbe  Britannia  genios  baa  ciperienoed  tbe  necessity  to  ameliorate  these  fimni, 
and  to  approach  them  to  the  type  of  that  ideal  beanty  which  ita  ardent  imagina- 
tion  caresaee  (the  right  angle},  type  on  vboee  pattern  it  bad  already  cnt  the  atep 
and  costume  of  the  women  of  ite  country.  The  Englishman  has  spent  millions  on 
millioni<,  and  two  centuries  of  e&brta,  to  obtain  the  wonderful  reenlt  which  is 
ealled  the  raoe-horae. 

"  I  would  give  something  handaome  to  illnstrate  my  opinion  by  the  tud  of  an 
image  representing  a  stylish  hone,  with  a  concave  chest ;  the  head  of  a  she  goat, 
an  angular  crupper,  adorned  with  a  rat's  tail,  and  mounted  by  h  hideous  joAey, 
who  £oa1d  be  separated  from  bis  saddle  by  a  respeeUble  distance,  and  making  a 
hideous  grimace  eniressive  of  the  atrocious  reactions  of  his  steed. 

"This  marvel  of  Britannia  perfection,  which  recals  to  all  those  who  have 

Crned  over  geometry  certain  charming  details  of  the  sqnare  of  titf  hypatannaa, 
then  atrocious  reactions,  a  hard  mouth  and  a  treacherooa  foot. 
"For  this  last  reason  it  is  forbidden  to  mn  elsewhere  than  on  a  soil  perfectly 
anooth,  not  slippery,  and  carefully  gravelled.    Thoae  beasta  work  three  or  loar 
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timei  a  7«»r.  tlir«e  or  fonr  loiinitee  eaoh  lani&  Thsy  &re  besides  fit  oeitlier  for 
hantiiig,  for  war,  dot  for  pleasure  riding.  Steeds  of  tliii  spMi«e  olaimed  m  speoi*! 
nwaof  grooQis. 

"By  the  aid  ofiaperior  chemical  procedarce,  th«  EnKlishmaD  hat  attaiiLed  ta 
ereate  the  jockej,  ao  intarmediaiy  moe  between  the  Inlander  and  the  jooko,  and 
vhieh  he  ha*  oamed  fVoia  ite  reBemblaooe  to  this  last  of  the  quadrnmana. 

"To  this  pare  and  complete  exposition  of  English  art  and  its  ideal,  a  last  trait 
nmaias  to  M  added:  the  English  racer  specnlaMs — 'tis  a  bsttuig  machiiie — 
Bathing  more." 

Ilie  aboT*  i«  too  good  to  be  mioMd ;  bat  the  Freachman  is  envions.  He  ia  a 
qiorlinff  man,  and  the  English  horsea  are  soar  grapes  t^  him.  He  affects  to  be 
aagtr.DeeanMEnglisb  ruining  hones  and  the  fodtioos  of  tbetnrf  have  been  intro- 
dncM  in  Franob  'Tbe  horse  of  France  is  the  stage  horse;  the  hors«  of  the  dili- 
genee."  Pooh  I  In  a  few  years  he  will  be  displaced  by  the  steam  car  and  the 
MM  horse,  and  then,  away  §o«a  my  gentleman  s  analogr.  He  hopca  that  a  bet- 
ter slass  of  steed  will  come  m  with  uie  phalanstery.  Bah  I — Uie  hobby,  and  do 
other ;  and  he  ia  there  already. 

Tonssend  ha*  prodaoed  an  lUnaain^  disoarsiTe,  fkneiful,  aneodotdoal  book.  Aa 
a  work  of  ooienoe,  a  more  worthless  aggregation  of  false  aaalogiea  never  yet  ema- 
nated from  the  brain  of  a  dreamer.  It  ia  Fourier,  out  Fonnered ;  bat  there  is 
none  b^^ter  npon  the  eharaeteriatics  of  onimala  We  have  selected  the  di^  aad 
the  borae ;  w«  miffht  bare  taken  the  rat,  the  oat,  the  bear,  tbe  deer,  or  the  aaa 
He  bvata  them  all  well,  and  with  a  talent  made  brilliant  by  original  study  of  the 
"■'""<»  He  haa  made  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  them.  In  his  Foorieriam, 
hi*  passional  analogies,  he  18  half  a  joker  and  hnmarist  and  balf  a  dreamer.  H« 
talks  to  TOD  of  the  "  aromas"  of  the  planeta,  and  (of  course)  nuke*  the  earth  talk 
or  sing  Frenoh.  Tootsenel  ia  nevtrUielees  a  deligbtfal  and  inatmatiTe  writo*. 
Ue  ia  the  exaggerator,  the  magnifying  glass  of  Frenoh  socialism.  It  is  not  at  all 
■aipnsing  that  a  eonaammat*  dandy,  sportlDg  man,  and  man  about  town,  soch  aa 
Tooaaanel  eTidenUy  u,  sboald  haTe  adopted  sooialiam,  in  the  fteeloTe  pfaaee,  aa 
an  aanMemeot  and  oconpied  hia  leianre  space^  between  snipe  shooting  and  in- 
farigne,  in  the  oomposition  of  a  book  wliich  shotdd  oonibine  all  that  h«  kaow*  wiUi 
■U  that  amnaw  him. 

Materialism  struggling  toward  gpiritoalism  through  the  qnarmires  of  mystical 
analogy  is  the  charactenstio  movement  of  the  modem  French  philosophy. 

Tbe  transition  to  pore  and  simple  Bplritualism  ia  easy  and  obvious;  and  the 
mass  of  mankind  in  Europe  and  America  have  already  begun  to  torn  in  upon  that 
road.  False  or  true  ii  not  the  question ;  men  are  weary  of  demonstration.  Utili- 
ties have  at  length  eeased  to  faaeinate.  Bridgewater  treatises  haTe  grown  stale. 
Aatronomj  aids  in  the  narigation  of  ships,  but  not  in  the  navigation  of  aonls. 
Uaterial  and  mathematical  sciences,  after  first  disabusing  u*  of  our  silly  aiipeTSti- 
liODS,  have  conatruoted  railroada,  engines,  and  all  manoer  of  useful  inventions; 
but  there  they  have  ceased.  Like  the  horse  and  the  dog — to  use  the  analogical 
method  of  Tonssenel— the  Bciencei,  exact  and  experimental,  have  served  the  body 
of  man  and  his  intellect,  but  they  hare  left  his  spirit  only  disabused  and  vacant 
for  the  entrance  of  a  higher  order  of  thought  and  discovery. 

Into  this  vacancy  rush  a  crowd  of  spiritual  charlatans,  with  pretended  oommo- 
lucations  from  Bacon,  iSwedenborg,  and  other  worthier  whoae  more  recent  works 
biX  so  far  abort-of  their  ancient  wriiings,  ve  are  led  to  believe  rather  in  a  gradual 
annihilation  of  soul  and  sense^  than  in  ite  infinite  development  in  the  sphere 
these  writer*  pretend  at  present  to  inhabiL 

Bnt  vben  we  have  exhausted  ridicule,  and  pointed  ont  all  and  every  fallaey  of 
the  modem  systema  of  philosophy  and  faith,  tbe  great  fact  remains  that  a  nm 
atMad  vf  rMsoisfng  hat  bten  uMott  ladveruilly  aJ^ttd.  Analogy  has  taken  its 
■dace  aa  a  method  and  a  means,  not  of  demonstration  in  the  mathematieal  Mnoa, 
bat  c " 
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The  toalogy  poinled  out  by  Toussenel  between  the  war  horn  and  the  eivoUer, 
na;  bs  take  in  f*et,  but  it  illiutratcB  a  mode  of  reasoninK  whicb  n  oaCtinl  and 
effective.  Had  our  authur  seiecKd  the  Qjr  Fali-on,  a  bird  of  singular  beanl^  and 
oonraga,  bat  of  predatory  habita.  tlie  truth  of  the  reaeiDblaaee  would  be  admitted. 
By  the  same  reesoning.  the  bull  terrier  represenla  the  modern  pugiliat,  who  ia 
eeteemed  for  hie  ptrlixatity,  but  when  not  irritated  ia  of  a  kind  and  plaoable  dia- 
poiitioD.  The  wolf  who  eiathee  and  anapa,  figbting  with  alarti  and  oaCa,  is  the 
anslogon  of  the  Arkansaw  bully  with  knife  and  piaMl.  We  remember  to  have 
teen  men  with  eqnine  face^  long  powerful  limbe,  and  babiM  of  reetleai  travel  and 
activity,  who  resembled  hortee  of  the  finer  breed  as  nearly  as  men  can ;  bnt 
theae  were  not  heroes,  nor  ai  all  ariitocratio  in  their  habita.  Joe  Smith,  the  Mor- 
mon prophet,  bore  a  atrikin^  resemblance  in  face  to  the  domestic  aock  ;  he  w»« 
fond  of  display,  proad  of  vain  distinctions,  and  carried  himself  with  a  real  eallio 
stmt  The  Cock  is  a  Joe  Smith  among  birds,  and  snggeata  a  tme  physioal  and 
BM>ni]  anal<^j. 

Ilie  lower  clan  of  Nethcrlaadera  (Dntcb),  he  lays,  reeembls  hoga.  Ibe 
low  Jew  (of  cities)  is  a  hnman  rat  in  physiognomy.  Celta  of  die  lower  order 
typify  baboons  in  the  conformation  of  the  nose,  month,  and  forshead.  Bnt  w« 
«*Dnottrace  tbeeereeemblancesin  the  finerformaof  men.  Tbegreat  beadaof  the 
Canoasian  family  suggeet  only  ideas  of  moral  and  intellectual  power. 

Forma  mtUaia  mulofur  tubttantia.  Every  power  and  dagr**  of  power,  from 
a  Bteam-engiiie  to  s  statesman,  has  a  form  proper  to  iUdf,  by  which  its  grade  and 
character  is  made  arident  to  the  eye.  Vary  this  form,  and  von  vary  the  power 
which  is  contained  in  it.  Hence  the  value  of  analogiee;  they  suggest  sunilnr 
tiaita,  as  in  tbe  bull-dog  and  the  biting  mffiaa — both  have  strong  jaws  and  delight 

one  of  my  favorite  tricts,"  says  this  agreeable  antiior,  "  to  t««ae  ■  scien- 
HHO  mBD,  by  proposing  to  him  insidious  qutations  like  these — why  doea  a  aai  lose 
ttM  in  dCHDCsticity,  while  the  nbtnt  grows  larger  I     When  the  feanied  man  haa 

erplezed  himself  for  a  week,  and  u  ready  to  bite  off  bis  tongue.  '  Hy  dear 
end,'  1  uy  to  him  (insidiona  Tonaienel  T),  'the  oat  is  an  emblem  of  the  thief  and 
of  the  idle  elasl ;  the  rabbit  an  emblem  of  the  victimized  laborer  on  the  soiL' 
'  It  is  tme,'  replies  the  man  of  science.  '  to  accept  domestieity  is  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  man.'  'Certainly,'"  replies  oarsoientiiic  innocent,  not  at  alleuspidoaa 
of  ToosseneL  "Now,  authority,"  continnn Socrates  Fourier 'TonMenel. "however 
badly  it  is  eonstitnted,  cannot  do  le»  than  cnt  the  olawa  of  a  thief  and  protect 
the  laborer;  do  yon  andentand)  '  Do  I  nnderstandf  exolaime  indignant  science; 
'why,  it  is  as  clear  as  spring  water.'  'Then,  since  it  ia  so  clear,  eiplain  to 
me  why  frogs  hare  no  tailst'  At  theae  words  the  learned  man  m^ea  tracks,  and 
still  rvna" 

Kotatall  astonishing  that  our  learned  men  shonld  runi  Learned  men  u« 
afraid  of  straddling  BnBl<^c^  as  children  of  ghosts.  Had  theaavan  oonrageonsly 
Ttfleeted,  he  would  have  faced  the  enemy,  and  replied,  "  Frogt  bare  no  tails  be- 
caoae  their  tails  drop  off;  therefore  they  have  none." 

TooaBenel's  analogy  is  neat  bnt  worthless.  Nothing  is  known  Ol  tbe  origm  of 
domestic  oata.  Tlie  first  cat  if  that  species  was  prolwbly  as  small  as  any  of  the 
present  day.  Its  original  smallnees  and  feebleness  were  one  of  the  eauserfof  ita 
being  domesticated,  lie  wild  oat  ia  a  distinct  apedes,  and  b  not  domeatieatcd. 
Horeorer.  domesticity  either  diminiil>es  or  enlarges  the  same  animal  'Witaeee 
tlie  small  boll  terrier  and  the  Newfoundland,  extremes  of  siie,  from  (bnr  poonds 
ta  one  hnndred  and  fifty.  CaU  may  be  bred  Urge  or  small  as  we  wish  to  have 
them.  The  ball  is  either  lar^e  or  small  as  we  breed  him ;  and  b  much  more  an 
emblem  of  the  laborer  than  is  the  rnbbiL 

Anali^y  in  the  school  of  Fourier,  is  a  game  of  shadowa  Why  is  the  shadow 
of  a  great  man  made,  in  the  sbeen  of  a  candle  a|^nst  a  wall.  tsUer  than  himaelf  t 
Ah  1  ha  I  my  man  of  science,  my  learned  goose,  now  I  have  yon.  Give  it  up  t 
Well,  hear  me.    Ia  not  a  light  the  emUem  a(  intelligence  t    Yea.     Is  it  not  in 
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maa  ia  slwajs  taller  thou  himielE     Tlttrtfon 
that  cuts  it 

Hmy  rttaden  \rill  be  larpriied  to  leam  that  ToDBKnel  U  not  merelj  ■  ptuloM)- 
pllioBl  JMter  and  bmnorut.  Hii  method  is  actually  the  metUod  oF  a  (chool,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  soeialistio  philoaophf  of  modem  timea.  Phalaoslenea,  now 
hap^j  piled  away  in  tiia  lambar-room  of  exploded  humbngi,  vera  fin(  con- 
Mired  by  a  brain  oonfosed  by  anali^ioal  shadoirs. 

Not  Btaying  to  argue  with  ibosa  wbo  make  man  a  mere  animal,  devoid  of  per- 
•ooality,  ve  sball  aasame  that  a  human  body  is  maraly  the  organ  and  iaatraraeat 
of  the  human  being.  A  Sodl  cannot  ba  connected  with  or  make  use  of  the  body 
of  an  animal,  ■imply  becaiue  an  animal's  body  is  not  fitted  to  accomplish  arhat  a 
niritual  beinff  requires.  A  hamaa  spirit  calcnlatei,  for  example,  an  eclipse  of 
Uie  sun.  To  do  this  it  must  employ  a  oalcnlating  machine,  made  eitbnr  of  wood 
and  iron,  tike  Babbsse's,  or  of  Mrtiio  organs  aad  nervous  fibres  in  the  brain. 
This  catcnlating  maohine,  or  or^n,  has  its  place  in  the  human  akull;  and  when 
it  is  lai^  and  powerful,  the  Spirit  that  employs  it  acquires  the  fame  of  a  mathe- 
matioian.  k  blow  on  the  head  may  bteak  ihe  machinery,  and  then — no  more 
eclcolatiDg  of  eclipses. 

In  a  good  brain  every  event  of  the  day  is  noted  bj  an  organ,  M  if  by  tile 
memory  plate  or  register  of  a  steam  engine.  Other  oi^ans  have  other  functiona 
There  is  an  organ,  for  instance,  of  analogicB,  and  another  for  faneiful  resem- 
blances; theumay  be  used  separately  or  together,  and  may  be  more  or  leu  perfeot 
Other  organs  appreciate  values  and  purposes  of  bamaa  words  or  actions,  when 
the  Spirit  of  man  employs  them,  as  accurately  as  the  steam  register  or  the  oalcn- 
lating machine.  Aniuiala  have  no  soch  organs.  Conaequeotly,  their  bodies  can- 
not serve  the  spirit  of  man. 

Bnt  there  is  no  passion  or  appetite  of  an  animal  which  is  not  also  proper,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  the  body  of  man.  Each  of  theas  appetites,  passions,  and  functions, 
has  ilji  own  organs  and  memben,  and  the  aggregate  of  alt,  with  the  machinery, 
bones,  mascle%  etc,  belonging  thereto,  oonstitnte  the  human  animal  body.  If 
ferocity  and  oarnivorous  appetites  predominate  in  the  human  animal  nature  of  a 
man,  the  bones  of  his  face,  and  the  conformation  of  hia  entire  frame,  will  resem- 
ble those  of  a  ferocious  and  carnivorous  baasL  This  is  not  analogy  nor  fancy, 
bnt  common  sense  and  fact 

Toussenel,  for  example,  who  takes  such  a  cruel  pleasnre  iu  torturing  learned 


men,  ousht  to  show  a  peculiar  ferocity  in  his  countenance,  like  that  of  the  oat 
who  delights  iu  teasing  the  mouse-  Toussenet  is  carniroroua.  He  should  have 
large  cheek  bonea,  and  a  wide,  low,  retreating  forehead,  like  a  hawk;  a  nose 
inclining  to  aquiline,  a  bright  humorous  eye,  a  nervous  mnacular  frame,  ligbl, 
active  and  enduring ;  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  qualities  that  he  buncs  down  aarans 
and  dear. 

The  emblem  ot  the  oattiralist  is  the  tall  contemplative  heron,  who  stands 
patiently  upon  one  leg  (emblem  oF  his  slender  income  or  support),  watohing  for 
rrogii,  worms,  and  inaecta  He  plnoges  hia  long  bill  (emblem  of  the  (^Mervant 
faculty  of  naturalists)  into  the  mud.  and  brings  out  fiih  or  reptiles.  Toussenel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  hawk,  chasing  this  poor  savan  through  the  wide 
heavens,  emblem  of  analogy,  expansive,  unlimitad,  the  vast  of  speculation. 
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TO  A  MEADOW  LILT, 

LYING   BEFOBE  HE   ON  THE  TABLE. 
O,  rAtt  and  delicate  flower, 
G«y  meadow  queen,  dainty  jet  perfumdeea, 
ExqoUite  funn  of  Twrest  JoTelineei, 
The  Telvet  richneas  of  thy  golden  crown 
Smothen  my  eoul  with  bcaatv,  and  I  drown 
Hyeelf  in  tlie  lozarioiuneaa  aitiay  power. 
0.  thou  divineat  one,  what  preaence  fiUa 
With  eo  ether«al  brigbtDeaa  all  iJiy  cap, 
Aad  hoacy-dew id  eoalaaicB  diatiU, 
Which  my  warm  p««ioD-thint  thus  drinketh  QpF 
Quean  of  the  meadow  flowen,  royallcst  one 
Of  thy  deUghtfol  race's  usterhood. 
Thou  kaoweat  no  toil,  thy  garmeati  are  not  ipun. 
Yet  who  BO  gaily  robed  beneath  the  sun  I 
Thy  spaogUd  face,  atar-gemmad,  and  thy  foaA  lipi, 
Melt  into  golden  Bplendore  that  eclipee 
The  wealthy  gorgeouHneaa  of  Solomon  : 
A  moment  «ince,  a  silver  dew-drop  stood 
Upon  thy  brow  clear  as  the  erystid  bar*    ' 
That  open  to  the  eainta  beyoad  the  stars ; 
But  thou  hast  drank  it  now,  aod  it  becomes 
A  part  of  thine  own  being,  brightening  henca 
The  witchiog  spell  of  thy  magnificenoe. 
Sweet  captive  1  broken  rudely  from  thy  item, 
Incarnate  beauty,  starry  diadem, 
The  gentie  mildness  of  tJiy  ealm  repose 
la  liquid-nectar  undulations  flows 
From  thy  rich  sonl-deepa,  till  I  almost  see 
Thy  atmosphere's  serene  tranqnillity, 
Which  drips  in  shotrers  upon  the  drowsM  s«n««^ 
And  thrills  me  throo^  with  its  omnipotence. 
O,  lily-Queen,  thy  tender  airy  lightness. 
Thy  Buper-sensuousnees,  the  gtoriuus  brightness 
That  glimtners  through  the  sensual  soul's  obscnri^. 
Governing  thought  with  its  soft  subtle  purity, 
HU  me  with  languid  faintnese,  full  of  bUs* 
Transcending  common  joy's  deliciousness 
As  that  transcendeth  pain,--or  as  a  kiss 
The  longing  that  precedea— the  wishfulneee. 
O,  crownM  one,  tintfnl  and  foil  of  grace. 
The  eddying  breeze  which  through  the  window  cornea. 
And  erowda  against  thee,  joetlM  out  of  place 
Thytender  petals,  with  its  haiah-given  Idas, 
Haking  them  move  with  gentle  tremulousnMa. 
O,  Lily,  meadow  nymph,  emblem  of  chastity. 
What  form  of  beauty  is  there  not  in  thee  t 
Harmonious  anion  cu  all  parity. 
Star  of  the  earth,  spnrner  of  vanity. 
My  heart  is  melting  all  for  love  of  thae. 
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BRITISH  POLITICIANS. 

BT  AH  BNSUBH  BADIOAI. 

No.  1. 

In  considering  the  character  and  condnot  of  the  English 
Wmoe,  we  hold  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  such  harsh  epithets  as 
were  applied  to  them  by  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  knew 
them  well,  or  the  present  Lord  Derby,  who  left  tliem,  disguBted 
by  their  ingratitude.  But  deeming  tliem  a  body  nearly  defunct, 
we  purpose  dispassionately  to  review  their  career,  speaking  of 
them  with  historical  trutli,  though  at  the  same  time  with  dib- 
torical  severity. 

The  present  Whiga  liave  been  accused  of  treachery  to  the 
Idberal  cause,  but  uiey  have  in  reality  been  faithful  to  those 
principles  which  have  long  marked  their  policy.  From  the 
hour  of  its  existence  till  the  present,  the  Whig  party  has  been 
an  organized  hypocrisy,  which,  under  the  mask  of  advancing 
civil  and  religious  liber^,  has  been  intent  solely'  on  promoting 
the  sordid  and  selfish  views  of  a  few  leading  aristocratic  families, 
at  the  expense  of  both  civil  and  religions  freedom.  To  prove 
this,  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  era  of  that  miserable  intrigue 
which  the  deluded  English  term  their  "  great  and  glorious  Re- 
volution of  1683,"  when  the  Whigs  may  bo  considered  properly 
to  have  taken  their  rise,  though  they  had  played  a  truckling, 
hollow,  and  cowardly  part,  in  trie  previous  truly  great  revolu- 
tion, achieved  by  Cromwell.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
of  the  hideous  ingratitude  of  Marlborough,  its  first  great  chief, 
how  he  smote  the  hand  that  raised  him,  deserted  the  sovereign 
that  reared  him  and  committed  towards  the  last  of  the  nnhappy  . 
race  of  Stuart  an  act  of  perfidy  so  gross,  that  even  Schombem, 
the  attached  friend  of  the  Stadtholder,  afterwards  William  IIL, 
received  him  in  the  Dutch  camp  with  open  disgust,  when  he 
fled  thither  to  consummate  his  treachery  towai-ds  his  benefactor, 
James  II.  We  need  not  remind  tliem  of  the  frightful  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  when  the  whole  of  a  great  Scottish  clan  was 
butchered  for  its  loyalty.  We  need  not  remind  them  how, 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  William  and  his  successor, 
they  BO  eflectually  monopolized  every  post  of  emolument  in 
church,  army,  and  State,  tnat  Anne  was,  at  last,  constrained  to 
eject  them  from  office,  to  escape  the  domineering  insolence  and 
avarice  of  Marlborough's  docness  and  himself.    We  need  not 
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recall  to  their  recollection  the  eavage  ferocity  with  which  the 
party  punished  rebellion  ia  the  days  of  the  First  and  Second  of 
the  cruel  Georges.  We  need  not  remind  them  of  the  rapacity 
and  venality  of  the  faction  under  the  administration  of  a  Wal- 
pole,  that  minister  who  first  reduced  corruption  to  a  science,  and 
openly  proclaimed  that  "  every  man  had  his  price."  We  might, 
if  inclined,  for  a  moment  pause  oa  their  nypocritical  poUoy 
during  the  great  struggle  which  lost  England  a  noble  realm,  and 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom  dissevered  the  ynit«d 
States  from  English  supremacy.  We  might  also  notice  their 
equally  selfish  conduct  during  the  French  Eevolution  of  1789, 
when  they  no  sooner  got  into  office  than  they  disavowed  the 
principles  which  they  had  previously  for  years  proclaimed^  and, 
as  in  our  own  days,  openly  adopted  their  opponents'  policy. 
We  shall  pass  over  their  trucMing  measures  during  the  Regency, 
and  reign  of  the  Fourth  George,  when  their  perfidy  was  so  revolt- 
ing, that  even  he  was  obliged  to  discard  them ;  and  come  down 
to  the  days  of  William  I vT  and  Victoria,  when  tlieir  treachery, 
under  Grey  and  Russell,  was  ae  gross,  unredeemed  by  a  single 
lofty  quality,  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  days  of  Walpole  and  Fox. 

On  the  first,  and  last  of  these  ministers,  indeed,  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  with  indulgence.  Notwithstanding  his  nepotism 
and  austerity,  there  was  something  great  and  chivalrous  about 
Grey ;  and  in  spite  of  gambling,  eeneuality,  and  other  private 
vices,  magnanimity  was  to  be  found  in  Fox.  But  no  sudi 
redeeming  traits  exist  in  Hussell ;  who  difieis  from  Walpole 
only  in  the  circumstance  that  instead  of,  like  that  minister,  ex- 
pending the  public  money  upon  others,  he  has  appropriated  it  to 
his  father-in-law  and  himself.  We  owe  an  apology,  perhaps,  to 
the  memory  of  those  great  men  for  introducing  their  names  into 
the  same  page  with  this  man ;  for,  however  perverted  their 
talents,  and  lost  their  opportunities  in  many  instances  may  have 
been,  they  were  great  men,  or  had  in  tiiem  the  elementa  of 
greatness.  They  achieved  greatness,  as,  well  ae  received  it  from 
birth  ;  whereas  llusscU  owes  the  elevation  he  enjoys  solely  to  the 
accident  of  nativity,  and,  had  he  not  been  the  son  of  the  ducal 
hoHse  of  Bedford,  would  have  passed  his  life  in  obscurity,  or  in  the 
congenial  employment  of  some  petty  chicanery.  Nature  made 
him  a  small  man,  and  she  gave  fjim  a  mind  paltry  as  his  person. 

When  the  Whig  ministry  succeeded  to  office  in  1830,  they 
had  before  them  an  easy  task.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
never  during  the  whole  of  his  cai^eer  discovered  the  merit  of 
conceding  in  time,  had  emphatically  declared  that  there  should 
be  no  retrenchment,  no  reform.    A  vote  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
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mons  placed  lum  in  a  miDoritj  on  tlie  one  question,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  French  Bevolution  of  July  gave  an  irreeistible 
impnlee  to  the  other.  On  the  strength  of  the  popular  billow 
the  Whijp  were  accordingly  borne  into  office,  and  Blianie  or 
consistency  compelled  them  for  a  time  to  propose  some  iueigni- 
ficant  measure  of  rednction,  though  they  have  since,  in  time  of 
|>eBce,  by  means  of  the  most  unprecedented  jobbing,  and  crea- 
tion of  numberless  unnecessary  offices  for  tbeir  sycophantH,  car- 
ried expenditure  to  a  point  nearly  ten  millions  iiigner  than  in 
the  days  of  the  Wellington  ministry.  A  person  named  P&rnell, 
who  subsequently  terminated  hie  existence  by  liis  own  hand, 
wae  the  medium  of  effecting  tliis  change  ;  ana  the  demand  of 
the  nation  for  reform  soon  aG^umed  a  force  which  cast  every 
other  queedon  into  shade.  Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pre- 
viously proposed  to  enfranchise  a  few  of  the  larger  boroughs, 
Uie  popular  feeling  might  have  been  satisfied ;  but  he  never 
yielded  until  the  merit  of  concession  had  been  obliterated  by 
the  odium  of  resistance.  The  Whigs  accordingly  found  it  an 
easy  task ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  his  declaration  that  there 
should  be  no  reform,  tiiey  proposed  a  measure  really  surpassing 
the  expectations  of  the  country,  the  national  voice  was  loudly 
raised  on  their  side.  They  were  consequently  in  a  course  from 
which  they  could  not  recoii.  Hiey  bad  passed  the  political  Eubi- 
con,  and  there  was  no  return.  Ilie  Lord  John  Kuseell,  the  Mai^ 
quia  of  Lansdowne,  and  a  few  of  the  more  treacherous  or  timid 
members  of  the  party,  indeed,  designed  the  desired  measure 
should  be  a  snare,  but  Earl  Grey,  who  had  entered  the  political 
world  as  a  retbrmer  in  1791,  telt  his  honor  and  consistency  en- 
gaged in  the  question ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Durham,  a 
liberal  of  a  true  stamp,  was  resolved  ttiat  it  should  be  no 
delusion.  A  large  measure  of  reform  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared, and  the  Lord  John  Kussell  intrusted  with  its  care  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Ever  faithless,  however,  he  contrived 
to  mar  its  object.  Manv  corrupt  boroughs  were  disfranchised, 
bat  tiiey  were  chiefly  those  of  Tory  peers ;  and  several  large 
boroughs  received  the  privileges  of  voting,  yet  only  those  likely 
to  be  subservient  to  Whig  conti'oL  Chelsea,  a  vast  suburb  of 
the  metropolis,  was  overlooked,  while  the  privilege  of  returning 
members  to  the  legislature  wae  retained  for  Calne,  a  petty 
borough  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  and  Glasgow, 
with  itB  tliree  hundred  and  £fty  thousand  inhabitants,  received 
only  one  additional  member,  wnilst  two  were  retained  for  Tavis- 
tock, the  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Bedford.  Limited  as  the 
francluse  thug  was,  the  Lord  John  Knssell  took  care  that  it 
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should  be  80  clogged  by  needless  restraints  and  cnnibroiiB 
eQEctmente,  as  BtilTinore  effectnally  to  restrict  it ;  and  above 
all,  by  bestowing  it  upon  the  petty  provincial  tenants,  serfe  of 
their  landlords,  Be  contrived  to  preserve  such  a  preponderance 
for  the  agricoltnral  or  aristocratic  orders,  as  virtually  to  render 
the  measure  f  delusion. 

Yet,  for  a  time,  it  satisfied  the  country,  chiefly  in  conseqneDce 
of  its  contrast  with  the  former  aystem ;  and  Earl  Groy,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  followed  it  up  so  con- 
sistently with  other  meliorative  meaeures,  that  the  nation,  for  a 
while,  liad  some  reason  to  be  satisfied.  By  modifying  the 
charter  of  the  India  Company,  the  East  was  laid  open  to  their 
enterprise.     Internal  tranquillity  was  maintained,  and  the  inde- 

{)eQdence  of  foreign  nations  respected.  The  country  was  no 
onger  agitated  by  the  political  unioniBt  by  day,  nor  stalked  by 
the  starving  incendiary  by  night.  The  metropolis,  previously 
90  excited  tnat  the  Diike  of  Wellington  declared  the  King  could 
not  safely  enter  it,  was  satisfied ;  and  the  provinces,  where  trade 
revived,  were  contented.  The  Bank  charter  was  improved,  and 
commerce  unchained.  Numerous  other  improvements  were 
introduced  in  the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  people ; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  government,  the  Earl  Grey,  if 
he  could  not,  like  the  vainglorious  subverter  of  Roman  liberty, 
have  boasted  that  he  found  "  a  capital  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble,"  might  have  made  the  nobler  vannt,  that  he  found  it 
convulsed,  and  left  it  tranquil ;  that  lie  found  the  institutions  of 
his  country  dilapidated,  and  left  them  restored ;  that  he  found 
royalty  unpopular,  and  left  it  respected ;  that  he  found  the 
suffrage  limited,  and  lelt  it  enlarged ;  tliat  he  found  the  nation 
disaffected,  and  left  it  loyal ;  that  he  found  the  throne  in  danger, 
and  left  it  secure — secure  in  the  noblest  of  all  barriers,  the 
affections  of  a  great  and  gallant  people's  heart 

But  these  measures  were  unsuited  for  many  of  his  colleagues, 
and  the  great  and  good  old  man  was  driven  ftvm  power  by  a 
scheme  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  political  baseness.  The 
eccentric  Chancellor  Brougham,  and  tlie  still  more  unscrupnlons 
Lord  John  Kuesell,  with  an  obtuse  agricultural  peer,  named 
Althorpe,  whom  they  cajoled,  were  the  chief  instruments  of  this 
perfidy  ;  and  after  persuading  Grey  on  some  trival  pretext  to 
resign,  they  themselves  turned  round  and  re-entered  office  by  a 
poetem,  as  coolly  as  if  they  had  never  tendered  their  own  resig- 
nation. "We  well  remember  yet  the  spirit  with  which  the  noble 
old  man  declared,  at  a  public  entertainment  given  him  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  "  he  had  descended,  not  fallen,  from  power ;  that 
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hifl  past  condoct  was  before  hie  coontiy  for  its  jadffment, 
and  that  the  fatttre,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  vas  no  longer 
an  object  of  either  hope  or  fear,"  In  uttering  such  stately 
accents,  before  which  even  the  anblenched  brow  of  Broncham 
reddened,  he  took  leave  of  pnblic  life  in  a  speech  worthy  of 
Cicero  in  the  best  days  of  Koman  eloqnence ;  and  hia  son-in-law 
Dnrham,  who  bad  previouly  been  ejected  by  like  machinationB 
from  the  cabinet,  held  np  the  partf  to  Bach  ecom,  tliat  they  soon 
became  a  synonym  for  contempt.  The  king,  to  whom  the  gross 
familiarity  of  the  chancellor  had  long  been  offensive,  took 
advantage  of  the  nnpopularity  engendered  by  their  dishonesty 
and  imbecility ;  and  the  ministry  of  Melbourne,  Althorpe,  and 
SuBsell  was  aismiseed  by  him  as  contumelionsly  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  rogues  detected  in  die  act  of  knavery ;  yet  before 
tiiey  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  fall  extent  of  their 
baseness  and  tergiversatioa. 

Bet  William  IV.,  in  so  acting,  acted  erroneously.  The  move- 
ment, though  seemingly  well  timed,  was  premature,  for  he  mia- 
took  for  the  ebb,  the  tide's  majestic  flow.  The  Whigs  had 
already  caused  disappointment  by  their  doctrine  o?  f/rudity,  aa 
it  was  termed,  or  leaving  all  grievances  untouched  after  the 
question  of  Reform  was  carried  ;  though  no  idea  existed  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  was  to  be  pushed,  and,  imperfect  as  their 
vaunted  bill  was  beginning  to  be  found,  it  was  yet  deemed  an 
improvement  on  the  former  system  of  representation.  The  dis- 
cerning few  indeed,  had  already  discovered  its  short  comings ; 
and  the  great  conservative  leader.  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  even  thus 
early,  was  sanguine  that  he  could  mould  it  to  his  purpose ;  bat 
the  King's  movement,  as  already  mentioned,  was  premature,  and 
ended  only  in  his  immediate  defeat.  !f  ast  as  steeds  could  move 
or  wheels  revolve,  an  eager  royal  pase  was  despatched  to  snm- 
mon  him  from  Kome ;  and  faat  as  winds  could  blow  or  steam 
propel,  the  Tory  Chief  returned,  panting  to  gratify  his  own  am- 
bition, and  the  Queen's  resentment ;  for  the  feelmgs  of  Ada- 
laide,  as  well  as  her  husband's,  had  been  grossly  outraged  by  a 
note  from  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Times,  declaring  that  the 
Whigs  were  tamed  out,  and  "  the  Queen  had  done  it  all."  But 
both  were  over-sangaine.  The  Whigs  meanwhile  stirred  heaven 
and  earth  to  regain  their  places,  ana  even  pi-omised  the  country 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Dn^e  of  Wellington  impeached,  for 
holmng  the  various  offices  of  state  in  his  own  hands  till  the 
expected  Premier's  return.  A  Parliament  hostile  to  the  Tories 
was  consequently  elected,  but  the  impeachment  of  the  Dake 
proved  of  coarse  to  be  moonshine ;  and  in  truth  it  must  be 
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owned  that  daring  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  miniBterial  itUer- 

Xum,  he  governed  the  country  by  means  of  itB  clerks,  just  as 
tually  as  the  Whigs  themselves,  thus  affording  another 
corroboration  of  the  Swedifih  stateeman'B  declaration,  "You  know 
not,  my  son,  by  how  little  wisdom  a  nation  may  be  ruled."  The 
conservative  premier,  however,  was  outvoted  in  the  address,  and 
every  other  measure,  although  all  that  he  demsjided  was  a  fair 
trial,  and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  brought  forward  some 
meaeures  of  able  financial  policy.  The  triumphant  Whigs 
returned  to  office,  and  with  their  return,  they  forgot  all  their 
recent  pledges.  Lord  Brougham  was  sacrificed  to  gratify  the 
royal  resentment;  and  several  years  of  misgovemment  ensued, 
ODsurpassed  by  any  in  the  annals  of  ministerial  imbecility. 

Dispirited  and  creet-fallen,  William  lY.  descended  to  the 
tomb,  a  weak,  prejudiced,  headsti'ong,  yet  not  dishonest  man. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  sovereign.  The  Whigs  had 
the  advantage  of  being  in  office  on  her  accession,  and  she  was 
supposed  to  nave  been  previoush'  trained  by  her  mother  with  a 
tenuency  to  Whig  principles.  But  a  melancholy  event  occurred 
which  cast  a  dark  sliadow  on  the  outset  of  her  reign,  and  must 
long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  a  court  fruitful,  beyond 
most  others,  in  instances  of  human  turpitude.  The  young  Queen 
bad  been  strictly  brought  up,  and  she  signalized  her  accession 
to  the  tlirone  by  an  act  of  personal  resentment  against  Sir  John 
Oonroy,  a  magor^domo  of  the  Dachesa  of  Kent's,  who  was  sup- 

giaed  to  have  previously  restrained  her  with  undue  severity. 
e  was  instantly  dismissed  the  royal  establishment,  and  it  woiud 
have  been  well  had  the  i-oyal  animosity  proceeded  no  further; 
but  unhappily  some  wretches  at  court,  observing  its  tendency, 
gave  it  a  new  and  melancholy  and  utterly  false  direction.  A 
young  lady,  named  the  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  daughter  of  a 
noble  family  who  had  long  served  their  counti-y  with  distinc- 
tion, was  selected  as  tlie  victim.  She  had  been  educated  along 
with  the  Princess  Victoria,  and  enteriained  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  care  she  had  experienced  from  Sir  John  Conroy.  It 
was  accordingly  whisper^  by  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock, 
sister-in-law  of  the  Lord  John  Ilussell,  that  the  pupil  had  been 
seduced  by  the  master ;  and  a  band  of  court  sycophants  instantly 
took  up  the  cry,  A  disease  under  which  the  young  lady 
labored  unhappily  lent  a  seeming  support  to  their  calumny; 
and  the  court  leech,  surpassing  all  others  in  obsequiousness,  not 
only  accused  the  poor  girl  of  guilt,  but  shook  his  hst  savagely  in 
her  face  and  threatened  violence  unless  she  "  contessod.  The 
onfortunate  lady  burst  into  tears,  but  these  availed  her  little. 
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l^e  miscreant  replied  that  be  was  prepared  with  proof,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  diseloeing  it  in  the  coarsest  teraia,  when  the 
Dachesa  of  Kent  (the  Queen's  mother),  convinced  of  her 
attendant's  innocence,  came  up  and  ordered  him  in  the  most 
eontemptnoHB  terms  to  the  door.  With  the  Lord  John  KuBselt's 
fnll  cognizance,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  attempt  the  substan- 
tiation of  his  case  by  perjury,  and  actually  had  wretches 
Bubomed  to  avow  that  Uiey  had  witnessed  improprieties  between 
the  lady  and  Conroy  in  a  steam-boat.  The  perinry  was  so  bold 
tiiat  the  public  were  staggered ;  and  as  the  court  leech,  a  eaint 
in  his  way,  offered  to  corroborate  it  by  oath,  opinion  began  to 
incline  in  favor  of  thfc  knavish  band.  What  the  issne  of  the 
affair  might  have  been  is  unknown,  had  not  the  brother  and 
mother  ot  the  lady,  the  Marquis  and  Dowager  MarcliioiieBs  of 
Hastings,  confident,  like  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in  her  innocence, 
insisted  that  she  should  submit  to  the  most  painful  of  all  exami- 
jiations  to  prove  it.  A  medical  commission  established  her 
purity,  beyond  the  denial  even  of  the  wretch  wlio  had  slandered 
her.  But  calumny  had  done  its  worst,  and  she  sank  into  the 
grave,  destitute  of  every  protection  but  her  innocence. 

Her  aged  mother  and  high-spirited  brother,  heart-broken, 
followed  her  shortly  to  the  tomb ;  and  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  family  created  a  fierce  sensation  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England.  In  vain  the  coitrt  leech  got  down  oq 
his  knees,  and  in  terms  the  most  abject,  implored  pardon  from 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  She  repulsed  and  cast  him  from  her  door 
ivith  a  spirit  which  did  equal  honor  to  her  heart  as  a  princess 
and  a  woman.  The  public  loudly  demanded  his  dismissal  from 
the  royal  household;  but  the  ministers  refused.  The  Lord  John 
KuBseirs  sister-in-law,  if  not  himself,  had  been  too  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  plot  for  him  to  give  way ;  and  when  the  premier, 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  though  a  libertine,  possessed  tlie  feelingB 
of  a  gentleman,  evinced  a  disposition  to  range  himself  on  tlie 
other  side,  the  terror-struck  Leech,  who  had  previously  filled  a 
Bhoe-black  office  under  the  Belgian  King,  and  thus  obtained 
possession  of  some  important  secrets,  turned  round  and  in  his 


agony 


threatened  disclosures  from  which  the  Minister  shrank  in 


dismay.  On  consultation  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  let  him 
retain  his  position,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  degrade. 
But  will  this  termination  of  the  catastrophe,  which  created  an 
intense  sensation  at  the  time,  and  the  particulars  of  which  have 
never  till  now  been  fuUy  divulged,  terminate  the  popularity  of 
the  Whigs  in  England. 
An  aSiance  with  tlio   Lieb  "Liberator"    was  succeeded. 
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Poor,  aad  extravagant,  with  a  prodigal  family  and  a  hoet  of 
adherents  etill  more  needy  than  himBell',  O'Connell  readily 
entered  into  an  agreemeot  to  eopport  the  Whiga,  on  condition 
of  having  the  greater  part,  if  not  tiie  whole,  of  the  patronage  of 
Ireland  made  over  to  his  disposal.  Ea^r  now  to  retain  oflSce 
on  any  terms  in  England,  the  fallen  mimstry  readily  grasped  at 
the  proposal,  though  they  had  hitherto  invariably  pursued  a 
course  of  policy  hostile  to  his  viewa,  and  ibad  not  only  passed 
coercive  bills  to  repress  liis  followers,  but  even  proceedea  to  the 
unprecedented  extremity  of  denouncing  himself  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  William  tlie  Fourth,  however,  who  had  been 
induced  thus  to  stigmatize  the  Irish  Leader,  was  dead  j  and  his 
simple  successor  was  already  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Whigs.  The  premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  wlio  had  succeeded 
Earl  Grey,  was  the  principal  instrument  in  effecting  this  result. 
He  had  already  figured  as  defendant  in  two  cases  of  adultery, 
and  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  liaison  with  a  celebrated 
English  poetess,  which  was  shortly  to  procure  him  the  unenvia- 
ble distinction  of  being  again  prosecuted  for  Criminal  Conversa- 
tion. £nt  he  posaessea  the  merit  of  having  never  been  detected ; 
and  though  the  evidence  was  so  strong  as  to  admit  of  small 
moral  doubt,  he  had  in  all  cases  conducted  himself  with  such 
consummate  precaution  as  to  escape  legal  conviction.  "So  dif- 
ference of  opinion  could  exist  that  ae  was  a  most  improper  indi- 
vidufd  to  place  aronnd  the  person  of  a  female  sovereign,  and 
that  soverei^  a  girl  of  tender  years.  But  he  possessed  abilities 
which  singmarly  qualified  him  for  the  post ;  and  it  was  consi- 
dered that  tjie  penalties  of  the  law  of  high  treason,  which  ordain 
death  without  mercy  to  any  one  holding  illegal  intercourse  with 
an  English  Queen  or  Princess  of  Wales,  would  be  suflScient  to 
restrain  his  seductive  propensities  in  the  position  where  circum- 
stances had  placed  him.  To  mention  these  qualificationa  now, 
may  raise  a  smile  or  excite  contempt  A  wretched  stutterer  in 
public,  and  incapable  of  expressing  himself  in  language  iutelli- 

tible,  he  was  in  private  one  of  the  most  alluring  personages  that 
Bve  existed  since  the  days  of  Chesterfield.  Polished,  insinua- 
ting, and  heartless  as  that  egotistical  statesman,  who  was  said  to 
inculcate  the  morals  of  a  Cyprian,  with  the  manners  of  a  danc- 
ing-master, Melbourne  was  warmer,  and  far  more  attractive. 
In  the  light  badinage  of  society  he  especially  excelled,  thongh 
he  was  said  to  be  a  match  in  theol<^cal  literature  for  any  of  the 
Englisli  bishops  themselves.  In  t£e  company  of  females  he 
particulaiy  shone.  There  had  been  nothing  lute  him  since  the 
day  of  Orpheus. 
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Such  was  the  m&n  chosen  to  restore  Whig  influence  in  the 
coart  and  throughout  the  dominions  of  England :  and  a  certain 
chivalrous,  recklesa,  poco  curante  air  rendered  him  eminently 
competent  for  the  taek.  Though  habitually  indolent,  he  was, 
when  roused,  capable  of  any  measure  however  bold ;  and  his 

Sincipal  man  was  the  Lord  John  KubboU,  of  wliom  a  witty 
vine  (the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith)  declared  that  to  secure 
pOflsCBsion  or  retention  of  that  office  whicli  in  the  main  object  of 
his  existence,  ho  "  would,  at  a  moment's  notice,  undertake  to 
rebuild  St.  Peter's,  cut  the  stone,  or  take  conmiand  of  the 
Channel  Fleet ;"  and,  such  were  his  conceit  and  complacency, 
only  to  be  equalled  by  his  incompetence,  that  "  no  one  would 
discover  by  a  single  movement  of  his  countenance  that  the  edi- 
fice was  tumbhng  down,  the  patient  dying  under  the  knife,  or 
the  vessels  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  pilotage."  In  so  far  as  self-sufficiency  was  con- 
cerned, no  portraiture  could  afford  a  better  delineation  of  the 
little  lordliug  than  this ;  but  it  ridiculously  exaggerated  when 
givine  him  credit  for  courage.  The  German  traveller  who 
described  him  as  "  a  cunning,  and  a  cunning-looking,  little 
man,"  came  nearer  the  mark ;  as  though  callous  to  every  con- 
sideration save  self,  he  is  in  pi-ivate  notoriously  one  of  tlie  most 
timid,  and  in  public  one  of  the  most  pusillanimous  of  existing 
men — incapable  in  the  one  position  of  uttering  a  word  withont 
trepidation,  and  in  the  other  of  originating  a  solitary  measure 
of  vigour.  '' 

But  the  alliance  with  O'Counell  secured  them  in  place.  The 
Whig  and  Conservative  parties  at  this  period  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  Irish  leader  was 
enabled  at  any  time  to  turn  the  scale  by  means  of  a  score  of 
hack-members  who  were  vulgarly  designated  his  "  tail ;"  and, 
ignominious  though  it  was  to  hold  office  by  such  a  tenure,  Hie 
Whigs  only  clung  to  it  the  more  closely.  Lord  Stanley  and  a 
few  of  their  more  high-minded  associates  left,  and  throughout 
die  country  many  of  their  supporters  withdrew  from  tlie  cabal 
in  disgust — expressing  their  resolution  "  to  cease  to  be  Whigs, 
since  the  Whigs  had  ceased  to  be  gentlemen."  But  this  pro- 
duced no  immediate  result  on  their  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  except  to  reduce  tlieir  strength  by  a  dozen  votes. 
Their  majority  scarcely  exceeded  that  number ;  yet  this,  though 
eoDsisting  whoUy  of  placemen,  sufficed  to  preserve  them  m 
office ;  and  to  office,  so  long  ae  they  had  the  majority  of  a  sin^e 
vote,  they  were  resolved  iuflexibly  to  cling. 
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DEMOCEACY  AND  CENTEALISM— THE  ISSUE  Df 
THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 


At  Albany,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  six  of  the  eight  Judges, 
under  the  lead  of  Jndee  Denio,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
Btitntionaiity  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  by  which  the 
guardianship  of  life  and  property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Ib 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  elected  officers  nf  the  city,  and 

fiven  to  appolnteea,  named  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
wo  of  the  court,  the  Judi^ea  Brown  and  Comstock,  gave 
opiniouB  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bilL 

If  the  six  indges  are  correct  in  their  judgment,  the  people  of 
the  State  of  "New  York  will  be  called  upon  to  revise  or  amend 
their  Constitution ;  or,  in  default  of  such  amendmeait  or  re- 
vision, the  Legislature  will  have  to  repeal  the  law ;  or,  that 
failing,  the  City  of  New  York  will  eventually  take  its  own 
affairs  under  its  own  protection.     There  will  be  no  alternative. 

Perhaps  the  six  judges  tire  wrong  in  their  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  "We  sincerely  hope  tliat  they  may  be  found  bo. 
It  will  save  a  world  of  trouble  and  agitation,  for  iu  the  event  of 
their  decision  being  false  and  biassed,  the  Legislature  will 
simply  repeal  this  hiw,  and  all  other  laws  of  the  same  order  and 
character. 

"  The  people,"  eays  Judge  Denio,  "  in  framing  tlie  Constttn- 
tion,  committed  to  me  Legislature  the  whole  law-making  power 
of  the  State,  which  they  did  not  expressly  or  implicity  withhold. 
Plenary  power  in  the  Legislature,  for  all  purposes  of  ciril 
government,  is  tlie  rule.  Aproh^Uon  to  eae/r&se  a  partieulaa' 
power  is  an  Gcoeptwn.  In  declaring,  therefore,  whether  a  given 
statute  is  constitutional,  it  is  for  those  who  question  its  validity, 
to  show  that  it  is  forbidden." 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Denio,  and  the  five  concurrent  judges, 
is  founded  upon  the  above  doctrine,  which  is  the  old  federal 
doctrine  of  John  Adams  and  the  Tories,  and  this  doctrine  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  Amend.  Const  Art,  9.  The  enanciation  in  the  Constitudon 
of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people." 

"Art.  10.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
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to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people."*  The  doctrine  is 
nniTerBol,  and  applies  equally  to  the  internal  administration  of 
States.  * 

Judge  Denio,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  five  concurrent 
judges  affirm  that  ^^  plenary  power  in  the  Legidature,  for  all 
pnrpoees  of  civil  covemment,  is  the  rule :"  ana  "  a  prohibition 
to  ezercifie  a  particulai*  power,  the  exertion."  This  doctrine  is 
also  contained  in  the  preceding  proposition  of  thejudges'  opinion, 
"  that  the  people  in  framing  the  CouBtitntion,  committed  to  the 
Legislature  the  whole  law-^making  power  o^  ^^s  iSCofe,  which  they 
dia  not  expressly  or  implicitly  witfihold.' 

We  thank  Judge  Denio  for  this  clear,  explicit,  and  forciSU 
announcement  of  the  principles  and  doctrine  of  his  friends. 
We  know  now  what  to  expect  from  them  in  future.  De- 
mocracy maintains,  and  is,  the  opposite.  ^Namely,  that  no 
powers  are  given  to  the  Legislature  except  such  as  are  expresdy 
ddegated  to  them  hy  the  GonstU/ution.  Judge  Denio  regards  that 
iDstrament  as  merely  prohibitory  and  negative ;  and  Tie  main- 
tains, that  if  \t  fails  to  prohibit  anyparti<mar  exercise  of  power, 
that  power  is  constitutional,  in  virtue  merely  of  such  tailDre  to 
prohibit  1  A  third  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I  All  measures,  by 
his  "  rule"  are  constitDtional,  except  those  which  the  Constitution 
forbids  in  express  terms.  The  legislative  power,  by  this  doctrine, 
is  absolute,  and  if  it  can  find  any  flaw,  defects,  or  weak  expres- 
sion in  the  Constitution,  it  may  go  out  at  that  point,  and 
exercise  its  will ;  and  such  will  is  in  all  cases  conetitatioofd. 

Again  we  feel  impelled  to  offer  our  warm  congratulations  to 
the  meada  of  Judge  Denio,  who  are  industriously  centraliiing 
the  powers  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  few  peraous  at  Al- 
bany, for  their  good  fortune  in  having  so  bold  and  skilful  an 
expositor  of  their  principles.  Those  principles  have  been  time 
out  of  mind  the  dividmg  lines  between  Democracy  and  its 
antagonists.  Judge  Denio  has  again  drawn  those  lines,  and  has  . 
ti^en  his  place  on  the  outer  side. 

The  judge  announces  that  "the  courts  have  no  political 
maxims,  and  no  line  of  policy  to  further  or  advance."  "  Their 
duty  is  the  humble  one  of  coostruing  the  Constitution  by  ^e 
language  it  contains."  He  has  himself,  however,  in  his  seat  as 
judge,  propounded  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  policv,  and  has 
adopted  a  principle,  in  applying  the  Constitution,  which  is  not 
contained  in  that  instrument. 
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Tlie  CoDstitatioD,  emanating  directly  from  the  people,  repre- 
sents a  part  of  what  is  permanent  in  the  Bocial  organization  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State',  Tlie  people  know,  or  are  supposed 
to  know,  their  own  rights ;  and  thej  liare  eetabUshed  a  Con- 
stitation  to  declare  anf  define  them  in  some  measure,  and  to 
provide  a  safe  rule  and  Bystem  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  a  central  government. 

This  Constitution  establisheB  a  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary body  tor  the  whole  people :  limits  the  powers  of  those 
bodies,  and  presciibeB,  in  part,  the  duties  they  are  to  perform. 
It  is  a  false  and  antiquateo  doctrine  to  ascribe  final  and  sove- 
reign  authority  to  a  legislative  body  so  constituted  and  limited  ; 
or  to  advance,  that  the  powers  of  this  body — a  mere  creation  of 
the  Constitution — are  sovereign  and  absolute,  except  as  they  are 
exactly  defined  and  limited  by  the  power  which  created  it, 
The  Legislature  is  not  a  convocation  of  the  people,  hut  a  body 
of  officers  elected  by  them,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Constitution,  preside  over  its  functional  results,  and  to  meet 
local  and  temporary  exigencies  by  the  exercise  of  a  derived  and 
limited  power.  ISo  alterations  in  the  fundamental  laws  can  be 
made,  nor  can  any  uevr  fundajnental  law  be  established,  except 
by  the  people.  Tlie  Legislature  are  not  allowed  to  establish, — or 
even  to  discover — new  principles  of  legislation,  or  to^  set  aside 
such  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  people.  Their  authority 
extends  only  to  the  application  of  what  is  already  popularly 
known,  recognised,  and  established. 

The  opportunity  offered  by  Jndge  Denio  is  a  rare  one,  and 
we  mean  to  improve  it.     He  has  announced  the  doctrine  of  his 

a;  we  have  put  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  people,  as  proved 
eir  conduct  in  the  mode  adopted  by  them  of  recognising 
and  registering  fiindamental  laws. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  directly  touching  the 
subject  of  police."  "  Nothing  is  suggested  from  which  it 
can  be  imphed."  The  Legislature  may  abolish  any  office, 
argues  the  Judge,  not  established  by  tlie  Constitution.  It  may 
alwlish  all  the  offices  of  the  cities  and  counties,  for  example. 
He  still  further  argues :  "  that  if  these  offices  not  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution,  are  found  inconveuient,  the  Legis- 
lature may  abolish  them,  and  place  their  functions  in  single 
officers,  with  powers  coextensive  with  the  State."  This,  he  con- 
tends, would  not  be  unconstitutional,  because  the  Constitution 
does  not  in  so  many  words  forbid  it 

This  argument,  with  all  respect  to  the  learned  aqd  venerable 
court,  is  unworthy  of  that  body  of  legists  and  jurists.    Let  us 
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observe,  by  war  of  illiiBtration,  the  effects  tliat  would  ensae  irom 
a  simple  act  ot  tbe  Legislature  abolialitng  the  office  of  County 
Supervisor.  Art.  III.  of  the  State  CouBtitutiou  providee  that 
"  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  said  city  (of  New  York),  shall 
divide  the  said  ci^  into  the  number  of  Senate  diatricts  to  which 
it  is  entitled."  By  this  clause  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  although 
not  established  by  the  Constitution,  are  recognised  as  perma- 
nent institatioQB,  and  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant acts  of  government  is  made  to  devolve  upon  them. 

"  Boards  of  Supervisors,"  in  the  counties  are  intrusted  with 
same  daties.  A^in,  in  the  same  article  we  have,  "  The  Legis- 
lature ffwy  cooler  snpon  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  of  tne  State,  such  further  powers  of  local 
legislation  and  administratioQ  ae  they  shall  from  time  to  time 
prescribe." 

Again,  Sec.  15,  Art  VI. — "  The  Legislature,  may,  on  appli- 
cation of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  provide  for  the  election  of 
local  officers,  not  to  exceed  two  in  any  county,  to  discharge  the 
daties  of  county  jndge,  and  of  surrogate,"  &c. 

Let  us  suppose,  tnat  after  entrusting  these  established  and 
perpetual  functionaries  with  a  number  of  important  duties,  by 
which  they  are  to  form  a  connexion  between  the  counties  and 
the  State,  they  were  suddenly  abolished  by  a  legislative  act 
Such  aa  act  wonld  not  only  subvert  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
fltitadoD,  but  would  render  the  entire  instrument  invalid,  and 
of  no  effect.  But  to  deprive  an  office  of  any  nature  of  its  esta- 
blished power,  is  to  abolish  that  office  in  prmciple  and  in  effect. 
By  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill  the  local  offices  and  franchises 
of  New  York  city  are  deprived  of  nearly  (dl  their  respectabihty 
and  force.     They  are  in  effect  abolishea. 

We  have  selected  the  office  of  County  Supervisor  as  one  not 
established,  nor  its  powers  defined  by  the  ConstituUon,  but 
nevertheless  recognised  by  that  instrument,  as  an  indispensable 
and  permanent  part  of  local  government.  Tlie  same  reasoning 
apphes  to  the  mayoralties  of  cities,  and  their  associated  offices. 
The  Legislature  ia  permitted  by  the  Constitution  to  confer  sriro- 
on^OTuiT^  powers  upon  sapervisors,  when  Decessary,  in  particidar 
cases,  takiug  these  powers  from  the  State  ;  but  it  does  not  author- 
ize the  abolition  of  the  office,  or  deprivation  of  the  ordinary  and 
established  powers  of  supervisors.  We  hold  it  therefore  unlawful 
and  uncons^tutional  to  mtrude  upon  the  liberties  and  franchises 
of  localities,  as  th^e  have  heretofore  been  established  by  the 
will  of  the  people  of  those  localities.  The  original  minor  divi- 
emva  of  the  State  have  interests  of  their  own,  proper  to  and 
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pennaoent  with  their  inhabitants,  as  organized  political  bodies, 
separate  and  defined.  Th^e  powers  and  interests  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  aesnme,  without  usurpation  and  oppression ;  the 
boundaries  of  counties  are  ascertained  by  the  same  rule  that 
fixes  those  of  states  and  nations ;  unless  they  are  reconiised, 
preserved,  and  transmitted,  liberty  is  a  farce.  The  rights  of 
indiTidnals  are  observed  and  perfected,  as  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  more  carefully  graded  and  distributed.  Without  this 
gradation  and  distribution,  an  affair  not  of  government,  but  of 
the  people  themselves,  who  actually  exist  in  the  form  of 
towns,  counties  and  cities,  without  this  jealous  reservation  of 
powers,  against  whicb  the  spirit  of  centralism  strives  continu- 
ally,  in  oraerto  effect  its  corrupt  and  despotic  ends,  Democracy 
becomes  a  name,  and  nothing  more. 

The  Constitution  taciUy  accepts  and  recognises  the  o£Gco 
of  Supervisor — that  is  to  say  the  existence  of  the  coun^ — ss 
sometmng  antecedent  to  and  more  permanent  than  itself; 
and  to  destroy  this  pre-established  harmony  and  social  sys- 
tem of  minor  independent  divisions,  would  be  to  take  away 
the  foundadons  of  the  State.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities,  and 
aggregates  of  these  called  counties,  are  not  subdivisions  pro- 
ceeding Irom  and  made  by  a  supreme  authority  called  Legisla- 
tive, but  are  the  antecedents  and  vital  foet,  of  that  power, 
created  by  nature  and  necessity  guiding  the  will  and  social 
power  of  the  people.  The  lai^r  boundaries  of  States  are  often 
forced  and  artificial ;  those  of  villages  and  cities  are  natural  and 
ascertainable.  Counties  again,  aggregating  these  vital  points  of 
political  power,  have  a  more  distinct  appreciation  of  their  own 
interest,  and  a  more  real  existence  tlmu  those  vast  irregular 
masses,  the  State  and  the  nation.  Were  the  Union  dissolved  by 
revolutioDB,  were  the  State  Governments  abolished,  still,  the  vil- 
lage, the  town,  and  the  city,  would  feel  every  pulse  of  organic 
power.  Government  would  be  intensified  in  them.  Hey  would 
then  be,  and  are,  the  "  homesteads"  of  liberty. 

The  Coustitntion  of  the  State  provides,  that  all  county  officers 
whose  election  or  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by  that  instru- 
ment, shall  be  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  officers 
of  such  county.  "  All  city,  town,  and  village  o&cers,  whose 
election  or  appointment  is  not  provided  lor  in  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such  cities,  towns,  or  villages, 
or  of  some  division  thereof,  or  appointed  by  such  anthonties 
thereof  as  the  Legislature  shall  designate  for  that  purpose." 
"  All  other  officers  whose  election  or  appointmentB  is  not  provi- 
ded for  by  this  Constitution,  and  all  officera  whose  offices  may 
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hereafter  be  created  by  law,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  or 
appointed,  as  the  Legislature  may  direct." 

Judge  Denio  points  out  four  claeees  of  officers.  1.  Named 
and  eBtabliahed  by  the  Constitudon ;  2.  Exieting  local  officers ; 
S.  Officers  not  ot  cities,  towns,  &c.,  wbich  have  an  existence, 
bat  are  not  provided  for;  and  4.  AH  that  may  hereafter  be 
created  by  law.  TTie  two  latter  classes  may  or  may  not  be 
made  elective  by  law.  The  five  Police  CommiasionerB  are 
placed  under  this  latter  clsee,  as  being  neither  State  officers,  nor 
city,  town,  or  county  officers,  and  they  ra^  consequently  be 
appointed,  or  elected,  as  it  may  please  the  Legislature.  These 
officers  were  appointed  for  a  "  district,"  created  for  the  purpose, 
embracing  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  "Westchester  and 
Richmond.  This  "  district"  is  not  a  county,  but  embraces  seve- 
re counties ;  nor  is  it  a  city,  nor  a  town,  nor  a  village.  It  is  a 
division  nei^er  authorized  nor  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 
All  other  "  districts"  are  provided  for  and  named  by  the  Con- 
stitution.    This  new  order  of  districts  is  not  named. 

Judge  Denio  argues  that  whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  is  lawful  j  and  that  consequently  the  Legislature 
had  power  to  create  this  new  order  of  Districte  for  local  govern- 
ment. Our  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the  Legislature  has 
no  power  to  create  snch  a  district ;  not  only  because  no  such 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution,  but  because  in  creating  such 
a  district  it  abolishes  local  elective  county  and  city  officers, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  Constitution.  Judge  Denio  assumes 
that,  not  being  exr^ssly  forbidden,  the  Legislature  may  abolish 
county  and  city  offices.  This  we  positively  deny ;  since  tiiere 
is  no  evidence  that  the  people,  in  establishing  their  Constitution, 
contemplated  the  possible  destruction  of  their  local  county  and 
city  oi^;anizations ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  were  regarded  as  even 
more  permanent  than  the  Constitution  itself. 

"Would  it  have  been  tolerated  had  the  office  of  Supervisor  been 
abolished  in  these  four  counties,  and  a  commission  of  assees- 
ment  and  taxation  appointed  by  the  State  to  act  for  the  whole) 

Judge  Denio  admits,  in  one  part  of  his  argument,  that  i,  the 
Police  Commissioners,  assuming  they  were  constitutionally 
appointed,  cannot  be  regarded  as  authorities  of  the  City  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  That  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Btatnte  had  been  limited,  territorially,  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  it  would  have  been  in  conflict  with  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  for  the  election  of  local  officers  by 
the  people ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  must  derive  their  power 
"  to  execute  the  official  functions  which  previous  laws  commits 
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ted  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  City  Jodce,"  from  the  fact  of 
the  creation  of  this  new  "  Metropolitan  district"  of  four  coiin- 
tiea.     This  admisaion  is  fa^  to  the  argument. 

The  Commies i oners,  he  argues,  arc  not  county  or  city  officers, 
but  officers  of  this  new  district,  which  the  Legislature,  in  his 
opinion,  have  the  power  to  create,  because  there  is  no  esspress 


We  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  power  by  its  effects.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  new  order  of  districts,  which  are  neither  county, 
town,  city,  nor  village,  but  displace  and  annihilate  these  by 
absorbing  their  powers,  must  be  tested  aa  a  measure,  by  ita 
effects. 

The  people  of  Kew  York  could  not  have  foreseen  the  present 
emergency,  when  they  made  their  Constitution  ;  and,  conse- 
qnently,  tney  did  not  introduce  a  clause  forbidding  the  creation 
of  such  districte,  for  such  purposes ;  a  reflection  which  leads  us 
again  to  conclude,  that  no  power  exists  in  the  legislative  body 
except  that  which  is  expressly  delegated.  If  we  fail  to  adopt 
this  aa  a  rule ;  or  rather,  if  we  fail  to  recognise  it  as  a  profound 
truth,  wo  are  hable  to  have  all  our  individual  and  local  rights 
absorbed  by  the  Central  Power ;  and  that  would  be  despotism. 

The  question  now  at  issue  between  the  six  judges  and  the  De- 
mocracy of  New  York  is,  whether  or  no  the  Legislature  has  the 
power  of  abolishing  and  absorbing  all  the  local  offices  and  poli- 
tical organizations  of  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  villages  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  six  centralizinjg  judges  declare,  that 
because  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid  it,  tlie  Legislature  has 
that  power. 

The  argument  of  the  six  innovating  judges  is  singularly  con- 
tradictory ;  for  while  it  acknowledges  that  tlie  new  Police  Com- 
missioners  could  not  have  exercised  the  functions  of  city  officers, 
had  the  new  district  been  limited  to  the  "  City  of  New  York," 
the  fact  of  its  embracing  four  counties  gives  vitality  to  the  law, 
displaces  the  functionaries  of  the  city,  and  absorbs  their  powers. 
Soon  after  this  fatal  admission,  the  judges  contend  that  all 
offices  may  be  abolished  except  those  established  by  the 
Constitution  ;  and  that  although  city  officers  with  new  names,  in 
place  of  the  old  ones  abolished,  would  have  to  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  city,  these  new  Crtinraissioners  may  replace  them 
without  any  violation  either  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

If  the  six  judges  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  France,  or 
in  some  part  of  Creat  Britain,  their  sentiments  and  principles 
might  be  excused,  on  account  of  prejudices  and  ideas  inborn 
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and  ineradicable.  But  thej  are  membere  of  the  New  York 
judiciary,  and  we  know  not  whether  wonder  or  indignatipn  pre- 
dominates in  ufi,  when  we  read  their  decision.  They  are  not 
Democrats,  they  are  not  even  Kepnhlicans  in  principle. 
"  "Where,"  they  aak,  "  is  the  prohibition  in  the  Conetitution  for- 
biddins  the  abolition  of  the  local  police  an'angements  of  the 
City  ot  New  York?  It  cannot  be  implied  from  the  auffr^e 
cmif erred  vpon  the  people  and  local  authorities  to  choose  the 
pouce  officers  while  they  are  local.  This  would  Bubordinate 
public  necessities  and  interests,  which  might  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  the  local  office,  to  the  franchise  vested  %n  the  locality,  of  select- 
ing the  officer.  The  more  just  view  is,  that  the  franchise  was 
created  (!)  on  account  of  the  public  interests  connected  with  the 
office,  and  not  that  the  office  was  created  on  account  of  ihefranr 
chise.  The  piAUc  henefita  resulting  from  the  office  led  to  the 
creation  <f  the  local  constituency.  When  it  is  determined  by 
the  authority  to  which  the  OonMii^ion  has  committed  the  solu- 
tion of  such  guestdons,  that  the  offices  as  county  offices  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  expedient,  we  cannot  say  that  they  mvst  be 
oOT^-n/ued  as  county  offices,  in  order  thai  the  constituent  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  ert^oyment  of  the  franchise."    Bah  I 

A  new  idea  that,  that  tlie  "  suffrage"  .has  been  "  conferred" 
npon  the  people  1  We  should  be  elao  t^  learn,  "  merely  for  the 
Bake  of  information,"  as  they  say  in  Connecticut,  who  were  the 
conferrers  1  How  long  has  Judge  Denio  "  been  in  the  country  V 
Why,  there  is  not  an  Irish  voter  of  six  months'  standing  in  New 
York  city,  who  does  not  know  that  a  people  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  suffrage,  hanje  to  take  it;  no  one  will  ever gi/oe  it  to 
them.  Judge  Denio  wishes  to  have  it.  taken  away.  We  shall 
see  what  sncceas  he  and  liis  Black  Kepublican  friends  are  likely 
to  achieve  in  such  a  hopeful  enterprise. 

"  The  act  under  consideration  does  not  propose  to  abolish  any 
of  these  (county  and  city)  divisions,"  "  Oountiosand  cities  are 
not  subverted  by  this  act."  (?)  "  No  subordinate  officers  or  patrol- 
men of  the  police  force  can  be  appointed,  and  funds  for  their 
payment  cannot  be  furnished  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
county  and  city  authorities." 

We  have  placed  the  above  paragraphs  in  juxtaposition,  to 
show  that  the  argument  of  the  six  centralizing  jud^is  an 
apology  for  a  bad  cause.  In  one  sentence  a  principle  is  thrust 
forward  subversive  of  the  popular  liberties,  and  in  the  next  we 
are  told,  that  these  principles  are  only  partially  put  in  operar 
tion ;  that  they  have  left  us  a  little  breathing  time,  a  small  de- 
gree of  freedom ;  but  that  whenever  they  choose  there  is  nothing 
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in  our  Constitntioii  to  prevent  that  laat  misersble  remnant  from 
being  snatched  away. 

To  establiBh  the  principle,  is  to  effect  the  subversion.  Conn- 
tics  and  cities  are  subverted,  not  entirely  bv  this  act,  bat  by  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  which  the  six  centrali- 
zing judges  have  sustained.  These  lawyers  subordinate  ike  elec- 
toral franchise  of  the  people  to  the  wiU  of  the  LeaisU^/wre. 

Franchise,  in  the  present  instance,  is  an  exercise  of  suffrage, 
or  of  electing  public  officers.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  Democratic 
governments ;  it  cannot  be  taken  away  trom  any  man  not  proven 
to  have  been  morally,  or  otherwise,  aisqualifled  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  first  and  fundamental  franchise  is  the  local  one. 
From  local  franchises  arose  the  elements  of  that  larger  but  less 
important  franchise  of  the  State.  That  State  by  its  Oonatitu- 
tion,  established  an  equal  and  combined  exercise  of  the  entire 
franchise  of  all  the  people  for  State  purposes,  and  for  these  alone. 
Local  franchises  cannot  be  interfered  with  or  abolished,  but  re- 
quire to  be  recognised,  and  kept  within  their  natural  bonndariee 
by  the  State. 

Local  franchises  established  by  a  common  right,  interest,  or 
necessity,  must  not  be  confounded  widi  such  divisions  as  wards 
or  districts.  A  ward,  or  a  senate  district,  is  an  arbitrary  division 
for  convenience  of  collecting  the  opinions  or  votee  of  large 
bodies  of  citizens.  The  vote  of  a  ward,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  another  ward,  is  like  a  vote  taken  in  two  different  rtul- 
road  cars,  and  bears  no  analogy  to  the  vote  of  a  town  or  of  a 
city.  A  ward  or  senate  district  is  to  a  city,  or  inland  or  marir 
time  county,  as  a  fr^nent  is  to  an  organized  member ;  a  bit  of 
flesh  to  an  arm,  a  bnck  to  a  column. 

It  is  true  that  these  local  franchises,  such  as  that  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  cannot  be  accurately  defined ;  their  boundaries, 
like  those  of  States,  are  approxiraate ;  they  represent  distinct, 
but  not  well  or  clearly  denned  intcroets,  and  tneir  boundaries  ' 
grow  and  cliange  with  the  vital  movements  of  business  and 
population.  A  franchise,  as  in  tlie  rotten  boroughs  of  England, 
may  die  out  for  want  of  population  j  it  may  enjoy  an  undue 
share  of  prominence  and  power.  It  is  the  duty  of  L^glatnres 
to  ascertain  from  time  to  tune  what  are  these  natural  and  neces- 
sary divisions,  these  organic  aggregates — if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression — and  to  recognise  them.  The  six  judges,  on  the 
contrary,  affirm  that  these  franchises  are  mere  creatures  of  the 
Legislature.    Let  us  reduce  their  argument  to  a  syllogism. 

Majob. — The  Lefipslatnre  is  the  sole  law-making  power,  sove- 
reign, absolute,  and  by  nature,  unlimited. 
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MraoB. — ^Tbe  people  hare  devised  a  CoustitiitioD,  not  impair- 
ing the  sovereign  and  absolute  nature  of  this  power,  but  limit- 
ing its  exercise  in  some  directions,  and  forbiddiDg  acts  which 
encroach  upon  certain  rights  and  liberties,  all  of  which  are 
named,  limited,  defined,  and  established  in  aad  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

CoKCLDSioH. — ^Whatever  exercise  of  power  is  not  forbidden  by 
said  ConstitntioQ,  is  constitutional,  and  conaeqnentlj  just;  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  being  inherently,  and  by  ita  nature 
and  effect,  sovereign  and  unlimited. 

If  the  major  of  thin  syllogism  is  true,  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  the  doctrine  of  English  law,  which  makes  Parlia- 
ment the  sovereign  power,  the  whole  of  which  is  delegated  by 
the  people.  Wim  na  the  people,  and  not  parliaments,  are  die 
sovereigns ;  they  do  not  delegate  the  whole,  but  on]y  a  part, 
e^OTessed  and  defined. 

The  people  aire  the  law-making  power,  sovereign,  absolute, 
and  by  nature  unlimited. 

They  have  devised  a  Constitution  delegating  a  portion,*  and 
wtablifihing  certain  forma  for  the  exera&e  of  that  power  by 
their  representativeB. 

CoNOLUSioN. — ^Theee  representativeflderiving  all  the  power^they 
have  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  can  exercise  only  aa  much 
as  ia  exactly  and  specifically  delegated  in  form  and  substance. 

The  six  lodges  based  their  decision  upon  political  principles, 
adveree  to  Democracy :  we  also,  following  their  example,  have 
Teeted  onre  upon  principles  strictly  poHtical,  but  which  are  the 
essence  of  X)emocracy.  The  issue  is  well  defined ;  a  child  may 
nnderstand  it. 

•fudge  Brown,  who  was  also  sustained  by  Judge  Comstock  in 
hia  dissent,  deserves  the  warmest  approbation  for  his  defence  of 
those  popular  and  indefeasible  rights  of  which  the  Centrahzers 
mean  to  deprive  ns.    He  denies  that  the  Legislature  have  every 

EDwer  not  expressly  inhibited  by  the  Constitution.  By  an  intel- 
gent  construction  of  that  inatrament,  he  proves  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  break  up  the  system  of  local  fi-aachiseB  and  govern- 
ments. "  These  civil  divisions,"  he  says,  "  are  coeval  with  the 
government  The  State  has  never  esd&ted  a  moment  without 
uiem.  They  are  permanent  elements  in  the  trame  of  the 
government." 

*  The  ConstitutioD  proTides  that  the  "  Legulative  pover"  bUbU  be  vwted  in  a 
Senate  sod  Hodm  of  Auembly.  It  does  not  mj  "  the  tekoU  at  the  legislatir* 
power."  The  people  thenuelves,  id  forming  >  Constitution  veie  their  own  lav 
nuken.     The  LeguUtnre  cannot  ohange  Aindaniental  laws. 
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By  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  they  were 
regarded  as  inetitutiona  not  so  mach  of  the  "  State,"  ae  of  the 
people  in  their  personality,  the  sources  of  all  that  a^regate  of 
power  which  forms  tlie  "  State."  They  cannot  be  atolifihed  nor 
their  powers  impaired,  without  abolishing  or  impairing  the 
original  freedom  of  the  people.  The  Constitution  does  not  men- 
tion these  divisions,  nor  provide  for  their  stability,  because  it 
was  not  within  the  power  of  a  convention  asEembled  for  State 
purposes  to  alter  and  modify  the  sources  of  its  own  authority, 
and  because  these  local  institutions  were  regarded  as  being 
"  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  abroMtion  or  destruction." 

We  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  Judge  Brown  by  quoting 
Blac^tone  and  the  legists  in  favor  of  the  stabiHty  of  these  inati- 
tntions,  since  by  the  same  arguments  we  may  prove  the  inviola- 
bihty  of  convents,  monasteries,  and  of  the  crown  itself  ;*  but  we 
sball  endeavor  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  great  fact, 
that  if  they  are  deprived  of  their  local  franchises  they  cease  to 
be  even  a  Kepublic,  much  less  a  Democracy.  The  local  fran- 
chises, says  Judge  Brown,  "  are  the  scats  of  modern  civilization, 
the  nurseries  of  public  spirit,  and  the  centres  of  constitutional 
liberty."  "  They  are  the  oppositee  of  those  Bvetems  wliich  col- 
lect all  power  at  a  common  centre,  to  be  wielded  by  a  common 
(individual)  will,"  and  to  effect  the  purpose  of  a  few  men ; 
"  which  absorb  all  political  authority,  stifle  the  public  voice, 
and  crush  out  the  public  liberty." 

The  argument  of  the  judge  is  full  and  satisfactory.  He 
shows  that  the  Constitution,  when  it  speaks  of  counties,  towns, 
&c.,  speaks  of  what  are  permanent  and  unalterable,  when 
ascertamed  and  defined.  That  changes  of  names,  as  from 
"  county"  to  "  district,"  or  the  blending  of  counties,  does  not 
work  a  deprivation  of  franchise.     The  right  being  in  the  peo- 


'  Both  tbe  partica  to  thii  controrcny  have-  nude  extended  rafereDce  to  British 
1«^1  authorities.  We.  on  our  PBrt,  ahaU  limit  oonelTea  to  &  aiagle  qaotalion. 
"The  power  of  Zing,  Lords,  atld  Commons  is  not  on  arbitrary  power.  They  ftre  the 
tmateeB,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  They  eannot  alienate,  they  cannot  wasta. 
When  we  say  that  the  Le^glature  is  eupreme,  we  tneui  that  it  i»  the  hi^eM 
power  known  to  the  Constitution  :  that  it  is  the  highest  id  comparison  with  the 
other  aubordinate  powers  established  by  the  laws.     In  this  sense   the  word  su- 

Eeme  is  relative,  not  absolute.  The  power  of  the  legialatnrs  is  timited,  not  only 
the  generat  lawi  of  natural  Juitite,  and  the  welfare  of  our  eommnnity,  but  by 
a  forms  and  principlei  of  our  panionlar  Constitation." — Junius'  Deiticotion  of 
his  Letters  U>  the  Gnslish  nation.  This  was  in  177£.  Since  then,  the  doctrine  of 
popular  soTereignty  bos  made  very  slowprogress  in  England,  while  with  ui  ita 
derelopment  was  rapiil  and  complete.  The  practical  doctrine  of  FjigliA  Uw  it, 
Uiat  Parliament  is  absolute  and  supreme,  in  every  aanse. 
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£le,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them  by  any  procesB ;  much 
!88  by  a  constmctioD  of  tiie  Constitution  ■whicn  was  created 
for  their  protection.  It  is  the  thing  we  are  to  protect,  and  not 
the  name.  If  single  counties  must  elect,  vmy  then  united 
counties  must  do  the  same ;  the  rights  of  the  people  being  in 
no  way  altered  by  the  fusing  of  four  counties  into  one. 

The  Judge  shows  that  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  "  all  other  officers"  shall  be  either  elective  or  by 
appointment,  as  the  Legislature  may  direct,  refers  entirely  either 
to  state  officers  or  to  sneh  as  do  not  belong  naturally  to  the 
local  organizations.  But  even  if  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
were  obscure,  it  is  Ae  duty  of  the  Legialature  to  regard  its 
general  intent,  and  not  to  wrest  it  against  right  and  nature. 
They  are  presumed  to  have  some  knowledge  m  popular  right, 
and  should  be  guided  by  such  knowledge. 

Judge  Brown  quotes  a  decision  of  flie  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Errors,  by  which  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
declared  void,  for  the  reason  that  it  took  awaj  s  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  County  and  City  Clerk  of  New  York,  and  gave 
them  to  an  appointee  of  the  State  Gtovemment.*  The  sub- 
stance of  an  office  cannot  be  taken  away  without  destroying 
the  office.  The  elected  officers  of  the  Municipality  of  New 
York  cannot  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  their  power  over 
the  police,  because  it  was  to  the  exorcise  of  that  power  they 
were  elected,  Thepower  was  itself  the  most  essential  portion 
of  the  franchise.  Tdq  argument  from  their  election  cannot  be 
refuted. 

As  there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  Legislatnre  for  the  crea- 
tion of  chancellors,  circuit  judges,  or  other  courts  of  appeal, 
with  new  districts  for  the  same,  nor  any  permanent  class  of  offi- 
cers or  functionaries  which  affect  the  gener^  sTstem  of  the 
government ;  for  the  same  reason,  namety,  that  tne  powers  of 
the  Legislature  are  definite  and  limit«d,  and  that  provision  is 
already  made  for  conducting  the  business  of  courts  by  counties, 
towns,  cities,  and  villages, ;  these  counties,  &c.,  cannot  be 
passed  over,  confused,  blended,  or  abolished ;  nor  any  portion 
of  their  authority  transferred  to  appointees  or  others.  Any 
other  reading  of  the  Constitution  places  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  government  at  the  mercy  of  one  of  its  branches. 

The  oppreBsion  exercised  upon  New  York  City  resembles 
that  which  was  exercised  by  Crreat  Britain  upon  the  American 
colonies.     Officers  with  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of 


*  Wftnier  vt.  The  People    3  Deoio,  S7S. 
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the  citizens  were  appointed  by  the  State,  and  taxes  were  itn- 
poeed  by  the  State  upon  and  within  the  city,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  oppression.  The  power  of  self-government  and 
the  power  of  self-taxation  are  botii  taken  away  by  tliia  new  law. 
The  money  ia  to  be  paid  in  at  Albany,  and  disDuraed  upon  a 
warrant  of  the  treaaarer  of  this  board  of  State  officials.  The 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  emanates  from  the  State 
Government. 

"  The  primary  purpose  of  the  act,"  says  Judge  Brown,  "  is 
to  take  from  the  electors  and  authorities  of  the  two  cities  (New 
York  and  Brooklyn)  all  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  police  force,  and  to  place  it, 
together  with  its  patronage,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Glo- 
vemment."  "  A  State  police,  with  its  prefect  or  chief  at  the 
seat  of  government,  is  a  thing  hitherto  unknown,  and  alien  to 
onr  Bvetem."  It  ia  pure  and  unqualified  despotism.  It  is  a 
transier  of  dl  the  executive  and  efficient  power  of  the  people 
themselves,  civil  and  military,  into  the  hands  of  tJie  Central 
power.  A  patronage  of  fifteen  nuUioDa  of  dollars  aunually  is 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Senate.  The  legis- 
lature are  claimed  by  ihe  new  act  to  enjoy  despotic  controfof 
this  patronage,  to  l^ve  uower  to  transfer  to  itadf  and  for  its 
own  us^  the  power  of  seli-taxation  and  aelf-govemment  hitherta 
Mijoyed  by  the  people. 

The  next  move  will  be  to  appoint  th«  local  assessors,  tax- 
collectors,  and  treasurers ;  the  board  of  sapervisors  will  be 
abolished,  and  the  entire  local  patront^e  of  the  counties  and 
villages  transferred  to  Albany. 

The  plea  aad  excuse  extended  by  the  six  judges  as  a  shield 
for  these  immense  and  despotic  innovations,  is  that  the  Citr  of 
New  York  has  been  badly  and  negligently  governed.  That 
murders  and  robberies,  corruptions  of  the  baJlot-box,  bribery, 
and  many  other  irreguiarides  are  known  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  limits  <rf  the  city.  In  a  word,  that  the  ciUzena  of 
JVow  York  are  no  longer  oa^pcMe  of  ae^-govemment,  and  ham 
consequenU/y  forfeited  ihei/r freedom. 

Whether  the  Commissioners  and  their  friends  are  honester 
men  thau  any  whom  the  people  of  New  York  would  select 
to  administer  their  treasury  ana  police,  is  a  question  so  nice  and 
d^cate,  and  involves  such  a  profound  ana  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  affairs  of  Wall  street,  we 
shall  not  now  attempt  its  inscussion.  It  is  not  the  dishonesty 
of  individual  officials  that  attracts  our  attention,  but  the  fact 
that  a  powerful  party  in  the  State,  known  as  Black  B^publicans, 
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have  made  an  effort,  aud,  for  the  time  being  a  sncceesful  one, 
to  change  the  internal  ejBtem  of  the  gorernment,  withdrawing 
all  the  reserved  power  of  the  people,  and  placing  the  inflnence 
aud  patronage  of  towns,  counties,  cities,  and  villages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Qovemment. 


JENNIE  JUNE'S  LETTEES. 

BT  JSmnE  JUNE  IN  THE  couinsT. 

"PiDoChwYe." 
DzAE  Revtbw  :  I  promited  my  next  tetterihonld  be  from  the  conDtr;,  and 
ao  it  is :  uul  If  Ton  oonld  we  the  spot  where  I  am  now  writiiig,  I  goeu  yon 
wonld  feel  like  leaving  even  yonr  pleaeant  ofBoe,  with  its  nioe  new  oorpet 
(the  moet  prcMntable  editor's  Banotom  I  ever  uw),  and  with  yoar  carpet  bag, 
adsaors,  and  basket,  take  up  yonr  qnarten  here,  for  at  leaat  tbe  remainder  of 
the  aeason.  Now,  I  dare  say  yoQ  imagine  I  am  coaily  seated  in  an  old- 
lasbioned  parlor  of  some  farm-hooae,  which  looks  ont  oo  the  garden ;  that 
every  time  I  gianoe  towards  the  window,  my  eyea  and  nose  are  sainted  with 
loDg  rowB  of  san-flowen,  and  alaring  hollylioi^  and  that  I  am-ln  raptores 
wiui  little  kroods  of  ehickena,  and  new  milk.  Kot  at  aU,  von  haven't  hit  it 
onoe,  and  wonld  not  if  yoa  were  to  gocea  s  year.  Bo  I  will  be  good-natored 
and  tdl  yon. 

I  am  than  all  atone,  under  the  shadow  of  a  magnifioent  old  pine,  in  the 
centre  of  a  piece  of  woods,  which  we  call  "  Pine  Grora."    My  throne  is  a 
wide  garden  seat,  made  of  rough  logs,  and  upon  it  I  am  stretched  in  a  "  oare- 
lew"  attitnde :  with  my  portMio  in  my  lap ;  this  is  my  excuse  for  illegible 
ohirogTaphy,  bnt  nothing  oan  exonse  stupidity  in  tlie  matter  of  an  epistle, 
-written  nnder  droamstanoce  that  wonld  inspire  even  Piokena's  "bt  boy" 
with  mmenal  emotdona. 
On  every  ride,  before,  and  all  arotmd  me,  I  am  ahnf  in  by 
"U^otio  woods  of  erer  rigorons  green, 
Stage  above  atage,  hj^  waving  o'er  the  billi ; 
Or  to  ths  fiu'  horizoa  vide  diffused, 
A  bonndlesi  deep  inteiuity  of  ihade." 

These  wild  bejg^ta,  npon  which  the  "  Emperor"  (onr  pine  treet — hon^ 
I  call  it  "Mayer  Wood")  is  sil«at«d  about  mid-way,  are  crowned  by 
the  towering  '*£a^'B  (difi^"  npon  whose  enmmit  a  oaatdlated  mansion 
looks  pron<uy  down  npon  ne  smaller  people  below;  for  my  temporary 
bonu  ia  an  ola-Ja^oned  eonntry-bottae,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiJ],  with  a  fine 
old  lawn  in  thmt,  npon  whid  we  danae  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  wide,  ram- 
bfing  uaaa  all  TcnH,  npOD  whidi  w*  raoe  with  "Nero,"  and  "Jip,"  thatia, 
I  and  BotDebody  elae,  not  the  "we"  eAitoriaL 

Bat  tkaae  pleaaant  ol^ta  an  hiddan  by  the  .treae,«nd  I  can't  go  hwoe 
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yet,  80  yon  mast  be  oontent  to  rerame  joai  nutio  seat  with  me ;  and  between 
times,  when  we  are  tired  of  li^teniog  to  the  delicioos  gosh  of  "  ottered  har- 
monies" from  the  "  riewless"  minstrels  of  the  forest,  I  will  tell  yon  my  ''  ez- 
perienoe,"  and  make  some  "  observatioDS." 

WtVBS  CI  THB  CoDirtBT  AND  HUBBAlTDa  IN  TOWIT. 

There  never  was  so  unpleasant  a  spring  in  TSew  York  as  the  one  jost  put, 
and  it  was  deUghtfbl  to  escape  from  the  gloomy  forebodinss,  the  inceaaant, 
dismal,  and  dreary  rain  {I  suppose  you  have  not  had  so  much  of  that  lately), 
and  the  dull  bricks  and  morUr,  and  feel  the  pure  air  and  gentle  infloanoeB  of 
green  fields,  even  if  they  did  oome  throngh  a  small  sqnare  inch  of  window, 
and  with  all  the  agreeeble  accessories  of  a  railroad  oar.  Indeed,  so  comply 
was  the  effect,  that  I  felt  like  fraternizing  with  all  mankind,  and  looked 
ronnd  before  settling  myself  to  wander  through  the  "  Harshalsea,"  with 
"Little  Dorrit,"  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  upon  whom  I  conld  bestow  some 
portion  of  my  snperfluons  good  nature. 

Decidedly  the  best  time  to  go  into  the  oonntry  is  Saturday  attemoon.  On 
this  day  the  oars  are  ftall  of  anzions  hnabands  and  fathers,  laden  with  myate- 
rions  packages;  who  stop  at  all  sorts  of  lovely  little  nooks  along  the  ronto, 
where  they  are  waited  for  by  the  most  eigoyable- looking  "  Rookaways,"  coD- 
taining  a  pretty  wife,  fresh  and  smiUng,  in  aU  the  glory  of  her  newest  mna- 
lin,  and  a  crowd  of  bright,  noisy,  laoghin^  children,  fvho  dive  into  "  papa's" 
pockete,  poll  his  monstaohe,  swinK  on  Lis  new  coat,  and  commit  varions 
other  eooenlrioitiee,  to  which  he  submits  with  a  patience  for  whii^  no  one 
wonld  give  him  credit  who  came  across  his  dignity  in  his  oonnting-honse  or 
on '"Change." 

There  are  also  plenty  of  slender  yomig  gentlemen,  with  their  black  leather 
bags,  in  nwv  summer  snite,  in  all  stages  of  indpiunt  whisker,  who,  on  this  ever 
to  be  ronembered  day,  manage  to  escape  from  store  and  office,  and  with  a  cleaa 
shirt,  and  the  last  piaoe  of  music,  take  a  smiliag  adieu  of  the  metropolis, 
and  lato  in  the  evening  "  drop  in"  npon  some  sixty-sixth  couotij  oousin,  who  is 
enohunted  to  receive  a  "  city  bean,  and  will  gratify  his  vanity  by  taking  him 
to  chm«h  the  next  morning,  to  be  looked  at  asbanoa  by  the  village  girls,  who 
he  inugines  are  ready  to  die  with  envy. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  wives  In  the  oouitry,  and  fansbands  in 
town )  Certdnly  not  mnch ;  but  some  such  direction  my  wandering  thoughta 
took  as  I  looked  around  on  the  Saturday  ai^moon  before  meationed,  and  saw 
the  largo  proportion  of  the  two  olaases  of  individnals  of  whom  I  speak. 
Finally,  my  eyes  rested  on  a  young  and  very  pretty  woman,  who  sat  t>eaide 
me,  not  city  bred,  I  was  sure,  ber  blue  eyes  were  too  ingenious,  and  the  skirt 
of  her  striped  ullc  too  moderate  for  that.  Some  emotion  which  o^tated  her 
was  also  very  apparent,  for  the  sweet  eyes  glanoed  restlessly,  and  then  filled 
witii  toare. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  tell  how  her  oonfidcnoe  was  won,  and  she  told  me 
the  story  of  her  simple  life.  How  her  hnsband,  a  city  gentieman,  for  whom 
she  had  an  astonishing  admiration,  wooed  and  won  her,  a  poor  village  girl, 
lived  with  her  where  she  was  bom  until  he  became  distatufied,  and  longed 
for  the  excitement  of  city  life.  How  he  then  hired  a  pretty  oottage  for  her- 
self and  child,  and  oommeoced  bnsineas  in  town,  from  whence  he  used  to  vidt 
her  onoe  a  week,  or  as  often  as  mercantile  oarea  wonld  permit  How  t^ieee 
visits  had  grown  less  and  less  frequent  until  it  was  now  three  months  since 
she  had  seen  him,  and  almost  craxy  with  watching  and  anxiety,  she  had  IcA 
bar  child,  and  travelled  to  New  Tork,  hoping  to  hear  something  of  the  tmant 
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one.  Yaia  hopel  Knowing  no  one,  the  bad  expended  her  small  resonroes 
on  B  DBelMS  qn^t,  and  was  now  retoming  with  &  hreaking  heart  to  her  deso- 
late home. 

Yoa  can  imagine  my  feelinga  while  listoning  to  this  sad  story.  I  oonld 
have  annihilated  the  wretch  and  all  masooline  bamaiuty  with  him,  the  Mth- 
leas,  (ieoeiving,  miaerable  ainnern.  I  begged  her  not  to  mind,  that  all  men 
were  brntes,  and  ended  by  orying  with  her,  bo  that  I  had  to  pat  my  veil  down 
nntdl  the  Condaotor  soreeohed  "Pine  Apple  Depot^'  wbioh  being  my  deetina' 
tioD,  I  ahook  hands  fervently  with  my  new  aoqnaintonce,  gave  her  my  adilreaa, 
took  hers,  and  was  soon  seated  at  the  pleasant  tea-table  of  the  Mends  who 
were  waiting  to  reoeive  me.  This  poor  child's  fiite  \%  a  warning  to  wivea 
not  to  remain  in  the  conntry  when  their  boabanda  are  in  town. 

OouNTEY  GiBLs,  AS  City  Witeb. 

As  a  general  mle,  there  is  little  tmth  in  the  vast  quantity  of  staff  got  off 
about  the  snperior  imiocence,  aimplicity,  and  trnthfulnesa  of  oonntry  g^rls. 
They  are  nearly  always  reatleaa,  dissati^ed,  and  tormented  by  an  inoesaant 
demre  to  change  the  qoiet  of  their  coantry  home  for  the  excitement  of  the 
metropolis.  There  is  to  tbem  a  world  of  magic  and  &scination  in  the  very 
idea  of  city  life;  it  means  to  them  a  never  ending  round  of  balls,  theatres, 
drestdng,  and  flirtation;  it  means  always  going  to  the  opera,  and  receiving 
innumerable  bouquets  from  elegant  young  gentlemen;  knowing  the  ]at«st 
feshlona,  and  being  authority  on  all  matters  of  taste ;  in  fact,  a  perfect  Alad- 
din's lamp,  whiob  one  has  only  to  tonoh,  and  are  immediately  sarronnded  by 
everything  bright  and  beautiml. 

It  ther^ore  often  bappena,  that  prudent  young  men  who  married  Miss 
Simplicity  in  the  countr^,  find  her  transformed  to  Mra.  Extravaganoe  in 
town;  not  content  with  hving  up  to  their  means,  hut  desirous  of  outstripping 
every  one  else  in  fashionable  folly. 

Ab  a  matter  of  conrse  they  are  sure  to  aii{|Je  for  the  atray  fish,  in  the  sha^ 
of  clerks,  and  otjier  poor  devils,  who  contrive  to  skin  themselves,  or  their 
employers,  out  of  a  two  weeks' Jannt  into  mral  felicity  in  the  summer  seaaon, 
and  if  the  unfortunate  tittle  troaC  bite,  as  they  do  oooadonally,  poor  Mias  Bim- 
plici^  is  astonished  to  find  her  ardent  antioipataons  reduced  to 

A  bnen  snit,  $6  00 ; 

One  obeok  d!o.,  $6  60; 

Two  sbirte,  and  an  old  one ; 

A  minlatnre  edition  of  a  ocular; 

Cravat,  do. ; 

One  p^  of  Books  (which  might  have  belonged  to  Abbot's  "young  Chris- 
tian);" 

One  pur  pumps  (Just  beginning  to  break) ; 

A  bottle  of  Mooassar ; 

Another  of  Eau  de  Cologne ; 

A  lodging  tn  a  obeap  boarding-houae ; 

A  small  monstaohe; 

And  $10  per  week. 
What  a  reality  I  to  wait  upon  snoh  golden  visions. 

Very  different  from  this  tribe  of  silly  damsels  is  my  particular  pet^  Sue 
Hawthorn,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  introdnce  yon.  The  wildest  witoh  in  all 
the  oonntry  round ;  and,  b^o  nare  of  your  heart,  the  preUJeat  one  into  the 
bargun.  Imaf^e  a  slender,  delicate  form,  light  and  graceliil  ns  an  antelope, 
a  bnght  face  varying  in  expreetdon  with  every  ohanging  emotion,  and  illnmi- 
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tutted  bv  a  pair  of  wonderM  iaxk.  tr/t^  sometimes  eompletdv  veiled  by  tli^ 
loDK  lasbeB,  and  anon  bnrsttng  npon  7011  like  a  flash  of  rognish  snnli^t.  Add 
to  tbia  a  wealth  of  magnificent  dark  hair,  which  viill  &II  into  wavea  and  all 
aorta  of  lince,  bat  a  sbwght  line,  and  yon  hare  a  true  pictore  of  Bne  Haw- 

I  irntBt  t«ll  70a  one  ihing  she  did  the  other  day,  whioh  thon^  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rales  of  the  striat«at  propriety,  was  very  amn^ng,  I  assure  yon. 
l^at  Saturday  quite  an  excitement  was  created  among  the  yonng  ladiee  in  the 
vidnity,  by  the  arriTal  of  the  only  son  of  Squire  Hmtow,  with  a  friend  of 
his,  yoQDg,  rich,  handsome,  and  jnst  retnmed  from  Earope.  All  Pineapple- 
ville  was  in  Qommotior,  and  this  was  iccreased  on  Monday  morning  by  the 
hasty  tssne  of  invitations  for  a  frolic  at  Sqnire  Harrow's  that  very  even- 
ing, l>ecaase  the  yonng  gentlemen  were  to  leave  the  next  murning. 

Such  a  fixing  of  mnslm  and  barese  dresses,  such  a  bnying  np  of  ribbon  and 
lace  at  the  village  store,  such  a  display  of  hoops,  bosoms,  and  white  Icid 
gloves ;  bnt  everybody  supposed  Sue  would  outshine  them  sJI,  she  being  the 
acknowledged  belle,  and  the  only  dangfater  of  arich  widowed  father.  ^Evening 
came,  and  everylmdy  was  at  Squire  Harrow's  but  Sue ;  the  gentlemen  were 
evidently  disappointed,  but  tried  to  console  themselves  by  making  fiin  of  an 
atiBurd  Ettle  contrivance,  who  was  dreased  in  an  exoneration  of  everything 
ridiculous,  whether  for  her  own  amusement  or  other  people's  no  one  oonld 
determine.  Her  hair  was  drawn  tightly  back  fh>m  her  forenead,  and  twisted 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  from  which  projected  a  high  tortoisefihell  comb. 
flanked  on  each  side  by  immense  rosettes  of  bine  ribbon ;  huge  old-fuihioned 
ear-rings  icere  Enspended  from  her  ears ;  and  iLe  face  of  an  old  silver  watch 
did  duty  Bs  a  breastpin ;  a  nnrrow,  &dod  pink  muslin  skirt  was  drawn  tightly 
over  a  tremendons  hoop,  and  looped  up  into  long  streamers  by  old  pink  rib- 
bon. Striped  blue  Blockings  and  tbick  calf-flkin  shoes  completed  her  attir^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  lid  of  a  tin  sanoepen  from  which  the  handle  hail 
long  since  departed,  bnt  now,  scrubbed  bright,  answered  for  a  houqnet-hdder 
— bonqnet  being  oomoosed  of  inonstrona  red  peonies,  with  a  snnflower  in  t^ 
centre,  and  a  &n,  uie  dimensioua  of  the  ''Indian  Punka"  in  WaDack's 
theatre. 

Imagine  this  flgnre,  with  a  broad  Yankee  dialect,  contriving  to  attract  all 
the  attention  from  the  exquisitely  dressed  bellee,  even  that  of  the  city  beaux, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  more  taste,  and  keeping  them  in  roars  of  laugh- 
ter at  her  witty  repartees.  Wasn't  it  provoking?  of  conree  only  Sue  oonld 
have  done  it;  and,  by  the  way,  here  ane  cornea  to  say  that  it  is  nearly  tea- 
time  ;  that  we  are  to  have  tea  in  the  "  pavilUon,"  and  that  I  promised  to 
make  a  "  Floating  Island"  for  the  important  occasion.  Yon  want  to  know 
all  abont  the  pavilion?  Well,  yon  shall  bv  and  by.  It  is  not  a  French, 
Qredan,  Boman,  or  Tnscan  snmmer-bonse,  ont  bnilt  of  logs,  like  this  g&rden 
•eat,  with  a  delighttbl  rough  ungainly  centre  table,  npon  vhich  one  can  eat, 
drink,  or  go  to  eleep ;  but  here  is  Sue,  out  of  breath.  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  how 
von  stare;  wbere's  yonr  manners!  take  off  yonr  hat  and  make  your  best 
bow,  and  do  credit  to  yonr  happy  friend, 

JbHIOB  JtTBB. 
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WILLIAM  L.  MAECT. 


Thk  penaaneut  tame  of  a  great  man  can  only  reach  ita  con- 
sanunatioa  in  the  tribuaale  of  poateritj,  and  yet  cotemporary 
fame  ia  a  governmeDt  like  tae  government  of  the  United 
States,  sometimes  reaches  to  a  degree  prophetjcally  indicatlTO 
cf  the  grander  judgment  of  ages.  Especially  ma;  this  he  true 
when  a  people  recoffnise  in  a  pubhc  eeryant  a  public  bene- 
factor, whose  career  m  life  has  oeen  signalized  by  ao  endlesB 
variety  of  achievemente,  so  devoted  to  the  salutuy  pntposee 
of  liberty  and  of  hnmanity  as  to  be  eventful  in  the  history 
of  the  ■world.  The  common  judgment  of  men  in  commum- 
ties  where  intelligeoce  ia  diasemmated,  where  reason  is  cul- 
tivated, and  where  truth  prevails,  is  the  highest  authority  on 
earth,  for  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  infallibility  attainable  by 
man.  True  enough,  a  great  name  may  have  gathered  in  forc- 
ing its  colossal  way  through  the  minds  of  men,  enmities  and 
prejudices,  which  mnfit  die  out  before  the  leas  impasBioned 
decree  of  history  may  pronounce  the  more  impartial  judement 
of  poBterity.  But  when,  notwithstanding  the  enmities,  and  pre- 
judices, and  passions  which  bare  accumulated  from  the  connicts 
and  contests  of  forty  years  of  active  life,  in  settling  not  alone 
the  governmental  poUcy  of  a  people,  but  the  party  pohey 
which  divided  that  people,  the  public  voice  is  hoard  with  one 
accord  to  pronounce  a  name,  as  in  itself  representative  by  its 
own  individuality  of  grand  achievements  in  jurisprudence, 
diplomacy,  and  statesmanship. — then  the  public  jnd^nent  can 
be  no  undue  assumption  of  the  prerogatives  of  liistory,  for  it 
becomes  the  pnblic  decree  of  the  people ;  aud  then,  if  ever,  the 
phQosophical  theorist  can  insist  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God. 

Ab  an  eminent  historian  has  well  said,  the  best  of  all  govem- 
DtentB  rests  on  the  many  and  not  on  the  few ;  on  persons  and  not 
on  property ;  on  the  free  development  of  public  opinion,  and  not 
on  autnority.  So  may  it  be  said  that  fame  comes  from  the 
many,  not  from  the  few ;  from  acts,  not  from  prejudices ;  &om 
the  aeliberate  opinions  of  commuuitiee,  and  not  from  the  iso- 
lated opinions  of  individoals.  Our  own  history  proves  the  fact: 
for  there  has  been  no  period  more  prolific  of  great  men; 
none  in  whic^b  the  people  more  clearly  oiscemed  the  right,  and 
none  in  which  the  ^irit  of  God  more  palpably  breathed 
.  throngh  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  masses,  than  have 
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nniformlj  sJgn&lized  Democratic  equality  in  America,  and 
marked  the  choice  of  Democratic  leaders  in  the  affaire  of  our 
government. 

We  have  reached  a  mournful  event  which  illnstrateB  these 
tmths.  A  great  man  has  lallen — a  man  vrfaoee  civic  histoiy  illa- 
minates  and  illnstrates  the  archives  of  oar  countrj ;  he  has  fallen 
too,  at  a  period  when  he  had  bnt  jnet  stepped  from  the  whirl- 
ing succeeeion  of  thoee  exciting  measnreB  which  have  bo  mnch 
agitated  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  policy  of  onr  Govem- 
ment ;  fallen  too,  just  as  he  bad  consammated  by  the  crowning 
acts  of  his  statesmanship  a  career  of  nearly  half  a  century  is 
puhhc  life,  while  the  world  was  reviewing  and  enlogizing  his 
career  as  he  was  stepping  into  retirement ;  and  as  It  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  decreed  it.  Statesmen,  in  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  were  bo  radiating  the  glories  of  his  miri- 
valled  diplomacy  as  to  illuminate  his  way  to  the  tcnnh,  in  which 
he  80  Bnddenly  but  so  peacefully  slumbers. 

At  this  tomb  let  ne  pause,  and  in  recalling  the  life  of  him 
whom  it  conceals,  trace  the  career  he  has  immortalized,  and 
atndv  the  lessons  it  inculcates. 

William  L.  Marcy  had  no  elements  of  adventitious  fame. 
His  whole  life  is  proof  of  tbe  aaeertion.  It  was  solid,  concise, 
podtiTe  matter  of  fact  progreasion  in  the  building  up  of  its  own 
proportions — as  step  by  step  he  aseended  by  action  and  by 
growth  into  the  concrete  reality  he  himsdf  had  fashioned,  and 
he  himself  had  finished.  His  progress  was  not  rapid,  but  it  was 
certain,  No  eeoHan-toned  genius  gave  inspiration  to  his  elo- 
quence, and  no  meteoric  glow  of  brilliancy  ever  lent  its  attrac- 
tions to  his  career.  "  Passion  never  blew  the  gale"  that  started 
him  on  the  sea  of  life  ;  but  elevating  himself  by  the  force  of  his 
own  will,  he  battled  his  way  into  manhood,  full  of  the  vigor  of 
toil,  and  ^iued  strength  with  trials  that  made  experience  useinl 
to  him.  Shaping  thoughts  into  acts,  and  moulding  opportuni- 
ties into  dedicated  privileges  which  his  judgment  forced  his 
ambition  to  adopt,  he  stepped  at  the  very  mom  of  life  upon  the 
road  to  fame.  Winning  his  way  into  notice,  by  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  genius  of  labor,  and  by  assuming  to  do  that  whidi 
the  exigences  of  the  times  required  to  be  done,  he  made  no 
panees  for  the  dissipating  allurements  of  youth,  and  was 
attracted  by  no  follies  that  Uireateued  to  dim  tbe  star  of  promise 
that  was  before  him.  Earning  the  means  which  procured  him 
the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  character  in  hie  imU,  and  began  in  the  start  to  be,  that 
which  he  came  to  he,  in  the  end. 
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Let  06  examine  the  progress  by  whidi  his  character  grew 
into  proportions,  and  Btady  the  order  of  architectnre  by  wliicb 
his  labor  added  strength  and  glory  to  his  renown,  until  the 
measure  of  his  days  was  full.  Adopting  the  profesfflon  of  the 
law,  he  pnrBoed  its  study  with  the  persistency  which  cha- 
racterized the  ambitious  energy  of  a  spell  man  until  he 
became  as  clear  an  exponent  ol  its  principles  as  a  Mansfield, 
and  as  great  an  expounder  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  Nations  as  a 
GrotiuB — and  yet,  he  had  hardly  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
bis  profession,  oefore  the  war  of  181 2  allured  him  to  the  service 
of  bis  country  to  repel  the  agressions  of  its  enemies.  Having 
examined  the  qneebons  with  care  which  preceded  the  war  and 
led  to  it,  he  shouldered  bis  musket  and  volunteered  bis  services 
to  Governor  Tompkins  to  defend  the  right.  Foremost  in  the 
ranks,  at  St.  Kegis  he  laid  bis  bands  apon  the  first  standard  of 
colors  conquered  from  the  enemy,  and  did  not  lay  down  his 
arms  until  peace  was  proclaimed.  He  entered  the  anny  to 
defend  a  principle  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  dig- 
nity and  to  the  welfare  of  our  government,  and  when  the  war 
bad  closed,  he  t^>ok  up  the  pen  to  demonstrate  its  jaatification, 
and  to  silence,  so  far  as  he  might,  the  spirit  which  had  led  to 
the  Hartford  Convention,  and  was  stimulating  a  Federal  antago- 
nism to  Bepublican  institutions,  in  the  very  first  trial  of  our 
dcTOtion  to  the  principles  of  the  Democracy,  under  the  Oonsti- 
tataon.  His  pen,  like  his  sword,  attracted  the  attention  of  pa- 
triots, and  bis  first  step  was  taken  on  the  road  to  eminence. 

From  the  hoy  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  be  was  soon  to  beeome 
the  man  in  places  of  trust  and  honor.  Inspired  br  principles 
of  Democratic  fiuth  in  the  capacity  of  the  people,  ne  believed 
it  to  be  the  daty  of  Americans  to  secure  the  culture  and  hap- 
piness of  the  masses,  by  teaching  them  reliance  upon  tiiem- 
aelves.  Maintuning  ikhfaiih,  his  Ufe  commenced  and  termma- 
ted.  And  from  tbe  hour  of  his  enlistment,  whether  we  study 
bis  career  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  trace  it  throneh  the  various 
civic  trusts  reposed  in  him ;  whether  as  Adjutant-General,  Comp- 
troller, Judge,  United  States  Senator,  Governor  of  the  State, 
Secretary  of  War,  or  Secretary  of  Stata ;  to  the  hour  when  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon,  the  chiming  of  bells,  the  music  and  festiTi- 
ties  of  the  people  over  tbe  AnniTersary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence ;  yea,  from  the  hour,  when  at  St.  Begis,  he  was  amid  the 
roar  of  battle,  in  defence  of  his  country,  to  the  hour  when  be 
ascended  from  earth  to  heaven,  bstening  to  the  jubilant  tones 
of  rejoicing  freemen,  be  never  faltered  in  bia  devotion  to  De- 
mocracy, or   failed  in  throwing  around  his  official  acta  the 
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highest  dignity  and  poritf  of  porpoee.  Ab  Ai^ataa  t-GieDeral, 
he  became  acquainted  Tnth  the  military  dependenoiee  of  tha 
State.  Ab  Comptroller,  he  examiDetl,  regulated,  developed, 
and  sjBtematizea  ite  moneyed  reBOuroes  and  ite  financial  powers. 
Ascending  from  these  trusts  which  he  honored,  and  from  con- 
ceded legal  abUitiea  which  he  acquired,  by  appointment  he 
took  his  Beat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  to  leave  the 
iQipreBs  of  liifl  mind  upon  ita  jurisprndence,  oa  he  had  upon  the 
nuEtary  and  financial  branches  of  the  government  From  1828 
to  1831  he  was  on  the  bench.  As  a  Judge,  he  was  patient  to 
hear,  studious  and  impartial  in  examining,  and  prompt  in  de- 
ciding; clear,  concise,  and  pointed,  his  decieions  were  poeitivd 
legal  illuminations  of  every  question  they  discusaed.  But  he 
had  hardly  entered  the  wide  field  of  jurisprudence  before  the  Le- 
gislative aepartment  of  the  State,  in  1831,  elected  him  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  career  in  the  Senate  was 
brief,  bat  active.  It  was  at  a  period  when  men  had  to  be  bold 
and  defiant,  or  cowardly  and  complaisant.  It  was  when  the 
Btmgglee  of  an  effete  system  of  financial  errore  was  wavering  ia 
the  opinions  of  men ;  when  corruption  claimed  control,  and  De- 
mocracy was  battling  against  capital  for  truth ;  when  class  \^ 
gislation  demanded  the  protection  of  tari& ;  and  political  spe- 
colatore  looked  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  puolio 
lands  to  sostain  political  dependents.  But  Ur.  Marcy  remained 
true  to  the  advocacy  of  Democratic  equalitiee,  and  added  to  hia 
reputation  the  renown  of  a  Senatorial  fame,  aoqaired  by  active 
participation  in  nearly  every  diBcuseion  whioh  agitated  partiee, 
or  excited  the  Senate  during  )iis  membership.  He  had  been  in 
the  Senate  but  two  years  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  in  January,  1838,  he  entered  upon  the  responsible 
duties  of  that  office.  In  the  performance  <£  the  trusts  whioh 
belong  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,  Governor  Marcy 
was  (^led  upon  to  exercise  a  degree  of  anthori^  and  of  influ- 
ence which  no  longer  belong  to  the  funotiona  of  that  position. 
The  period  was  replete  with  the  excitements  which  made  dis- 
Unctive  the  adinimBtnUion  of  General  Jackson,  and  succeeded 
the  formation  of  those  personal  and  vindictive  animosities  which 
dgnalizod  the  Anti-Masonic  era  of  political  warfare  in  New 
York.  The  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  reorganizing  of  the 
financial  system  of  the  State  ana  of  the  nation,  and  the  consoli- 
dating of  that  order  of  political  ethics  which  immortalized  the 
administration  of  Gencu«l  Jackson,  and  gave  consistency  to 
the  practical  tlieories  of  the  Democracy,  made  every  step 
in  the  duties  «f  the  olfioe  of  Governor  reiponsible,  critical. 
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and  important  Oovemor  !tf  arcy  was  equal  to  the  crisis.  He 
did  not  &lter  for  a  moment  in  hie  dnty  to  the  Democracr,  to 
the  State,  or  to  hinuelf.  For  three  successire  terms  he  nlled 
and  honored  the  office.  His  history  during  that  period  (which 
terminated,  Jannarv  1, 1839),  ie  the  histoir  of  New  York,  and 
Kew  York  has  no  ftirer  page  on  her  hrignt  escntcheon.  The 
csosea  which  led  to  the  aeteat  of  the  Democracy,  and  through 
it  to  the  election  of  GJovemor  Seward,  are  too  remote  from  me 
object  of  this  sketch  to  elicit  further  notice.  It  is  enough  in  re- 
lation to  the  event  to  say,  that  no  occupant  of  the  Gubernatorial 
ohair  ever  left  it  dignified  by  a  brighter  record,  or  threw  around 
it  nobler  graces  of  virtue,  or  higher  elements  of  fimmesa  and 
patriotiam,  than  William  L.  Marcy. 

From  January,  1889,  to  March  4, 1845,  he  remained  in  pri' 
Vate  life ;  but  ie  had  become  too  clearly  identified  in  all  that 
related  to  ^e  welfare  and  progress  of  our  people,  to  the  per- 
manency and  perpetuity  of  our  political  institutions,  and  to  the 
Bnccees  and  supremacy  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  remain  an 
idle  observer  ot  the  contests  which  were  to  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  the  futurei  He  carried  no  ostentation  into  hia  retirement, 
but  stepped  from  public  duties  to  the  dnties  of  a  citizen,  and  of 
a  Democrat,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  obligations  he  owed 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  Democracy.  Taking  part  in  all  that 
concerned  the  integrity  of  our  politick  progreesiou,  and  in  every 
qnestioii  which  entered  into  the  political  issoes  that  preceded  the 
nominations  and  election  of  1844,  he  shirked  no  responsibility 
in  the  enunciation  of  his  opinions,  and  faltered  in  no  dnty  which 
pertained  to  their  support.  Indeed,  so  clear  was  his  position 
upon  those  questions  which  signalised  the  contest  for  supremacy 
between  the  adherents  to  the  policy  and  to  the  principles  which  len 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  principles  and  policy  whicd 
led  to  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Clay,  that  upon  the  election  of  thh 
former,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  his  advisers,  and  on  the  4te 
of  March,  1845,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War. 
Upon  the  dignity  and  ability  with  which  he  administered  the 
complex  and  the  multifarious  dnties  which  pertained  to  that 
department  of  government  during  the  Mexican  war,  there  is 
neither  need  of  comment  nor  praise,  and  yet,  in  referetice  to  it, 
it  will  neither  be  considered  ill  timed  nor  as  too  commendatory, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Senator  Dickinson,  who  declared  at  the 
Some  Convention  in  1849,  "  that  he  had  conducted  a  campaign 
in  a  manner  unheard  of  before,  in  the  annals  of  brilliant  war- 
fare, witiiont  a  single  reverse,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  battle,"  and 
that  he  "  by  his  own  indomitable  will,  aagacioua  foresight  and 
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skill,  literally  planted  tlie  stars  and  stripes  od  the  halls  of  tlie 
Montezumas,  while  he  directed  the  struggle  which  resulted  in 
adding  halt'  a  continent  to  our  possesaionB,  a  vast  empire  on  the 
Pacitic,  rich  in  mineral  treasures  as  the  gold  and  gems  of  the 
East." 

In  connexion  with  this  eminent  etateBuian's  opinion,  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  reply  of  Secretary  Mai-cy  to  General  Scott's  cele- 
brated letter  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  war,  may  not  be  altogether 
out  of  place.  iTie  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  is 
too  familiar  to  require  a  recital  of  the  animosities  which  divided 
our  people  as  to  tlie  policy  which  led  to  its  declaration.  It  is 
well  Known  that  unscrupulous  enemies  of  tlie  Democracy,  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  tlie  eountiy  to  gain  the 
momentary  applause  of  fanatics,  boldly  consigned  our  soldiery 
"  to  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves,"  while  they  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  withhold  supplies  from  the  army. 
But  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  contest,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  which  were  continually  interposed  to  its  success,  the 
array  was  found  to  be  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  ih&x 
supplies  at  the  proper  depots,  and  its  numbers  proportioned  to  the 
enemies  and  power  to  be  conquered.  This  state  of  facts  did  not 
result  from  any  merely  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
bat  was  the  legitimate  sequence  of  that  careful  elabora- 
tion of  details  into  which  the  foresight  of  Secretary  Marcy  had 
led  him  before  a  single  order  was  given.  Fortitied  by  this 
preparation.  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  the  command.  How 
gallantly  he  filled  the  position ;  with  what  consummate  power  of 
generalship  he  made  use  of  the  means  placed  under  his  control ; 
what  national  glory  he  achieved,  and  what  immortal  renown  he 
won  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  chieftain  on  tihe  field  of  battle, 
or  to  the  general  in  the  plana  of  tlie  camp,  has  passed  into  his- 
toty,  and  needs  neither  commendation  nor  eulogy.  Bnt  when 
General  Scott,  either  to  avenge  fancied  wrongs,  or  to  resent 
imaginary  slights,  which  had  been  insinuated  iuto  bis  mind  by 
personal  friends  and  political  associates,  who  were  combined  in 
opposition  to  the  war,  addressed  the  Secretary  his  letter  of  Feb. 
12th,  1848,  which  was  responded  to  April  21st  of  the  same 
year,  the  war  on  the  field  fiad  terminated  but  to  give  place  to 
a  contest  In  which  the  jp^i  became  the  weapon  instead  of  the 
sword.  In  this  contest,  the  Cato  of  the  department  was  om- 
queror  of  the  Aristides  of  the  tent  Public  opinion,  with  a 
unanimity  without  a  parallel,  conceded  the  ability  and  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  Secretary's  reply.  It  was  more  than  a'defence ; 
it  was  an  annihilation  of  every  pretence  of  injustice  upon  which 
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it  claimed  to  b«  fonnded.  Its  logical  accaracj  silenced'  oppoei- 
tion,  and  its  manlr  dignity  commanded  respect ;  for  everjtiiiiig 
that  bad  been  done  Lad  been  well  done,  and  everything  was 
done  that  the  conntry,  the  fature,  or  lame  conld .  demand  to 
place  Cteneral  Scott  m  the  most  enviable  position  as  a  Com- 
mander, and  the  administration  of  the  War  Department  upon 
the  highest  Bcale  of  statesmanship. 

Leaving  the  public  'service  on  the  accession  of  Oeneral  Tay- 
lor to  the  Presidency,  Gioveraor  Marcy,  though  in  private  life, 
still  participated  with  unabated  interest  in  every  question  which 
concerned  the  country  or  was  connected  with  die  succces  of 
those  principles  of  Democracy  to  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
largely  devoted  his  life.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Presi- 
dential contest  of  1848  to  the  accession  of  General  Fierce  to 
power  in  1653,  his  part  was  distinctly  taken  and  his  position 
was  well  defined.  Kepudiating  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  tliose  obligations  which  had  consoUdated  the  States 
into  a  united  government,  he  had  but  one  guide — ^Thb  Consti- 
Tunotr ;  but  one  aim — the  pkeskbvation  and  iNTEaBrrr  of  isb 
Union.  During  this  period  he  excited  enmities  and  engendered 
hatreds  which  hive  become  hbtorical  by  the  importance  of  their 
effects  upon  the  party,  and  by  the  long  and  endless  traces  they 
have  left  and  are  leaving  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  may  not  be 
said  that  he  was  always  right ;  but  it  may  be  insisted  that  he 
was  seldom  wrong.  As  a  politician  he  had  declared,  while  in 
the  Senate,  that  "  To  the  victors  idong  the  spoils."  In  hia 
political  career,  in  all  that  made  it  personal  and  distinctive,  he 
had  the  manly  conrage  to  act  upon  this  philosophy.  He 
believed  that  it  the  Democratic  party  won  a  victory  or  achieved 
a  success,  that  the  men  who  made  it  victorious  and  gave  it  suc- 
cess should  be  the  instruments  to  carry  its  principles  into  execu- 
tion. Upon  this  h^'pothesis  he  appointed  his  friends,  who 
were  the  representa^/oeg  of  hia  prinoyiles,  to  ojice,  rather  than 
Ais  enenUee,  who  were  the  represeniaiives  of  the  principles  he 
opposed.  Standing  in  the  front  rank  among  men,  always  posi- 
tive and  always  true,  the  very  elements  which  coaetituted  his 
greatness,  and  placed  his  integrity  beyond  question,  were  those 
which  all  experience  has  shown  are  most  likely  to  awaken  ani- 
mosities and  stimulate  hatred.  The  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
on  the  occasion  before  referred  to,  most  truthfully  declared  of 
Governor  Marcy,  "  That  he  was  the  emhodiment  of  the  pro- 
gress and  (f  the  vitality  of  the  Demoeraiio  Party,  of  its  prin- 
ciples, aw  of  the  equa/nimity  with  which  it  receives  and  d^fUs 
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As  a  politiciaD,  Governor  Harcr,  acting  upon  the  philosophy 
indicated  ahove,  was  p<witiye  in  ms  policy,  detemuDed  in  his 
course,  and  uncompromiBing  in  liis  action.  He  bestowed  farors 
with  a  liberal  hand  open  those  whom  he  had  tried  and  foand 
faithful  to  his  trusts.  He  was  equally  liberal  with  enemies, 
where  ability  and  abnse  combined  against  him,  and  when  he 
could  win  the  former  and  silence  thelatter  by  the  deTOtionB  of 
office. '  Replete  with  the  hnowledge  of  t&en,  acquired  throng 
a  life  of  varied  experience  in  controlling  them,  vid  sagacious  in 
the  selection  of  his  cwifidants  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  his 
enemies,  his  political  corew  preBente  fewer  mistakes  in  his 
indgment  ofpolitical  associates  than  that  of  almost  any  man  of 
his  times.  When  once  settled  in  his  opioion,  he  seldom  altered 
his  estimate  of  men,  or  changed  the  scale  in  which  he  had  mear 
Bured  their  usefulness.  RelyiDg  upon  the  dictates  of  reason 
rather  than  upon  the  imptdses  of  feeling,  he  was  a  man  of  more 
calculation  than  affection ;  yet  he  was  social,  full  of  erudition, 
and  at  times  most  companionable.  Cool,  cautious,  and  reflect- 
ive in  the  logic  of  action,  he  never  failed  to  win  and  to  influ- 
ence men,  who,  coming  within  the  circle  of  his  intellect,  could 
be  held  in  sal^rvency  by  the  dialectics  of  his  skill.  Xhos  it 
was  that  he  seldom  sought  control  without  obtaining  it,  and 
never  obtained  it  without  making  it  useful.  Sut  time  must 
soften  the  asperities  of  political  animoeitiee,  imd  prejudices 
must  be  weighed  in  the  scale  of  justice  before  judgment  can 
be  passed  either  upon  those  antagonisms  which  separated  him 
from  men,  w  up<Mi  the  mere  questions  of  his  political  policy. 
80  deeply  had  the  experience  and  public  integiity  of  Governor 
Marcy  been  impressed  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  that 
from  the  time  he  left  the  War  Department  to  the  assembling  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention  in  Junej  1852,  his  name  was  can- 
vassed &v>in  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  as  the  probable 
candidate  of  the  Democracy  for  the  Presidency.  But  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  divided  the  Democracy  of  New  York, 
bother  with  &e  devotign  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Oen.  Cass  to  their  respective  claims,  intenxwed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  a  consummation  so  ardently  aesired  by  his  friends. 
Tet  on  many  ballots,  he  received  the  highest  assurances  at  the 
national  estimation  in  which  he  was  held — receiving  as  he  did, 
notwithstanding  the  divided  delegation  in  New  1  ork,  (which 
alone  prevented  his  nomination)  the  highest  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  four  ballots  which  precede<rthe  nominatiMi  of  Gene- 
ral Pierce. 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  life  of  Governor  Karcy>  he  had  woo 
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an  honorable  same  and  allied  himself  by  bis  wisdom  and  by  bis 
coDBistency  ss  a  man  of  principle,  to  the  affection  and  veneratioa 
of  his  fellow-men.  Bnt  it  was  leil  for  him  to  add  imperishable 
laarels  to  his  fame,  by  the  eoperlative  ability  he  waa  to  dieplar 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce  to  which  he  was  called 
March  4th,  1868. 

As  Secrdary  of  State^  his  dtities  commenced  and  ended  in 
nation^  triomphe — giving  bis  whole  mind  to  and  inspiring  his 
whole  sold  with  the  great  qnestions  which  belonged  to  the 
declaration  and  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  government, 
he  reached  beyond  and  above  all  opposition,  and  culminating 
all  past  experience  nod  all  the  ability  which  bad  preceded  him, 
80  ^ncidated  and  so  conducted  the  foreign  policT  of  the  United 
States  as  to  elicit  the  applanse  of  nations  and  win  the  approval 
of  mankind. 

To  discuse  bis  Btate  papers  will  excite  the  wisdom  and  emu- 
late the  fame  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Europe  in  the  future ; 
they  have  already  elicited  the  profoundeet  examination  and 
encomiums  of  the  statesmen  of  the  age.  It  would  be  puerile  to 
attempt  to  measure  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  declare,  that  to 
Austria  be  addressed  his  Goeta  letter,  and  that  Austria  submit- 
ted to  its  logic ;  that  to  England  he  proclaimed  the  law  of 
neutrality  which  should  control  an  independent  and  neutral 
state  between  belligerents  in  time  of  war,  and  that  England  at 
the  expense  of  her  national  pride,  yielded  assent  to  hie  reason- 
ing: that  when  France  demanded  indemnity  for  her  citizens  for 
their  losses  on  the  IstbmuB,  he  demonstrated  by  the  law  of 
nations  so  clearly  the  groundless  character  of  their  claim,  that 
France  submitted,  and  that  England  reading  the  argument, 
withdrew  her  preteneiouB,  and  that  finally  when  he  addreBBed 
to  the  Congress  of  Nations  his  circular  upon  the  laws  which 
should  govern  privateering  upon  the  public  seas  in  times  of 
war,  he  consummated  his  fame  as  the  first  statesman  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  won  the  applanse  of  the  civilized  world. 

Such  is  a  political  sketch  of  a  man  to  whom  we  would  bow 
in  reverence  at  the  tomb — a  man  who,  having  filled  all  oEGcea, 
honored  all  he  filled — and  who,  having  passed  through  every 
temptation  and  allurement  of  position,  preferred  honor  to  riches, 
and  terminated  bis  long  course  to  be  mourned  by  mankind, 
without  leaving  a  single  stain  to  darken  tbe  bright  eecutcbeon 
of  his  fame.  Let  ns  profit  by  bis  character,  uid  emulate  bis 
example. 

The  life  of  GJovemor  Marcy  ahonld  prove  a  noble  incentive  to 
yoQtb.    He  commenced  his  career  in  bumble  cironmatanees — he 
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ended  it  with  gloiy.  Foeseesing  a  natural  acnteneea  of  intellect, 
he  refined  it  by  riding,  and  gave  it  subtlety  by  continued  ex- 
ercise. By  dilieenoe  he  stored  hk  retentive  memory  with  every 
fact  in  the  ethics  of  Political  Economy  and  Statesmanship  in 
the  Past  which  could  give  force  to  illmtration  or  add  convic- 
tion to  logical  demonstration.  And  yet,  though  he  was  an  un- 
wearied student  of  books,  he  never  aecended  beyond  the  practi- 
cal or  indulged  in  the  imaginative ;  but,  standing  by  that  which 
he  knew  to  be  ime,  and  relying  upon  that  which  his  eense.of 
justice  tanght  him  was  right,  he  mastered  every  difficalty  and 
eonuounted  every  obstacle  in  his  way.  Logical  and  legal  in  all 
he  wrote,  he  never  descended  into  quibbles,  or  sacrificed  a  prin- 
ciple to  a  precedent :  but,  governed  by  an  infiexible  adherence 
to  the  equalities  of  a  large-minded  Democratic  faith  in  his  fel- 
low-man, the  aim  of  his  pohcy  was  the  public  advancement,  and 
his  object  of  life  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nimiber." 

Thus  having  lived,  and  thus  having  acted,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1857,  William  L.  Marcy,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
passed  from  his  earthly  to  bis  etherial  nome. 


ODE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

BY  B.  B.  BEXBHAW. 


Saill  WuhiDgtonl  then  fint  of  men  I  Uie  >t«r 
Of  coming  tiin<^  whoM  htvm  >hall  sbiDe  >f>r 
Wh«D  all  the  iniftller  ligbU  of  euth  hsTs  fleil 
Inhi  their  former  nothingneoi.     The  dead 
Whoee  aoU  are  eolfired  on  the  scroll  ol  fame^ 
Where  each  batli  nobly  aongbt  to  leave  hi*  name 
A  monnmeat  while  time  Bhall  lait :  among 
The  mindi  that  soar  above  the  eJddj  throng, 
Where  ahall  we  find  thine  equaX  or  thj  peer; 
When  ihall  be  riee,  or  in  what  coming  year! 
In  vain  wt  aak  the  rwwrdi  of  tlie  paat. 
O'er  which  the  iron  band  of  time  is  cait, 
The  brightest  forms  their  annals  tna^  record 
Of  thoie  whom  Virtae  loved  and  Vice  al>horred. 
Are  faint);  saan  upon  the  atnuid  of  tine 
On  which  their  sun  batli  set    Hie  distant  elim^ 
And  foraign  soil,  whose  ancient  olaaeic  shore 
Tells  but  of  lands  where  Freedom  liTca  no  more. 
Hie  nablMt  dMd*  in  bjgoaa  ages  wronf^^— 
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Benesch  ths  Pagan  or  tha  Papal  sway  : 

Yea,  there  ma;  nov  be  roiina  tha  dsrkeat  blight 

That  e'er  obaeared  the  march  of  Fre«doia'«  light. 

The  storied  fame  of  ancieDt  Greece  or  Rome, 

Lives  but  to  prove  where  Freedom  had  its  bome. 

The  wreak  of  former  greatnen  now  remaiu^ 

To  thov  where  frearaen  poured  their  dearest  veiiu. 

Where  heroee  lived  their  etiadeii  do  now  appear, 

And  bover  o'er  each  ipot  tbey  oDce  held  dear. 

The  Spartan  bandi  wbose  fame  arose  on  higli. 

On  Grecian  plain*  beneath  their  Grecian  iky. 

When  fell  the  routed  hosts  of  Persia's  pride. 

At  Marathon,  o'er  hill  and  mountain  side. 

Where  is  proud  Rome,  the  conqueror  of  the  worid, 

And  where  ia  now  her  haughty  baoner  furlad  I 

llie  city  of  the  CEEoara,  and  the  power 

Which  once  it  held,  are  fled  as  !□  an  honr. 

The  earth  no  longer  dreada  the  Seven  Hills, 

WhMe  echoea  once  awake  a  thonaand  thrills 

O'er  many  lands.    So  passed  her  paling  days. 

Whose  record  live*  but  in  her  poeta'  laya 

0,  VaahiDgtflD,  of  great  and  glorious  fame, 

While  Freedom's  voice  is  beard  on  earth  thy  name 

Shall  be  forever  blessed  through  coming  time 

By  all  tha  good  and  true  ia  every  dime. 

Thy  fame  ahall  far  exceed  all  claasic  dayi^ 

For  nationa  yet  Dnbom  ahall  sound  tby  pnuM. 

Thou  atandest  in  thy  glory  like  a  sun  t 

Whose  light  shall  cheer  the  earth  whiie  ages  run, — 

The  centre  of  ■  system  that  shall  last, 

UoTe  noble  than  tha  nobleat  of  the  past  1 


CAMTS  OF  THE  MODEElf  EEVOHITION. 

A   CAimCLE  BT  CHANTICLEEK. 


Revolutionists,  as  well  ae  other  people,  and  rather  more  so 
than  the  majority — not  even  excepting  those  who  declaim  most 
loudly  against  Cant  of  every  kind— have  all  their  own  particular 
and  petted  forms  of  that  article,  which  they  use  in  the  absence 
of  any  more  convincing  si^nment,  or  for  the  coBcealtaent  of 
troths  that  it  would  pain  them  to  confess. 
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Say  what  can  be  Baid  on  the  subject,  and  the  fact  still  remains 
nodispnted  and  undiaputable,  that  coat  ia  the  small  coin  of 
intellectoal  barter,  withdrawing  which  from  circulatioD,  how 
many  of  onr  flnahest  orators  wonld  be  left  wiAont  on©  sentence 
to  jingle  against  another  in  their  empty  and  miserable  heads! 

Yes,  Oant  does  for  the  mind  what  machinery  does  for  the  opera- 
tive. The  cnnning  wheels  and  chisels  throw  out  the  ehingles 
all  of  an  even  length,  and  adaptable  to  any  form  of  architecture, 
from  the  villa  of  Sie  merchant  prince,  to  the  shanty  of  the  Ger- 
man rag-picker.  So,  also,  the  "  genius  of  the  age"  flings  for- 
ward resoanding  platitudes,  susceptible  of  any  meaning  or  mys- 
tification ;  and  with  theee  ready  moulded  and  obedient,  the 
sorriest  spouter  on  a  beer  barrel  can  erect  those  palaces  of  theory 
in  which  fools  find  their  veritable  paradise. 

There  is  the  cant  national — the  cant  political — the  cants 
intellectual,  religions,  moral,  social,  commercial,  and  statistical; 
there  are  cants  of  philanthropy  and  pocket-picking ;  of  pea-nuts 
and  perpetual  bbss.  Tlie  marauder  has  a  cant  of  one  sort,  to 
justify  hiB  wholesale  massacres ;  the  Mormon  a  cant  of  another 
to  palliate  his  promiscnons  hymen.  *'  Manifest  destiny,"  yells 
that  one,  when  you  point  to  the  violation  of  all  naturtd  and 
international  law.  "The  greatest  happiness  of  the  gr^teet 
number,"  whimpers  this  one,  as  he  seals  himself  to  another  victim 
and  hugs  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  secure  polygamy.  Deprive 
Abolition  of  its  cant — its  lingual  coloring — ana  wnat  skeleton 
of  a  plea  (the  death's  bead  gnnning  at  patriotism)  would  remain 
to  be  dangled  in  the  face  of  a  homfied  community  ?  There  are 
cants,  too,  on  the  other  side ;  cants  qnite  as  bad,  if  the  Aboli- 
tion cant  had  not  first  provoked  them.  What  is  "  treason  to 
the  S&uih^'  but  cant,  under  a  Constitution  and  Executive  recog- 
uizing  only  an  undivided  commonwealth  i  Yet  Gtovemor  Walker 
is  denounced  as  guilty  of  this  treason  on  authoritr  otherwise 
respectable.  And  General  Walker  is  acquitted  of  those  crimes 
by  parties  evincing  no  other  predispositiou  to  burglary,  and  who 
would  answer  conscientiously  in  a  jury  box  that  they  "  ent«r^ 
tained  no  moral  objection  to  hanging  a  villwn  fonncl  guilty  of 
one  single  murder." 

So  vast  is  the  mystifying  influence  of  cantl  So  utterly  can 
it  obscure  the  logical  and  emotional  perceptions  I 

But  the  particular  cant  we  set  out  to  call  attention  to,  is  a 
phrase  very  current  in  the  revolutionary  circles  of  Europe,  and 
thence  imported  amongst  ourselves,  where  some  of  oar  Milesian 
friends  have  striven  hard  for  its  domestication.  "  We  do  not 
accept  defeat,"  shouts  Yiotor  Hugo  Irom  his  watch  tower  in 
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tiie  Britifili  Channel.  "  We  do  sot  accept  defeat,"  geeticnlates 
KoesoUi,  BQiToaiided  by  AuBtriaii  spies,  and  impriBoned  in  the 
very  heart  of  British  hoepitality.  "  We  do  not  accept  defeat," 
criea  GoiBeppe  Mazzioi,  fooldiig  up  a  moment  from  his  labor 
on  another  proclamation  to  the  Italian  people.  "Nor  do  we 
accept  defeat,"  echoes  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  straining  his 
eyes  towards  Central  America,  and  praying  that  some  war-cload 
from  thence  or  elsewhere,  may  intervene  betwixt  the  conntry 
of  his  adoption  and  the  Government  of  his  sacrifice  and  hate. 

The  phrase  is  a  very  good  one,  gentlemen ;  reads  glibbly — 
sounds  smooth — prints  neatly — is  an  oratorical  trump  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  and  from  the  &ct  of  its  asserting  nothing  tangible — 
belonging  to  no  particular  suit — it  has  a  snggestivenesB  only 
limited  bv  the  hearer's  capacity,  and  may  saftfy  be  played  on 
any  or  all  occasions  with  the  certain^  of  winning — applause, 
if  not  the  trick. 

"  We  do  not  accept  defeat." 

This  cant  has  brought  down  the  applause  of  fanatic  gdleries, 
and  tossed  upward  a  hundred  thousand  greasy  caps,  as  if 
Liberty  were  the  goddess  of  capillary  attraction,  and,  therefore, 
bare  beads  the  readiest  way  of  wooing  her  descent  1 

*'  We  do  not  accept  defeat,"  exclaims  the  beaten  man ;  and 
what  can  be  his  meaning  ? 

If  he  intend  merely  to  state  that  he  does  not  willingly  acqni- 
esce  in  being  made  the  victim  of  a  gross  personal  and  political 
wrong,  why  then  he  only  mystifies  a  truism,  and  stands  ame- 
nable to  indictment  for  bombast.  No  rational  human  being 
ever  did,  or  could  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  peroetratiou  of 
gross  personal  injury,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  "living  ^ele- 
ton"  at  Bamnm's,  who  is  said  to  diet  on  the  steam  of  boiled 
paving  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  voluntary  maceration. 

Or  should  he  mean  that  he  will  try  again,  follow  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Chick,  and  "make  another  effort?"  Then  why  talk 
about  it }  Doit!  "Bntit  is  necesaary  to  inform  his  frienoe  that 
he  ispreparing,"  Heaven  help  his  chanoes  if  his  friends  only 
hear  of  his  preparations  in  that  way  1  "  But  he  is  preparing 
himself ;  he  will  do  it  eventually."  Then  why  talk  about  it, 
we  ask  again,  when  the  only  effect  of  such  threats  can  be  to 
put  the  tyrant  on  his  guard?  Do  it,  if  yon  intend,  and  are 
able  to  do  it — but  no  words  I  "  Neyertheless,  he  ia  not  quite 
ready  yet ;  he  has  much  to  do  before  he  can  even  try :  the  at^ 
tempt  IS  ^uous.  Think  you,  then,  that  the  "  gods"  send  down 
their  fuliginous  breaths  because  you  are  noi  ready ;  or  that  the 
multitude  make  a  mutual  interchange  of  cape  becauae  the  at- 
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tempt  is  ardaoQS !  No,  air ;  no.  The  gods  applaaded  becauBe 
that  reeonant  cant  deceived  them  into  tSe  belief  that  there  was 
something,  where  iB  nothing;  and  the  maltitnde  did  ditto,  for  & 
reason  that  may  be  entered  ditto  in  your  political  accoiiDt-book. 


Thus  far  we  bad  written,  when  tiie  European  mail  bron^t  to 
hand  the  last  returns  from  the  electiona  held  in  France,  under 
the  bayonet  and  bribery  re^me  of  the  Nephew  more  powerful 
in  villainy,  espionage,  and  fear,  tlian  wae  the  Uncle  in  arms,  in 
genius,  and  the  devotion  of  a  escued,  almost  worshiping,  people, 

Hnrrsh  then,  for  the  cant,  We  do  not  accept  defeat ;  there 
may  be  something  in  it  after  all  I  Hurrah  then,  for  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  watch-tower ;  let  his  voice  ring  shrill  as  the 
clarion — resistless  as  Joshua's  trump — for  Paris  (which  is 
Europe's  Democratic  Titan)  once  more  begins  to  move  beneath 
the  monntiuns  of  oppression  heaped  on  her !  H. 


THE  AGE  WE  LIVE  IN.    No.  1 

BT  Om  WHO  DOBSN'T  HUOn  ADIOBZ  IT. 

Woe  to  him  tlie  bean^-atadent, 
Who  with  "  Progress"  dares  to  quarrel  I 
For  tLe  ageiB  "higlilj  moral," 

And— in  worda— extrenaelj'  pradent. 

Woe  to  hjm,  the  Inckleo  rbjiner, 
For  the  Fbartseea  will  hate  him ; 
And  to  see  King  Oant  prostrate  him— 

What  oonld  be  a  right  anblimer  I 

Onlj  in  the  darker  ages. 
Ignorant,  barbeTOQB  tunea,  we  know  it, 
Oonld  that  poUng  fool — a  poet- 
Find  a  reader  for  his  pages. 

We  "  advanc*"  beyond  all  measure— 
How  we  go  by  rail  and  paddle  I 
Ay  I  and  we  nave  learned  to  saddle 

Even  the  li^tnioga  for  our  pleasure  I 

In  material  things  improving, 
Doe*  the  intellectnal  follow  t 
Ftar  the  "Prc^reai"  seema  but  hollow 

Where  the  <Jay  alone  ia  moving: 
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And  snch  power  have  words  to  blind  ns, 
What  I  Bometamee  faor,  when  gUncingi 
At  this  thing  they  call  "adT&noing"— 

Wo  msy  leave  our  souls  behind  ns  I 

How  there  seems  another  Son  come 
Uore  than  all  onr  fathers,  know  we  I 
Plato,  Oioeroi    Colt  and  Bowie  I 

Offiear,  pshaw  1    Bee  "  General  Btmoombe  I  " 

General  Buncombe  eve^  day  slays 
(And  with  Samson's  avorite  weapon), 
ThoOB&nds  whom  he  seeks  to  step  on 

Up  into  the  bi^er  places. 

Zonndsl  you'd  think  the  gods  did  scoff  ns, 
When  that  creatare  tal^  of  "treedom, 
Truth,  and  jostioe;"  never  heed  him. 

All  be  meaOB  is,  "  Give  me  office  1" 

Tell  ns  not  of  Chaucer,  Dryden, 
Milton,  Berkelr,  Newton,  Bacon ! 
Sir,  yon're  mad,  or  mnoh  mistaken, 

If  snob  men  yoa  take  a  pride  in. 

Fegasna — yon  shall  not  shirk  ns ! 

Spenser,  Shakspeare  off  the  cropper  ! 

Enter  Clown  and  Martin  Tapper, 
Oq>eriDg  glibly  ronnd  the  drooa  I 

Pshaw  I  uncivilized,  sensQAl  fellows, 
Things  they  wrote  have  set  ns  qoakiog : 
"  Uncle  Tom,"  there's  no  mistaking, 

Beate  them  hollow.    Don't  it?  teUus? 

Then  there  was  that  German  preacher ; 
What's  hia  namef  I  think  'twas  LatJier: 
Was  he  snch  a  "  balmy  soother 

Of  the  sool"  as  Henry  Beecher ! 

Had  they  patent  pills  for  vermin, 
BorslJng  boilers,  duly  papersl 
And  did  tbey  (How  my  table  oapen  t) 

Let  spirit-rappen  weaf  tne  enninel 

Had  thev  an^  gas  oonsuners, 
Pompkin  pies  and  jnleps  mintv  ? 
And  had  (here  now,  1  think  I'm  Int'ye,) 

Say,  had  they  any  fbli-blown  "bloomers?" 

Bid  their  miUinets  evell  their  profits, 
Frand  in  all  their  "fiiingB"iiirking! 
Bnstlee,  hoops,  and  paddings  workuig 

IfetamorphoMi  like  Ovids  : — 
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...jUtiMU  to  plnmpeet  patterns- 
Making  batterfli«*  of  suiUtuiis, 
Aoda"8ylpb"ofeaoh&tTi*>wl 

Had  tbdj  DoreltdM — "the  thrilling" — 
Full  of  trqi-doore,  blood  imd  tbnnder 
Mr>t«i7,  mafflo,  wonnda,  and  wondei^- 

Yellow-ooverea — "  prioe  one  ■>iilling  i" 

Had  they  "  New  Schools  "  of  inatnution 

Inaing  hot-corn  traots  on  piety ; 

Coonaalling  treason  for  Tariety, 
And  teaching  virtue  by  sodactionl 

Was  their  altar  but  a  tttblo 

Madly  tipped  by  "  medinms"  madder  T 

And  waa  the  genaine  "Jacob's  Udder" 
Bat  a  telegraphic  cablet 

Did  their  eagee  e'er  grow  warm  on 
Qaestione  of  a  coming  comet  t 
And  i«iu  that  "  grim  old  tyke "  Kshomet 

Snt  an  early  kind  of  Uomon  t 

Were  the  Argonauts  "fiUibnstera," 

Oolohia  but  &  former  Leon  f 

And  was  there  on  old  Greek  HoKeon 
To  in^ct  them  for  their  mnstcnt 

Say,  bad  Roroaloa  " native"  somplu 

When  inviting  "foreign  labor" 

To  aadat  with  ipada  and  labr^— 
JjM  he'd  have  to  pay  their  "  Boap-biHa  ?" 

Ah,  indeed,  onr  mlnda  are  atruniag 

Far  ahettd  of  that  stale  aotion, 

"  C^vio  pride  "  and  hi^h  devotdoa 
To  the  ri^lB  man  died  in  guning. 

We  are  a  pn^pvnnre  nation, 
March  of  mind — ahem — nnoommon  I 
Hen  in  smocks  and  trowaered  women — 

Kc^fToea  mling  the  Oancaduil 

Yes,  om'  "  theories  "  are  wondroos 

Hystio-^rand,  there's  do  gainsaying : 

But  while  we  ar«  I '      '       '  " 
Lo  1  the  firm  earth  si 

AiUDtB  Di  Qim,. 
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THE  OOXIRSE  OF  EMPIRE  VS.  BRITISH  INDIA. 


Thb  Xofuim  TTmiM,  the  organ  of  the  moQsjed  or  trading  iotereat  ol  [Eagland, 
after  a  rcvlev  of  the  pr«Mat  coadition  of  British  India,  giving  credence  tn  the 
recent  reports  of  general  and  Carmidablemutinjandiasurrection,  and  the  attempt 
to  eatabUah  a  Mohammadan  BinperoF  by  the  revolted  troop*,  visits  irith  aireeping 
coudemuation  the  policy  of  a  mixed  and  tolerant  govemment,  eondncted  b; 
natire  mlers  and  sovereign^  aubordiaata  or  tributary  to  the  Britiah ;  and  adviaea 
the  complete  re-«>tab)iahmeat  of  that  ayatem  irtuoh  Edmiiud  Burke  oipended 
tventj  yean  of  his  pablio  life  in  denonnciDg  and  painUng  in  the  moat.^bdiobS    . 

Hie  poIioT  now  advocated  far  India  b;  the  Tlrrui  is  the  despotic  militarr  system 
of  Clive  and  Bastings,  and  the  early  conquerors,  who  had  no  faith  in  tolerant  or 
tcmponiing  meMores  with  an  abject  and  oaiu^uered  people,  paid  do  raapeet  to 
the  elaima  of  oonsecrated  or  heraditary  sovereigns,  and  thought  it  more  ezpadi- 
tiona  to  apply  with  their  own  handa  the  screws  of  extortion,  than  to  do  the  some 
by  the  feeble  and  vipaiuiTe  agency  of  a  eompany  of  native  tyrants,  who  nndei^ 
twifc  the  odloin  of  raining  and  starring  the  people,  merely  for  a  share  in  the 
prooeeds. 

'^ttSrtE 

n  weariiMi  oflhe  old  tedioos  and  oompBeated  sjrstem  of  mixed  goveni- 

ment  and  toleration ;  whether  it  be  Uie  (rait  of  chaogM  in  Eoro^etto  and  EoKliali 
opinion*, — theorie*  of  deapoCism  taking  their  tnm  with  theories  of  liberui^, 
fr«edom,  and  forbearance, — as  witli  n*  in  Uie  present  despotie  morementa  of  tiCa 
Blaek  Hepnblicani ;  or  whether  it  is  the  resut  of  a  aincere  and  honest  eonvio- 
tion  that  Britiah  ride  in  India  mart  be  established  by  the  emel  bnt  effectual 
method  of  the  Mohammedan  eooqn^or*. 

The  Indian  onpire  of  Ore«t  Britain  began  with  the  eatablishment  of  a  few 
tradinff  poets  at  the  montbs  of  the  Oangea.  Mntnal  bad  futh  leading  to  freqaent 
qnanda  between  the  oconpanta  and  owners  of  these  batariee  and  the  Indian 
sovereigns,  a  series  of  wars,  with  variable  fortone.  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
lai^e  territory  by  the  East  India  Cpmpany,  asusted  bv  the  home  Qovemment. 
Hie  hoatili^  of  the  Hohammedan  emperors  and  chiep,  no  ways  abated  by  the 
rivalry  of  this  new  power,  led  to  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  demi-empire, 
ealled  British  India,  an  aggr^ate  of  subjugated  diieb  and  goveraort  who  were 
allowed  their  domioions,  lawa,  and  oustonu,  for  the  moat  part,  aa  the  reward  of 
oneonditional  subjeotiou  to  the  will  of  the  oonqaeror. 

Bnoh  a  syatem  oonld  have  but  one  object,  the  extortion  of  money.  British  mle 
in  India  is  not,  and  never  baa  been,  a  miuionary  enterprise ;  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  devoted  their  revenue*  to  the  subjugation,  and  not  to  the  education 
of  the  naUvea.  Ifor  have  the  factoriea  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  been 
made  the  fati  of  a  colonial  system,  like  that  of  Australia  or  Canada,  Immi^a- 
tion  ha*  been  disoonraged,  and  the  preaent  white  population  of  lodoatan  eonsiMs 
aotsai^d"      -    ...    - 


only  of  the  serraots  aiid  (^eeis  of  the  Company,  and  afewotbers  drawn  thither  W 
tome  coooection  with  pnblio  or  mercantile  alfaira.  Sor  was  the  conqueat  of  India 
effected  with  a  view  to  make  provision  for  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  tha 
Boyal  Family ;  princes  of  India  have  not  been  edui^ted  in  London,  and  only  one 
knighthood  ba*  t>een  granted  to  a  native  Parftee.  But  the  purposea  of  this  eo&- 
qneat  b^g  neither  to  extend  the  nam«^  reli^Mi,  lineage,  glory,  nor  princely  do- 
minion of  the  people  of  England,  there  remuus  bnt  one  motive  for  ite  oootinn- 
aoce,  aod  thali*M«ratorftMt  c/mo<Hj'. 

12 
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Having  diMOvered  the  rale,  real,  and  eSfectnal  aim  and  pniposa  of  that  mwMll- 
tile  apecnlaCioD  caU«d  the  Britiah  Empire,  ve  are  able  to  judge  of  tJie  canaaa 
which  are  operating  upon  publia  opinion  in  regard  to  the  beat  method  of  ooadact- 
iug  it  Were  it  intended  to  establish  a  mutual  and  equal  interest  between  the 
iiuabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  Indoatan,  for  the  interchange  of  commo- 
dities &eely  and  without  restraint,  al  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  nations,  it 


iroold  not  be  necessary  for  the  East  India  Company  to  maintain  an  anny  of  two 
hundred  thousand  oative  and  fareigo  troape  as  a  peace  establishment  and  polioe 
guard  over  the  native  rulers.  India  waa  originally  a  producer  of  manafactored 
cloths,  lilk,  cotton,  and  woollen,  and  of  other  maonfaetures.  which  the  people  of 
that  country  gave  in  exchange  for  the  coarse  and  cheap  prodacta  of  British 
industry:  these  natiTe  maoulactureB  were  rapidly  extin^ished  by  the  foreign 
supply;  and  the  entire  industry  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  production  of 
raw  material  in  ezdiange  tor  imported  manufactoree.  The  staples  of  India  wer* 
DOW  only  the  prodacta  of  the  soil ;  coffee,  sincee.  dmn,  medicines,  gums,  dye- 
BtuK,  pepper,  nee,  wool,  cotton,  metals,  ^,  Ac.  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
on  the  other  hand,  furnished  in  exchange  all  their  manufactures  of  metals,  leather, 
wood,  and  thread.  The  bu«ine^  of  the  East  India  Company  was  to  force  out  this 
trade  from  the  ooast  inland,  over  >s  mnch  of  Indoetan  and  interior  Asia 
as  it  could  conquer,  compel,  or  persuade  to  receive  them.  The  slipport  which 
that  Company  rcceirea,  and  has  always  received,  from  the  Britiah  Government, 
wsa  for  the  b«nefit  of  the  manuhcturing  inl^rest,  vhioh  desired  a  free  and  eonla- 
uuallj  extending  market  for  their  goods,  and  the  privilege  of  an  abundant  supplT 
of  dye«tu^  gums,  metaU^  and  the  raw  material  of  cloths,  at  prices  controlled, 
first,  by  their  poaeeesion  of  the  import,  and,  second,  by  their  monopoly  of  pur- 
chase; these  two  depending  apon  the  political  power  of  the  Company,  pro- 
tected, when  necessary  by  the  arms  and  influence  of  the  home  Ooremment. 

The  polio;  of  England,  as  above  defined,  has  existed,  with  a  distinct  recognitioii 
by  the  Oovemment,  since  the  year  1752.  With  a  view  to  its  perpetuatjon,  thir- 
tj-aeven  distinct  nrincipalitiea  or  aggregate  native  and  Mohammedan  govern-  , 
meats,  including  all  the  countries  of  tite  Oangee,  the  Indus,  the  Barrampooter,  and 
Irrawaddy,  Southern  Indostan,  Ceyion,  many  of  the  Indian  Islands,  and  a  part 
of  farther  Ind,  have  been  Buooeesively  acquired.  Several  milliona  of  popnLition 
have  been  sacrificed  hi  theae  warn,  and  though  the  profite  of  the  Indian  busineM 
have  been  large  in  appearance,  tbe  actual  increaae  of  wealth  to  Great  Britain  baa 
been  bj  no  means  proportionate  U>  the  growth  of  that  trade ;  while  the  trade 
itself  bears  no  proportion  to  the  numbera  of  the  eubjugat«d  populatioiL 

New  eonqueets,  vhile  they  required  larger  armies  and  angmented  the  ceala  of 

gorertiment,  necessitating  at  last  the  transportation,  at  at  present,  of  large  armies 
■om  England,  with  all  their  mimitiona  of  wmj  horsee,  and  aapplies,  have  never 
answereJ  the  expectations  of  the  traders.  The  transportation  ot  gooda  from  and 
to  the  remote  provinces  added  largely  to  their  cost,  and  diseonraged  the  sale  in 
proportion.  A  aystem  of  railroads  hea  become  neceaeary  to  maintain  tiiis  trsffle, 
and  theee  muet  be  constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  people  of  England  :  for  in  India  there  is  no  sarplna  espital  for  enterprisea  of  a 
doobtfnl  or  novel  character.  A  bale  of  cotton  grown  m  the  interior  nearly 
doubles  its  cost  before  it  reaches  the  coasts.  Imported  goods,  requiring  to  be  so 
transported,  will  not  pass  into  the  interior  at  all,  unless  mej  are  obtain^  at  low 
prices  by  the  native  merchants  of  the  sea-port  towns. 

Hie  necessity  of  protecting  this  immense  commercial  operation  by  ships  of  war 
on  every  ocean,  by  armies,  as  in  Persia,  and  fortresses  at  every  important  pas*  of 
the  Eaatern  ocean,  has  loaded  the  people  of  England  with  taxes  and  a  pablic 
debt,  stiil  further  reducing  the  profits  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  in  their  Indian 
■nned  speculation — miscalled  Empire. 

The  eipenaesof  thepreeideneiea,  army  and  civil  list,  estimated  by  the  revenue — 
the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  support  of  the  militarr  ana  civil  eetjiblish- 
ni.nt. — „.„„^  Ijj  ifgg  gt  this  moment  than  twenty-flve  millions  of  rupees.    Thia 
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part  of  tlie  burden  docs  not  fall  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  but  u  extorted 
from  the  muerably  poor  and  atRi-veling  native  populatioa,  cot  one  quarter  of  which 
iain  anv  sense  tunble,  or  obtsiDS  aaythins  from  the  mil  but  the  vegetable  food  on 
wfaioh  it  labsEita.  It  ig  the  maintenaoce  of  the  caTV,  and  the  contiDgent  ezpenaes 
of  the  qiecnlatjon,  that  are  chiefly  feltb;  the  people  of  England;  eipenBes  vhich 
the  Indut  trade — the  profits  of  vhich  paes  to  the  manufaotoren,  the  merGbaDt,and 
the  OompanjF — ii  anppoged  tu  authonza  and  eicuse. 

In  1838  the  import  into  India  from  Great  Britain  wai  valned  at  aboDt  ten  mil- 
lions iterting.  Tne  entire  profits  uf  the  import  and  export  could  not  have  been 
codmated  foF  that  year  at  more  than  ten  mjlliona  of  doUami  of  which  one  half 
may  have  been  beneficial  to  the  native!  of  India  themselves.  The  maiDtecanee  of 
this  comparatively  (rifling  busioeea  required  a  fleet  of  war  veeaels,  at  the  cost  entirdy 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  support  of  not  lees  than  one  hnndred  and 
£ftj  thousand  persona  in  India  by  the  people  of  that  country,  in  the  army  and 
the  various  dependencies  of  the  govemmenta. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  Britiah  dominatiDn  in  India,  was  the 
sodden  and  unhealthy  aagmentation  of  the  iniquitous  opium  trade.  The 
scarcity  of  silver  required  for  the  purchase  of  teas  in  China,  made  it  necessary  to 
find  a  substitnte,  which  would  have  a  ready  sale,  and  bear  a  constant  and  in- 
creasing  value.  The  substitute  disoorered  was  the  concrete  juice  of  the  poppy  of 
India,  of  which  the  Chiceae  are  paaiionately  food,  and  by  the  intemperate  use  of 
which,  it  is  lupposed,  not  lees  than  a  million  of  persons  in  China  are  annually 
destroyed.  The  value  of  the  opium  grown  in  British  India,  for  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket, exceeds  twenty  millions  onnnally,  and  pays  for  a  great  portion  of  the  teas 
which  are  exported  to  Europe.  Whether  the  sanatory  effects  of  tea  in  America 
and  Great  Britain  would  be  fonnd  to  balance  the  evil  effeets  of  opium  in  China ; 
or  whether  the  sufferings  and  starvation  of  the  wretched  opium  growers  of 
Indostan,  under  their  Britiah  task-maaters,  are  balanced  by  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  the  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool,  are  qoertions  too  nice  for 
accurate  consideration.  We  leave  them  to  the  moraliate  and  statisticians ;  our 
present  purpose  is  not  to  preseot  a  rfonm^  of  Indian  statistics,  or  to  propose  re- 
medies which  will  never  be  adopted,  but  to  open  the  inquiry  with  which  we  be- 
gan this  article,  why  it  is,  that  after  t"""""—""  -"  "— "•  -'."--  nr,,!™  ti..  .^i;..-.. 
of  Edmund  Burke,  with  the  native  p 
mannfoeturen  who  sustain  the  Indii 
all  vestiges  of  the  old  system,  depose 
sidenoie^  and  bring  the  force  of  £n^lish  oppression  to  bear  nnivenally,  directly, 
and  forcibly  upon  the  miserable  natives. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  grew  out  of  the  purpose,  itself^  of 
the  Britiah  Indian  enterprise.  They  are  strictly  pwiuniary.  The  govemmeBt  of 
one  hnndred  and  fifty  millions  of  semi-barbarians,  distributed  over  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  India,  intrusted  mainly  hitherto  to  native  prinoes  and  magistrates, 
would  afford  civil  employment  and  give  support  to  atleasttoone  hundred  thousand 
peiMns,  Scotch.  Iriih,  and  English,  who  wonld  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
chmate,  and  la  tlie  agreeable  dntiee  of  the  situation.  This  would  allow  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  native  populadan  to  one  British  task-master.  It  would  be  neccsaaiy  to 
introduce  the  syitan  and  its  agent«  by  degrees,  and  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
ciKmmapeotion ;  always  under  the  direction  and  preeence  of  a  military  force, 
and  onder  such  nunea  and  pretexts  as  would  elude  the  religious  and  political  pre- 
jndieeH  of  the  people. 

Cut  off  in  this  manner  from  their  entire  revenues,  of  which  now  oely  a  portion 
goea  it)  the  foreign  sovereigns,  the  native  lords  and  proprietors  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  organize  revolts,  or  maintain  the  appearance  even  of  political  or 
military  power.  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  oppressions  and  extortions  of 
the  one  set  of  mleis  so  eetablisbed,  would  be  more  depressing  and  injurious  in 
ill  effect  upon  the  laboring  elaesee,  than  the  present  twofold  despotism  of  native 
aodforugn  combined. 
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eiled  to  each  other,  by  the  interoluuiKe  of  mumere,  loiigasae,  and  babiu,  uid  by 
tLe  mixture  <tf  Uood,  b  pemumeiit  uutocrscv  would  have  tieen  eatabluhed,  iMt 
in  a  degree  to  peipetaa^  aod  maintain  iUelf ;  thereby  l&Tiug  the  fotmdstiiHu  for 
a  Ttai  ecQpire,  aucn  ae  formerly  wu  tbe  MobammeduL  Were  we  to  iudnlse  in 
fpecalationa  on  the  future,  we  would  pictora  to  onn«lTea  prineeB  of  tli«  bbwd 
royal  of  Euglaod,  already  "  too  nnnierouB  to  mentJOD,"  fiudiuE  proTiaioD  for  their 
arbitrary  and  luxurioiu  taetea  and  habits  on  the  eourcea  of  the  Indna  and  tiia 
OangeB.    It  is  by  no  means  &n  impomible  event. 

The  pretnire  ior  profitable  and  aristocrAtic  occnpatioD,  emoDg  Uie  younKeraona 
nt  wealthy  asd  noble  families  in  Kogland,  is  then  one  of  the  eanaes  vbioh  haa 
made  tt  appear  desirable  to  throw  open,  once  more,  as  in  farmer  times,  the  gato- 
of  Indian  ad       ' 


in  adventure  SJid  promotion. 

rn  and  iron,  England  depend 

the  prodnctdon  and  manu&ctnre  of  ootton.    She 


fieit  to  com  and  iron,  England  depends  most  for  her  power  and  praeperity  oi 
'     ■■  "  *    ■        of  ootton.    She  has  satisfied  herself  that  ho 


of  ^ood  quality,  and  in  sufficient  <^nBntity  to  meet  the  English  demand,  have  been 
the  ignoraDoa,  doUnees.  and  inefficieney  of  the  natiTea,  and  the  fact  tliat  thetraos- 


Srtation  of  cotton  in  bales,  from  tboee  interior  pronnce*  which  are  «Ue  to  yta- 
oa  it  of  the  requisite  staple,  mahes  it  too  oostff  to  the  mannfaotaFer.     By  ap 
plying  Che  direct  bigb-preHure  ejatem  of  English  taxation,  in  Engliah  huMa,  Xn 


thenatiTea,  and  depriving  the  native  princes  of  their  wasted  and  useless  reveDaea, 
mcmey  enongh,  it  is  anpposad,  may  be  raised,  or  labor  enough  applied,  for  the  coo- 
■tmction  of  a  system  of  railroads,  by  which  bales  of  cotton  «an  be  brought  at  a 
moderate  expense  to  the  seaboard.  Were  this  effeetod,  England  would  not  only 
have  added  rastly  to  her  strength  and  revenue  in  the  East,  bat  she  would  become 
in  the  oootm  of  years  quite  inde]>endent  of  the  United  States,  and  be  her  emi- 
petitor  in  the  prodiiction  of  the  principal  raw  material  of  mannfaetnre. 

Here,  then,  is  a  serious  and  potent  reaw>n  for  a  change  of  poliey  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  Indian  enterprise. 

*"" "  appearanee  of  Tho " 

„ J,  ana  Bubsequently  o: 

change  of  philosophical  se „ , j„.  „ -,, 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual,  we  might  say  a  sneaking  tendency,  in  ibe 
English  press,  toward  principles  esaentjally  despotic;  and  tJiefirst  practicaJ  rendt 
of  Uiis  change,  fostered  also  by  tbe  modem  High  Chnrcb  or  Pueeyistie  school,  boa 
been  the  announcement  of  the  poesible  adoption  of  an  openly  despotic  policy  in 
the  government  of  India.  Tbe  doctrine  of  uuivetsal  Constitutional  govemmanl^ 
to  be  applied  even  in  India,  tbe  rigid  observance,  of  the  forms  of  law  and  pr^q- 
diee*  of  castes  and  religione,  so  ably  advocated  and  made  populsr  and  prevaient 
by  Borke  during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  has  been  gradually  losing  ground 


before  the  oonvjctions  of  interest,  and  the  happy  simplicity  of  this  new  philosophy 
of  despotism.  Bo  long  as  France,  England,  Germanv.  and  the  United  States,  were 
Btruggling  with  their  inperior  inUlligenoc.  to  establish  freedom  and  independence 
for  themselvei^  the  press  rang  with  argitmenta  and  declamatioDs,  incessant  and 
overwhelming,  in  favor  of  couBtitnlionai  freedom.  When  these  benefita  ware 
secured,  and  it  was  found  Uiat  by  extending  them,  in  a  period  of  enthnsiasm,  to 
races  interior  to  the  Caucasian,  England  bad  deprived  herself  of  a  rich  revenue, 
and  bad  paralysed  on«-tbird  of  her  commerce,  men  began  to  reflect  whether  theae 
dootrinee,  lilte  otbeca  of  good  sound,  might  not  have  tbeir  limits  beyond  which 
they  eould  not  be  applied  without  delnment  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  more 
powerfkil  oMiona  ano  raeea.   Tbe  reaction  was  slow,  but  evident  to  tbe  observing 

ZEn^and  maniCssted  the  first  aigna  of  repentance  by  uniting  in  the  Bu{q)res- 
of  theEnropeanrevolutionof  IB^and  by  engaging  in  secret  treatiea  with  Uie 
tyrants  of  Italy  for  "  the  ptMervation  of  OTder."    While  now  she  proteela  and 
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Muretly  Mieoangai  tba  moet  heinom  crimei,  to  aapport  the  aitthoritj  of  thkt 
bea«t  la  human  shapa,  tba  King  of  llaplei,  she  plana  far  berself  an  Eaateni 
Empire  fannded  in  pure  and  aiiDple  precepta  of  deapotiam.  After  dealroyinE 
n^ro  elavery  in  the  West  Indtea,  she  seeks  to  establish  a  slaverj  of  half-oiTiKted 
nwes  in  the  East.  By  tbroTing  open  to  all  hgr  ariatocratiu  olaaHS  the  patrana^ 
and  power  of  this  neiv  Bystcin,  she  will  eaailj  raise  up  eloquent  advi>cates  for  ita 
defence,  who  will  at  last  persuade  her  churuhmea  Hud  philanthropigls  that  des- 
potism under  a  good  name,  and  paying  well,  may  be  a  less  humaue,  but  will  be  a 
nr  more  profitable  and  deairable  syatem  for  voungei  aon^  than  ven  the  ma«h 
regretted  plantaiiona  and  govemonhipa  of  the  ^Vest  ludiea. 


FRANCE  KE-AWAKEJfmG. 

eUmUBY   OF  TItE   LATE  TtSaiiS  ELECnOHB. 

Toe.  long  impunity  of  crime  is  often  tbe  siiare  of  retribution  ; 
and  the  recent  elections  in  Paris  tumish  edifying  proof,  that — 
with  nations,  at  least — the  right  of  punishment  ia  not  abrogated 
by  having  been  hold  in  abeyance  for  some  years.  There  is  no 
"  Statute  of  Limitations"  in  France  to  save  the  imperial  yiilaia 
from  indictment ;  nor  could  the  capture  of  the  MalakofF  and  the 
visits  of  Constantino  and  Victoria — the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
diadem,  and  the  inflation  of  the  Credit  Mobilier — not  all  the 
tinsel  draperies  of  power,  and  the  systematic  mystifications  of 
finance,  have  availed  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  cynical  and 
analytic  Pans  the  dripping  bayonet  points  on  which  the  throne 
was  raised — the  bayonet  points  whicn  still  sustain  and  hedge  it 
roond  from  justice. 

Terror,  espionage,  and  coercioa  must  be  perpetual  to  secure 
success;  a  man  may  have  dipped  so  deep  into  scoundrelism 
and  dwelt  in  it  so  long,  that  its  atmosphere  becomes  his  second 
nature ;  and  the  first  oreath  of  honest  air  is  death.  The  amphi- 
bious creatures  of  the  moral  world  are  few.  It  requires  the 
fenins  of  the  First  Napoleon  to  plunge  at  one  moment  into  the 
lackest  depths  of  tyranny,  and  emerge  Uie  next  like  the  great 
pUsiostmrvs  of  Democracy,  blowing  out  streams  of  popular  elo- 
quence and  pushing  his  nose  through  the  snares  of  all  minor  or 
leas  able  despotisms.  It  is  much  safer  for  your  little  villaius  to 
be  consistent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  schemes;  and  this 
truth,  we  think,  has  been  taught  to  the  Tliird  Kapoleon  by  the 
result  of  those  elections  whi<3i  he  intended  as  a  mockery,  and 
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hoped  would  coneolidate  his  power.  Let  tib  examine  the  statis- 
tics. 

The  total  of  registered  voters  in  Paris  amounts  to  three  hun- 
dred and  ffty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  of 
whom  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  are  soldiers,  police- 
men, officials,  and  other  mercenaries,  picked  out,  retained  and 
petted,  for  their  special  devotion  to  the  imperial  phantom.  The 
government  party  has,  of  course,  all  the  patronage  on  its  side — 
all  the  fears  of  capital  embarked  in  the  Credit-swindle  to  play 
upon — the  hopes  of  hnngr^  aspirants  to  be  flattered,  and  the 
iimuence  of  a  priesthood  still  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Pontiff.  Altogether,  between  recipients  and  expectants,  M. 
Louis  Napoleon,  ex-constable  of  London,  must  be  able  to  apply 
the  screws  of  interest,  eitlier  present  or  prospective,  to  the  con- 
sciences of  one-half  the  Parisian  voters ;  and  we  know  enough 
of  patronage  ourselves — the  niti-ic  acid  of  the  political  world, 
devouring  all  consciences  save  those  of  purest  metal — not  to 
admit  tlie  formidable  character  of  such  an  engine,  placed  under 
the  control  of  one  who  has  fewer  hairs  tliau  murders  on  his  head. 

The  opposition  party  had  nothing  to  oflfer  except  appeals  to 
intellect,  to  pride — the  teachings  of  our  moral  nature  and 
abstract  principles  of  justice.  These  points  are  admirable  in  a 
peroration,  but  would  look  meagre  in  a  pot ;  tliey  are  the  food 
of  our  higher  intelligence,  but  the  stomach  can  convert  no  such 
delicacies  into  cliyle.  A  man's  wife  would  not  be  content  to 
see  him  turn  theories  out  of  his  pocket  on  a  Saturday  night. 
The  daintiest  angel  of  them  all  has  partialities  for  wages ;  and 
we  require  food  and  a  roof,  if  not  bonnets  and  gilt  furniture,  to 
make  tliem  as  happy  as  they  deserve.  Verily  the  opposition 
party  had  the  elements  arrayed  against  them — the  flesh  and  the 
devu  to  contend  with.  Womeu  are  fond  of  pageantry ;  and 
pageants,  with  interludes  of  massacre  and  swindling,  are  the 
Ex-constable's  forte ;  in  theatrical  strokes  and  strokes  of  the 
guillotine,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  The  Empress  Eugenie  is 
Deautiful  and  popular,  and  the  bee-covered  mantle  attracts 
much  sympathy  from  petticoats. 

And  now,  to  examine  the  flguree  of  importance,  for  what  is  a 

figure  of  rhetoric  to  a  figure  introduced  with  a %'i    And 

every  vote  on  the  imperial  side  represents  a  voter,  eilJier  com- 
pensated in  hard  cash,  or  with  a  lively  and  vital  hope  of  com- 
pensation at  some  future  time. 

The  total  of  registered  voters  in  Paris  amounts  to  .    356,169 ; 
The  total  of  votes  deposited  at  last  election  to  .  .  .   212,8tt9  ; 
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Leaving  the  total  of  abstineiitB,  or  noa-voters,  .  .  .    143,270. 

Again— Of  the  212,899  votes  deposited,  Govern- 
ment received 110,526 ; 

Leaving  to  the  opposition  of  all  shades  a  grand 
total  of 102,318. 

Now,  as  we  know  the'  Government  to  have  been  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  experiment  it  was  making ;  that  it  had 
openly  put  into  requisition  all  the  coercive  machinery  of  the 
prefectures,  the  police,  gendarmerie,  customs,  pubHc  pecula- 
tors, priests,  prisons,  and  other  pernicious  agencies ;  and  that  it 
had  publicly  declared  through  its  organs,  that  all  who  did  not 
vote /or  it,  would  be  considered  as  voting  agavnst  it,  and  there- 
fore disad'ected  persons,  republicans,  and  criminals  of  the 
blackest  dye ; — such  being  the  "  circumstances"  of  the  election, 
we  may  quite  safely  infer  that  the  number  of  votes  thrown  in 
its  favor  represents  the  whole  actual  Parisian  strength  of  M. 
Louis  Napoleon's  regiTne — minus,  perhaps,  whatever  number 
were  nnlnckily  detamed  from  the  polls  or  stomach-ache,  the 
birth  of  another  child,  or  some  other  equally  disabling  cause. 

Deduct  then,  from  the  abstinente,  say  five  thousand  voters  in 
favor  of  Government,  but  undergoing  a  pain  in  the  lower  regions 
too  severe  to  allow  them  (the  sufferers)  to  record  their  suffrages  ; 
and  say  five  thousand  more  of  a  like  sort,  who  were  assisting  at 
the  introduction  of  future  loyalists  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms,  whenever  they  shall  have  been  earned  for  the 
reqiiisito  period  in  the  arms  of  their  nurses — few  can  deny 
our  liberality  in  this  distribution  of  bowel  complaint  and  inte- 
resting situations — but  the  result  is  still  disastrous  to  the  Em- 
pire, for  it  leaves  against  it — 

Of  abetinents  not  in  favor  of  the  present  form  of 

fovemment, 133,270 ; 
ich,  with  the  open  opposition  voters,  amotinting 

aa  aforesaid,  to 102,818, 

Will  leave  a  grand  and  perfectly  heal^  total  of  ene- 
mies to  "  &w  and  order"  in  the  Iiench  capital 
(i.  e.  France),  amounting  to 235,583 ; 

Or  a  majority  of  all  shades  in  favor  of  mme  change  (and  any 
change  must  favor  liberty),  amounting  to  a  trifle  more  than 
two  to  one,  or  a  clean  plurality  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  odd,  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

We  are  well  aware  that  amongst  the  abstinents  were  many 
extreme  legitimists  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ; 
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eome  Orleaniate,  also,  with  liopes  for  the  Count  dc  Paris.  But 
SB  these  can  only  form  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  say  fifteen  thou- 
eand  in  the  Fauoonrg  St.  Germain  at  the  outEide ;  and  as  they 
may  he  reckoned  on  to  help  the  Republicans,  either  directly  or 
negatively,  whenever  this  protest  shall  be  carried  from  the  oal- 
lot^x  to  the  barricades ;  and  iinally,  as  such  faineaiUs  are  of 
little  consequence  any  way  in  a  political  struggle,  we  thought 
it  not  best  to  encumber  our  brief  statement  with  any  statistics 
of  their  relative  force. 

Paris  is  Franco ;  and  Paris,  at  the  cost  of  much  bread  and 
butter,  Las  rendered  her  verdict  against  the  permanence  of  the 
nsurper's  dynasty.  The  st^nancy  of  reaction  seemB  passing 
away  in  Europe  ;  the  heart  begins  to  throb  again,  and  blood 
will  soon  be  tmgling  throng  the  paralyzed  extremities.  The 
blow  is  a  severe  one  to  M.  Bonaparte,  and  the  Booner  he  trans- 
fers any  spare  cash  he  may  have  stolen  to  the  funds  of  England 
or  the  United  States,  the  safer  will  be  tlie  comfort  of  the  Era- 
press  Eugenie  (who,  by  ah  accounts,  would  make  a  most  fasci- 
nating widow),  and  the  better  the  prospects  of  the  young  King 
of  Algiers,  under  whatever  sobriquet  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones, 
or  Bobiuson  he  may  hereafter  be  destined  to  figure. 


THE  MORMON  PROBLEM. 


The  sudden  appearance  some  of  these  fine  Fall  mornings  in 
Union  Square  of  the  mastodon,  the  megatherium,  or  some  other 
antediluvian  monster,  with  legs  more  ponderous  than  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Acropolis,  and  tusks  ripping  ont  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  above  their  second-story  windows  on  each  side,  as  the 
beast  tried  to  force  a  passage  trom  the  upper  to  the  lower  ter- 
qiinus  of  our  stage-crowded  chief  thoroughfare  ;  such  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  tertiary  formation  might  visibly  astonish,  not  to 
say  alarm,  the  early  and  elderly  single  gentleman  intent  only 
on  procuring  an  appetite  for  tlie  hot  rolls  and  coffee  that  awaited 
his  return  to  breakfast ;  and  special  hurry  would  be  likely  to 
attend  the  telegraphs  sent  off  to  all  convenient  Armories  for 
battering  trains,  asphyxiating  mortars,  and  guns  of  the  deadliest 
bore,  wherewith  the  reappearing  mammal  might  be  sent  back 
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to  join  the  Anoplotherinms,  the  Lophiodons,  the  Anthracothe- 
riunis,  and '  CherapotamiiBeB  imbedded  eqoallj  in  the  Btrata  of 
the  Pliocene  and  Eocene  periods,  and  the  hooke  of  MeeeieorB  Ljell 
and  Bnckland — where  may  they  remain  forever  1 

Bat  Buppoee,  eince  we  are  Buppoaing  impoeeihiUties,  that  the 
monBter,  in  addition  to  his  Bcaies,  his  weight,  bis  vast  physical 
strength  and  means  of  nuBchief,  poesessed  a  moral  armor  for- 
bidding QB  to  attempt  his  sabjugatioD  by  other  than  moral 
meaDS — moral  agencies  of  suasion  and  constitntional  remoo- 
strances :  suppose  that,  instead  of  piercing  hia  pachydennatoas 
hide  with  any  number  of  thirty-tbnr-poond  Bnot,  we  had  to 
appeal  to  a  moral  intelligence  which  the  brute  gave  no  evidence 
I  ot  posseseing ;  if  this  were  the  proposition  put  before  our  elderly 
and  farmed  pedestrian,  it  would  require  more  than  a  common 
Bhare  of  nerve,  j  adgment,  and  promptitnde,  to  meet  the  exigency 
■with  any  hope  of  a  snccessfnl  isBue. 

Now  the  revival  of  polygamy  in  Utah  is  the  veritable  mas- 
todon of  the  nineteenth  centary — a  gigantio  antedilnvian  abnse, 
reappearing,  when  least  expected,  m  the  midst  of  higher  and 
more  finely  organized  developments ;  and  yet  protected  from 
destruction  by  those  legal  and  constitutional  enactments,  which 
were  made  when  no  such  poBsibility  of  revival  was  had  in  con- 
templation. The  tusks  oV  the  iniquity  are  in  the  entrails  of  our 
social  system,  and  its  colossal  proportions  tread  down  and  laugh 
to  scorn  the  feeble  snares  and  obstructions  designed  for  the 
capture  of  mere  petty  criminals — burglars,  forgers,  incendiaries, 
thieves,  city  contractors,  and  murderers — who  form  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  population  of  our  various  state  prisons 
and  penitentiaries.  Tne  Constitution  never  contemplated  a 
whole  community  of  criminals,  and  thoB  our  trial  by  jury  is 
made  the  shield,  under  cover  of  which  every  villainy  can  be 
safely  perpetrated  amongst  a  people  fdl  plunged  in  equtd 
guilt. 

The  giant  abuse  is  in  our  midst ;  and  yet  the  logic  of  history 
teaches  nothing,  if  it  does  not  teach  us  to  forbear  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  put  down  a  religious  conviction,  creed,  order,  or 
delusion,  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  secular  sword.  This  is 
the  moral  armor  which  makes  our  beast  so  dangerooB,  and  his 
destruction — which  all  feel  to  be  necessary — so  difficult  and 
perplexed  a  task.  The  spirit  of  the  age  will  not  accept  the 
responsibility  of  exterminating  the  Mormons,  ae  Mormons  and 
for  their  Mormonism — ^with  no  other  reason  assigned ;  and  yet 
short  of  their  extermination  by  fire  and  sword,  with  a  price  set 
on  their  heads  and  their  creed,  equivalent  to  condemnation, — 
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short  of  this,  we  say,  there  are  many  earnest  men  who  can  see 
no  means  of  checking  the  havoc  which  the  pnbhc  oreanization 
of  polygamy  is  ah^ady  making  in  the  prestige  ana  general  ■ 
acceptance  of  our  purer  society  and  faith. 

Society  is  not  Btrong  enough  to  confine  the  toleration  of  a 
crime  to  any  one  locality  :  our  social  laws  must  be  supported 
eyerywhere,  or  they  lose  that  universal  acquiescence  on  which 
moral  sovereignty  is  based.  Shall  we  punish  the  poor  ignorant 
German  who,  leaving  a  scolding  vrow  behind  him  on  the  Khine, 
takes  a  second  and  more  gentle  slie  to  his  arms  on  arriving  at 
the  BatteiT,  while  high  officials  bearing  the  delegated  power  of 
the  United  States  in  their  commissions,  commit  the  solf-same 
crime  in  its  most  aggravated  form  as  often  as  their  concupis- 
cence incUnes  them,  and  even  compel  the  unfortunate  victims, 
snatched  or  deluded  from  our  midst  to  gratify  their  lusts,  to 
herd  together  in  pubhc  prostitution — obedient  as  the  slaves  of 
the  Rersglio,  and  more  wretched  from  the  contrast  of  their 
higher  education  and  expectancies  ? 

It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  to  every  reflecting  mind 
that  Hormonism  must  either  be  put  down,  or  the  statutes 
against  bigamy  abolished.  A  reasoning  people  can  never  sub- 
mit for  any  length  of  time  to  be  guided  in  their  highest  and 
holiest  relations  by  two  antagonistic  axioms,  depending  for 
ascendency  on  the  meridian  in  which  tlie  problem  is  discussed. 
Polygamy  is  either  wrong  or  right :  if  wrong,  it  must  be  pon- 
iflhed  eveiywhere ;  if  not  wrong  in  any  one  place  over  which 
our  power  extends,  it  can  be  wrong  in  no  place  under  tlie  like 
category ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  penal  in  New  York  what  is 
freely  sanctioned  at  Salt  Lake — this  incODsistency  reveals  either 
despotism  or  imbecility,  and  amounts  to  a  tacit  confession  that 
there  is  no  moral  or  inherent  guilt  in  the  action  treated  after 
this  arbitrary  tashion. 

Suppose  we  arrest  a  man  for  polygamy  in  Utah  and  have 
sufficient  federal  power  to  cnish  the  Mauvoo  and  Danite  Legions 
and  the  mihtary  organizations  of  the  Seventies — ^we  bring  him 
up  for  trial,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  A  polygamous  dis- 
trict attorney  appears  to  prosecute  a  polygamic  cnminal,  and  a 
polygamous  jury  are  asked  to  find  a  verdict  that  shall  consign 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  prisoner,  to  durance  Tile.  Or  even 
suppose  us  to  import  an  attorney  general  and  sheriff  skilled  in 
jury-packing — such  as  Lord  PalmerBton  might  lend  us,  having 
no  present  use  for  them  in  L%land — and  suppose  by  irapannel- 
ling  only  United  States  and  unigamic  officials  we  obtained  a 
verdict  "in  one  single  case,  how  mach  better  should  we  then  be 
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off  with  a  polygamous  governor,  polygamous  wardens,  polyga- 
mouB  prieon  iiispectore,  polygamouB  tumkeys,  and  a  polygamous 
public  sentimeot  all  arrayed  under  the  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  on  the  side  of  the  condemned  ? 

"We  have  thought  of  the  eubject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the 
late  alarming  news  from  Salt  Lake  is  to  us  only  the  long  expected 
announcement  that  the  mastodon  is  aroused  and  in  motion.  Ho 
will  be  in  our  midst  and  pushing  himself  silently  through  all  our 
social,  legal,  and  religious  snares,  unless  some  means  be  speedily 
and  decisively  adopted  to  check  his  inroads.  "  Canst  thou  put 
an  book  through  leviathan's  nose,  or  bore  his  jaws  throiigh  with 
a  thorn )  Will  he  make  covenants  with  thee,  or  canst  thou  bind 
him  for  thy  maidens  to  make  sport  of?" 

We  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  wisdom,  intre- 
pidity, and  force.  The  very  delay  attending  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Governor  for  TJtah,  and  the  refusaiB  of  so  many  men 
to  face  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation,  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  evidence  that  no  delusive  sentimentalism  will  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  vigorous  action  which  present  indica- 
tions at  Salt  Lake  demand.  If  the  govemorsliip  were  not 
coupled  with  a  strong  and  decided  line  of  policy  to  which  the 
recipient  would  have  to  pledge  himself,  how  many  himdreds  of 
htmgiy  candidates  would  ere  this  have  been  clamoring  to  have 
it  given  tbem. 

The  new  Governor  should  be  supported  by  a  force,  not  merely 
competent  but  overwhelming,  if  we  desire  to  prevent  collisions 
and  the  waste  of  much  valuable  ener^es ;  and  his  policy  should 
be  firm  but  conciliatoiy— extending  me  protection  of  our  com- 
mon laws  to  all  who  demand  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost ;  hut 
not  volunteering  interference  in  matters  not  legally  brought 
before  his  notice.  The  mere  consciousness  that  redress  was  at 
hand  would  embolden  the  disgusted  victims  d  the  delusion  to 
throw  off  its  yoke ;  and  the  whole  monstrous  fabric,  at  war  with 
the  instincts  and  cultivation  of  our  country,  must  dissolve  of  its 
own  inherent  antagonisms,  whenever  there  shall  have  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  it  any  central  protecting  point  round 
which  all  the  disaffected  may  safely  rally.  In  view  of  the 
present  course  of  the  Executive,  we  anticipate  that  this  trouble- 
some and  repulsive  problem  will  receive  an  early  and  satisfac- 
tory solution. 
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is  HJHceptible  of  rwciviog.  We  fly  from  volume  to  volume  u  the  bee  from  flower 
to  flower;  taUag  a  np  at  tbi*  one,  diuppoiotad  or  ooD^iMd  bj  titat.  aod  MtUing 
down  to  fill  our  honey  bag  with  ■W6eta  or  nutriment  whenever  a  work  really 
oommendable  or  of  interest  turril  np  among«t  the  traub  wherewith  oar  "enter- 
priains  pnbliaher^  occationally  flood  lu.  Hiat  we  should  have  atingg  and 
thonld  me  thetn  now  and  then— eoatd  anything  be  more  natural,  more  oommecd' 
able  f  Is  not  the  oritia  the  original  "  torput  vile!'  on  whose  nerree  all  literary 
experimenta  have  been  tried  unee  the  dayg  of  that  flrat  great  critic.  Job)  In  sell- 
detence,  there  muet  be  limits  to  oar  toleration  r  wa  cannot  help  but  "qniver"  when 
the  pincers  of  some  tcdiona  driveller  are  tenring  the  very  marrow  of  our  thoa^it; 
and  "blood"  (which  is  EaU)  mnst  follsw  when  Uie  iron  of  absurdity,  looee  logi«, 
or  false  grammar,  is  "  driven  home"  into  onr  intellectual  fleab. 

But  in  the  absence  of  any  flagrant  outrage — such  ae  the  poenu  of  Tupper  or 
the  prose  of  Cornelius  Matthews— we  are  the  milldest  and  mildest  of  all  literary 
gliouls.  We  piide  onrsetvea  on  the  gentleiiew  with  which  we  can  piok  the  bone* 
of  some  dead  balre  of  loag ;  and  not  Zereeh,  in  the  Arabian  tal^  was  more  tender 
of  the  living  infant,  unjustly  buried  by  the  orders  of  a  emel  king,  than  are  we  to 
resnscitate  and  revivify  any  writUn  or  printed  bantling  which  we  may  find  im- 
Jnstly  conugned  to  onr  literary  Qolgotba  by  the  negteot  of  a  more  cruel  puUio. 
Wo  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  its  collapsing  uostrilB,  and  reinflste  its  •tn>phied 
liun  with  the  sanatory  hreexe  of  a  not  too  liberid  approbation. 

Wi,  too — but  this  is  strictly  confldentiiil — were  authors  in  onr  time,  befbre 
arriving  to  the  dignity  of  sitting  in  the  critic's  chair;  and  .we  always  admire -thoae 
who,  having  riscD  io  the  world,  are  not  aihamed  to  confess  their  low  beeionings; 
—  '     r,  too — bnt  Ibis  is  a  Dead  Secret,  much  deader  than  the  book  of  that  name 


by  Willde  Collins,  which,  despite  its  morbific  title,  has  reallv  a  very  vitalizing 
'  '       '         d  we.  too — ire  were  about  to  say  when  entrapped  in  that  perplex* 


lorbific  title,  has  really  a 
o  say  when  entrapped  in 
pttranthesiB — once  published,  in  the  days  of  our  professional  inai->~i'>i-,  »  __„ 
effusion  (no  matter  of  what  kind),  which  by  no  means  met  with  that  enthnsiastic,  , 
elamoronsly  enloaistic  and  vocifttrously  universal  laudation  which  we  thai  thought 
(yea,  and  still  think)  the  effosion  referred  to  merited. 

Ilie  foi^iw  confeaaioD  has  been  made  for  the  encouragement  of  all  indostrions 
"apprentieea,'*^and  die  promotion  of  good  ft-eling  genervllv.  But  let  no  n^leeted 
Wtiioriing  pervert  its  simple  statement  into  a  theory  which  shall  justKy  him  in 
appealing  from  the  judgment  of  his  readers.  We  bowed  to  the  decision  in  onr 
own  case,  and  will  therefore  not  be  likely  to  prove  less  "  strict  c«ji«tmctioniats ' 
where  the  sufferer  is  another.  The  public  judgment  of  a  book  is  infalhbly  the 
right  one;  and  the  actor  who  has  been  damned  on  the  stage  has  notiiing  left 
for  it  but  to  revenge  himself  by  the  purchase  of  an  opera-etall,  where  he  can  sit 
and  damn  "ereatiun"  at  no  higher  expense  than  the  cost  of  a  littJa  brass  and 
breath.  In  other  words,  let  disappointed  authors  torn  their  own  experience  to 
aeeoDDt ;  and,  wiLh  a  bevy  of  such  in  onr  editorisl  chairs,  the  scalping-knife  and 
tomahawk  of  criticism  might  ponibly  be  reeigDcd  for  the  plastering  trowel,  the 
balsam-spreader,   and    that  verbal  speimaceli  which  is  good  for  intellaatnal 

It  is  for  tikis  reason— 'for  the  reason  of  bavintp  solfered  oorselvee — that  we  are 
•o  charitable,  so  benignant,  so  keenly  appreciative  of  even  the  poorest  atlempts 
at  wit  We  could  suke  hands  with  Harper's  weebly  moraliiera,  or  crack  jokes 
with  th«  dinnaleU  "fanny  writer''  that  ever  perpetrated  epigrams  at  fifty  cants 
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'  e  reaponubilitieiot  woich  ve  neitlier  <»□,  nor  dcaire  to  SToid. 
«  chief  objeot  of  tbe  prewnt  mauaf  ement  to  elevate  thii  depwtmenC  of 
*"  -  "~^'"in  of  anthoritv  "od  respect  We  aim  to  make  onr  opbiona 
lo  to  have  detemuDcd  od  the  ■tricteit  mdep«nd«iice  and 
fidelity.  What  we  think  of  a  book  ihall  be  apoken  fearleaaly — be  it  more  or  leas 
— in  approbation  or  reproof,  and  entirely  resardleaa  whether  the  author  be  friend 
or  tbe,  political  opponent  or  ally.  We  would  gladly  have  on  oar  Book  Table, 
eaoh  month,  all  Lha  rolnniM  of  any  praminenoe  or  pnblie  inter«et  that  hare  been 
recently  inmed ;  and  if  Publiahen  will  be  content  with  fair  opiniona — none  the 
Jeu  fondbie,  becaoae  neeenarily  brief — we  b^  them  to  tend  on  their  world  to 
u,  and  promiM  to  call  dna  attention  to  bU  inch  aa  ihall  appe«r  doMrriag. 

Oar  'Intble  for  the  preaeut  month,  we  confeea,  is  more  barren  than  deairabie  ; 
but  Borne  waa  not  bnilt  in  a  day,  nor,oan  a  repntation  be  eatabliahed  in  one 
Mnw    Smh  at  we  hare  we  give  yon  ;  ao  sit  down  in  that  rocker  while  we  read 


N*ie  York  :   Bdnard  Jhtnigan  tmd    Btuthrr. 

l^m  are  rdigioo*  nOTela,  avowedly  ptirporting  to  reprodaee  oertain  tenets  or 
mactioM  of  tbe  Bomao  Catholic  oharch  in  the  form  of  attraotite  light  literatoie. 
lie  atory,  therefore,  most  be  mbaerrieiit  to  (be  moral;  and  the  moral — it  will  ao 
happoD— doea  not  always  meet  the  artiitie  reqniremanta  of  a  atory  appealing  to 
the  imagination  and  heart. 

To  jnage  furiy  of  theae  books,  therefore,  they  must  be  meaBured  by  a  donble 
standard,  and  more  by  the  theologi«al  square  and  oompais  than  the  oride's  eye. 
He  first  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  defend  .the  institution  of  tbe  eloister,  and 
prore  its  blcaaadnesa  to  suoh  womeo  as  seek  refuge  within  the  veil  from  the  tnr- 
bnlence  audehaogeabilityof  hntnaa  passions.  Great  dramatic  power  is  displayed 
in  many  of  the  scenes — more  peculiarly  in  the  death  of  the  emng  but  repentant 
keroine ;  and  to  those  who  ooold  sympathite  in  the  religious  couTietions  dictat- 
ing the  neoeeaity  of  aacb  sacrifioes,  we  doubt  not  Tht  Thret  SUanort  would  prove 
a  work  of  abaoning  and  most  inttmctiTe  interest. 

The  orthodoxy  ofXiuts  MaiiUnd  comes  vouched  to  ns  under  the  name  of  it* 
diAinguished  editor.  Orestes  Browuson,  as  the  literary  awordKiian  of  Catholidty, 
ooeupieeia  thia  oonntry  a  position  very  similar  to  Hontalemberf a  in  France;  and 
the.fictioit  that  1im  won  bis  approbation,  whatever  may  be  its  ardstio  fisalts  or 
ddfieienoisa,]  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  exponent  of  real  Roman  Catholio  doo- 
triue.  BeganUog  the  story,  therefore,  as  a  mere  sponge  or  novelistio  machine  for 
the  afaaorptkio  and  oonveyaace  of  derotional  sentiments,  we  gladly  overlook  its 
fragmentary  and  spaimodie  DarratiTe-'^  ^ne-drawn  thread,  drawn  finer  and 
thinner  tiirough  each  aucceaslTe  chapter,  as  the  aulhoress  finds  it  necessary  to 
hang  freah  doctrines  on  a  tale  of  no  great  original  capacity ;  and  gladly  averting 
onr  eyes  from  tliese  deficiencies  of  ezeootioa  we  cheerfully  award  the  writer  (in 
'  the  words  of  ber  guarded  editor)  "  great  parity  of  intention,  and  a  warm  fresh 
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cion"  to  tbe  memben  of  tli«  "  K«t  York  uid  Brooklyn  YouDg  Msn'a  Chriitiaii 
AwociatJODB ;"  and  the  writer  "  flatten  himself"  that  it  is  vrittaain  "  a  spirit  eoB- 
genisl  witJi  thoir  own,  ftnd  in  a  style  irhich  will  reader  it  not  naworthj  of  their 
aoae^ttaaee." 

Tbid  book,  it  seems,  was  twice  prerionsly  pnblishad  under  the  title  of  /iiMio«- 
ail«  Amaiemmti ;  bat  Owing  to  the  aiissppreciBtioQ  of  ■  oensorioiu  paUie,  wu 
permitted  to  fsU  ont  of  print— onlj  one  single  tmj,  "  with  the  flattering  letters 
of  his  corrGBDondeats  placed  betweea  the  Ie*T««,  remaining  disoonsoUtelT  on  the 
anthor's  shelt  fUow  niaof  lay  on  the  ahelTes  of  his  puhlishar^  he  does  not 
undertake  to  inlurm  as.] 

In  this  emergenov.  the  he«lhen  were  like  to  have  remained  unenlightened,  had 
it  Dot  been  for  the  lucky  appeoranoe  at  this  jnnctnre  of  the  "  bold  and  startling 
aeatimenti"  put  forward  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bellowa,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Kelationa 
of  the  Theatre  to  the  sooial  and  saored  Interests  of  Humsuitj." 

This  lecture,  it  seerus,  crested  "so  profound  a  sensation  in  the  pnbtie  mind," 
that  the  author  of  our  neglected  voiume  conceived  the  happy  thooght  of  haoldiu' 
on — crab  fasbion,  with  prehensile  clawa — to  the  keel  of  the  popular  laanoh — if 
haply  thna  he  might  be  Dome  into  a  haven  where  his  useless  stereotype  plate*, 
with  a  little  reiamping  and  alteration,  might  again  be  dragged  to  the  surface  and 
made  a  marketable  commodity  1  The  Bellova,  he  thoaBbt,  had  evidently  wind 
enough  to  blow  much  more  than  its  own  freight  into  the  gulf  of  public  favor. 
[Should  it  be  objeated  that  this  pan  is  ont  of  plao^  and  intrinsically  a  bad  on^ 
we  refer  our  reader  to  page  76  of  the  volume  nnder  notice,  where  he  will  find  a 
"poor  old  Joe,"  greatly  dilapidated  and  the  worse  for  wear,  paraded  in  the  middla 
of  a  sermon.  ] 

.,111  ruftf,  the  Rev.  D.  R  Thomaaon  considers  that  the  theatre,  u  conttitoted, 
stimulotfiS  "  the  workiogs  of  unhallowed  pasaioa  ;"  leads  to  the  perpetration  of 
"  many  deadly  acta  of  ua ;"  maltipUes  "  evil  practices  and  forms  them  \a\t>  invete- 
rate habits;"  adda  "  momentum  to  the  evil  proclirtties  of  the  heart;"  lends  "im- 
petus to  anlawful  desire ;"  accelerates  "  the  advaaces  of  impiety ;"  enoonrages 
"  the  aggravation  of  gnilt  and  acoumalation  of  misery  ;"  makes  "  havoa  of  hap- 
pineaa;"  incites  the  destroyer,  having  J  plucked  "many  a  flower  of  virtue,"  to 
"  throw  it  like  a  worthlesa  weed  away ;'  oooduot*  the  youthfiil  foot  from  wis- 
dom's ways  of  pleasautness  and  peace,  "  to  regions  of  infamy  and  woe."  And  il, 
after  this  liberal  synopsis  of  the  Rer.  llioniBSon's  view*,  any  monber  of  tba 
Christian  Associations  oforeaaid  sboald  be  tempted  within  the  walls  of  Satan's 
most  formidable  armories,  then  let  him  not  blame  us  for  his  own  wilful  act,  for 
in  the  foregolDg  ertracts  we  have  condensed,  with  quite  considerable  labor,  Uie 
milk-and-water  of  muob  donbtfnl  rhetoric  into  the  cream  of  the  afbrementiDned 
•impie — bat  not  therefore  indisputable — propodtiona. 

Jlarriage  at  Hit  aitd  at  ii  thmUd  be.  By  Rn.  John  BayUy,  of  tha  Firyinia  Arir 
ruial  OmfrttMe,  AvihaT  of  "  Coit/UMotu  of  a  Convtrted  Infidel,"  tU.  St* 
York:  M.  W.  JkM 

Still  another  religious  book,  and  on  a  subject  of  the  moat  delicious  interest 
The  frontispiece  represents  a  yoang  and  beautiful  mother,  with  four  children 
climbing  round  her  knees,  the  eldeet  of  Uic  infant  brood  not  appearing  to  be  more 
than  five,  or  balf  a  doien  yean  of  age  at  &rthest  Thin  introduction  every  roong 
lady  will  admit  to  be  appropriate;  and  as  the  volume  is  given  a  person  of  signi- 
ficance (considering  the  subject)  by  its  dedication  to  the  author's  wife,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  imagine  that  Hr.  fiayley  is  himself  the  great  original  whose  attribntea 
are  celebrated  under  the  thin  veil  of  an  ideal  hosband. 

Serionsly  speaking,  however,  these  eermon  essays  are  exceedingly  agreeable, 
and  present  a  variety  of  commonplace  t^ca  in  a  novel  and  striking  hght  The 
writar  may  fairly  take  rank  among  the  ffgmxeiomm  Seriploret,  and  his  treatment 
ot  widows,  to  whom  he  aaugns  liberty  (page  lOii)  to  "marry  a  second,  third,  or 
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even  a  fourth  tims,  when  thsj  hsTS  >  favorable  c>pportiuutj,"  will  recomnieiid 
him  to  the  gntitnte  at  &11  except  iDvetenite  Sam  Wellerites. 

But  in  ekmeat  serioiuDeu — to  tiy  Bgnia — we  recommend  thu  volume  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  bn  now  eoajugating  the  present-iiuliMtive  or  paulo-poat- 
fatare  teuMS  of  Uie  rerb  to  marry.  They  will  find  in  its  pagea  many  points  well 
worth  consideration ;  and  if  each  candidate  for  the  holy  itato  would  read  it  in 
eompany  with  the  young  lady  hii  affections  are  set  npou,  we  doubt  not  that  her 
criticisms  would  be  iamiitoly  mora  piquante  than  any  that  our  space  now  per- 
mits OB  to  offer. 

Oiimpia  ofmiuvth.    S.O.  eso.     Kev  Tork:   Mller  and  OurtU. 

Tins  is  a  very  curious  work,  and  one  entitled  to  respect.  Id  a  series  of  familiar 
tetters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Assyria  in  the 
time  of  King  Sennacherib,  seven  ceoturies  before  one  SariDur's  birth,  Oie  author 
has  endeavored — and  not  without  considerable  success — to  rehabilitate  with 
homaD  iotereat  sod  sympadiy  the  gigaotio  ruins  which  still  attest  the  grandenr, 
enterprise,  and  civilization  nf  that  empire  vhoee  sceptre  has  departed.  Much 
aotiqiuiriaii,  historical,  and  philosophical  learning  is  conveyed  under  a  simple  and 
Mnustng  formula;  and  if  those  social  bores  who  ara  etemallj  pestering  us 
with  "the  march  of  intellect,"  "  the  ptogreK  of  the  species,"  "our  immense  ma- 
terial adranoee,"  and  the  balance  of  that  etoreotyped  inanity,  could  be  induced  to 
rit  dowu  calmly  and  read  this  imperfect  ehroni(3e  of  the  oiviliiation  existing  more 
than  two  donm  centuries  ago,  we  venture  to  predict  that  their  bombast  would  be 
amaiiagly  belittled ;  and  they  would  learn — what  their  stupidity  only  conld 
hitherto  have  concealed — that  however  mach  we  may  excel  the  ancients  in  social  or 
political  wisdom,  we  still  follow  them  with  dwarfish  footsteps  through  all  the 
domains  of  geometiioal  and  material  science. 


Amt  biiwraphy  of  Charlotte  Brontg  that  could  fail  to  interest  ns,  would  be  a 
curiosity  of  litorature  more  strange  than  any  preserved  by  the  elder  Disraeli  in  hia 
collection  of  literary  wonders.  The  authoress  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Vilette,"  and 
"Shirley,"  has  left  a  monument  more  enduring  than  adamant— as  mysterious  as  the 
Egyptian  sphinx — intheeyeandmemory  of  an  admiring  world;  and  the  reader  who 
has  perused  those  weird  and  sybitline  romances,  must  t>e  either  more  or  less  than 
human  if  he  experience  no  desire  to  acqaaint  himself  with  the  character  and 
modifying  circam«taaces  of  the  fountain  irom  which  those  enigmatic  streams  were 
poored.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  brought  to  her  t^ah  the  zeal  of  a  congenisl  and  admir- 
mg  biographist ;  she  evidently  veneritee  the  character  it  is  her  bnsinees  to  deli- 
neate; and  though  we  think  that  Charlotto  Bronte's  French  exercises,  with  the 
marginal  criticisms  of  M.  linger,  her  tutor,  might  have  been  advantageonsly  omit- 
ted ;  still  their  introduction,  as  an  evidence  of  minute  fideUty,  gives  oonGrtnatioa 
to  the  ramainder  of  the  history ;  and  the  characters  In  the  different  novels 
acquire  (if  that  be  possihle)  additional  interest  when  we  have  been  introdnoed  to 
the  originals,  of  which  they  are  nisaterly  though  unflattering  portraite. 

mwi.   By  7% 

mBrothtr*. 

A  pi.i*BA.VT  book  for  summer  reading — not  bad  for  winter,  and  very  digestible^ 
alohg  with  other  islads,  in  the  spring.  He  text  Is  flippant  and  discursive; 
strained  a  little,  and  rather  ito^ery  In  some  of  its  mors  pretentione  passsges — 
but  these  are  fortunately  few.  llie  writor  has  ondonhtedly  had  large  eipenenee 
of  his  subject,  and  all  who  have  been  so  wretched  as  to  poasees  the  means  of 
jndgiuit  (and  who  has  not,  at  some  one  lime  or  other  f )  can  see  at  •  glance  that 
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"  Look  ban  Dpi»  thb  pliitnn  ud  on  tlitt  1 
Tli«  oonstailtic  iwamtiluo*  ud  th»  ml  r 

Tba  illoBtntioiu  are  ezcelUnt  and  full  of  life — tliow  by  "  TTiangk"  more  espe- 
cikUj  to.  We  havs  boardiag-liouMe  vhere  th«  UndUdj  u  b  loathemer,  and 
boarding-honHS  where  the  proprietriz  haiU  from  "away  down  eaat;"  boarding- 
hoiuea  vhere  there  are  marriageable  daughter^  and  boarding-honsce  where  the 
landlady  eipeots  you'to  malielove  to  her;  boardiag-honsaa  where  the  laodladj 
likea  to  conaider  henelf  ill-used  (an  epideoue  ia  tiie  owners  of  these  eatabliah- 
menteX  uid  boarding-housaa,  commercial,  artistic,  theatrical,  cheap,  aetiuas, 
Bpiritual,  tashionaUe,  where  joa  never  get  enough  to  ea^  and  dirty  where  die- 
ffost  makes  the  msMea  of  food  inedible.  The  treatment  is  eiceedinglj  eompre- 
be[isive,the  ehapters  ibort  and  volable;  and  many  of  the  eketohee  might  compara 
brorably  wiUi  Qiose  of  London  life  by  Albert  Smith  and  the  Brothers.  Hayhaw, 
of  whieb,  let  lu  ooufess,  tbey  are  very  bald  and  palpable  imitationi. 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER,  1857. 


UNJUST  AOT)  SPECIAL  LEGISLATION. 


Tbb  people  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
been  excited  of  late  bj  the  tone  of  the  pnblic  press,  to  inqnire 
what  are  the  abnses  so  inach  complained  of  bj  the  inhabitante 
of  the  cit;^,  and  whether  it  is  tme  that  the  Legislature  has 
imposed  laws  upon  the  city  which  deprive  it  of  ita  natural  rights 
and  place  its  local  ofBces  at  the  disposition  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  thought  it  advieable  to  answer  these  proper  inqniries 
in  detail,  specifying  the  leading  abuses,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
indgment  of  our  fnends  in  the  interior, — not  only  especially  of 
New  York  State,  but  of  all  the  States  of  the  TJnion, — ^to  decide 
npoa  the  morality  and  propriety  of  the  course  that  has  been 
taken,  in  regard  to  the  city,  by  the  party  at  ^^sent  holding  office 
in  the  State  GoTernmeuL  We  ao  not  oner  this  explanation 
and  appeal,  to  those  pereons  who  are  weary  of  genuine  Demo- 
cratic repnblicuiism,  and  have  lost  their  faith  not  only  in  th6 
TJnion,  but  in  the  efficacy  and  superior  advantages  of  self-govem- 
ment.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  argue  with  thoee  who  believe, 
witli  an  enviable  simplicity,  that  the  motives  of  the  few  promi- 
nent persons  who  constitute  the  managing  and  governing  power 
13 
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of  the  State  at  present,  are  snperior  io  purity  to  those  of  any 
odier  class  of  men,  in  the  cities.  Sach  persona,  however  <mhi< 
Bcientioos,  are  really  too  ignorant  of  facta  and  of  hatDBn  nature 
to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  reason  with  them.  They  believe 
that  it  is  bettor  to  give  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
men,  who  are  always  ready  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  trouble 
of  self-government.  These  views  may  not  be  always  utterly 
contemptible  even  in  a  Democracy.  They  serve  as  a  cht^ck  upon 
oar  excessive  freedom,  and  keep  us  well  reminded  of  the  old 
maxim  that  "the  price  of  liberty  is  to  be  always  vigilant," 

On  the  17th  day  of  last  April,  tlie  Legislature  passed  a  law 
w)pointing  Richard  M.  Blachtbrd,  Oustaviis  A.  Conover,  Robert 
Emmett,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  Henry  Eressou,  to  be  Commis- 
sioners to  build  a  City  Hall  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  same  act  provided  tliat  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Com- 
moualty  of  New  York  should  have  power  to  borrow  funds  to 
pay  for  the  new  City  Hall.  Theee  funds  are  to  be  placed  tp  the 
credit  of  the  Commissioners,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  ;  the 
whole  to  be  expended  by  them  upon  architects,  engineers,  con- 
tractors, and  all  persons  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ. 

The  Commissioners  are,  in  fact,  a  second  Common  Council,  or 
governing  body,  by  themselves ;  with  the  powers  of  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  city,  transferred  to  tb6m,  as 
far  as  regards  the  building  of  the  New  City  Hall  and  the  expen- 
diture of  the  $2,000,000. 

They  have  aa  advantage  over  our  city  officers,  in  being 
appointed  for  life,  and  in  being  responsible  neither  to  tlie  citi- 
zens, to  public  opinion,  nor  to  any  government  Only  in  the 
event  of  death,  resignation,  or  expulsion  by  the  vote  of  their 
own  body,  can  a  vacancy  of  this  commission  be  filled  by  the 
citv  government. 

£ach  of  the  Commissioners  is  allowed  to  charge  $5  a  day  for 
his  services,  when  he  affirms  that  he  has  rendered  any. 

The  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  New  York  are  empowered 
to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  county  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
$2,000,000 ;  the  Oommiseioners  are  relieved  of  pecuniary 
responsibilily ;  the  city  officer  are  to  bon-ow  the  money,  but 
their  powers  do  not  allow  them  to  provide  for  the  interest.  The 
Soard  of  City  Hall  Commissioners  have  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  spending  the  money,  and  they  may  hold  tliis  position  during 
their  natural  lives,  if  they  choose,  and  may  charge  $5  a  day  for 
delaving  and  raising  obstacles  to  the  work. 

We  have  nothing  to  advance  against  tbe  characters  of  the 
gmtlemen  who  have  been  appointe<l  to  this  easy  and  agreeable 
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bn8ineB&  The  goverDmental  managers  of  the  new  City  Hall  are 
worthy  and  respectable  persons ;  they  muBt  have  been  so 
esteemed  by  your  legielatora,  else  they  would  not  have  been 
appointed  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  extraordinary  powers  and 
pnvilegee.  Such  appointments  can  have  been  the  reward  only 
of  signal  virtue.  The  Commissioners  would  seem  to  be  a  kind 
of  moral  pensioners,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  government  of 
our  city  has  been  transferred,  in  testimony  of  their  merit.  We, 
the  citizens,  have  been  permitted  to  subscribe  and  play  our  part 
in  this  testimonial,  by  relieving  the  pensioners  of  the  new  City 
Hall  Irom  the  odium  of  borrowing  and  taxing. 

Clentlemen  who  were  present  during  the  passage  of  the  Ci^ 
Hall  e«t,  affirm  that  its  object  was  to  prevent  corruption.  The 
Legislature,  like  Diogenes  with  his  lantern,  were  anxiously  look- 
ing for  honest  men,  and  having  found  a  few  of  these,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  hold  them  lor  life  in  a  prison  from  which 
they  would  not  wilUngly  escape.  Excellent  as  the  intention 
may  have  been,  we  are  inclined  to  cavil  at  this  act  It  was  a 
piece  of  injustice  to  those  gentlemen  to  surround  and  lay  siege 
to  their  virtue  with  such  unheard  of  temptations.  To  go  about 
deliberately  working  to  destroy  the  little  goodness  we  have  left 
in  our  benighted  city ;  to  pick  out  our  few  honest  men  and  sub- 
ject  them  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  gold  and  power,  in  a  small  quiet 
circle,  where  the  demon  of  temptation  might  any  day  commit 
unseen  violence  upon  their  virtue,  is  i-ather  a  grave  error,  not 
to  say  a  deliberate  cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body. 

No  one  in  his  senses,  pretends  to  doubt  the  paternal  care  and 
tender  solicitude  of  the  Le^slature,  for  the  welfare  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  regard  the  city  as  a  youthi'ul  prodigal, 
rich  and  riotous,  who  in  his  minority  requires  guardians  to 
supervise  his  conduct,  and  prevent  him  from  utterly  ruining 
himself.  They  believe  that  he  is  not  yet  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment :  tliat  his  affairs  should  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and 
managed  for  him  by  honest  men  (of  their  choosing) ;  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  vote,  or  elect  guardians  and  managers  for 
his  property,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  imposed  npon  them  to  relieve 
him  of  this  dangerous  responsibility. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Legislature. 
We  think  that  self-government  is  a  school  in  which  every  com- 
monity  should  he  allowed  lo  exercise  and  educate  itseli.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  affairs  of  our  city  will  be  better  or  more 
honestly  administered  by  the  appointees  of  the  govemo'r,  than 
by  others  selected  or  appointed  by  us  in  New  York.  We  have 
a  growing  conviction  of  the  nniformity  «id  equality  of  human 
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character,  and  are  Batisfied  that  the  choice  of  onr  citizens  would 
have  beeu  quite  as  happT,  and  mach  more  diaintereeted,  than 
any  Belection  that  could  he  made  by  persons  whoee  Tiewa  and 
intereets  differ  so  decidedly  &om  our  own. 

Simuitaneonsly  with  the  City  Hall  act,  a  law  was  passed  for 
flie  *' regulation  and  government  of  the  Central  Park."  By 
this  act  me  Central  Parle  is  placed  under  the  "  exclusive  control 
and  mana^ment "  of  eleven  persona.  Their  names  are  Robert 
J.  Dillon,  James  E.  Cooley,  Charles  H.  Russell,  John  F.  But- 
terworth,  John  A.  C.  &ray,  Waldo  Hutchina,  Thomas  E.  Field, 
Andrew  H.  Greene,  Charles  "W.  Elliott,  'William  R.  Strong,  and 
James  Hogg.  Three  of  these  are  a  quorum  for  hueineBB,  and 
tax  votes  will  legalize  their  acts.  They  are  to  hold  office  for 
five  years.  They  are  allowed  no  salary,  but  each  member  of 
the  commiBsion  may  incur  an  expense  of  three  hondred  dollon 
a  year  for  coach  hire,  in  going  to  and  from  the  Park.  Vacan- 
cies, during  the  first  five  years,  are  to  be  filled  by  their  own 
appointees.  After  the  ezpiratioQ  of  the  five  years,  the  com- 
missioners are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  B(mrd  of  Aldermen. 

T^  commisaiou  have  power  to  adopt  such  plans  for  the  lay- 
ing out  and  government  of  Central  Park,  as  sh^  not  involve  a 
debt  whose  interest  shall  exceed  $100,000  annually;  the  debt 
may  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions. 

Xtey  are  loaded  with  no  reeponsibihty  for  this  debt :  it  is  to 
be  created  by  the  City  Gk)vemmeDt,  and  the  annual  interest  pro- 
vided for  br  the  County  SnpervisoiB.  The  funds  raised  upon 
the  scrip  or  the  Oentntl  Park  debt  are  to  be  deposited  in  "  any 
bank  designated  by  the  commissioners." 

We  have  no  objections  to  advance  against  these  men.  They, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  new  City  Hall,  are  eqnally  good 
and  respectable  citizens.  But  let  na  snppose  that  lees  honor- 
able men  happened  to  compose  the  majority  of  the  Central  Park 
Government.  That  government  enjoys  an  equality  with  the  City 
Gkivemment.  It  is  even  anperior  to  it.  Its  members  are  not 
responsible  to  the  electors ;  yet  they  expend  the  money  of  those 
electors.  They  control  the  actions  and  dispense  the  pay  of  an 
army  of  mechanics,  policemen,  contractors,  gardenera,  Mid  house- 
holders. They  poeaeea  the  mightiest  element  of  poUtical  power, 
and  are  enabled  to  create  for  themselves  incomes  exceeding 
those  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Federal  government  If  the 
two  commieeions  constitute  in  future,  two  independent  govern- 
ments, with  an  actual  income  equal  to  a  moderate  mterest 
<m.  four  mlUionB  of  dollara,  and  the  immense  patronage  attached 
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to  the  expenditure  of  thie  money — ^their  power  wiU  be  snperior 
to  that  of  the  City  Gkiyemmeiit.  IrresponBible  before  the 
people,  they  can  be  eqnally  bold  before  the  chartered  and 
elected  aathoritiee  of  the  dtv  and  County, 

Of  the  same  character  wim  the  two  preceding  acts  is  the 
notorious  Metropolitan  Police  Bill.  The  Gkivemor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  re- 
quested to  appoint  five  CommiasionerB  of  Police,  whose  term  erf 
office  la  to  be  three  years.  The  Hayoie  of  Kew  York  and 
Brooklyn  may  indeed  Bit  in  their  council,  but  bj  this  act  they 
a::e  reduced  from  lliat  honorable  position  given  them  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  to  an  official  equality  with  the  individual 
membei3  of  the  commiesion.  In  this  Board,  so  constituted,  is 
lodged  all  the  real  power  of  the  city  goTemmeut  as  regards 
life  and  property. 

It  is  said  that  the  legal  authoritiee  who  were  consulted  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  this  bill,  pronounced  it  nnconetitutioual, 
**  becaqse  it  deprived  the  elected  officers  of  the  city  of  their 
proper  authority."  To  evade  this  difficnlty,  a  "district"  was 
created,  including  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Kings,  Rich- 
mond, and  New  York ;  and  the  powers  of  the  Board  were  ex- 
tended over  this  "  district"  The  evasion  has  been  shown  by 
able  writers  and  lawyers  to  be,  if  possible,  more  unconstitutioual 
than  the  law  would  have  been,  if  applied  to  New  York  ci^ 
alone ;  because  it  involves  an  overthrow  of  the  liberties  and 
franchises  of  three  counties,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  two 
cities. 

The  citizens  of  the  County  of  Westchester  have  boldly  and 
ably  denounced  the  operation  of  the  law  within  their  proper 
limits.  They  have  declared  that  they  will  not  submit  to  so 
gross  an  example  of  special  legislation.  They  have  exposed 
tne  enormous  corruptions  concealed  under  the  workings  ot  this 
bill,  justlr  stigmatized  as  "  infamous."  For  the  quiet  and 
respectable  County  of  Westchester,  it  provides  two  hundred 
policemen,  and  a  variety  of  other  officials,  with  large  salaries ; 
miposing  a  virtual  tax  of  three  dollars  a  head  annually,  upon 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county.  If,  for  the  county 
of  Westchester  alone,  with  its  country  and  village  population, 
an  annual  tax  of  $200,000  is  needed,  merely  to  give  a  semblance 
of  constitutionality  to  the  law,  what  may  be  the  en^e  tax  re- 
quired fbr  that  disreputable  purpose!  These  policemen  of 
Kings,  Westchester  and  Richmond,  are  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  sitting  in  New  York.  That  is  to  say,  the  constabulary 
forces  of  the  couutiffl  are  separately  abolished,  and  the  criminal 
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executive  of  EingSg  Kichmond,  and  Weetcheeter,  tranaferred  to 
an  executive  body  sitting  in  New  York,  nnder  the  State  Execa- 
tive.  This  same  law  extends  the  powers  of  the  Board  over 
the  entire  State,  abolishing  county  lines,  by  giving  power  of 
criminal  arrest  to  its  officers,  without  si^ature  of  the  county 
magistrate;  a  provision  which  invades  toe  county  judiciary, 
ana  deprives  it  of  oDe-half  its  power.  This  Board  can  grant  a 
kind  01  leiire  de  cachet,  by  wMch  a  city  policeman  may  pass 
into  any  part  of  the  State,  and  "in  the  king's  name,"  enter  and 
desecrate  any  private  mansion,  in  search  m  a  real  or  supposed 
criminal. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  real  action  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  in  estabUsbing  this  new  Police  Commission. 

They  dissolved  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York: 
removed  the  executive  authority  from  the  city  government,  and 

§  laced  it  in  the  hands  of  three  commisaiouers  appointed  by 
le  Governor  for  three  years. 

They  then  supersedea  the  constabnlarr  force  of  Westchester 
Cotmty,  and  lodged  its  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  commissioner. 
They  then  blended  the  police  powers  of  two  counties,  Kings  and 
Bichmond,  and  lodged  these  in  one  commissioner. 

After  these  three  acts  of  deprivation, — executed  severally,  in 
the  counties,  and  by  name, — they  -united  the  commissions  in 
New  York,  thereby  olending  the  four  counties  into  one  ;  and, 
by  uniting  the  Mayors  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  in  this  gene- 
ral commission,  gave  to  these  Mayors  a  share  in  the  county 
government  of  Kings,  Richmond,  and  Westchester — a  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  not  elected.  Here  are  fonr  separate 
acts  of  deprivation, — each  of  which,  singly,  is  admitted  to  be 
miconatitutional, — and  two  acts  of  consolidation,  equally  in  yio- 
lation  of  fundamental  law. 

To  crown  all,  they  have  invaded  the  liberty  of  self-taxation 
in  each  of  these  four  counties ;  have  passed  over  and  ignored 
the  county  ou^traciea,  and  given  the  officers — of  this  combi- 
nation of  ill^alitiee — the  power  of  violating  the  privacy  of 
the  homesteaain  all  parts  of  the  State,  on  the  authority  of  & 
writ  issued  in  New  York  by  an  appointee  of  the  Governor. 
We  are  seriously  alarmed  when  we  hear  learned  j  udges  at^in;; 
that  the  application  of  the  word  *'  district,"  by  anerthon^t, 
makes  all  this  "  constitutional.*' 

The  Act  to  reorganize  the  Fort  Wardens'  office,  passed  dur- 
ing the  same  session,  provides  for  the  eetablishment  of  a  com- 
mission of  nine  wardens,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  (^  the  Senate,    liiese  are  divided  into 
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tliree  clasaes ;  one  cl^  of  these  wardens  being  only  for  a  year, 
another  for  two  years,  and  a  tliird  for  three  yeara.  Each  year, 
three  wardens  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Two  addi- 
tional appointees  are  provided  for,  who  are  to  act  as  quarantine 
wardens.  One  warden  oat  of  the  nine  must  be  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn;  but  it  is  not  provided  that  the  remainder  are  to 
be  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  even  of  the  State. 
They  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor ;  who 
is  musj'in  effect,  controller  and  governor  of  the  shipping 
and  commercial  marine  of  the  port  of  New  York.  The  pay 
of  these  nine  wardens  is  in  fees.  They  regulate  tlie  condem- 
nation of  veesels,  and  pronounce,  in  all  cases  where  the  in- 
terests of  owners  and  underwriters  are  at  stake,  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  vessel.  The  law  provides  that  three  of  these  nine 
wardens  shall  be  experienced  seamen ;  one  only  is  required 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  meamng  of 
snch  an  enactment  is  too  plain  to  require  explanation.  Six  of 
the  wardens  placed  in  ofiice  may  be  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  Six  of  the  wardens  of  the 
port  of  New  i  ork  may  be  mere  recipients  of  the  personal  favor 
of  the  Governor,  and  may  perform  their  duties  by  the  aid  of  a 
hired  depaty.  Allowing  that  the  port  wardens,  in  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  some  other  States,  ought  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  compel  their 
personal  attendance  and  service,  and  provide  that  every  man 
of  them  shall  be  a  seamen  of  at  least  ten  yean'  service.  Under 
any  other  arrangement,  six  of  the  port  wardens  will  either 
deputize  their  dnty  or  neglect  it 

The  Act  of  March  30th,  1855,  commissioning  harbor  masters 
is  open  to  still  graver  criticism  than  the  foregoing.  Sj  this 
Act  five  harbor  masters  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
without  the  necessity  even  of  consulting  with  the  Senate.  They 
are  to  be  snrvejors  of  the  wharves,  piers,  bulkheads,  &c. ;  they 
are  to  keep  an  oversight  of  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  they  are 
to  move  yessels  when  necessary,  and  direct  their  anchorage. 
The  duties  of  harbor  masters  are  highly  responsible.  They  are 
&e  police  and  superintendents  of  the  narbor  and  the  wharves.  It 
is  not  provided  by  the  late  law  that  any  of  these  men  shall  be 
experienced  seamen ;  an  error  of  great  magnitude ;  as  it  s^ves 
these  offices  to  the  Gkivemor  to  be  disposM  of  as  rewar£  for 
pohtieal  service. 

Whatever  precedents  may  be  nived  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  port  wardens  oy  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or 
by  the  Federal  Government, — they  being  in  ftict  commissioners 
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in  charge  of  the  property  of  all  nation^  and  their  fnncdons 
almost  of  ft  cosmopolitan  natore, — ^no  snch  reasons  can  be 
adduced  for  the  execatiTe  appointment  of  harbor  maetere.  The 
dnties  of  these  latter  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  dntiea  of  police 
and  Common  ComiciL  Ae  the  City  Government  is  to  the  city, 
BO  are  the  board  of  harbor  masters  to  the  bay,  the  chan- 
nels, the  roads  uid  anchoraffe,  and  the  wharres.  They  control 
the  movements{of  ehips,  as  the  police  do  those  of  cwts  and  omni- 
bosee.  Such  officers  ^ould  be  nnder  the  eye  uid  control  of 
the  electing  or  appointing  power.  The  Act  for  the  commisaion 
of  harbor  masters  is  senonsly  defective  in  its  provisions,  and  is 
also  false  in  principle.  It  deprives  the  city  of  its  natnral 
authority  over  the  harbor,  the  vessels,  and  the  piers.  Not  only 
are  the  merchants  and  shipowners  left  by  this  Act  at  the  men^ 
of  a  police'  commission  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  citizens  or 
city  government,  bnt  they  are  also  deprived  of  influence  and 
control  over  the  waters  on  which  their  floating  property  rests, 
and  the  piers  and  anchorage  which  give  it  eecmit}'.  These  are 
not  generalities ;  they  are  realities.  They  are  a  part  of  those 
Tiolatlons  of  the  first  principles  of  representative  and  demo- 
cratic government  which  arise  nniformly  out  of  the  theories  and 
the  practice  of  the  party  or  faction  now  rtding  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

We  have  passed  under  review  five  distbct  laws,  enacted  in 
the  session  of  1856,  and  daring  the  present  y^ar,  which  form 
together  a  body  of  peculiar  and  eingnlar  legislation.  Each  of 
these  Acta  removes  from  the  ci^  and  conoty  of  New  York  a 
distinct  and  separate  portion  of  its  self-governing  power,  uid 
transfers  that  portion  to  a  body  of  officers  appomted  by  the 
State, — and  subject  to  the  State  Government  The  harbor 
masters,  the  port  wardens,  the  builders,  architects,  and  gover- 
nors of  the  City  Hall,  me  commissioneis  and  police  of  the 
New  Park,  and  the  police  of  the  city  and  adjoining  counties, 
all  local  officers,  are  removed  from  the  patronage,  and  evtn 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  people,  to  that  of  the  Execntive. 

If  the  Constitution  has  failed  to  protect  us  against  a  sWle  (^ 
legislation  ao  novel  and  extraordinary — so  entirely  regardleBs  of 
popnlar  Uberty — ^it  is,  to  say  the  least,  defective,  and  requirea 
emendation.  We  seem  to  be  nnder  the  necee^ty  of  announcing 
as  new,  principles  of  legislation  which  are  in  fact  well  established 
in  Democracy. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  an  entire  section  of  our  Amdamental 
law  was  omitted  by  the  compilers  of  the  Constitution  f  We 
are  uQwiUing  to   believe   this.     We  rather  think  that  the 
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compilen  held  tlu»e  fondamectal  principlea  to  be  too  veil 
known  to  need  expreseion.  We  believe  that  the  judges  have 
decided  erroaeoasly  in  overlooking  or  igooring  these  piinciplee. 
It  was  their  knowledge  and  int«lngence  that  was  at  fault,  and 
not  the  spirit  of  the  Conetitation. 

Ihe  aeeamption  of  the  important  office  of  Street  Commis- 
Bioner  of  New  Toik  Oity  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
whOTehv  the  local  ezecative  of  the  city  was  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  the  ezecative  of  the  State,  was  sa  aesomption  of 
power  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  made  by  the  Ii^;isla- 
tnre.  This  appointment  aseamed  the  entire  qneation  of  consti- 
tatiooality  ta  oave  been  settled,  and  the  local  franchise  of  the 
d^  finally  abolished,  or  absorbed  by  the  State. 

By  the  new  Charter,  which  comes  into  operation  next  winter, 
the  office  of  Street  Commissioner  is  to  be  filled  by  the  City 
SQtboritiee.  A  defect  in  the  langnage  of  the  charter  was  seized 
as  a  pretext,  and  immediately  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
iocnmb^t  under  the  present  cnarter,  Governor  King  fiUea  the 
office.  As  was  right,  however,  another  street  commissioner 
was  trapoiuted  at  the  same  time  by  the  anthorities  of  the  city, 
and  tneee  two  commissioners  have  since  been  straggling 
throngh  qoagcnires  of  law — ^from  which  the  light  of  reason  has 
been  taken  away,  and  some  jack-u'-lanthom  ofprecedent  pat  in 
its  place.  Bnt  the  farther  they  go  the  deeper  they  sink. 
Where  there  ia  no  law,  no  law  will  ^  foand. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  danger  of  revolatioa  and  reaction 
in  which  we  find  oarselves,  we  appeal  to  yon,  the  honest,  and 
sensible  men  of  the  State,  to  assist  ns  ia  abro^ting  these  per- 
niciom  laws.  We  wish  yoa  to  aid  as  in  estaUishing  and  con- 
firming, beyond  the  poesibili^  of  encroachment,  the  freedom 
<^  the  citiee  and  coantiea  of  New  Yoi^.  Let  a  new  section,  if 
necessary,  be  added  to  the  constitation,  recognising  local  righta 
and  local  legislation,  and  couiuing  die  Le^slatttre  within  its 
natnral  limits. 

It  ahonld  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  clause  defining  and  naming  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  authority  of  counties,  and  forbidding  the  State 
Government  to  encroach  upon  these. 

2.  Prohibiting  laws  which  impose  taxation  when  there  is  no 
repreeentation. 

3.  A  clause  recognising  as  inviolable  and  perpetual  the 
rif^t  of  a  county  or  a  city  to  elect  or  appoint  its  own  officers, 
and  forbidding  the  interference  of  the  State  Goremment  during 
wiy  inteixegDom  or  sospensioa  of  local  goTermnent 
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4.  Forbidding  tExation  for  local  and  specific  pnrpoees,  in  anj 
county  or  city,  or  any  gronp  or  district  of  these,  under  any  pre- 
text, without  the  formu  consent  of  the  people  of  the  county,  or 
group  of  connties,  in  which  the  money  la  to  be  raised  and 
expended. 

6.  Eetablifihing  and  recognising  the  Boards  of  Superrisors 
as  lepslative  bodies  with  well-defined  powers  in  perpetuity, 
apportioning  the  number  of  local  repreeeatativeB  to  tne  number 
ot  the  popuuition  of  comities,  and  proscribing  the  manner  and 
periods  <k  their  election. 

6.  We  wish  also  to  incorporate  a  clause  in  tbie  sectioD,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  entire  State  guarantee  to  each  other  a 
popular  and  representative  goTemment  in  the  citiea,  towns,  and 
counties. 

The  legal  and  financial  supporters  and  employ^  of  the  pre- 
sent State  admiuiBtration  wilT  raise  a  violent  and  proloi^fed 
opposition  to  these  reforms,  not  only  because  they  ai-e  progres- 
sive and  Democratic,  but  became  they  subvert  tLose  fine  laid 
schemes,  which  have  been  concocted  of  late  years,  for  theab- 
eorption  of  power  and  money  by  a  certain  political  oligarchy, 
which,  nnder  various  moral  ana  philantbropic  pretences,  has 
achieved  for  itself  a  transient  popularity. 

Old  lawyers,  good  men  and  true,  good  citizens,  good  neigb- 
bors,  and  excellent  &there  of  families,  men — like  Judge  Demo, 
beyond  the  reach  of  corruption — these  old  lawyers  will  refer 
you  to  Sritish  authorities  to  prove  that  such  reforms  are  anar- 
chical and  subversive  of  all  government  They  will  exclaim 
with  learned  horror  dfainst  so  large  an  abstraction  of  influence 
and  patronage  from  the  central  power  of  the  State.  They  will 
not  know  where  to  find  the  precedents  for  such  enactm^ta. 
They  will  tell  you  that  the  State  legislatnre  ought  to  have,  and 
has,  all  the  power  of  the  people,  lodged  within  it ;  that  it  m  the 
enpreme  power,  and  that  the  connties  and  cities  axa  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  State  Government ;  and  as  they  proceed  from  it, 
may  be  absorbed  by  it.  They  will  stun  yon  with  quotations, 
ana  petrify  you  with  references. 

You,  however,  will  not  listen  to  them  with  much  patience : 
yon  will  pay  respect  to  their  learning  and  integrilr ;  you  will 
re-elect  tnem  to  die  several  magistracies  when  tnev  present 
themselves  as  candidates  ;  because  yon  have  full  confidence  in 
their  legal  ability.  But,  meanwhile,  yon  will  consider  that  the 
only  law-makers  are  the  people — the  people  of  counties,  towns, 
cities,  and  villages ;  that  the  laws  are  made  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  these  cities,  towns,  and  villages ',  expressly  and  excla- 
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aively  for  them,  and  not  for  tlie  convenieoce  of  excellent  and 
wortny  lawyers,  nor  to  enrich  crowds  of  ExeciiliTe  appointees 
and  commlBBioDers. 

You  who  are  necessarily  is;norant  of  law,  neverthelesa  know 
well  what  is  required  for  the  prosperity  of  your  town  or  vil- 
lage ;  and  you  will  direct  your  representatives  to  write  out  and 
incorporate  in  the  fnndamental  laws  of  the  State  such  principles 
as  are  good  for  the  purpose,  and  which  you  will  dictate  to  them 
,iii  substance.  After  yon  have  made  tne  laws,  it  is  then  die 
dnty  of  those  excellent  lawyers  to  administer  them  with  inte- 
gri^  and  firmness  ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  may  be 
tmsted  to  do  this. 

Ther  are  always  able  to  tell  yon  what  is  the  law,  after  yon 
have  diBtinctly  announced  it  yonrself ;  bnt  if  yon  have  not  done 
this,  they  will  go  to  their  bbokB,  and,  from  English  or  other 
systemB  of  law — perhaps  a  thousand  years  old — will  give  deci- 
sions equally  laughable  and  mischievous.  So  much  for  the  differ- 
ence between  tihe  makers  of  law  and  the  j  udges  who  dispense  it. 

All  governmental  acts,  of  whatever  name  or  character,  refer 
to  or  are  attended  by  the  expenditure  of  money.  Every  man, 
in  proportion  to  his  means,  tumtBhes  Iiia  quota  of  money  in  the 
shape  of  taxes.  The  money  collected  in  taxes  makes  a  public 
fund,  which  is  paid  out  apparently  for  one,  but  really  for  two, 
distinct  purposes — namely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
Ae  supply  of  corruption — which  exists  probably  in  all  govern- 
ments. The  best  government  is  that  which  expends  the  largest 
share  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  least  for 
office-holdeis  and  contractors.  No  one  knows  what  proportion 
of  the  $9,000,000  raised  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal 
has  gone  in  the  way  of  corruption.  Perhaps  one-half — perhaps 
two-thirds.  A  good  government  does  not  permit  a  corruption 
accoQDt  to  be  opened. 

No  donbt  there  have  been  and  are  political  parties  whose 
sole  object  has  been  the  appropriation  of  public  monies  for  pur- 
poses of  corroption. 

lie  sinkii^  of  the  (9,000,000  appropriated  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal,  for  which  Uie  people  have  received  so 
little  in  return,  seems  to  show  that  there  is  now  in  existence  a 
party  in  this  State  who  have  made  corruption  the  primaiy 
object  of  State  Government  The  political  system  which  they 
have  adopted,  the  system  of  centralization,  is  of  its  proper 
nature  a  mere  enjrine  of  cormption.  It  is  a  ihlcmm  upon 
which  they  rest  their  lever  to  overturn  Democracy,  and  with  it 
the  entire  system  of  self-govemment 
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It  has  been  claimed  by  well  meaning  bnt  timid  pem>ne,  lih&t 
the  seeds  of  destruction  Dave  begun  already  to  genninste  in  the 
Kepublic.  We  are  reminded  that  the  perpetual  conteet  in 
regard  to  slavery  haa  in  nowise  abated  of  its  malignity  or  vio- 
lence, and  that  eqnal  and  similar  threats  of  diaumon  are  held 
out  by  extreme  factions  of  the  North  and  South  ;  but  since  the 
policy  of  the  party  of  ceutralization  has  developed  iteelt^ — since 
Uie  old  dogmas  of  federalism  have  risen  in  these  new  and 
formidable  shapes,  striking  boldly  at  the  local  and  peculiar 
liberties  of  the  homestead  and  the  village,  we  feel  for  lees 
solicitude  in  regard  to  those  more  geoeraf  and  lond  eoandiog 
demonstrations,  which  signalize  the  contests  of  remote  sections. 
These  latter  are  only  the  frothy  summits  of  the  breakers ;  the 
real  danger  lies  in  the  agitation  of  priuciplea  more  pro- 
foimd. 

More  dangerous  than  all  the  amtations  of  past  years,  are 
these  recent  combinationB,  against  me  citiz^  in  his  homestead, 
hie  ward,  and  his  village. 

The  dangers  which  really  impend  are  lees  vieible  as  they  are 
nearer  to  us.  While  the  South  threatens  disunion,  we  rest 
secnre  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  power ;  but  the 
enemies  of  local  Uberty  utter  no  such  threats;  they  are  too 
wise  to  alarm  where  they  intend  to  destroy.  While  their  efibrta 
mn  parallel  with  European  reactions,  derived  &om  the  same 
ideas,  and  leading  to  the  same  results,  they  cover  all,  in  European 
fashion,  with  sounding  decloiations  of  the  rights  of  man,  human 
equality,  and  the  eetablishment  of  freedom  for  all  colors  and 


The  biographer  of  Napoleon  relates,  that  he  was  always 
favorable  to  equality,  while  that  equality  conld  be  made  tne 
broad  and  secnre  foundation  of  d^otism.  So  it  is  with  the 
centralizers,  the  successors  of  the  Wnigs  and  Federalists ;  they 
eqn^ize  oppreesiou;  and  robbing  aU  alike,  recognise  the 
equality  of^oU.  Homesteads,  viU^es,  and  wards  ore  to  them  a 
level  area  and  harvest-field  of  peculation.  They  snpprees  the 
inequalities  of  power,  by  drawing  all  into  one  supreme  head ; 
they  acknowledge  the  people  as  Qie  sources ;  but  they  tell  ns 
that  these  sonrces  are  dried  up  and  exhausted  by  a  complete 
transfer  of  all  power  to  the  centre.  They  pass  laws  dividing 
•or  combining  the  integral  portions  of  the  State,  as  if  they  were 
recent  conquests. 

Assuming  to  be  the  depositories  of  supreme  power,  th^melt 
four  counties  and  two  cities  into  one,  and  call  it  a  "  district," 
^as  if  a  change  of  title  would  change  the  nature  and  effect  of 
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wrong.  The  convicted  forger,  flying  from  one  country  to 
another,  casts  his  recognition  with  hia  name,  as  the  enake  her 
skin,  and  comes  to  you  new  shining  in  a  fresh  appellative.  Tha 
aetate  politician,  woo  has  bent  his  sonl  to  peculation,  comes  to 
yOB  with  prqecte  of  "  reform,"  and  of  "  internal  improve- 
ment," hnt  hiB  plans  invariably  involve  large  e}Ependiture8  of 
money.  He  covers  the  wrong  of  his  project  by  changing  its 
appellation.  Selling  pardons  Be  ttould  call,  "the  clemency  of 
oar  worthy  governor."  Giving  marine  offices  to  landsmen  he 
styles  "  infosing  intellect  into  a  commission,  which  would  be 
otherwise  a  gang  of  ignorant  sea  captains."  Depriving  the 
laboring  classes  of  necessary  air  and  recreation,  and  even  of 
music,  the  only  pare  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  he  calls  "  en- 
forcingtbe  observance  of  the  Sabbath."  Compelling  masters 
of  families,  who  crave  one  glass  of  lignor  a  day,  to  bay  a  quan- 
tity and  taisib  it  home  to  their  families,  he  calls  "  temperance 
reformation."  Turning  off  large  bodies  of  organized  and  expe- 
rienced policemen,  and  patting  raw  bands  and  green  heads  into 
their  places — as  was  done  in  New  York — ^he  names,  "  providing 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property," 

But  while  the  peculators  and  centralizers  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  divide  and  conquer  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  they 
dwell ;  while  tbey  are  plotting  with  all  their  talents  against  the 
freedom  and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens,  none  are  loader 
in  defence  -of  liberty  in  remote  territories. 

Men  require  to  be  reminded,  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
"bleeding  Kansas"  excitements,  that  there  are  evils  even 
greater  tban  tlie  introduction  of  slaves  into  a  territory;  that  the 
lutrodnction  of  despotic  ideas,  and  dishonest  laws,  into  the 
legislation  of  a  state  is  something  much  worse.  Political  pick- 
pockets who  create  a  popular  cnsis  upon  some  point  of  remote 
mterest,  and  under  cover  of  the  excitement,  divide  and  sell  out 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature ;  such  pickpockets  bare  been 
tolerated  too  long. 

It  were  an  obvious  uid  sure  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
tat  sensible  men  to  give  lees  of  their  attention  to  the  condition 
of  Kansas,  where,  by  this  time  men  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the  procedure  of  their 
own  government  The  cry  of  stop  thief,  is  raised  against  the 
Sontn,  to  make  us  look  that  way,  while  the  criers  are  removing 
onx  property  into  their  own  pockets.  Like  gentlemen  of  the 
"  Old  Dominion,"  we  are  deeply  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  not  seeing  the  wolf  and  the  charlatan  at  our  own  doord. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  and  pitiable  to  contemplate,  tlian  the 
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condition  of  a  people  carried  away  by  foreigo  enthnsiaBni,  while 
they  are  loeing  liberty  and  property  at  home. 

In  the  couree  of  onr  remarks  thnB  far,  we  have  addreeaed 
onreelves  to  citizenB  of  the  interior  of  this  state,  who  have  not 
been  made  sensible,  by  pereonsl  experience,  of  the  iniquity  of 
tiie  coarse  pursued  by  the  State  Legislature  of  1856-7.  Tney, 
the  citizens  of  the  interior  counties,  bave  read  so  much  that  m 
distressing  and  terrible  about  the  iniquity  and  corruption  of 
great  cities,  it  appears  to  them  a  judgment  of  Providence  that 
tne  great  and  wicked  city  of  New  York  should  have  been  dis- 
franchised, and  put  under  the  ban  of  centralism. 

To  speak  calmly  and  reasonably,  we  can  assure  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  interior  counties,  that  nearly  all  that  has  been 
aaid  in  regard  totlie  corroptions  and  disturbances  of  the  metro- 

?>lis,  must  be  received  oum  gra/no  salia,  with  abatement.  New 
ork  contains  always  a  large  floating  population  of  debased 
and  ignorant  persons,  hived  out  of  the  European  dens  of  poverty 
and  iniquity.  These  unhappy  wretches,  etiraulated  by  want, 
and  foolishly  persuaded  that  freedom  and  impunity  are  one  and 
identical,  rob,  murder,  and  in  a  mamier  devour  and  epoil  all 
around  them,  through  mere  dnlneee  and  brutality. 

Nevertheless,  New  York  is  not  yet  burned  to  the  ground,  nor 
)e  it  altogether  a  den  of  thieves.  There  are  several  hundred 
thousands  hei'e,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  live  decently, 
and  behave  like  Christians.  A  large  body  of  our  foreign  popu- 
lation. German  and  Irish,  in  fact  the  great  majority,  not  only 
fill  their  places  like  good  citizens,  but  are  capable  of  distiiignish- 
ing  between  Democracy  and  its  opposite,  iilwyw  them  the  right, 
and  they  are  eager  to  follow  it  Some  of  these  men  are  a  little 
rongh  in  their  way  of  life.  Their  manners  are  not  as  refined, 
nor  their  modes  of  giving  vent  to  passion  as  delicate  and  quiet 
as  tliey  might  be,  with  more  cultivation.  We  are  not  so  easily 
shocked  in  the  city  by  rude  behavior  at  elections,  because  we 
know  these  rough  customers,  and  are  able  to  distinguish  their 
natural  rudeness  from  the  malicious  and  thievish  violences  of 
"  dead  rabbits"  and  "  plug  uglies." 

The  laboring  classes  of  New  York,  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
population,  are  the  prcpondei'ating  power,  and  a  majority.  It  is 
they  who  create  the  wealth  of  the  city.  From  tins  class  arise 
the  "  millionaires,"  so  much  abused  and  hooted,  as  if  the  poe- 
eession  of  nionev  were  presumptive  evidence  of  stupidity  and 
wickedness.  The  rich  men  of  New  York  have  nearly  all 
been  poor  men  and  hard  workers.  The  spirit  of  the  city  is  con- 
sequently Democratic  in  pith  and  marrow.    To  live  well,  and 
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make  a  clear  road  to  power,  popnlarity,  or  wealth  in  the 
metropolis,  it  ie  neceesary  to  divest  ouee  self  of  social  aud 
moral  finery  and  foolery,  and  meet  men  face  to  face,  foot  to 
foot,  and  hand  to  hand.  In  the  strife  of  thouBands  against  thon- 
sands,  where  there  are  many  mean  and  wicked  soais  eneaged 
in  the  m616e,  much  Tiolence  and  wrong  will  be  committed;  and 
yet,  we  seriously  doaht  whether  there  be  in  the  world  a  great 
city  freer  from  crime  and  corruption  of  its  ovm  begetting,  than 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  wonderful  activity  of  the  daily  press  of  New  York,  by 
which  every  incident  of  crime  is  brought  to  light,  and  set  forth 
in  brilliant  colore,  to  the  horror  and  cariosity  of  the  world,  haa 
aided  in  diffusing  and  impressing  an  idea  of  its  wickedness. 
Host  of  the  crime  of  this  ci^,  in  fact  nine-tenths  of  it,  is  perpe- 
ta-ated  by  criminals  from  abroad,  who  had  well  learned  their  parts 
in  the  Old  World  before  they  rehearsed  them  here.  Separate 
this  scum,  and  we  have  left  a  peaceable  population  of  all  nations, 
orderly,  industrions,  religious,  and  imbued  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  more  intense  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  upon  any 
part  of  the  continent 

New  York  city  is  really  aud  truly  the  grand  school  and  hot- 
bed of  American  Democracy.  The  laboring  classes  really  and 
effectually  control  the  government.  Hence  the  fervid  hate  and 
studied  malignity  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  handcuff 
and  lead  captive  the  Municipal  Democracy,  by  a  series  of  acts 
of  disfranchisement.  So  bitter  has  this  hostility  become  at 
last,  the  Centralizera  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  entire  internal 

SBteni  of  the  State,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary  victory  over 
e  city  proper.  They  were  rea4y  to  tear  away  the  nouses, 
and  bum  the  standing  com  of  the  country  people,  in  order  to 
cannonade  without  obstacle  the  hated  ramparts  of  municipal 
freedom.  They  have  thrown  down  the  walls  which  divide 
county  from  county,  to  open  a  clear  range  fqr  their  battery  of 
destructive  legislation. 

It  is  not  to  suppress  the  cormptions  of  a  city  that  laws  are 
enacted  eminently  favorable  to  corruption.  It  was  not  a  pure 
and  disinterested  philanthropy  that  for  an  entire  session  directed 
a  battery  of  hostile  legislation  against  the  strongliold  of  northern 
Democracy.  We  mnst  find  motives  more  vulgar  and  question- 
able than  "  municipal  reform,"  or  "  the  better  protection  of 
life  and  property,"  "  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  the  "  sup- 
preesion  of  vice,"  and  the  "  purity  of  elections,"  for  a  system 
which  has  lodged  the  finance  and  government  of  the  city  in 
the  hands  of  a  company  of  Executive  appointees,  and  restricted 
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oar  own  elected  officers  to  tbe  eimple  and  odious  duty  of  layiuff 
taxes  and  borrowing  fnnde,  to  be  expended  at  tbe  pleasure  and 
for  the  benefit  of  these  irresponsible  appointees  and-  their 
fiieuds. 

It  vae  eapposed  that  these  thirty  Executive  appointees,  with 
several  milltons  at  their  disposition  for  a  term  of  years,  coDtroI- 
ling  the  pohce  force  of  tbe  city,  and  an  army  of  woi^mea  and 
contractors  beside,  would  suffice  to  counteract  the  Democratic 
vote,  and  give  the  city  of  New  York — ^tbe  fortress  of  Demo- 
cracy— as  a  prey  into  tbe  hands  of  the  centralizing  repnblicans. 
This  was  the  real  motive  of  the  black  law  system.  It  was  cois 
mption  on  a  grand  scale,  covering  itself  by  an  ootcry  against 
tbe  morals  of  tbe  city  which  it  proposed  to  subjugate. 

Oar  countiT  friends  will  probab^  feel  some  (^gree  of  siuv 
prise,  and  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  our  opi- 
nion, when  we  affirm  tliat  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  ships, 
its  palaces,  and  its  so  styled  merchant  princes, — who  are  no 
princes  at  all,  and  can  hardly  influence  a  ward  majority, — is 
much  more  a  school  of  democracy  and  equality  than  the  coau- 
try.    Such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  the  fact 

In  the  country,  social  distinctions  are  more  decidedly  marked, 
and  more  keenly  felt,  than  in  the  city.  The  two  or  three  "  rich 
men"  of  a  country  village,  the  nabob  of  a  township,  and  the 
milMonaire  of  the  county,  together  with  tbe  popular  doctor,  tbe 
favorite  minister,  the  jndge  and  the  lawyer,  compose  a  body  of 
men  much  more  inunential  and  exclusive — -by  reason  <£ 
wealth,  style  of  life,  and  manners — than  the  same  class  in  a 
great  city.  The  political  sentiments  of  a  millionaire  in  New 
York  are  of  no  value  nor  importance  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  alderman  of  the  ward  is  s  prince  to  him,  unless  be 
takes  care  to  be  as  popular  and  Democratic  as  that  same  alder- 
man. A  thriving  pettifogger,  or  an  intelligent  shoulder-hitter, 
knowing  the  wants  and  disposition  of  tbe  people,  may  be  seat 
to  Congress,  while  tlie  president  of  a  bank  cannot  control  ten 
votes  in  bis  ward.  A  rich  man  in  the  conntry,  who  lives  in 
the  best  bouse,  "a  little  apart  from  the  village,"  especially  if 
be  is  "  a  shrewd  fellow,"  smatters  a  little  law,  and  is  called  the 
Bquire,  is  a  personage  of  great  awe  and  authonty  amtmg  the 
weak  heads  of  the  village ;  and  in  the  canvass  of  tbe  county, 
has  only  to  be  on  good  terms  with  a  few  of  the  leading  farmers, 
storekeepers,  and  manufacturers,  and  he  is  at  once  an  aristocrat 
and  a  great  personage. 

The  country,  and  especially  the  village,  is  the'  nurse  of  aiiato- 
cratic  ideas,  and  it  requires  education  and  intelligence,  such  as 
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exists  only  in  America,  to  reEoet  tliie  attribution  of  power  to 
wealth,  tlm  identificatioQ  of  tbe  wealthy  man  witli  his  money. 

In  the  Soatb,  the  ownership  of  slavoB  conterB  a  kind  of  ari^-. 
cratic  positioQ  upon  tiie  proprietor.  The  poor  white  people  of 
the  South,  are  aeeeribed  ae  miserable  and  degraded,  without 
position,  infaence,  or  even  hope.  In  the  North,  there  is  a  taint 
of  that  same  disease ;  bnt,  instead  of  elavee,  we  have  bank  stock, 
or  money  in  dispoaable  masses,  to  confer  distinction. 

In  tJie  city,  on  the  cfxttrary,  or  at  least  in  this  good  eity  ctf 
New  York,  wealth  may  be  the  effect,  but  it  is  less  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world  a  caoee  of  personal  influence.  We  see  erery 
day  maltitudes  ctf  poor  men  becomings  rich,  and  rich  men  be- 
coming poor;  we  see  poor  men  controlling  the  opinion  and 
managing  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  rich ;  consequently, 
although  richee  may  confer  temporary  importance,  they  fail  to 
create  a  feeling  of  awe,  or  eren  of  respect  Bichee  in  the  city, 
are  rather  a  means ;  in  the  country,  they  are  too  apt  to  aeeume 
airs  of  importance,  and  a  chu^cter  which  does  not  belong  to 
them. 

Id  making  these  dietinctioDB,  we  do  not  intend  to  give  a  pre- 
ference  to  the  city  over  the  country,  but  only  to  draw  attention 
bo  certain  important  wid  trndeniahle  facts.  The  city  has  been 
too  much  abused,  in  order  that  it  might  be  trampled  npon  by 
the  purists  and  oentralizers. 

When  the  UbertieB  of  a  great  city  like  New  Tork  are  attack- 
ed, Democracy  itself  is  attacked.  If  the  masses  of  New  Tork, 
the  largest  body  of  Democracy  in  the  world,  are  deprived  of 
their  franchises,  their  government  taken  from  them,  and  lodged 
with  a  body  of  appointees  of  the  governor,  either  Democracy 
has  fallen  mto  discrepitude  and  is  about  to  give  up  the  gh<%t ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  quiet  manner  in  which  these 
nsurpations  have  been  submitted  to,  for  a  time,  is  only  prepara- 
torv  to  an  effectual  reaction  through  the  batlot>-box. 

Oar  own  opinion  is,  that  ■this  reaction  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  mmd  and  will  of  the  majority ;  that  it  will,  through 
a  thorough  wakening  of  Democracy,  extend  over  the  entire 
State,  that  it  must  be  followed  by  changes  in  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  iniquitous  acts  of  1857. 

The  political  influence  and  example  of  New  York,  is  felt 
throughout  the  Union.  Should  the  enactments  of  1857  be  suf- 
fered to  stand,  and  all  efforts  fail  to  procure  flieir  abrogation,  a 
ereat  and  radical  change  may  be  dated  from  the  present  year, 
in  the  municipal  institutionB  and  domestic  policy  of  the  entire 
14'orth.  The  new  doctrines  of  Centralism  wUl  then  have  before 
14 
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them  a  career,  which  will  culminate  in  the  abeorptioD  of  all  the 
reeerred  powers  of  the  people  by  the  state  governments.  Coun- 
ties, TiUagee,  towns,  and  cities  will  cease  to  be  the  niirseriea 
and  homesteads  of  liberty.  The  eyes  and  hopes  of  the  people 
will  everywhere  be  directed  towards  the  central  power  of  the 
state,  and  the  importance  of  the  government  will  increase  pro- 
portionately. 

Until  of  late,  the  stnigsle  of  Whigs,  Federalists,  Centralizer?, 
and  Abolitionists,  gene^lv — for  all  these  are  of  one  college — 
has  been  to  extend  and  apply  to  state  porposes  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  government.  Xhe  career  which  they  promised  them- 
selves in  mat  direction,  was  not  prosperous ;  national  banks,  ex- 
orbitant protective  tariffs,  and  all  the  schemes  and  jobs  of  Fe- 
deral corrnptioniBts,  were  insufficient  to  break  down  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  the  states.  The  usurping  tendencies  of  the 
national  government  were  tirmly  reatraineQ  until  the  last  hope 
of  the  ceutralieers  was  extinguished  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Since  then,  they  have  occupied  them- 
selves nearer  home.  Through  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
states,  the  state  legislatures  have  been  forced  by  the  Centralizers 
to  exceed  their  natural  and  constitutional  powers,  and  to  tres- 
pass on  the  reserved  rights  and  personal  liberties  of  tlie  people 
by  measures,  so  called,  of  "  moral  reform."  We  believe  that 
tlie  popular  reaction  against  this  system  has  already  commenc- 
ed, and  that  it  will  continue  until  sveirf  vestige  of  Centralism  in 
Stat^  legislation  has  been  swept  away. 
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i  is  a  pecnliarity  in  the  case  of  Wood  vs.  Draper  dia- 

tineniBhing  it  mm  other  cases  of  importance.  The  decision  la 
decidedly  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  bar,  and  not 
lees  decidedly  adreree  to  general  expectation  outside  it ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  not  only  a  great  but  a  universal  enrprise. 

Other  cases  there  hare  been  where  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fession was  perhaps  as  free  from  doubt,  and  where  the  decision 
was  contrary  to  the  general  anticipation ;  but  they  have  been 
cases  involving  political  issues,  and  allowance  is  always  made-r- 
even'rejecting  altogether  the  idea  of  judicial  corruption — for 
irrepressible  though  imperceptible  political  influences.  Here 
those  influences  were  supposed  to  be  the  other  way;  bo  that  the 
decision  is  contrary,  not  alone  to  the  opinion  of  tJie  bar,  but  to 
Hie  well  known  predilections,  politically  speaking,  of  the  Bench. 
And  furthermore,  the  Constitution  (rf  our  State,  the  true  coQt- 
struction  of  which  was  mainly  in  issue,  is  a  Democratic  instru- 
ment— demanded  by  Democratic  ueceseities,  and  intended  by 
the  most  solemn  guarantees,  to  render  perpetual  and  inde- 
feasible, the  Democratic  principle,  that  the  centralization  of 
power  is  incompatible  with  the  safetj-  of  Kepnblicaa  institutions. 
And  in  this  spirit  was  the  Constitution  framed;  and  upon 
their  pledged  faith  in  this  principle  were  these  very  Judges 
elected. 

The  decision,  then,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  pregnant  and  proud 
refutation  of  the  slander  which  based  the  general  belief  m  an 
opposite  pne,  on  the  Democratic  tendencies  of  the  appellate 
bench,  and  deprecated  the  anticipated  judgment  as  "  suborned  " 
and  "  corrupt '  Tliat  slander  is  silenced  ;  nor  is  it  here  intend- 
ed to  revive  it.  Indeed,  had  the  violation  of  the  principle 
above  mentioned  been  reasonably  doubtful,  or  the  provisions 
ingrafting  it  on  the  Constitution  been  evaded  with  a  less  appa- 
rent intent  to  defraud,  in  the  act  under  discussion,  no  fuither 
examination  would  be  legitimate  or  perhaps  tolerable ;  but 
where  there  seems  so  little,  or  rather  no,  doubt  in  the  one  case, 
and  so  clear  a  manifestation  of  intent,  in  tiie  other,  to  test  the 
soundness  of  the  decision  by  the  rules  of  reason,  of  lomc,  and 
of  law,  becomes  not  only  a  right  but  a  necessity  ;  for  if  it  be 
not  sustained  by  these ;  if  it  be,  as  we  hope  to  prove,  in  open 
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contempt  of  them,  it  vill  present  a  phenomenon  anezampled 
in  jndicisl  proceedings,  ana,  in  anj  possible  view  of  it,  utterly 
inexplicable. 

Tlie  jndgments  in  the  eaae  are  encambered  with  much  irrele- 
Tant  matter.  The  "  argr/mtnium  ah  inconvenient "  in  such  a 
case  as  betrays  in  the  counsel  that  ases  it,  either  want  of  con- 
sideration, a  love  of  talk,  or  an  unworthy  purpose  to  invoke  the 
passions  or  preposseesifHis  of  the  bench ;  in  the  bench,  it  be- 
speaks a  &Ue  notioii  of  ih&  question  at  iuae,  or  the  predomi- 
nance of  passion  over  the  sober  considerations  of  justice.  "So 
such  argument  shall  be  introduced  into  this  inquiry,  or  referred 
to,  except  to  exhibit  the  folly  or  the  guilt  of  its  application. 
As  the  policy  of  the  act  shaU  be  excluded  from  the  examina- 
tion, so  shall  the  motivee  of  the  Lepslature.  Its  intent  is  not 
questionable,  because  it  evidently  did  what  it  intended.  The 
only  room  for  discussion,  therefore,  as  to  its  intent  i^^id  it 
embody  into  the  act  especial  provisione,  purposely  to  evade  the 
>  letter  of  the  Oonstitntion,  knowing  that  they  were  in  violation 
of  its  spirit,  object,  and  bearing? 

Thegeoeral  construction  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  State  of 
New  ^rk,  in  ite  entire  seem,  and  the  special  construction  of 
certain  of  its  proviaitms,  aa  uutinct  wit^  the  spirit  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  objects,  which  that  scope  numifeste,  were  alone  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  and  adjudication. 

What  are  the  rules,  then,  which  should  govern  the  constrno 
tion  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  important  instrument,  so  as 
to  ascertain  its  objects,  or  in  other  words,  the  true,  intention  of 
the  convention  in  framing  and  adopting  it  as  it  is  ? 

In  reference  to  an  ordinary  legislative  act,  cootainii^  in  its 
purview  no  expression  of  its  object,  the  rules  are  these.* 

First,  what  was  the  Common  law  befwe  the  making  of  the 
act! 

■  -  8eocod,  what  was  the  mischief  and  defect  gainst  which  the 
Common  law  did  not  provide  ? 

Third,  what  remedy  the  L^slatnre  hath  resolved  to  cure  the 
disease  of  the  Oommonwealtb. 

And  fourth,  the  true  reason  of  the  remedy. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  application  of  these  rules  to 
the  case  "  wub  Judioe,"  the  convention  is  to  be  substituted  for 
"  Legislature,"  and,  the  former  Constitution  of  the  State  for  the 
"  common  law."  The  common  law  is  the  English  Constitudon, 
the  sole  Constitution.    The  relation  of  an  act  (^  parliameDt  to 
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the  common  law  is  the  relatioa  one  Ck>nBtihitio[i  has  in  onr 
State  to  that  wliich  preceded  it,  and  the  lawe  founded  upon  it ; 
and  the  rales  that  jgovern  the  construction  of  an  act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  in  that  relation,  are  precisely  those  that  should  govern 
the  confltruction  of  our  Constitution  so  as  to  establish  the  trae 
intent  of  its  framere.  Tliis  intent,  when  collected  with  cer- 
tainty, ought  to  prevail  over  the  terms  used.  "  Every  statute 
ought  to  be  expounded  not  according  to  the  letter,  bat  aceord- 
ing  to  the  meaning  qui  h/^ret  in  latere  hceretineoTtice."* 

According  to  these  rules,  supposing  the  Constitution  itself 
silent,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  "  defect"  before  the 
Constitution  was  the  centralization  of  power,  the  "  remedy," 
the  localizing  of  the  same  power  or  control  by  conferring  on 
flie  people,  to  be  effected  by  the  office,  the  election  of  the 
office  holder,  and  the  "  reason  of  the  remedy,"  The  inherent 
and  indefeasible  liberty  vested  in  every  citizen,  by  the  innate 
principles  of  self-government.  But  the  reason  of  the  remedy 
18  not  clearer  or  more  conolnsive  than  the  mode  of  applying  it, 
in  other  *ord8,  the  expression  of  the  intention  of  the  framere, 
embodied  in  the  instrament  itself.  It  took  fix)m  the  Govem'or 
and  Senate  all  their  former  appointing  power,  and  vested  it  in 
the  people.  It  gave  the  appomting  power,  in  the  State  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  in  the  county  to  the  people  of  the  county, 
m  the  municipality  {where  it  did  not  pre-exist  by  charter)  to 
the  people  of  the  municipality.  "With  no  other  light  but  this, 
with  no  rule  of  guidance  but  those  above  given,  so  long 
established  and  as  unquestionable  now  as  two  hundred  years 
ago,  he  must  !>e  a  fool  or  a  knave  that  would  pretend  to  grope 
for  the  true  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  or  ha- 
ving found  it,  quibbie  about  little  technicalities  only  tolerable 
in  a  quack,  whose  aim  and  genius  never  transcend  the  dex- 
terity of  grabbing  ten  dollars  costs,  no  matter  throngh  what 
infamy.  It  is  absolutely  di^;raceful  in  one  who  aspires  to  be 
the  expounder  of  the  law,  as  the  expression  of  a  wnevolent, 
catholic,  and  merciful  justice,  the  hignest  attribute  of  omnipo- 
tence itseltl 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Constitution  begins  the  discharge 
of  its  lofty  functions  by  this  solemn  declaration — 

"  We  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  YoA,  grateftil  to 
Almighty  God  for  our  freedom,  m  order  to  secure  its  Jflessings 
do  establish  this  Constitution.** 

To  secure  the  "  blessings  of  freedom,"  was  not  only  one 
object,  bat  the  otject  of  the  Constitution;   it  was  to  ^secure 
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tliese  bleSBingB  in  their  indefeasible  plenitude  that  it  ordained, 
"  that  no  law  eliouid  be  paased  to  abridge  the  right  of  the 
people,"  &e.  That  there  Biiould  be  no  religioQB  test,  no  law  to 
coerce  the  conscience,  and  no  law  to  Buapend  the  riG;ht  of  the 
habeas  corpus.  To  Becnre  the  "  blessings  of  freedom,"  the 
Constitation  provided,  first,  tliat  certain  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people  should  not  be  abrogated  or  abridged ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  people  should  exercise  certain  inalienable  franchises 
in  a  certain  manner.  Where  it  distinctly  defines  those  fran- 
chises and  the  mode  of  exercising  them,  tlie  Legislature  can 
apply  no  other  mode,  and  case  can  institute  no  other  tranchises. 
There  is  express  authority  for  this:  but  why  cite  authority, 
where  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and  the  reason  unansweiv 
able  ?  Were  it  otherwise,  the  Constitution  would  be  a  delu- 
sion and  a  shan^,  the  shuttlecock  of  toolsy  of  traitors,  and  of 
pimps. 

Here  the  reasons  and  conclusions — the  logic  and  law— of 
Chief  Justice  Denio,  challenge  examination.  They  are  so 
framed  as  not  only  to  provoke,  out  to  defy,  comment  and  criti- 
cism.  He  gives  an  outline  of  the  law  regulating  the  police 
government  of  New  York,  previous  to  tlie  Constitution,  when 
it  was  adopted,  and  since  enacted,  and  then  a  curt  synopsis  oi 
the  Metropolitan  act.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  placed  the  old 
and  the  new  law  in  juxta-position,  he  citra  the  following  pro- 
visions .of  the  Constitution : — 

"  AD  conD^  officen  whose  election  cm"  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by 
this  Conatitntion  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  respective  oonnties, 
or  appDintod  by  the  Boards  of  Sapervisors  or  other  connty  authorities,  as  the 
LegiaUtnre  shw!  direct.  All  city,  town,  and  TiDajfo  officers  whoee  eleodon  or 
appoiDtinent  is  not  provided  for  by  this  Constitution,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
electors  of  snoh  oities,  towns  and  villages,  or  of  Koine  division  thereof,  or  ap- 
pointed by  snoh  authorities  thereof  as  the  Lepalatore  shall  designate  for  the 
purpose.  All  other  officers  whose  election  or  appointment  is  not  provided 
for  by  this  Ck>nstitntion,  and  all  officers  whose  offices  may  hereafter  be  cre- 
ated by  law,  shall  be  elected  by  tha  people  or  appointed  as  the  Legislatnre 
may  direoL" 

The  first  qaestion,  presenting  itself  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
determined  by  him,  ia  whether  the  words,  "county,  city,  village, 
and  town  officers,"  mean  officers  then  known  to  the  law,  or  those 
officers,  and  any  such  that  may  thereafter  be  created  by  law. 
He  concludes  that  they  necessarily  mean  the  former. 

His  argument  on  tins  point  is  long,  labored,  and  unnecessary. 
The  concliision  he  seeks  to  arrive  at,  is  that  county,  town,  and 
Tillage  officers  afterwards  created  are  to  be  appointed  "  as  the 
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LegielatTirQ  eliall  direct,"  b  conclusion  entirely  Bnperarogatoiy, 
since  he  decides  that  the  MetropolitanB  are  not  *'  county,  ci^, 
town,  or  TiUage  officers,"  for  if  tney  were,  he  ftdmite  they  would 
not  be  "newly  created."  The  reason  which  gives  meaning  and 
vitality  to  his  argnment,  if  any  it  have,  is,  that  the  opposite 
conetructioQ  wonid  involve  a  "repugnancy ;"  for  he  argnee  that 
to  provide  that  county  officers  should  be  elected  one  way,  and 
all  officers  another,  wonld  be  "  repugnant."  The  repngaancy 
is  created  to  make  a  difficidly,  bat  still  a  difficulty  not  in  his 
way.  In  avoiding  the  repugnancy,  he  gets  into  an  absurdity. 
By  his  constmctioo,  the  Coostitutioa  does  not  enact  one  provi- 
sion inconsistent  with  another  immediately  preceding  it ;  but, 
having  taken  great  trouble  to  establish  a  principle  in  reference 
to  a  definite  subject,  it  abrogates  that  principle  in  reference  to 
the  same  subject,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  which  is  an  evident 
absurdity,  and  a  construction  leading  to  an  absurdity  is  repug- 
nant to  law.*  What  earthly,  or  indeed,  unearthly  reason,  or 
shadow  of  a  reason,  tjiere  is  for  the  strictest  provisions  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  county  or  town  officer  then  existent,  to  the 
people  of  either  respectively,  and  by  other  provisions  depriving 
them  of  this  right  of  election,  in  exactly  the  same  case,  in  future 
to  arise,  is  best  known  to  Chief  Justice  Denio,  and  known,  at 
all,  only  to  him.  He  says  it  is  harmony — meaning,  no  doubt, 
that  hwmony  of  which  the  poet  speaks : — 

"  All  diBcord— ^hannouy  not  onderstood." 

Now,  adopting  hia  own  construction,  that  all  local  officers 
afterwards  to  bo  created  should  be  "  appointed  as  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  direct,"  the  judge's  "repugnance"  may  be  avoided 
without  falling  into  his  eoncordia  discords.  To  prove  this,  but 
brief  consideration  is  needed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  shall 
be  appointed  as  the  Zegidahire  shall  direct  f"  Plainly,  ly  the 
pea-aon  or  persona  whom  the  Legidat/u/re  shall  desi^ate.  This 
admits  of  no  question  or  cavil ;  it  is  the  inteipretation  accepted 
by  all.  Is  die  power,  then,  of  nominating,  unlimited  or  limited  ? 
If  the  former,  then  the  Legislature  can  designate  Billy  Bowlegs. 
If  the  latter,  the  limit  must  be  somewhere.  Is  it,  then,  inde- 
pendent within  its  limits  1  The  veiy  words  used  imply  the 
contrary.  In  the  first  branch,  they  are  correct  and  applicable. 
"As"  is  a  word  of  compariaon,  ana  requires  at  least  two  thin^ 
between  which  the  comparison,  or  jnzta-position,  or  choice  is 
to  be  made.    It  is,  then,  correct  to  say,  "  by  the  supervisors  or 

•  Coke  LyttletoD,  L  p,  B81-6. 
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such  other  local  antboritieB  as  the  Legislatnre  shall  direct;" 
that  ie,  the  one  authority  of  tbe  two  which  the  Legislature  diall 
name.  In  the  next  clause,  the  ConBtitntioa  Bses  the  vord 
" designate,"  instead  d  " direct,"  which  of  itsdf  implies  s  choica 
to  be  made  between  known  alteruatives.  In  tlie  next  claoae, 
tiie  words  of  the  first  are  adopted.  But  they  mast  be  mider^ 
stood  OS  qualified  by  the  explanatory  woitlg  in  the  seeond.* 
They  are  "appointed  as  the  liegTslature  ehi^l  direct ;"  that  ie, 
by  such  local  authority  m  tbe  Legialatarc  shall  ^'- damoTUtU.^' 
The  L^ialatare  could  not  iscj—oo  one  could  ny-— "by  the  per- 
son at,  "in  the  manner  at"  "aocording  to  the  terms  at;" 
the  word  "(u"  always  implying  soiae  known  things,  persons, 
or  quantities,  between  wliich  a  selection  is  to  be  m^e. 

The  coostmction  of  the  third  clanie  then,  requires,  gramma- 
tically speaking,  that  the  words  "  such  authoritiea  (local  or  State) 
should  be  understood.  "Without  this  the  language  would  be 
jargon,  the  U^c  a  solecism,  and  the  law  an  absurdity.  Tho 
reason  why  the  words  were  not  inserted,  is  manifest,  l^e  new 
<^ce  may  be  a  county,  a  city,  a  Tillage,  a  dstrict,  or  a  State 
office.  Therefore  no  seneral  words  could  be  used  which  would 
be  applicable  to  all  the  cases,  and  the  convention  must  have 
been  satisfied  that  its  inteutioos  were  clearW  derivable  from  the 
context  of  the  Constitotion  throughout,  and[  from  the  exactness 
of  these  very  provisions.  The  Convention  justly  assumed  that 
officers  may  become  necessary  whose  j  urisdiction  would  have  no 
limit,  and  to  whom  as  a  consequence  the  principle  of  localizing 
tho  appOLDting  power  could  not  apply. 

Tlie  rule  that  tlie  Court  cannot  supply  worda  does  not  apply. 
When  words  are  omitted  for  a  maniliest  reason ;  and  where  the 
language  would  be  ungrammatical  unless  they  be  understood, 
to  say  that  they  are  supplied,  is  not  merely  an  absurdity,  it  is 
rant.  Unless  they  be  nna«Btood — and  if  they  be  clearly  under 
stood,  th^  are  in  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  inBtm- 
meut.f  Just  see  what  the  Convention  would  have  to  say 
to  a  county  or  town.  "  It  is  true  we  were  elected  to  localize 
local  governments,  and  appointments  to  local  offices;  and 
in  the  spirit  of  oar  mission  we  carried  oar  instmctions  into 
^ect  even  down  to  a  ward  appointment,  as  far  as  offices 
now  existing  go,  but  for  those  to  arise  hereafter,  our  intention 
was  to  deprive  you  of  the  appointment."  Tet  that  is  precisely 
the  position  in  which  the  chief  places  the  Convention  to  ovoid 
a  repugnancy  whidi  only  exists  \a  hia  brain. 

*  fi  Bmh  a  0am,  1S&-1 ;  T.  K.,  490.  f  10  Co.  Report^  101. 
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Nor  yet  ia  this  til.  In  each  of  the  two  flrat  claoBee  are  the 
alternate  words,  "  elected  by  the  electors,"  and  in  the  third 
danse,  the  alternate  words,  "elected  by  the  people."  It  will 
not  be  contended,  even  in  these  rabid  times,  that  here  "  people" 
and  "  slecton"  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  K  then,  the  officers 
of  a  ward  newly  created,  instead  of  being  appointed  were  to  be 
^cted  by  the  "people,"  who  are  the  ^^ people /"  Are  tbey  the- 
**  people  of  the  ward  i  or  the  people  of  the  county,  or  the  peo- 
ple-of  the  State!  Suppose  for  a  moment  any  one  were  silly 
etwuffh  to  propose  that  a  ward  officer  in  a  Tillage  of  three  hnn- 
drsd  tMHiees  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  uie  State,  would 
net  the  very  urchins  in  the  street  point  to  him  as  tva  imbecile,  a 
nincompoop,  or  fossil  fosy  t  Ana  yet  that  would  be  precisely 
aofriogons  to  this  decision;  nor  could  it  be  avoided  without 
eDConnterine  the  difficulty  that  constitutes  Denio's  "repng- 
aan<^,"  without,  in  fact,  supplying  words  which  the  Legislature 
diHitted,  or  as  Bhanldand  enuK>aiee  it,  in  the  technical  and  tell-tale 
words,  "  making  a  supplewent  to  the  Constitution." 

But  having  gone  thus  far,  and  said  so  much  that  seems  with- 
oat  an  object,  unless  such  as  are  attained  by  the  means  a  mur- 
dser  has  recourse  to  to  conceal  bis  crime,  the  chief  comes  to 
a  dead  halt.  He  seems  "  struck  of  a  heap,"  as  the  volgar  say, 
aad  declares: — 

"  Bnt  it  is  not  enoagh  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  provlsiona  of  this  section, 
dut  the  names  of  offioes  existing  wlien  the  Oonstitntion  woe  adopted  an 
afterward  changed  hy  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  their  flinotioDB  coloraUy' 
modified.  Tbe  Oooatttntioa  regKrde  sab«taiice  aad  Dot  fbna.  Now  there 
waa,  aDterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Oonetitntjon,  &  chief  executive  offlocr  of 
the  police,  and  a  large  nomber  of  oaptaiua,  asuiatant  captains  and  puUc«Tnen, 
an  of  irhom,  except  the  chief,  are  declared  to  possess  the  power  of  marshals, 
and  the  chief  was  to  possess  the  power  of  a  Justioe  of  the  Police  Conrt. 
(Laws  IMS,  page  469,  Article  1,  !V».  3,  6 ;  ArtJole  S,  sec  2).  All  t^ese  offl- 
cisls  were,  I  bare  no  donbt,  pahlic  offioers,  and  thej  were  moreover  oilr  offi- 
oers  within  the  tnaaning  of  tbe  Oonstitntion.  The  Superintendent  of  Polioa, 
bis  captains,  sergeants  and  patrolmen  menlioned  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Bill,  are  officials  of  the  same  character,  postiessing  substantially  the  same 
powers,  and  antborized  to  exercise  the  same  Amotions  as  those  heretofore' 
«xistiiig  under  somewhat  difibrent  namM,  and  if  appointed  far  tbe  City  (tf 
New  York,  uBCounected  with  the  other  t^ritor;  annexed  to  it  by  this  act,, 
t^y  should  have  been  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city,  or  of  some  division 
of  it,  or  appointed  by  some  authority  of  tbe  dtj." 

It  is  not  eeay  to  account  for  the  pains  taken  by  the  chief  to 
establish  apoettfon,  which  he  inetaiwy  abandons  as  soon  as  he 
looks  from  its  heights. 
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The  King  of  Yitaw  frith  twenty  thonund  men, 

Uarohed  ap  the  hill ;  what  theot 
The  Kins  of  France  witb  twenty  thooBand  men, 

AluickT  mareitd  dtnea  again. 

But  the  march  and  counter  muxiU  are  not  without  tfaeir 
meaiiing.  They  are  of  a  dramatic  character  as  well  as  li  2a 
militaire.  In  well-hned  norele,  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
discloses  the  consumniation.  llie  hero  or  heroiDe  might  as  well 
meet  final  fate  there ;  bnt  the  next  volnme  is  necessary,  to 
drape  the  characters,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  eacrifice.  So 
the  fate  of  the  Metropolitan  Bill  is  made  manifest  by  the  chiel^ 
for  he  says : — "  But  it  is  not  enough  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Bection,"  &c.  There  is  an  ominouB  meaning 
m  the  phrase,  "  it  is  not  enoug'h,"  which  one  muBt  be  indeed 
stolid  not  to  comprehend.  Ana  Jeet  it  conld  be  susceptible  of 
doubt,  the  chief  further  on  supplies  a  pregnant  and  decisive 
commentary,  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  case  stopped  here,  we  should 
be  convpelHd  to  hold  the  act  unconttitntional."  Why  *'  comr- 
peUedf"  Not  unfrequently  words,  inadvertently  used,  even 
where  the  j^atest  care  is  taken  to  avoid  it,  betray  the  agencies 
that  are  directing  the  process  of  reason,  where  a  predetermined 
conclusion  is  to  be  maintained ;  jnat  as  the  tap  of  a  drum,  or 
the  motion  of  a  color  during  a  feint  in  an  army,  discloses  its 
real  object.  Indeed  there  is  always  in  a  logical  mind  a  tendency 
to  fitness  ;  and  hence  without  an  effort,  and  even  unconeciously, 
the  object  at  which  it  is  striving,  will  force  itself  into  a  true 
expression,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  striving  in  one  direction, 
while  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  inevitably  tend,  are  compelling  it  towards  the  opposite  one. 
Being  "  compelled  "  to  hold  that  the  principle  he  had  established, 
about  new  local  offices  (be  it  right  or  wrong),  did  not  afford  a 
sufficiently  unobstructed  avenue  towards  his  predetermined  con- 
cUisione,  the  chief  seizes  on  another :  "  The  Constitution,"  he  says, 
"  regards  substance  and  not  form,"  an  old  maxim,  and  true 
withal,  which  it  would  be  well  if  he  "  regarded"  throughout  his 
decision ;  and,  therefore,  the  new  "  superintendent"  of  police  is 
substantially  the  old  "chief,"  in  New  York.  But,  it  seems, 
although  aa  to  New  York  he  is  the  old  chief,  in  the  county  of 
King's  the  old  chief,  in  Hichmond  the  old  "  marshal,"  ana  in 
Westchester  the  old  "  head  constable"  (those  phrases  are  arbi- 
trary, being  used  to  designate  the  counh'  police  officer),  when 
he  conies  to  represent  thein  all  in  globo,  the  local  characteristice 
of  each  are  absorbed.  This  is  the  chief's  practical  illustration 
of  "  regarding  substance  and  not  form,"  an  illustration  that 
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wonld  do  honor  to  the  exhibitors  of  "  wizard  patent  machines," 
in  the  State  of  Long  Island.  The  new  superintendent  is  like 
auto  a  cauldron,  wherein  the  county  particles  of  the  old  officers 
are  dissolved,  because  of  the  inherent  resistance  of  their  ele- 
mental substances.  He  is  in  fact  superintendent  "in  parti- 
buE,"  and  but  for  the  well  known  liberality  of  Mr.  Talmadge, 
he  wonld  have  spumed  the  thing  as  savoring  of  "  Romanism, 
in  whose  system  tlieee  are  the  very  words  used  in  appointing 
bishops  to  imaginary  sees.  Another  thing  may  be,  that  tlie  ex- 
recorder  absorbs  the  four  officers  he  snpersedes ;  a  task  which 
no  labor  of  Hercules  can  equal,  considering  the  bulk  and 
solidity  of  Matsell  alone. 

Bnt  seriouety — ^for  jokes  in  &ce  of  this  judicial  fanfarinade, 
even  if  good  jokes,  must  be  grim — is  not  the  superintendent 
substantially  the  chief  in  King's  as  well  as  in  New  York ;  is  he 
not  similarly  the  head  police  officer  in  Hichmond  ;  and  similarlv 
the  head  police  officer  in  Westchester?  And  if  in  New  York 
his  present  appointment  would  be  in  "  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution," is  it  not  equally  so  in  each  of  the  other  counties  ? 
By  what  reason  then,  "  regarding  substance  and  not  form,"  or 
by  what  juggle  is  his  appointment  to  tlie  whole  four  together 
redeemea  from  such  a  conflict )  Is  not  the  scheme  by  which  it 
is  accomplished  "  form"  or  rather  pretence  1  is  it  not  a  trick,  a 
palpable  and  gross  fraud  ? 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  see  how  this  construction 
tallies  with  the  final  j  udgment  in  Haydon's  case  ah-eady,  referred 
to,  where  it  was  resolved — 

"  It  is  tlie  dntj  of  tbe  Jodges  at  all  times  to  make  such  oonstmctjon  aa 
■hoald  Buppresa  the  inifohief  and  advance  the  remedy ;  pnttins  down  all 
tvbtU  intention*  and  etatiimt  for  the  continvanet  of  the  mitMief  'etpro 
jtrirato  eommodo,'  and  adding  foret  and  l^ft  to  th«  care  and  remtdy,  aeeord- 
iag  to  th*  true  inteitt  qf  the  maiort  of  tht  aet,  fro  bono  publioo," 

That  there  may  be  no  mistake  not  alone  i 
remedy  intended,  and  the  mischief  to  be  supi 
Constitution  are,  hut  as  to  the  chiefs  exact,  and  well-considered 
conception  of  them,  his  own  opinion,  applied  to  another  branch 
of  the  case,  is  here  intrdonced : — 


"  It  haa  been  aaid  that  a  tendency  ma;  be  diaoovered  In  tbe  Oonetitnticai 
toward  local  adminiatration,  and  in  favor  of  daoentralizing,  as  it  is  not  in- 
aptly called,  the  ponen  of  government,  and  that  a  policy  in  that  direction 
more  marked  than  in  any  of  oar  former  syiitemB  ia  plainly  to  be  traeed  in 
uveral  oonatitational  provlaioni.    Thin  m  Mittid  to  64  InuJ" 
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If,  then,  thiB  be  tme,  and  that  the  conetruction  is  to  be  gathered, 
as  Lord  Cook  says,  "  ex  viecenibus  acti  :"*  if  it  be  further  un- 
doubted that  "  evaeiona"  are  to  be  put  down  jf  if  acts  in  "  pari 
materia"  rauat  be  construed  togetner:  and  that  a,  word  "ex- 
pounded" in  one  must  be  understood  in  tliat  sense  in  a  subse- 
quent one ;  and  "  so  of  clauses  of  the  same  act,^  is  not  the 
decision  of  Donio  in  distinct  violation  of  every  one  of  those 
principles,  so  highly  sanciioned  and  never  doubted?  And  is  it 
not  honored  by  oetng  called  even  a  juggle,  of  a  species  higher 
than  "  thimble  rig  V 

The  chiefs  next  effort  is  directed  to  eetablish  the  power  of 
tlie  Legislature  to  make  new  districts  out  of  counties.  Much  (^ 
tiiis  effort  is  ^faste,  and  waste,  too,  where  great  economy  of 
strength  was  needed.  No  one  contended  that  it  had  not  The 
argument  was,  that  the  Constitntion,  having  recognised  counties 
and  towns,  and  having  directed  certain  local  appoiDtmente 
within  their  limits,  forbid  the  interference  of  the  Legislature 
within  these  limits,  and  especially  forbid  the  Legislature  to  an- 
nul the  powers  or  franchise  conferred,  or  divest  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  on  that  exact  point  he  himself  thus  speaks — 

"  The  oouDliefl  «tid  citi«e  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  &«  LegtalAtnrs 
must  do  nothing  respeotlog  them  whieh  will  render  mem  leas  niitabla  for 
the  piirposei  for  which  they  are  reoognieed  bf  the  CoiLstitn^n." 

On  the  same  authority  the  office  of  tlie  Chief  of  Police  in 
New  York  "  was  recognised  by  the  Constitution,  and  its  exer- 
cise defined,"  and  it  is  an  office  which,  if  alone,  "  should  be 
filled  by  the  people  of  New  York,  or  coutierred  by  some  elected 
authorities  thereof,"  Is  not  this  act,  then,  which  deprives  the 
citizens  of  that  right,  by  the  ju^te  of  a  new  district,  doing  the 
very  thing  he  says  the  Legislature  cannot  do  1  and  ie  he  not 
aiding  and  abetting  it  in  what,  according  to  himself,  is  usurpa- 
tion and  fraud  I 

The  knicknackeiy  of  detail,  tlie  game  of  jackstones  by  which 
he  dribbles  away  a  principle  he  is  "  compelled"  to  recognise, 
will  be  here  left  untouched,  for  hia  consolation ;  for  "  the  Con- 


ititution  regards  svhgtance  and  TWtformP 

In  relation  to  this  matter,  the  chief  assumes  that  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  make  laws  is  "  plenary,"  and  the  restraints 
in  tile  Constitution  only  an  "  exception."  This  is  true  of  the 
English  Legislature,  wnere  there  is  no  written  Constitntion ; 
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bnt  it  is  ntterly  antrne  of  our  Legi^tnre,  -whicli  exercises  not 
an  inherent  but  a  conferred  authority — conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution iteelf,  and  conferred,  as  subordinate  to  the  broad  gua- 
rantees of  personal  liberty  therein  recognised  as  the  basis  of  our 
.form  of  govemmenL 

But  hiB  conclusion  is  partly  jnst  if  his  premises  were  tnto. 
It  is  thisj.that  "when  the  ben^t  of  an  exception  is  claimed, 
thoee  who  claim  it  must  strictly  prove  their  title."  The  .rule  of 
law  is,  that  if  the  exception  be  in  tbe  enacting  clause,  and  there 
be  a  violation  of  the  cUnee,  the  party  taking  advantage  of  it 
"  must  prove  that  the  act  done  is  not  within  the  exception." 
Bnt  supposing  it  otherwise,  is  not  the  general  object  of  the 
CoDBtltation  "decentralization,"  and  so  admitted  and  adopted 
by  the  chief  J  Therefore  the  appointment  "as  the  Le^slatare 
shall  direct"  is  an  "  exception,"  and  a  very  contemptible  "ex- 
ception," too,  and,  on  his  own  reasoning,  proof  of  strict  title 
nnder  it  lies  on  the  party  invoking  its  advantages.  They  have 
.not  done  bo  in  this  case,  for  he  eaye  the  duty  was  incumbent  on 
.the  others,  and  therefore,  by  his  proper  standard,  they  are  out 
of  Court 

The  most  formidable  principle,  "  compellin|^the  Court,  from 
which  the  chief  wriggles  an  escape,  is  this  :  Whether  a  police- 
officer  be  old  or  new — whether  he  be  local  or  at  large — when 
he  is  "  elected  by  tha  people,"  the  alternative  mode  of  creation 
provided  by  the  Constitution  in  the  three  classes  of  cases  em- 
braced in  Article  X.  sec.  2,  the  principle  of  election  by  the 
people  becomes  vested,  and  cannot  be  divested.  It  involves 
moreover  a  double  right — the  right  of  electors  and  of  elected. 
To  take  away  the  former  is  a  violation  of  ons  object  of  the 
Constitution — "  to  secure  the  bleasisgs  of  freedom  ;"~~to  talra 
away  the  latter  is  depriving  a  man  of  his  "rights  without 
dne  process  of  law,"  stricUy  forbidden  by  the  Constdtntion. 

This  principle  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  venture  to  "  assail ;" 
Aod  havinff  defined  it,  Justice  Demo  says,  "  This  position  would 
be  imasaaUaiU  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  object  of 
police  had  by  any  constitutional  provision  or  arrangement  been 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  counties  and  cities."  What  inef- 
fably contemptible  twaddle  this  I  To  call  it  a  qwOtble  would 
degrade  the  word.  What  is  it  in  the  Constitution  that  is  "  irre- 
vocably oonmdtted !"  Is  the  object  of  law  prosecutions  "  com- 
mitted irrevocably"  to  the  county  that  elects  a  district  attorney! 
Has  that  officer  any  more  "  irrevocable"  hold  of  his  office  when 
elected  by  the  people,  than  the  police  commissioner  elected  by 
the  same  people  and  under  the  same  exact  direction  I    The 
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chief  admits  that  it  is  not  Decesaary  the  Constitution  ehonld 
forbid  the  doing  of  a  thing,  for  he  Bays  if  it  direct  the  doing  of 
it  in  a  certain  way,  it  cannot  be  done  otherwise  hy  the  Legis- 
lature. Oq  the  election  of  the  Police  Commiseioner,  hia  tide 
vests  by  the  plain  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  admits 
of  no  cavil,  needs  no  supiilving,  and  on  its  face  shows  its 
meaning  and  intent.  His  title  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the 
District  Attorney,  and  if  by  snch  a  juggle  as  this  join- 
ing of  counties  it  can  be  divested,  so  can  that  of  the  other, 
and  all  the  guarantees  ai  the  Constitution  are  at  the  mercv  c^ 
every  partisan  who  may  obtain  a  seat  on  the  bench.  The 
Chief  says,  forsooth  I  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitdtion 
tonching  the  subject  of  police."  Pooh  I  Did  the  Convention 
aseembw  to  squabble  about  police — how  many  were  needed  in 
one  town — how  many  in  another — what  waa  to  be  their  pay, 
and  what  their  duties  t  The  Constitution  is  not  conversant  with 
these  petty  and  pitiful  consideratious,  aims,  or  objects.  Its  ftin- 
damental  objects  were  the  great  guarantees  of  liberty,  to 
enlarge  public  and  popular  power,  and  to  curb  official  usurpa- 
tion. It  does  not  regard  the  detail  of  laws,  but  who  should  be 
vested  with  their  administration,  bo  as  to  prevent  the  laws 
themselves  from  being  made  the  instruments  of  tyranny. 

So  much  for  the  Chief  Justice. 

In  his  associate's  (Judge  Shankland's)  opinion,  there  is  no  new 
argument,  nor  indeed  old  one,  for  that  matter.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  Metropolitan  Act  was 
questioned,  is  the  ai^meut.  It  was  urged  that  its  object 
was  to  pnnish  Mayor  Wood  and  the  people  of  New  York, 
and  that  the  other  counties  were  added  merely  as  a  cloak  for 
the  fraudulent  and  wilful  evasion  of  the  Constitution.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  the  Justice  had  not  proof ;  but,  if  true,  he 
pronounced  it  a  "  high  crime  in  the  Le^slature,  deserving 
impeachment,"  and  having  thus  promulgated  the  anathema, 
he  proceeded  to  place  hiimelf  mider  its  ban.  Here  is  the 
indictment,  framed  by  himself: 

"  The  tatj  of  Kew  York  ia  tha  oommeroul  metropolis  of  this  oontiDeDt — 
its  port  ia  filled  with  shipping  from  eTery  clime — its  streets  crowded  vrith 
residentfl  and  gqJonmerH,  intetit  on  pleaeure,  buBineaa.  and  crime ;  and  tbroagh 
its  gates,  into  the  interior  of  tiie  SUtte,  oome  swarmmg  myriads  of  emigrants 
from  every  kindntd,  tongue,  and  [«ople  of  the  Old  World.  And  how  haa 
tiie  loeel  aatbority  of  that  gre^  city  disohai^ed  ita  duty  of  locftl  govem- 
ment  to  its  oitizenB  sad  the  State  at  lai^  in  protecting  them  in  their  lib- 
erty, life,  and  property  t  Let  the  statiBtica  of  crime  answer,  and  convict  that 
ftnthority  either  of  remtesnees  in  doty,  or  the  system  of  police  hitherto  in 
foroe  a*  radically  defective." 
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ThoB  it  will  be  seen  that  after  condemning  the  Legislature,  if 
inflnenced  bj  a  private  motive,  lie  yields  to  its  imputBee,  and  - 
adopts  ite  revenge.  "Would  not  one  iiaagiae  that  tbe  old  seers 
in  Heydon's  case,  had  this  Mr.  Jnstice  Snankland  in  their  lucid 
eje,  through  the  shadows  of  coming  events,  which  we  are  poeti- 
cally told  they  cast  before  them,  when  they  solemnly  enjoined 
judges  through  all  time,  to  "  put  down  evasions,"  resorted  to 
for  personal  purposes  % 

It  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  contrast  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Supreme  Court  made  the  decision,  with  the 
ffironndsoD  wbieh  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  of&ce  of  Police  CommissLoner  was  an 
office  "  newly  created,"  and  therefore  that  the  appointment  by'the 
Governor  was  not  in  confict  with  the  constitution.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  it  was  not  an  office  newly  created,  and  that  if 
the  decision  were  to  depend  on  that  point,  ttie  Court  would  be 
"  compelled  "  to  hold  the  other  way. 

Listen  to  Jndge  Peabody  on  the  subject  of  the  compulsion, 
which  with  him  is  a  compulsion  deed. 

'  "NoWj  if  theae  offloea  have  been  created  bj  law,  ^oe  the  adoption  of  the 
oonstitation,  this  provi^on  aadiorizee  Che  LegisUtnre  to  direot  tbe  filling  of 
them  by  electioii  or  appointmeDt,  at  their  plessnre.  The  act  in  qnesdon 
beoame  a  bw  tea  yean  after  the  adoptioa  or  the  OonatatnUoti.  The  ofBcea 
created  bj  it,  therefore,  miut  have  been  crested  iong  after  tbe  date  cf  the 
oonatitotion.  Bot  while,  aa  has  been  wd,  it  is  very  certain  that  thwe  ofBces 
lune  been  created  fif  they  have  any  valid  existeDce)  sinoe  the  Constitution 
went  into  e^ot,  it  seems  eqaally  dear  that  tbey  are  not  city,  town,  or  village 
offloea,  within  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  as  osed  tjiere,  and  that  the  pro- 
visioD  in  regard  to  offltus  of  those  classes  therefmv  doea  not  apply  to 

That  these  gentlemen  should  be  so  "  clear  "  and  conclusive  in 
their  opposite  deductions,  cannot  iail  to  be  satisfactoir,  to  those 
who  regard  their  agreement  as  infallible  on  the  final  issue.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  either  is  wrong,  and  that  he  is  no  more 
likely  to  be  infallible  when  he  agrees  with  the  other  than 
when  he  opposes  him.  Justice  Peabody  baa  the  advantage  as 
a  reasoner.  Hip  conclnsion,  since  post  hoc  proptor  hoc  logic 
came  into  vogue,  is  irresistible.  It  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
years.  The  "  office  "  he  says, "  is  newly  created,  because  it  was 
created  ten  years  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Quere: 
What  lapse  of  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  is 
necessary  before  the  creation  of  an  office  becomes  new  f 

With  Judge  Peabody  the  second  ground  of  his  judgment  is 
dependent  on  the  first.  "If  it  is  clear,"  he  says,  "that  me  office 
is  new,  it  is  ecinally  clear  it  is  not  a  county  or  a  city  office.    With 
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Jndge  Dento  it  is  a  conclueiTe  ground  tihst  the  office  vbb  old, 
years  being  widi  Iiim  a  proof  of  age,  as  witli  Judge  Peabodr 
they  are  a  proof  of  youth ;  and  tberafor e  by  ignoriog  Peabody  s 
first  ground  "aoceaBoriam  seqaitnr  sunm  principale,"  he  takes 
away  the  whole  stmcture  of  the  judgment  which  he  aMfWa. 
He  must  liare  came  to  the  coadnaion  that  Judge  Peabody'B 
judgment  was  right,  because  the  arguments  by  which  he  am- 
tained  it  were  autenable. 


THE  HUNDEEDTH  BERTH-DAT  OF  LAI"ATETrE. 


BT   WIU.1AK  BOSS   WALLACE. 


(The  hundredth  birth-dsy  of  I«fi;«tteUkMpUae  on  the  JdUit^Scptemliar  of 
.   the  prwent  f  ur.     W«  e«ll  on  the  peo;de  of  the  United  Btata*  to  oalelmte  it  ■■ 
a  national  holidaj. — Bx.  paper.) 


Mingle  vith  the  land  AUantio— break  the  Un«  Paeiflo'e  i 


inien  til«  Natiaii  fe«^  »  nmno,  to  iti  chainltn  pnlMS  set, 
&«athing  out  a  bo«&dla«  eboral  tot  the  good,  great  Lt&^ittel 
Hnr  Tou,  UBT. 
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NOTES  BY  A  TOUEIST. 


I  HAIL  with  ineffable  gratification  the  passage  of  the  bill  for 
the  junction  between  the  KiUamey  and  Tralee  Kailroada,  I 
wrote  about  this  some  couple  of  years  ago  with  s  prophetic  pen, 
and  my  predictions  have  been  so  far  verified.  I  ehall,  I  trust, 
Bce  the  day  when  the  temiinnB  of  such  a  road  will  be  located 
just  two  miles  farther,  at  Kilfenora,  or  in  that  vicinity,  and  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  main  ocean  for  steainerB.  The  landed 
proprietors,  the  gentiy,  the  citizens  of  Tralee  in  particular,  in 
tact  the  population  of  the  county,  all  have  an  interest  in  this. 
What  natiire  haa  done  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  mArch 
of  improvement  and  civilization,  it  has  equally  done  for  Kerry 
in  this  respect ;  and  talk  of  the  proximity  of  Galway  to  Halifax 
— of  telegraphs  too — that  may  be  all  very  well,  particularly  as 
regards  Canada,  but  Canada  is  not  the  United  States.  Articles 
landed  there  have  to  take  an  overland  route,  provided  they  are 
destined  for  that  country.  Not  bo  by  a  direct  trip  from  iWee 
Bay  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  route  will  open  up  a  plethoric  wealth  for  you  all  at 
home.  Nature  has  been  prolific  in  her  gifts  to  Kerry.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  may  compare  alone  to  it  in  point  of  its  gor- 
geous drapery  of  green  on  its  picturesque  hills,  mountains,  and 
valleys.  Its  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  of  Cara,  and  everywhere 
abounding  in  their  wealth  of  eveiy  kind  of  fish.  The  salmon 
that  can  be  caught  in  November  or  December  at  Blackstones, 
where  I  spent  some  of  my  happier  days  ;  the  trout,  the  turbot, 
are  of  the  best  quality;  the  "Reeks,''*  at  the  foot  of  which  I 
partook  of  the  happiest  dinner  in  my  lifetime,  with  one  that  I 
was  warmly  attached  to,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Derry- 
nane  to  the  election  of  Tralee  in  1837,  are  most  magnificent. 
Your  bold  sea-coast  along  from  the  mouth  of  Kenmare  river  to 
Kerry  Head  is  so  wild  too.  There  is  not  a  big  paving-stone  from 
the  "  Devil's  Punch  Bowl"t  to  Tarbert  that  I  have  not  seen. 

*  "  SMks,"  th*  highest  moniitauM  in  IrelMcL 

f  "  DeTil'a  Punch  BawL"  An  un&tbomable  narrow  lake,  located  on  the  pe>k  of 
Msngerton  MonntBin,  that  commaads  an  exl«nHTe  view  of  tho  Lahea  of  Kiliamey, 
and  of  the  Euiry  coast  and  eurraunding  counties.  TooristA  visit  the  lakes  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Nowhere  eke  can  be  found  snch  gorgeous  scenery  in  all  its 
varied  be^aty,  of  every  bne  and  color.  I  bave  frequently  been 
at  Niagara,  and  on  many  of  our  magnificent  American  rivers. 
Yon  doubtless  have  seen  the  panoramas  of  these  noble  tribn- 
tariea  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  bnt  still  von  can  feed 
the  eye  at  a  glance  with  more  of  the  rare  and  varied  beanties  of 
natiu-e,  from  the  peak  of  "  Mangerton,"  "  Connor  Hill,"*  or  the 
man  V  other  placee  which  I  often  stood  upon  in  mute  admiration 
in  Kerry,  than  it  would  take  you  a  montli  to  himt  after  here 
on  this  immense  continent.  Tlie  Alleglmnies  are  a  tremendous 
chain.  The  scenery  majestic — the  eye  tires  upon  it — purpled 
at  a  distauce,  aad  it  fades  away  into  blank  nothingness  because 
of  distance  and  space,  and  a  telescope  cannot  have  power  to 
bring  all  objects  sufficiently  near.  In  many  instances  you  can 
approach  the  object,  but  "  Paddy  Blake"t  will  tell  you  that 
the  object  will  not  approach  you.  Now  if  you  stir  up  your 
intellectual,  accomplished,  and  classic  gentry,  who  are  versed 
in  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  all  those  fine  old 
authors  that  have  first  trained  in  our  thoughts  and  ideas ;  if  yon 
give  yoar  enterprising  and  indoatrious  merchants  and  tradei-s  a 
hint,  to  aid  them  in  the  simple  operation  of  carrying  on  the 
track  to  the  terminus  I  suggest,  you  will  not  only  be  able  to 
shake  hands  with  ns  direct  across  the  Atlantic  at  this  side,  hut 
like  the  tonrist  and  the  telescope,  the  scenery,  and  the  object 
noticed  a  while  ago,  that  olt^ect  (rapid  commerce)  if  we  wish 
to  see  it  .or  reach  it  from  here,  we  must  touch  at  Kilfcuora 
as  the  spot  that  nature  designed  for  the  grand  depot  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  America  and  Europe.  Our  steamera 
will  not  nm  the  chance  of  a  dash  of  one  of  those  little  breezes 
that  fan  tlie  waves  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  in  heating  down 
against  wind  and  weather,  particularly  during  tlie  winter  mouths, 
wiiich  breezes  have  immolated  how  often  1  upon  the  shrine  of  a 
too  avaricious  enterprise,  many  a  stout  heart  and  sturdy  bosom, 
when  the  ships  could  have  quietly  skimmed  across  from  the 
favored  spot  I  have  mentioned,  after  landing  their  cargoes  there, 
and  drop  us  a  return  without  coming  in  contact  with  anything 
to  obstruct  them  on  their  way  back,  aye,  except  one  of 
"  Mother  Carey's  ChicJeeTiS."  Indeed  that  old  lady  generally 
sends  an  escort  of  her  "  fautasticals"  across  with  tlie  vessels  that 
come  over  that  little  domain  of  hers  at  either  side,  and  their 
vagaries  in  dipping  on  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  waves,  are  a 

*  "Connor  Hill"  commanda  «  view  of  the  SfaonDoa  ftud  tbe  Atlautie,  4nd  other 
attraatJTc  locolitiea  in  that  vicinity. 

t  ■■  Pkddj  Blska."  Th«  oelebrated  e«bo  on  KiOuntj  LakM. 
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SOTirce  of  entertftinment  to  the  passenger  on  Bbipboard.  Bttt 
let  118  have  that  pier,  and  the  lumps  of  California  gold  tliat  some 
of  yoti  iniagine'we  can  pick  up  from  tlie  pavjng-Btones  of  New 
York  and  our  large  cities  wiil  soon  reacii  you.  A  fii'st-clase 
steamer  would  reach  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Kilfenora  in  six  or 
seven  days  I 

But  I  was  speaking  or  rather  writing  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
A  deecription  of  them  is  familiar  to  iib  all  from  our  school-boy 
lessons  up.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  approaching  them, 
however,  because  of  the  blank  sameneea.  None  of  that  gigantic 
sort  of  mountain  scenery  which  should  be,  as  I  imagined,  in 
company  of,  and  merely  to  escort  the  tonriet  to  such  a  mammoth 
rash  of  waters.  These  were  ray  first  impreaaioDs,  but  that  great 
Anthorwho  holds  the  universein  the  grasp  of  his  liand,  designed 
otherwise  through  hit)  wisdom  and  providence,  and  has  placed 
or  rather  stablea  up  the  falls  in  a  narrow  compass,  in  compari- 
son to  their  swelling  proportiona.  They  are  veiy  properly 
called,  in  homage  to  the  Deity,  one  of  tlie  "  Wonders  of  the 
World."  You  do  not  see  them  at  a  distance,  and  not  until  yoa 
reach  them,  and  you  are  then  immediately  struck  with  rcvo- 
rential  awe  at  the  first  sight.  You  know  the  immense  height 
from  above,  and  the  size  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  rush  of  so  many 
thousand  tuns  of  water  together.  Tliis  is  the  outlet  from  it,  and 
it  forms  then  the  noble  St  Lawrence,  that  mshee  along  to  the 
6ul£  Its  cascades  and  scenery  are  immortalized  by  Moore,  in 
his  "  Bow,  Brothers,  Eow  I"  many  of  whose  favorite  airs  we 
both  often  sung  together  with  a  joyous  heart  and  a  aunny  smile. 
Niagara  has  a  big  family  of  her  own,  too,  in  the  shape  of  little 
falla  and  cascadee,  until  the  St.  Lawrence  drops  ^'ou  into  tlie 
Atlantic  safe  and  sound,  and  such  a  journey !  1:  ou  are  pitch- 
forked in  one  place,  headforemost  down,  over  ridges  of  rocks. 
with  suHpicioua-looking  gurgling  breakers;  the  rapids  in  their 
white  night-caps,  which  they  wear  both  night  and  day,  regai-d- 
less  of  strangers,  and  when  yon  get  at  the  bottom  ana  look  up, 
yon  feel  somewhat  "  out  ot  breath,"  and  bless  vour  stars  tor 
your  escape.  Li  getting  hack  in  a  steamer  again,  ghonld  yoa 
ventnre  up  the  same  spot,  yon  feel  equally  luarmed  for  your 
safety,  and  in  addition,  wonder  how  any  one  would  have  the 
audacity  to  undertake  such  up-hill  work.  Well  yoi>  may,  and 
yet,  it  is  a  matter  almost  of  hourly  occurrence. 

The  trip  from  Niagara  and  all  that  you  see  by  the  way  to  the 
Gulf,  astonishes  the  beholder  far  beyond  these.  The  bubbling, 
boiling  foam  at  the  end  of  the  Fall,  contrasted  with  the  smooth 
glassy  appearance  of  the  water — flowing  gracefully  over — of  a 
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dark  sombre  Inie,  Bomewhat  of  the  beautiful  fo'iage  of  yonr  own 
lovely  "  Arbutufl,"*  gives  it  a  majeatic  look.  [Hie  Fall  ia  esti- 
mated at  160  feet.  But  the  tonrist  must  view  the  Falls  io  every 
shape,  both  "behind  and  before,"  There  is  a  small  house  at 
the  Canadian  side  to  rig  off  the  curiosity  hnnteiv  that  make  a 
venture,  and  to  perform  this  feat  you  nave  to  strip  off  every 
tack  upon  you,  and  put  on  a  funny  looking  bathing  shirt  and 
white  night  cap.  Imagine  a  group  and  sometimes  females  or 
lady  tourists  amongst  tliem,  all  dressed  np  in  this  sort  of  mas- 
querade. They  would  remind  you  of  Snakspeare'e  group  of 
goblins  so  beautifully  introduced  in  one  of  his  plays,  preparing 
for  their  dance  or  orgies  by  moonlight.  The  thing  to  be  seen 
is  ludicrous,  but  you  have  to  go  through  it,  just  as  the  novitiate 
jack  tar  must  pay  for  the  services  of  the  barber  in  crossing  the 
line.  A  party  goes  in  under  this  stupendoiie  nish  of  waters, 
and  they  extend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  passing  to  the 
American  from  the  Canadian  shore.  Tiie  light  of  day  is  actu- 
ally obscured,  but  you  can  see  a  dim  glare  or  glimmer  through, 
as  you  pass  along  stealthily  on  the  well  trodden  patliway  of 
crumbling  granite,  the  work  of  ages,  from  the  frequent  resort  of 
the  pilgrims  of  curiosity — thosetourists  who  have  given  us,  many 
of  them  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  the  gtimmeringe  of  their 
mighty  iatellects.  Some  venture  too  far,  perhaps,  become  dizzy, 
and  the  sensation,  as  the  air  recedes,  you  can  well  imagine. 
It  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  the  submarine  telegraph,  it  we 
could  persuade  the  "  Herring  Brook "  between  Valentia  and 
Halifax,  just  to  give  the  same  sort  of  chance  to  the  Company 
to  make  an  excursion  of  tlie  kind,  underneath  its  waters,  but  I 
fear  this  will  not  occur  in  our  day.  When  you  come  out  from 
sucli  a  trip  in  the  hot  month  of  July,  you  'have  the  advantage 
of  having  taken  a  good  cool  batli,  and  as  my  friend  "  Father 
Charles  '^  would  say,  can  then  relish  a  "  sniffther  "X  with  a  true 

*  "^rfriAu."  AiieTeTgrcenltiatgrowieTer7wbflrasKniiidthaIal[eiof£>llBiii«7, 
«TeD  from  the  D»rrow«et  crevice*  of  th«  largeet  and  BmollMt  htngiag  rocln.  Il< 
fruit  is  tha  wild  Btrawberry,  aod  it  beara  and  blaiwinu  in  bath  winter  and  BammM 
together.  The  erop  will  neatle  and  eowar  beneath  the  blonom.  The  fruit  i> 
fro^rant;  and  the  timber  when  cnt  up  can  be  fubioned  into  erer;  Tariely  of 
abape,  and  a  of  every  hne,  both  purple,  red.  yellow,  whit^  and  ie  ausoeptibla  <J 
a  polish,  like  the  pnreet  marble.  Card  caMS,  egg  ciipa,  knives,  forb^  tablea,  bock- 
gaminon  tablet,  deaka,  and  every  dpBcription  of  artJcla  that  can  be  manufabtnred 
fromsnch  a  wood  are  hawked  about  the  hotala  by  every  eU«  of  peraona  to  beaold 
to  the  touriat 

"  PebbJeB."  Pebblea  of  every  nee  and  color  are  taken  hora  the  lakes  \  and  tho 
cottagee  are  paved  ia  front  with  them,  in  figures  and  Rnnipa.  Hones,  homida, 
birds,  aail  of  every  variety,  fonning  pictures  somewhat  Tike  mosaic  art. 

J"  Father  Chariu,'  A  very  talented  literary  eletfyiuaD, a u^abew  of  O'CouiaU, 
a  ereat  admirer  of  the  pietnresqne. 
}  "Au^lW."  A  stiS  ^bi*  of  good  hot  whiilcey  poneh. 
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gutio,  and  regale  vonrself  on  eveiy  kind  of  laxury  at  the  adioiD- 
ing  botel,  in  tme  Enelish  fafihion.  I  spoke  before  of  her  tittle 
fainity  of  Falls,  but  JXiaetira,  like  the  renowned  Siamese,  waa 
kerself  bom  a  twin.  Tuere  is  a  spot  that  divides  both  Falls 
called  "  Groat  Island,"  but  yoa  certainly  can  find  at  "  Fuckaun 
Fair"*  a  more  respectable  set  of  cuetotnerg  in  that  family.  I 
never  saw  a  more  majestic  or  dignified  looking  personage  of  the 
kind  tlian  I  did  once  at  KillorgUn,  and  looking  down  from  his 
crib,  decorated  io  his  ribbons.  T)ie  immense  width  of  this  roll 
of  waters  outside,  keeps  you  gazing  upon  them  and  ri  vetting  the 
eye ;  and,  wlien  the  sun  plays  upon  tlie  foam  beneath,  the  con- 
centrated beauties  of  the  rambow,  that  "  Mea/oenly  Camdeon^ 
all'dance.and  gambol  before  you.  In  winter  the  entire  scene 
changes.  The  neavy  froets  hold  the  Falls  for  a  winter  in  bond- 
age, crnt  the  beauties  are  magtiitied.  Every  kind  of  object 
onder  the  canopy  of  nature,  from  O'Donoghu^s  3ors^  to 
the  "Giant's  Causeway ,"J  are  there  before  yon.  Some  are 
grouped  fantastically  together,  others  put  on  the  look  of  Old 
Neptune  hiniself  with  his  flowing  old  beard  that  never  was 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  barber,  but  in  a  garb  of  sparkling 

fold.  Tlie  sun  tlien  adds  its  hues  and  doshee  of  glittering  golden 
rilliancT  to  the  entire  scene,  and  you  take  a  "partinglook" 
as  if  with  regret,  a&  you  move  from  the  scene,  hurried  along  by 
some  lackey,  whip  in  hand,  to  tlie  music  of  the  heels  of  some 
Canadian  pony,  but  which,  like  the  goats  mentioned  a  while 
ago,  "  can't  come  it"  like  one  of  those  "  Iveraghans"§  that  trips 

*  "PtKktun  Pntr' Agrest  antiiialrAMrtof  tb«  peaMDtry,  held  nesr  the  fi>ot  of 
ths  Reeln,  aud  vliere  these  BoEm&Is  >r«  sold  ezteuBivelj.  It  i*,  howsTer,  a  biir 
held  for  tbe  sale  of  all  kinds  of  lUttle,  aod  dues  >  big  trade. 

"  Pueka*«r  ii  the  Irieh  for  goit  Perhapi  the  immortkl  Shakspokre  gkTe  ni 
fain  "  pDok,'- from  thi*  deriratioo. 

f  'O'Donoglmt't  Horwer  The  Likea  oTKilUrney  »ro  stndded  in  &  rariety  ofpiacei 
vith  roekg  jattiDg  up  vtct  the  boeani  of  the  VKten,  and  hntaelisAlIr  ahaped.  of 
every  BJie  and  form,  lie  "Legeuda  of  the  Ijtkee,"  by  Orofton  Croker,  give 
many  bnntoroae  talM  of  gobKoe,  and  in  relatioa  to  these,  the  saperatitiont  of  the 
Irish  peaiaatry  ars  prorerbiaL  There  are  a  variety  of  eneh  etoriee  told  aboTit 
falH  "  horaa'  or  roct.  which  really  reeemblee  a  irtiite  hone  with  rider,  at  a  cer- 

D  diatanoe,  ae  if  galloping  over  the  vaMn,  with  all  Menrity  as  though  he  had 


foot4iold  iip*n  the  land 

•t  "OiW.  ftnw«a«."  i 
wbioh   haa  pimled  uie  nataialiat  <br  eaatnrieg,     It,  too,  has  ita  wonders  like 


ly."  A  well  known  onrioiityon  the  nortjiem  coast  of  Ireland, 


Niagara. 
°  "  iBtrt^ham.'  The  bardieet  kind  of  moantain  pony  to  be  fiHind  in  tb«  world. 


and  celebrHted  for  their  surefooted ness.  They  will  creep  np  a  track  by  th« 
ttde  of  a  Qtoontain  or  hill  with  all  the  wility  of  a  goat;  and  nder  an  the  back ; 
set  down  with  eijual  lacilitv,  and  sre  saddled  for  tady  tonrieta  with  no  very  highly 
finished  toncb  ft'oiit  the  maker.  Ferhape  Lady  Morgan,  the  Harchionees  lAtf,  or 
Um  Itowager  lAtU,  or  iJ>e  dmple  titled  Udy  of  soou  of  oor  American  millioaain* 
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you  along  from  "  Cahirciveen"*  to  Derrynane  or  Kenmare,  iw 
thereabouts.  Wliat  liappy  afieociations  Bpriiig  up  from  tliia 
allueion.  But  regrete,  too,  will  follow,  and  wliat  a  destiny  do 
you  not  fill,  when  I  think  of  tlie  present  condition  of  that  merry 
"  Tara'e  Hall,"  of  Kerry.  The  Ilead,  O'Connell,  ruled  us 
like  a  monarch.  His  words  in  proposing  Mr.  Mulline  tor 
Keriy  in  1837,  are  imprinted  upon  my  memory  as  vividly  as 
that  very  Niagara  I  have  hut  imperfectly  described.  I  have 
heard  Way,  Cass,  Pierce,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Qnincy  Adams, 
and  all  the  moBt  able  orators  of  the  country,  brilliant,  powerful 
debaters,  quick  in  repartee,  sarcastic  and  withering  on  occasions 
in  discussion.  But  I  never  heard  one  of  them  surpass  O'Con- 
nell, particularly  when  delivering  these  words  in  1837  to  which 
I  refer,  liis  looks,  his  attitude,  his  eye,  beamed  inspiration : — 
"I  love  Liberty,"  said  he,  "that  Liberty  that  gave  to  Athena 
all  its  glory,  and  to  Venice  her  seven  centuries  of  miinternipted 
freedom ;  tliat  Liberty,  that  careering  like  the  tliunderstorm, 
shot  aciMwa  the  Atlantic  and  settled  upon  the  free  Kepublics  of 
America."  ITiat  was  "  the  speech  of  his  life,"  rolling  in  after 
sleeping  all  night  on  hie  travel  from  Limerick.  Heagher  is 
brilliant  as  an  oratcu:.  He  dresses  up  his  figures  in  a  beautiful 
drapery,  but  his  is  not  Irish  oratory  no  more  than  Webster's  or 
Clay's.  It  wants  the  beautiful  smooth  polish  of  tlie  Irish 
"  brogue,"  and  he  Dever  could  "  blarney  "  like  O'Connell  when 
in  his  element.  A  London  writer  comparing  him  to  another 
eminent  man,  once  said  of  him,  "  Not  like  COannell,  who,  with 
the  improvidence  of  his  countrymen,  flings  a  young  brood  of 
naked  thoughts  upon  the  world  without  a  rag  to  cover  tliem." 
I  pay  this  humble  tribute  to  the  dead,  wliom  Iknew  and  loved. 

mi^ht  have  rode  in  ibe  umg  saddle  in  one  of  thur  loan.  The  cam*  mtj  b« 
Mid  u  rcfrftrdi  tha  gentltmeu'*  flcoonuDodMions  in  this  respect;  but  touruta 
have  to  suffer  all  sorta  of  iacunTenieiioes  when  tbej  co  ou  their  trips. 

•  "CoAireierwu."  The  Bonnb^lovn  where  OToDDrfl  was  bom.  lbs  nuns  of  Uie 
edifice  are  still  to  be  seen  jnst  outside  the  tovD.  Thej  are  distant  tram  Derry- 
iMne  Abbej  soma  eiiteen  miles ;  the  pruic«]y  mansion  of  O'CuonelL  irhiah  he  in- 
herited from  aD  uncle,  vith  bis  large  estate  of  Derrjnane.  The  fauiUing  ia  a  sort 
of  palao^  or  ratlier  was,  for 

■■TbebUT><>>«'°'«H  tbrongb  Tin'ihsJK 

How  hsn^  IS  mnu  on  Tira'i  wtfls, 
Aa  a  that  sonl  van  fled." 

The  sBiTounditig  gentry,  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in  politic^  (nvarinblj  presented 
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EbHae  Btenaimi, 


ELOISE  BIENAIMi:. 

Not  long  i^^  I  wu  invit«d  hy  mj  rHend  Bontempi,  »  young  apd  TiTteiont 
PiriuAn,  to  Tuit  with  him  the  ciilebraMd  Hsdams  Bienaim^  ■  woiubo  repated 
ol  Ihe  demi  monJe.  *tth  whom  Bontemp*  «m  deiperaUlf  enamored,  thungh  the 
lady  Tu  at  leMt  fifteen  year*  hii  senior.  He  deioribed  her  in  teniii  bo  eloquent, 
I  eoiild  not  reitrain  a  certain  carioaity  in  regard  to  thia  paragon  of  beanty,  wit, 
and  lavoir-fain  ;  tor  Ihe  addntu  of  M&dBme  Bienaimj  baa  given  her  a  celebrity 
equal  to  the  more  desirable  fame  of  her  beauty  end  aceompliehmenta.  Mocing 
tu  I  bad  been,  through  the  dull  years  of  a  tedions  baehelorhood,  in  ■  circle  <n 
grave  and  "proper  behaTed*  women,  aoch  ai  one  aoei  everywhere,  I  fanoied 
that  the  contrast  might  be  a  momentary  relief  to  that  mnui  which  OTertakes  tb« 
habitue  of  "  good  aoetety."  and  which  bad  well  otgh  driven  me  into  ■  nioroee  and 
nnprofitabte  solitude.  "Ignorance  and  rulgarity,  the  attendants  of  loose  moral* 
and  dissipation,  are  never  admitted,"  said  Bontemp^  "into  the  WAna  of  Madame  : 
there  you,  who  are  younelf  mature,  will  meet  only  the  intelligenoes  of  the  age 
—men  of  letters,  artist*,  wits,  your  travelled  gentry — in  a  won!,  all  the  desir- 
able  lions,  omitting  those  who  betray  the  ass's  skin.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
•he  receivea  viaitora;  but  T  am  on  the  private  list,"  aaid  Bontempe,  blushing  in 
his  innocent  way,  "  and  JOD  shall  go  with  ma  to-morruw  afternoon.  Uadam* 
will  ba  at  home  to  «^  and  delighted  to  see  yoa  ;  it  is  her  desire." 

"  1  shall  b«  <fc  trim,  my  dear  hoy,— the  occasion  ia  yours ;  you  wieh  to  make 
your  addreaeai  to  Madame;  a  stranger  would  deprive  yoa  of  some  agreeable 
eonfidenete." 

'  Ah  I  no,  mon  ami — I  am  not  arrived  at  such  bonJiatr  :  Hadame  T  adore,  bat 
with  reverence.  Seldom  I  have  tbe  opportunity  of  kiss  her  hand.  Helat  I  Ma- 
dame always  interpose  accident,  Dirconatanoe ;  ao  it  would  be  mai  Bpropo*  to 
make  von  declaration.  Always  some  persone — aome  dam  fitrangere,  artiat,  mend, 
trnvitatr — between  ma  and  my  happineaa.  NtanmiAnt,  you  ^alt  go.  Madame 
has  solicit  the  favor  of  your  companie.* 

"  Madame  ia  prudent,  discreet  t' 

"  VraimnU,     You  will  see." 

I  consented,  and  the  next  day,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  ascended  the 
atepa  of  a  superb  manaion,  well  known  by  the  acandalons  but,  M  usual,  anjuat 
aoubriqnet  of  the  Hotel  Bienaim6. 

In  a  small  snteehamber  on  the  riebt  of  the  entrance — waiting  while  our  cards 
went  up — we  found  two  editor*  and  a  lattdseape  painter,  whobadjost  received  a 
polite  memage  from  Madame,  be^ng  to  excuse  her,  as  she  waa  poaitively 
engaged.  Bontemp*  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of  exnlEation,  which  waa 
instantly  changed  into  profaand  gloom  by  a  little  aeented  note,  soliciting  pardon 
from  "my  esteemed  friend,  Monsieur  Bontemps;'  that  she  would  receive  him  at 

any  other  time  ;  but  requesting  Monsieur ;  that  is,  myself — to  confer  the  honoi 

of  his  presence. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  elegance,  not  to  say  magnilleence,  of  the  interior 
of  the  mansion,  which  had  been  built  the  preceding  year,  partly  nndcr  the  ejt 
of  Madame.    Frescoes,  pictures,   and  statues  were  the  principal  ornaments.    Of 

E'hling  and  plaster-work  there  wa*  but  little.  A  lai^e  mirror  in  the  octagon 
■eak fast. room,  of  which  I  caught  a  glimpse  while  ascending  the  stain,  was  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow  strip  of  gold,  included  by  a  deep  frame  of  dark  wood,  elabo- 
rately carved  in  Roman  grotesques.  The  curtains,  carpeta,  frescoes,  and  paint- 
ings fiBrmontzed  so  kindly,  the  interior  of  thii  room  might  be  mistaken  fur  a  pic- 
ture, were  tdu  not  assured  by  other  sensee  of  its  reality.  "  Clearly,"  Ihongbt  I, 
"  Madame  has  extraordinary  taste  in  decoration.  She  is  more  than  classic— ah* 
i*  pioturasqna.* 
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At  the  bead  of  tha  lenu-flpinl  itcir^  vbieh  v«re  of  dark  wood,  protected  hy 
a  balnatrade  of  the  xma  materi&l,  1  wm  shovn  througb  an  arched  doorway  on 
the  right,  and  inhered  into  a  imall  aDtechamber,  furnished  like  a  boudoir, 
ricUj  comioed,  freaooed,  and  bung  with  amall  Dutch  painting*.  Afadama 
Bianaimf  entered  with  ai  little  nobe  h  ■  gboet ;  the  door  oloaed,  and  we  wera 

"  1  am  eoDveninff  with  Mr. 1"  ilie  aaked.  Mating  henalf  upon  a  fantanil, 

and  aigniog  me  to  do  the  Mnis. 

I  bowed  aaenb 

"  Ton  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken,"  ehe  eobtiqned,  MMaklng  with  Ui« 
•liKbtMt  poaaible  accent,  "in  lending  for  yon.    I  had  a  reaaon. 

The  impreuioD  wag  ao  noTel  and  unexpected,  Madame  appeared  eo  aeriviu  and 
~~  lO  aevere,  I  was  eileot  and  aatoniehed.     Oan  thig,  thought  I,  be  the  reputed 


NinoD,  the  gay  aud  diuipated  EJoiae  Bienaim^ — the  intimate  of  Hadainc  Band, 
and  the  patron  uint  of  the  aniali  I     Oh  I  world,  what  ■  liar  art  thou  I 

The  woman  before  me  might  have  reached  ber  fortieth  year,  retaioinc  the 
beauty  and  freshneea  of  twenty-one,  wiih  the  bearing  of  a  matron.  Her  cbeeka 
were  not  sullied  by  paint,  aod  her  cbcatnut  hair  fell  in  a  shower  of  natural  ring- 
lets  over  a  neck  and  ahoulden  snowy  white.  In  her  eyes — large,  aoft,  and  of  a 
changeable  hue — lay  the  poasibility  of  every  eipresgion.  "  Khe  is  an  ae tress,''  I 
thought.  "We  have  our  scene  toenact.  Tba  rM«  of  Uadame  is  dignified  and 
impreasire — mina  ia  to  be  impreaaible."  The  parte  were  diaUibnted,  and  the 
play  b^an. 

She  had  placed  benelf  in  the  shadow  of  a  cnrlain  ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  sat  in 
the  full  light  of  a  tjnted  glass  window.  It  was  April,  and  the  sash  closed. 
"  Bienaioif  is  diplomatio,"  f  thought.  "  She  places  benelf  in  shade,  lest  the  ex- 
pression of  hei  eyes  may  betray  the  innincerity  of  the  part  ahe  has  assumed.  Are 
ws  to  be  leligioui  or  moral  t  The  conTersation  will  perhaps  tonch  npou  Catho- 
lieism  ;  in  any  event,  it  will  be  artistic" 

1  tried  to  recollrct,  but  could  not.     Uy  old  friend  Plaaaantal  a  respectable 

Cson,  and  a  strict  Puritan  I — Impossible.    Hadame  Bieuaimf  could  not  have 
n  there.    It  was  a   rase.     I  bowed  with  an  onmeaning  amila.     "  You  do 
not  remember,  then  I    It  ia  natural:  you  were  a  boy;    I,  a  young  woman  of 

I  risked  the  usual  commonplace  remark. 

**  The  eompliment  ia  appreciated,"  she  replied ;  "  but  t  laabe  no  secret  of  my 

"  Madame  baa  no  occasion  to  do  to,' 

"Verj'  well,"  she  said,  emiling;  "yon  are  like  all  gcntlemeu:  you  are  dia- 
pteised  that  a  woman  should  appear  young  at  forty ;  but  the  face  miiy  be 

Kulhfut  when  the  mind  is  grey.  Let  us  leave  such  things  to  be  repeated  a 
ndred  times  by  my  poor  Bontemps.    Was  he  hurt  by  my  ntfusal  to  see  him  I" 

"  I  think — yes,  considerably." 

"  It  was  UDBToidable.  Bontemps  ia  mueh  too  sensitive. — Rntiton*,  itomieur. 
Twenty  years  ago,  1  saw  you  at  Mr.  Pleasant*' ;  1  heard  you  often  spoken  of  by 
the  fainit)'.    Yon  are  etill  a  &iend  of  Ibeirsr 

•'  Y'es." 

"  They  are  as  usual ;  and  the  daughter  has  nsver  muried  t    She  ia  amiable," 

"  An  angel  of  good u ess." 

*  The  same  as  when  1  knew  her.  We  change  seldom  for  the  worse,  you  know 
^-often  lur  tb«  better.  Isabelle  Pleasants  haa  aiwaya  devoled  herself  to  euod 
ds«ds.  I  was  at  one  time  an  inmate  of  the  house ;  1  lived  with  Isabelle,  and  be- 
came posaionately  attached  to  ber ;  but  during  my  absence  she  has  uut  corrs- 
•pondnd  with  me.  Will  you  allow  what  is  said  at  this  interviev  to  be  conlideu- 
tud  for  a  time — at  leasl>  until  I  return  to  Paris  1" 
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"  Mkdaise  pUiMa  nniuiul  ooafideBM  in  nw ;  I  must  leara  to  dtMrre  it." 

"  May  I  theo,  uk  inorel" 

"  Aa]^UuDg  ID  my  powar." 

"  Awut  nu  to  a  pnvate  iat«TT>c«  with  laaMle," 

I  WM  ulaat.    To  siaka  mattan  wona,  Uadame  ran  and  paawd  into  ths  other 

AMiit  roa£  BlMtJm^  t)M  soeial  Mtre«,  to  an  intcrriaw  with  a  taint — vjth 
Isabtlle  PleaaanUl  But  bow  ahonld  I  refuM  without  inaultt — In  a  few  momenta 
ake  ratnrned,  and  had  tddently  vepl  in  the  inturTal. 

'  The  tears  «era  itill  lingeriin  in  her  lutroua  tjta,  which  rtaemhied  thoaa  of 
Raphael's  Saint  Cecilia.  She  plaoed  in  my  handa  a  imall  miBiatara,  whioh  I 
MBOgniaad  aa  that  ot  Isabella  ■□  her  youth.  "This  Bieaaimi,"  thought  I,  "i» 
making  a  bold  puah  for  reapaotability,  and  I  am  the  oat'a  paw.  Let  na  see 
whti  is  the  batter  diploEiutt.  Some  runaway;  a  talented  Frgash  milliner,  or 
lady's  companion  of  the  Pleaaanti  family — an  ex-Lorette,  perhaps,  who  has 
puanad  her  way  in  the  world,  and  wiahea  to  be  raoaiTed." 

"  Madame  will  suggest,'  I  said,  coldly,  "  in  what  nianner  Ibis  iolerriair  shall  be 
oon  luctad,  so  that  no  one  mav  be  oom promised." 

A  bamiag  bliuh  rose  to  tihe  very  eyes  of  the  beantifiil  woman,  and  as  the 
heightened  eolor  entered  the  slowing  pupils,  they  grew  dark  with  an  almost 
flenM  ezpreasioD ;  but  it  waa  owj  momanluy.  In  sn  instant  her  self-posaeuion 
Mtumad 

A  suspicion  eroased  me  that  I  ml^t  be  anjnst. 

*  Bontamps  has  gireo  me  sneh  picturea  of  your  goodness,"  she  oontinued,  "I 
have  b««a  lad  already  into  an  error.  I  have  taken  loo  great  a  liberty;  but  per- 
haps tin  elplaoation  may  remove  ihe  unfavorable  imprcsaion." 

There  was  an  emotion  in  her  voiee  which  eould  not  be  asanmed.  She  hnstben 
real  feelings  at  least  ainearity,  1  thonght.  Let  ua  Ba&  Ilow  easy  for  wit  and 
beautv  to  seem  tinoere  I 

"  My  same,"  she  oontioued,  "  was  formerW  Qlioton.  I  waa  educated  in  New 
York.  My  father  is  aiili  living.  I  remember  when  a  ahild  being  aitended  by 
fsmale  servants,  in  the  Qianaion  of  Mr.  Qlintap.  I  was  sufFtred  and  even  encou- 
raged to  tyrannise  over  them,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  pleasing  occupation  of  my 
mother  to  cherish  in  me  a  seutiaient  of  haughty  independence.  At  table,  I  sat 
by  her  side,  my  little  ■peaches  applauded,  my  appaanuee  notioed  in  loud  whis- 
pers. I  was  mamma'*  darling — faet  pet,  '  her  own  little  daugfaler.'  As  I  grew  in 
stature  aad  intelligence,  every  aoeomphsbmeDt  waa  procarsd  for  me,  and  nothing 
eould  be  too  costly  or  elegant  for  the  adominent  of  my  pretty  aelC 

"  My  hther  meintaiaed  a  handsome  establishment.  Ue  waa  a  man  of  for- 
tune, nod  by  his  occupation  as  a  barrister,  eqjoyed  whet  was  then  a  prince's 
revenue.  He  spoke  often  of  my  expectations,  and  taught  me  to  believe  that  I 
•hould  bring  my  future  husband  a  fortune  woitfay  of  auch  a  Eamilj  and  rank  *« 
hi*  own.    Family  pride  waa  his  weakneas,  and  when  that  was  touched,  his  purse 

"  At  fifteen  I  had  acquired  the  manners  and  habita  of  fashionable  soeie^,  and 
•Mated  in  eatartaining  the  gueita  and  viaitors  of  the  family. 

"  Tbastiiking  reaemblaoee  which  I  bore  to  my  fstlier  was  freqnently  remarked, 
•nd  it  seemed  to  please  him.  Ue  was  cold  and  ssTere,  but  Iborooglily  a  man  of 
the  world ;  •mbitious,  and  devoid  of  sentiment.  1  remember  only  once  to  hav« 
•ten  him  deeply  moved.  Mr.Olinlon  was  tall  and  erect;  his  head almoal  bristled 
with  wiry  black  hair;  and  hie  eyes  shot  forth  a  sinister  fire.  Politically  he  waa 
powerru),  not  to  say  formidable ;  and  thon^  no  one  could  claim  Lis  fneodsUip, 
It  was  dangerous  to  be  his  enemy." 

"  Have  ;rou  seen  him  since  yonr  return  &om  Paris,"  I  aakad,  beooming  already 
interested  in  the  narrative, 

"  I  have;  but  be  did  not  raaognise  me.     Indeed,  we  are  both  changed:  hia 
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"  Yon  were  then,  iinfortnD»t«l)',  «cpar*t«d  frofn  your  fcrnilyt" 
"  You  ghall  hear  alJ. — Though  I  vai  hy  nkture  too  proud  for  ordinaTj  eoonet- 
rj,  it  wu  a  matter  of  coune,  my  parent*  being  wealthy,  that  1  ghould  iinva 
admirera.  Adiods  the  young  gentlemen  who  vikited  at  our  house,  there  vaa  one 
not  miny  years  older  than  I — a  youth  favored  morebj  geoiaethaa  by  fortune,  and 
dieting  I  ehed  by  h!>  talents.  The  addresses  of  thLt  man  irere  not  diaBgreesble  to 
ne;  but  the  bauvbtinen  of  my  unhappy  temper  for  a  long  time  repelled  hrm.  WhiU 
1  mat  others  vith  cold  politeness  or  eonrentional  gaiety,  him  I  received  often  M 
■n  inlimate  and  favored  companion  ;  profiting  mooh  by  his  convenwition,  for  the 
•akeof  which  only  I  pretended  to  receive  him,  but  really  admiring  certain  qusli- 
tiei  which  I  had  reason  afterwards  to  fear  and  detest 

"Archibald  Camming,  though  but  five  years  my  senior,  arrogated  to  bimaelf. 
lli«  address  and  Icnowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  about  the  middle 
stature,  slender  but  powerful  in  frsme,  with  gin^lar  graces  of  manner  and 


speech.  By  paying  due  respect,  to  the  name  and  boasted  honors  of  the  Olinlon 
family,  he  made  himself  scerplable  to  my  father.  Their  talk  was  invariably 
political ;  Gumming  used  the  patronage  of  my  father  for  his  own  advantage,  and 


n  held  himself  a  convenient  instrument  for  the  ambition  o' 

C.ran.  He  was  for  that  reason  distinguished  above  other  guests,  and  I  was 
to  think  him  agreeahle  as  a  prospeetive  or  possible  son-in-law. 

"  At  seventesn  I  had  offers  of  marriage,  to  which  even  my  parent^  with  all 
their  pride,  eonld  see  no  objection.  Aly  father  treated  my  suitors  with  roar- 
tesy,  while  he  diamiued  them  with  firmness  ;  by  myself  they  were  slightod  will) 
an  inconsiderate  scorn,  which  left  me,  in  a  Itttle  Hme,  if  oot  wholly  witliout 
friends,  at  least  with  so  many  enemies  among  men,  and  so  many  jealous  rivals 
among  women,  I  found  my  position  like  that  of  a  conqueror,  whom  all  hale,  bat  to 
whom  all  are  obliged  to  bend.  Young  as  I  wa^  the  reflection  often  occurred  to 
me — for  in  the  midst  of  rnnity  and  levity  1  could  refleot  and  judge — if  overtakan 
by  misfortune,  to  whom  should  I  turn  fur  refuge) 

"  Appreciating  the  real  motives  of  Archibald  Cumming,  I  soon  fonnd  that  in 
spite  of  this  knowledge,  my  secret  inclination  was  to  favor  his  soil;  my  heart,  as 
it  were,  impelliog  me  in  defiance  of  my  judgment  1  both  loved  and  despised 
Archibald ;  but  the  love  was  a  feeble  impmse  of  the  woman,  the  contempt  an 
emanation  of  character.  I  believed  myself  to  be  better,  wiser,  and  purer  than 
he  ; — but  natnre  had  made  him  a  man  and  me  a  woman. 

"  Uur  intimacy  increased,  althongh  I  had  given  him  eaase  to  dislike  me.  By 
MrcHsms,  by  sudden  bnrste  of  scorn  and  passion,  by  vehement  charges  ofunbith- 
fdlness,  betraying  other  passions  than  the  innocent  anxiety  of  love — by  ail  the 
altern  '■ "  --' '  -"-  --    ' ---"  ■'-'' '  -'--■--■  "--  ■- -' 


During  the  interval  between  my  seventeenth  and  twentieth  yeara,  Cnmmlng 
„  r  ropidlyin  favor  with  my  father.  Culti"-*'""  "~""i.-."»"  (.-  .~~~^  ^~i>- 
tical  corabinations,  of  which  Mr  Ulinton  was 


{n^w  rapidly  in  favor  with  my  father.     Cultivating  popularity,  he  arranged 
-    .-.   -1 snd  was  eipected  to 


.obe  givt 

"  Meanwhile  the  reflective  principle  developed  itself  strongly  in  my  intellect 
Almost  unawares,  I  became  a  calculator  of  the  motives  of  those  around  me.  With 
the  development  of  this  faculty  came  also  an  increased  oonlcmpt ;  and  the  circle 
of  my  friends  was  still  further  narrowed.  In  truth,  I  had  no  friend.  The  proud 
baled,  and  the  bumble  feared  ma.  1  was,  pardon  me,  sir,  a  beantifal  young  wo- 
man ;  but  it  was  a  greater  pleasure  then,  to  realiM  die  advantage,  than  it  now 
is  to  remember  it  as  a  poswfsion  of  the  paBt' 

Uadame  Bienaim^  paused  in  her  narrative.  "She  is,  after  all,"  thoaght  I,  "  a 
woman,  and  a  vain  one ;"  but  with  this  reflection  I  was  compelled  to  nomit  that 
she  was  still  a  paragon  of  eleganea.  Her  feature*  had  tbat  rounded  lovelinesa 
which  Nicholas  Ponssin  gave  to  his  female  figures :  they  ware  not  sensaaL    Tbt 
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delicimu  nit  refmu*^  the  aqnire  and  muUe  fortbead,  tlie  limpid  «jes.  th« 
alightly  doubla  ebia ;  the  aompleiioQ,  altaniataly  traniparent  pale,  or  tuffused 
vith  ditting  sbadea  uf  csmetion,  claimad  itaoh- their  iDdividnal  beauty  and  (Z- 
pree«ioD,  and  tb-i  effect  of  all  w&e  exquisitely  attraetive  and  feminine.  Madame 
wa*  almoat  ntlite  in  lUturc^  and  her  fei^t  aud  handa,  though  not  ridivaluultj 
until,  vere  delioate  and  finely  proportioned,  bihe  wore  long  ^eeiea,  and  adren 
reaohing  to  the  throat;  but  leould  di<ine  «noa);h,  from  the  ooh forma tion  of  irrilt, 
ncok,  and  ankle,  and  the  oulliue  of  the  whole,  to  belieTe  that  ahe  wai  miBtrea*  of 
obarina  whruh  nii);ht  faBcinale  colder  men  than  mviolf.  Orodiuilly  the  thought 
aroae.  "  Could  ii  be  that  the  suppoeed  roui,  the  imagined  woman  of  the  dtmi- 
numdt,  whom  good  aociety  dieowned ;  the  patron  saint  of  German  musiviana, 
bearded  painiera,  and  queftionabte  lioni,  living  inTeited  with — but  not  io^n 
ktinoepheie  of  wandal,  might  posaibly  he,  waa  iiTen  probably,  an  innocent  and 
intellisent  aoul — eudentric,  perbapa,  but  living  ber  own  life  in  her  own  way.  and 
blamaleM  in  the  light  of  Heaven  !  1  bad  thought  her  a  Camille,  coane  and  t<nd«r 
— I  aeemrd  to  find  ber  a  Kecamier,  pure,  intellectual,  and  too  far  glevated  abort 
the  •eaodsloiu  orowd  to  pay  attention  tatbeirDommeata,  or  confonn  to  their  timid 
requiaitiona. 

While  theee  thoughta  or  rather  feelinga,  were  coatending  with  the  Tulgar  and 
«a*y  au«piuion»  with  which  I  had  oome  armed,  Madame  Ijicnaimfi  reaumed  her 
narrative,  not  witliout  a  glanae  at  myaeif,  in  which  I  fancied  there  waa  a  mixture 
of  aoiiely  and  onrioaiU 

"  Frooeed.  Madame,    I  laid  ;  "  I  am  sinoerelj  intereeled  ia  the  history.'' 

"  Amid  tbia  atrife  of  painful  emotiona,  unaettled  by  diapiriting  experiencea,  I 
lild  but  on«  notire :  the  deaire  to  be  loved.  Strange  aa  it  may  appear,  1  derived 
no  comfort  from  the  patting  tendernesa  of  my  mother,  whom  pride  obliged  me  to 
treat  with  respect     She  wa*  a  worthy  woman  and  fitted  bi  ber  poeition  in  life. 

"  I  found  ber  often  in  t«ari^  and  ahe  declined  to  explain  the  cause.  Slie  would 
«iabraoe  me,  call  me  her  dnar  and  only  daughter,  but  with  these  words  eani« 
■igbe,  and  she  would  turn  away,  m  if  in  sudden  discoutent. 

'I  was  not  aa  other  uhildren  to  my  parents.  Tbeir  indulgenoe,  which  waa 
vmanim,  eepecially  on  the  part  of  my  mother,  seemed  to  be  csrelMe;  they  had 
aecrcta,  and  I  was  not  allowed  the  privacy  of  dieir  ohamber.  I  was  rather  free  (tf 
the  houae  than  mistreee  of  it;  I  seemed  to  be  allowed  and  Buffered  in  all  degrees 
of  favor,  every  caprice  indulged;  osone  suffers  the  annoyance  of  a  lap  dog  or  mon- 
key. Other  parent!  treated  their  children  vith  respect;  I  seemed  to  be  rather 
■n  object  of  eompusion.  My  father,  without  unkiudness  withheld  his  eonfidenoe, 
u  if  at  some  future  day  he  mii^lit  hive  to  regret  it.  His  oondnct  wa*  uniform, 
■ud  yel  be  seemed  to  hsva  no  pleasure  in  my  presenoe.  Insensibly,  in  my  nine- 
teenth year  1  began  to  prepare  mentally  for  some  sudden  and  great  calamity, 
vbiob  it  would  require  all  my  powers  to  aoatain.  I  withdraw  from  society,  and  as 
I  became  more  domeslii^  the  unhappiues*  of  my  parente  seemed  to  increase.  I 
waa  impelled  to  eeolude  myaeif,  and  in  solitude  paeaed  hours  of  each  dsj  in  raad- 
ing  and  the  study  of  music  in  French  literature  I  was  already  skilled.  The 
manners  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Freuch  people  attracted  me.  I  beeeme 
French  in  feeling,  and  indulged  the  dwire  to  visit  Paris.  Mr  Glinton  had  resided 
in  Pai4s  for  saveral  years  pravious  to  my  birth,  wbii:h  by  my  mother's  aneount— 
though  she  spoke  seldom  and  with  beeitation  of  those  early  days — had  taken 
place  in  France  on  a  journey  of  herself  and  Mr.  Olinton  from  Paris  to  Marseillea. 

"It  ia  not  true  that  sU  great  eecreU  are  at  length  known  to  the  world,  but  I 
believe  that  in  famillea  it  is  nearly  imposai'ile  to  preserve  them  through  a  genera- 
tion. On  a  certain  day,  in  the  conservatory,  where  1  sat  reading  an  eMay  of 
Voltaire,  screened  from  sight  by  the  foliage  of  a  jessamine,  I  overheard  ■  «onver- 
MtloD  between  my  mother  and  one  of  her  intimate  friendi,  of  whinh  I  waa  the 
subject.  My  mother  spoke  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  my  habita.  She 
juauy  dtcoded  tbe  influeaee  of  my  reading ;  and  while  she  praised  m^  appiniranee 
and  demeanor,  aeemed  in  doing  so  to  solicit  sympathy  for  a  gnet    Friendly 
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whiah  Burpriaed  me,  eompluned  of  mj  vant  of  M- 
■ambUaca  to  henelL     Har  fheod  only  laughed  ;  my  molher  wapt.     There  wai  > 

"Tliera  wMilraitinher  chantcUrwhicL  ttffeoted  her  trcktmcntof  me — ■  kind 
of  ArtiGcial^^&ll  I  tty,  abaurd  pialyi  whioh  did  Dot  iuterfepa  with  her  woiidli- 
Deu,  but  made  her  only  ■  fomial  fttteudant  upon  religioai  Hrricee.  Bhe  eompM- 
heoded  Dolhing  of  the  spiril  of  religion  ;  what  goodneee  ihe  had  wu  •  mere 
Datunl  yearnJDg.  This  religiosity  made  her  beliere  that  U>  lore  har  «hild  wm 
an  affair  of  will  and  a  daty. 

"  Hilt  deiaiibed  her  painful  efforta  lo  Bustain  a  true  affeotion  for  me.  How  oars- 
fully  she  bad  diaguieed  har  feelings,  and  bow  (he  wished  1  eould  b«  married  aDd 
leave  her  home. 

"The  friend  lUlened  with  Dnfeignad  wonder;  bat  made  few «omm«ot«.  Thera 
wu  a  myitery,  eouiethiDS  UDBiplained.  Mj  mother  asked  ber  if  euoh  conduetai 
mine  would  not  be  nonaidered  ample  reason  for  dielike,  and  sacmad  aoKiana  to 
know  whether  it  would  euffioe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as  s  jostifioatioo  of 
her  own  coldneas  and  withdrawal.  All  tbis  was  guardedly  daliTerad,  and  the 
friend  mnah  embsrraaecd  by  the  confidence. 

"The  effect  of  this  rev  elation  upon  myself  was  not  as  painful  as  1  ezpeotad.  It 
■crved  only  to  strengthen,  while  it  ieolaled,  my  character. 

"  I  bora  no  resemblance  to  my  mother.  Her  feitorea  were  pbarp  and  tqailine ; 
mine,  roundad  and  sofL  Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  her  hair  a  pale  anbura ;  mine, 
dark,  witb  a  noticeable  foreign  enpreaaion.  Sbe  rarely  uoderatood  mj  BCotimenta. 
lite  iutimaey  witli  Archibald,  whom  sbe  dialiked.  was  painful  to  her. 

"  In  the  auminer  of  my  twentieth  year,  began  tkoee  events  whinb  led  to  a  earn- 
plete  separation  between  myself  and  parenU.  CuDiwing,  by  a  series  ol  adroit 
political  eombinationa  bad  acoompliehed  everything  for  Mr.  Giinton,  who  w 

DOW  called  upon  to  fulfil  bla  part  Of  tbe  tr-'* -"'      " — ~i.!i-  ri- : 

redoubled  his  attentions  to  myself,  and  ii 
allowed  him  to  occupy  the  poeition,  and  U 
and  honorable  lover.    His  character  bad  n 
only  refuge. 

"  Mr.  GlintOD  was  no  sooner  in  the  full  cDJoymeut  of  hie  newly  acquired  power 
when  his  demeanor  towards  Camming  underwent  a  sudden  revolution.  1  had  read 
of  the  ingratitude  of  Bl«1«smen,  and  "fearing  to  lose  tlie  proteclioo  of  CamDiing.  I 
urged  him  lo  make  immediate  application  to  my  father.  While  we  conversed, 
Mr.  Olintou  entered  the  mom  and  taw  us  together.  Hie  brow  daikaned,>ud  the 
wiry  hair  seemed  to  bristle  with  anger.  Arcliibald  ruse,  ood  in  bis  own  inimi- 
tab'y  winning  manner  aoked  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Giinton, 
While  he  woe  speaking  my  father  regarded  me  askanee,  with  aeold  and  rapnlsive 
took,  which  I  returned  with  calmness  and  det^rminution.  He  saw  that  1  eoald 
DO  lo[iger  be  treated  as  a  child;  I  woa  demanding  a  natural  right  and  voald  not 
be  refuead. 

"  When  Archibald  had  fioiabed  the  handsomely  worded  ipeeeh,  there  was  a 
silenoa.  Uy  father  erossed  liit  arms  behind  him,  and  paced  slowly  back  and 
forth,  with  a  gloomy  acowl.  At  leugtli  ha  said:  'Your  raqneat,  Mr.  Cumming; 
does  not  take  me  by  eurprisa.  I  have  noticed  Uie  rather  bold  way  id  which  yon 
have  assumed  to  be  the  aooepted  suitor  of  my  daughter,' 

" '  I  perceive  air,'  said  Cummiog,  witb  a  sudden  and  easy  ehaaf^  from  rewMt- 
(q1  to  familiar,  '  that  the  aubjeet  is  disagreeable  to  you.    Uiaa  OlintoD  is  perhapa 

'"Too  young,  Ur.  Gumming,  for  jm;  who  are  a  man  witbout  fortune  or  posi- 
tion; promiainK,  I  admit,  and  full  of  talent,  hut  an  adventurer.  Make  ynunelf 
a  poeition  and  a  fortune,  and  you  may  agam  address — '  he  would  b eve  said 
'  my  daughter,'  but  my  glance  mat  his,  as  cold,  ssarehiDg,  and  repalsiva  aa  hia 
owu^  and  he  said,  'Mi«s  Giinton.' 
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"Cnmming  SXi  not  exhibit  pMcIon.  Hii  wm  a  nabira  too  vilr  and  profouod 
for  tragic  ecBtuie*.  Hb  odIj  rtflocted.  His  calmncai  fortifled  mine.  I  resolved 
on  the  instant  to  renonnce  everything  In  hie  faTor. 

"'Qlinton,'  nid  he,  addreBuns  my  father  in  a  c&hialating  maaner,  'it  leem*  wa 
have  not  nndentood  facb  other. 

"'Sir,'  reenoaded  the  other,  'I  preanme  that  on  nieb  an  oecMton  at  least,  I 
■m  to  be  spoken  to  with  respect.' 

"'Pooht  I>o  not  fret  ^oorerif,  Olinton ;  I  lore  BIoIm  and  am  TMoWed.  Aa  for 
uj  being  an  odventarer,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  why,  as  I  have  expanded  several 
jear*  in  prooaring  honors  for  jon,  it  Till  be  mnch  eaaier  for  me,  m  TJeir  of  mjr 
experience  and  cooDciion^  to  obtain  as  moch,  or  more  for  mjaelT.  Yon  can 
gire  me  yonr  daughter  or  ndt:  it  is  peace  or  i>ar  between  as;  treat  us  both 
well;  give  her  to  me  quietlj  with  a  handsome  allowance,  and  I  remain  jonr 
friend ;  refuse,  play  the  brnte,  as  yon  do  somctimea,  and  I  will  pull  yon  di  - 
fast  as  I  have  built  yon  up.  Is  it  a  ba — '~  '  *  -  '—  '-—■-'-  »  -  -  "- 
yon  only  a  Qlinton ;  1  BhslI  make  an  e 
tued  ;  otherwise,  a  disagreeable  one.' 

"Hy  father  was  thnnderetmck  by  the  tone  and  insolence  of  CiimmiDg*s  attaek. 
His  pride  rose  to  the  rescae  and  eummoned  anger  to  his  aid.  'Out  of  my  honse, 
■ir,'  fae  exclaimed.  'Dare  yon  insult  the  mao  of  v bom  yoQ  ask  sneh  favors t 
1  knew  yon  for  a  tool  and  a  villain,  but  jou  have  ebown  yonrself  a  fool  and  • 
madman.     Begone,  I  say  t' 

"  Cnmming,  who  was  standing  near  me,  betrayed  no  agitation.  With  a  kind 
ftnd  sweet  smile  he  held  on t  his  nand  to  me  'Farewell  then,  ElSise,'  he  said; 
'  I  fear  I  have  compromised  yon  with  jour  (kther.  Al  fur  me,  I  cannot  dis- 
■tmble.     We  have  been  badly  uaed,  Eloiee.' 

"  'I  will  go  with  yon,'  I  exclaimed  starting  to  my  feet 

"'Too  shall  not  go,' said  or  rather  roared  my  father,  foaming  with  violent 
rage.    'O*^  scuundrell  be  off  wiHi  yo«  I' 

"  I  made  no  answer,  but  placed  mj  hand  in  Cnmrnlng*!,  who  smiled  triumph- 
antly. 

"'Ton  see,' said  he, 'the  pri  has  «  noHe  spirit;  wears  well  mated,  Lnty,' he 
added,  keeping  my  hand  and  leading  me  towards  the  door.  I  glanced  at  the 
window  and  saw  a  carrii^e  standing  before  the  house.  Had  Cumming  antici- 
pated allT  His  preecience  amazed  me;  bis  steely  hardness  and  indifference,  the 
bold  and  superior  method  be  had  Isken  to  force  an  equality  of  position ;  his  pro- 
tecting manner,  and  the  calm  coomge  with  which  be  met  the  anger  of  a  man 
who  had  always  regarded  him  as  a  tool:  all  these  things  snddenly  assumed  the 
shape  of  heroum,  and  I  seemed  to  love  bim  with  intensity.  I  no  longer  had 
•  father. 

"'Siny,'  said  Olinton,  snppressing  his  painon  and  retiring  s*  if  to  control  faim- 
aelC  He  beckoned  with  his  hand.  He  could  not  speak.  At  length  tbe  words 
bnrst  again  from  his  livid  lips.  'Stay,  fool^  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  jon.  It  it 
important;  you  had  better  bear  It' 

"He  felt  rather  than  sank,  npon  a  sofa.     T  retnmed  and  stood  before  him. 

•"Come  back,  Cnmming.'  continued  my  father;  'the  secret  is  for  both  of  jon.' 
Cnmming  came  slowly,  and  stood  near  us. 

'That  girl,'  said  mj  father,  slowly  and  in  a  low  voice,  pointing  to  me  with 
bis  nerron*,  bonv  finger,  '  is  not  a  Gliiiton.  Tou,  Archie  Cnmming.  wisbed  to  be 
allied  with  our  nmily ;  know  then  she  is  an  adopted  child,  bonght  by  myself  to 
comfort  Urs.  Glinton  in  Prance ;  she  is  same  be^ar's  hral,  begoiten  in  sin, 
'   '    -.t  then  nurtured  in  idleness  and  luxury.    Take  her,  Archie ;  she  ' 

___  ,»     ._     __»     _-._!        „J .._     ni.-.. „ph 

»nd  handed  a 

paper  ts  C^mmiuK  who  nnfblded  and  read  it,  and  passed  it  to  me  in  ailtnce. 
ft  waa  in  Freneli,  dated  Dijon,  July,  IB — . 
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■■ '  E«eeiTcd  from  H*d*ne  ItumtnU  Olinton,  ABitTit«i»t,  th«  tnm  of  flT«  bnn- 
dred  fniac«;  in  return  for  which,  I  bave  intniiled  to  her  care  and  motberlj 
Undueae  m;  daughter,  Eloiae,  ig«d  t««lTe  nonUM,  veaned. 

"'  EiAus  DouiOBr,  bonne. 
"'Signature  attested,  Ac' 

"  1  would  liaTs  returned  Ui«  paper  to  my  father,  bnt  Camimng  with  a 
movement  quick  as  tboaf;ht  took  it  trutn  me. 

" '  That  reeoipt,  sir,  if  ;oa  pleaae,'  uid  Glinton,  darply,  in  hi*  law  roioe. 

"  '  By  no  meane,'  responded  the  other,  with  a  cold  laafth.  '  There  ie  no  occaeioa 
for  this,  for  Mrs.  Giiutoa  will  always  take  pleaiure  in  teMifying  that.  aft«r 
adopiing  thii  girl,  giving  her  a  costly  and  UMleti*  educatioD,  and  aaturing  all  the 
world  for  nineteen  years,  that  she  is  the  child  of  yourself  end  wife,  you  hate 
togatlier  tarasd  her  out  of  doors,  denied  her  freedom  of  oiarriage,  driven  away 
her  only  protector,  and  denounced  her  as  a  beggar's  brat,  bought  lite  a  slave. 
Farewell,  great  and  )(ood  man  ;  you  see  the  w»Ve  has  already  turned.  Come 
Liity  ;   in  going  you  violate  no  father's  command.' 

"  Why  was  it  that  a  thrill  of  pity  cnnsed  ms  onee  again,  as  we  pissed  ont  of 
the  room,  to  look  back  )  Large  tears  were  rolling  down  the  rugged  cheeks  of 
him  I  had  venerated  as  a  father.  He  gaied  after  me  vith  remorseful  and  peni- 
tent eye^  and  I  seamed  to  see  in  them  something  of  paternal  sorrow.  His  lipa 
quivered,  he  rose  as  if  to  follow,  but  sunk  baok  again,  covering  his  fiaa*  with  hia 

"  Cununing  hurried  me  away.  We  entered  the  oarriage,  and  for  the  first 
time  fur  years,  I  wept ;  .but  these  tsars  did  not  relieve  the  grief  that  almost 
eroshod  my  heart  ' 

"  We  drove  on  through  several  itreeta  of  the  ei^,  notil  I  ceased  to  recogniae 
the  houses.  It  then  flashed  over  me,  by  I  knew  not  what  intimation,  that  my 
relation  to  Ajobibald  Gumming  bad  been  changed,  almoat  reveieed,  by  the  dis- 
closure in  regard  to  my  parentage.  I  was  no  longer  a  wotnsn  of  family,  the 
heir  of  iafluential  parent^  but  a  dependent  outcast,  without  friends,  relations, 
«r  the  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  society  where  I  was  educated,  much  could 
be  learned  of  the  dangers  that  surround  the  friendless  and  the  feeble  of  my 
own  sex.  Uy  confidence  in  Cuiuming  had  never  been  great  I  knew  that  he 
was  ambitioua,  and  in  many  things  regardless  of  conaolence  or  of  honour. 

"Leaving  the  house  of  Hr.  Glinton  under  the  protection  of  this  man,  if  I 
entered  any  other  bat  one  where  I  was  known,  without  scandal,  under  the 
•yes  and  in  the  company  of  persons  equal  Co  those  whom  I  had  left,  my  repotation 
would  be  lost.  Friends,  I  had  none.  Not  one  of  Ur.  Clinton's  faehionaUe 
acquaintances  would  receive  me,  as  Cumming'i  proUg& 

*'  1  remembered  when  a  child,  having  been  taken  to  the  house  of  Hr.  Flea- 
•anta,  and  with  aji  emotion  of  security,  I  resolved  to  throw  myself  npon  hia 
protection.  It  is  not  Deccssary  for  me  to  describe  this  admirable  man,  whoM 
•oul,  tempered  equally  by  prudence  and  tenderness,  expand*  con  tin  n  ally  with 
the  warmth  of  a  genial  charity.  I  remembered  the  pure  and  saintly  Isabella, 
my  equal  in  age,  and  rank,  but  in  all  virtue*  my  superior.  They  would 
receive  the  poor  outcast;  they  wouid  believe  her;  would  eien  provide  out  of 
their  abundant  wealth  without  stint,  for  her  necessitiea;  and  better  slUI,  would 
enable  her  to  become  independent  even  of  tbemselvee. 

"  While  I  was  completing  this  design,  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  hoose  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  city.  Cumming  smiled  furtively  as  he  announced  to  ma 
that  in  Ibis  house,  which  he  said  was  his  own,  I  should  be  secure  under  hi* 
protection.  I  then  told  him  of  mv  reeolution,  and  was  not  surprised  at  the  cold 
and  even  angry  manner  with  which  he  received  iL  Seeing  me  resolute,  bow- 
ever,  he  leaped  hastily  from  the  carriage,  closed  the  door,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  leave  me  at  Hr.  Pleasant*'.  '  I  will  call  to-mortow,'  said  Cumming, 
aa  the  carriage  drove  away.  The  tone  of  his  voice  alooe  would  have  made  me 
dial^iMt  him- 
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These  hare  soiaettnica  le<3  roe  into  aitufttioDS  of  apparent  danger,  bat  in  thair 
final  reaalc  I  have  implieit  faith. 


le  kindl;  and  cwurteuoalj  roceWed  hy  Tsabetle  Pleuanta,  vho  vept  with 
^    id  ijaipBthy,irhen,  almost  without  euotion  I  r«lat«l  1117  painful  hiBtorj. 
W«   were  only  ooee  playmates  in  childhood,  bat  she  was  glad  to  renew  tha 


acquaintanoe.     Mr.  Pleasanta  gave  his  consent  to  my  remaining,  and  I  k 
duoced  to  ihe  chamber  of  Isabella,  and  told  by  her  to  nae  all  that  it  aoncaiaed, 
and  her  parse  beside,  as  my  own. 

"LoTC  at  firet  sight  is  not  the 

hatred,  the  senaa  of  insult,  the  di  .      .  .  ..    ..  . 

and  the  ideas  of  genius,  flash  throogh  the  brain  and  heart  with  the  sudden 
of  lightning.  There  are  eveD  IrieDdsfaips,  however  alow  the  after  growth  of 
theae,  which  arise  at  view.  Ha  waa  it  with  the  friendship  of  Isabella  Pleasants 
■ud  myself  She  gated  continually  upon  my  eyes,  that  day,  and  at  night  wuuld 
not  let  me  go  from  her.  Again,  and  again,  ahe  kisied  mc  with  aimple  kindness 
and  begged  to  know  wherein  she  conld  be  of  eerTice.  For  the  firsL  time  in  lift 
I  leoogniaed  the  power  of  affection  in  a  pare  and  pious  hearL 

"  The  next  morning  Cumming  eame  early.  I  snppi-eesed  all  signs  of  my  ha'ppi- 
ness,  the  £rst  delicious  fruit  of  new  found  liberty  and  loTe,  which  struggled 
for  ezpreaaion  ia  my  countenance.  I  met  Cumming  with  a  composed  air; 
extended  my  hand  to  him,  but  withdrew  coldly  froai  his  warmer  lalatation.  I 
tbanked  him  for  his  friendly  defence  of  me,  seemed  to  forget  the  meditated 
treachcrj,  and  declined  his  further  asaistanoe.  He  was  disturbed,  and  pressed  for 
BO  eiplauation.  I  replied  by  intimating  a  wish  Ihat  our  aeqaaiptanee  might  be 
discontinued.     It  conld  ba  of  no  benefit  to  either. 

"  Archibald  r^arded  me  atlcntlTely  ;  hie  eyes  seemed  to  cling  to  mine  with 
a  cold  eagerneu.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  goodnee* 
wliich  animated  my  will,  and  gare  ma  the  power  of  resistance,  I  should  have 
failed.  But  the  spirit  of  habelle  Pleasants  had  entered  Into  fellowship  with 
mine,  and  seemed  to  hover  near  me  with  a  protecting  inflnence. 

"  At  length  his  regard  seemed  to  be  eibausted.  The  bold  glances  became  timid 
and  abased, 

"  *  ElBise,'  ha  said,  in  a  voice  modulated  with  an  art  which  di^ised  the  false- 
neas  of  the  tone — '  £l6ise,  for  this  cold  aud  cmel  repalse  I  have  wasted  my  best 
years  in  vain  endeavors  to  deserve  your  favor.'  ■ 

"  '  Yoa  had  many  motives,'  1  answered;  'love  was  the  least  Ambition, 
power,  and  fortune  were  etronger  stimulants  than  love.' 

"  A  Bash  of  satiafaetion  paieed  over  hie  features,  and  he  again  looked  at  me 
•onfidently.  I  had  yielded  to  him,  he  thought,  the  key-note  ^  persnaaion — had 
disclosed  uis  secret  cause  of  diaoontenb  He  bad  only  to  persuade  Oie  of  his  lin- 
earity, and  all  would  be  well.  Subduing  mora  and  more  the  natural  Sercenees 
of  his  spirit,  he  replied,  with  well-affected  Umidity — 'Intelligent  aa  yon  are,  Elflise, 
can  you  then  have  mistaken  the  causa  for  the  effect — love  for  ambition  I  It  was 
love  that  made  me  ambitious,  and  not  ambition  that  caused  my  love.' 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  seeming  jostic*  and  subtlety  of  the  defence.  I  had, 
then,  admitted  a  bond  of  connexion  ;  J,  too,  bad  been  to  blame.  Necessity  had 
forced  me,  too.  to  seek  a  protector  in  him  ;  and  for  the  time  I  had  mistaken  a 
feeling  of  dependence  for  an  unselfish  affection.  Might  not  that  feeling  become  a 
true  bond  t  Was  he  to  blame  for  a  similar  fault  t  Was  it  not  better  for  two  who 
understood  each  other,  both  worldly,  both  faulty,  to  make  one  lifej  and  by  for- 
giving and  being  fb^Ten,  eetabtieh  a  true  alliance)  Was  there  no  possibility  of 
good  in  that) 

"  To  intimate  a  enspiciou  of  his  honor  at  such  a  moment  would  be  nngenerona. 

" '  Yon  can  come  to-morrow,'  I  aaid.  '  At  present  it  ia  imposable  for  me  to 
apeak.'    He  left  me  without  raieiag  his  eyes  or  biddlog  farewell ;  a  rnea  that 
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nMrly  eoaqnsred  mj  feeb1«  wilL  Cnmining  had  leamed  the  faomdf  mwdm 
that  'with  womeo  and  doon  it  ia  beat  to  iu«  gantlenew.'  Had  it  not  bmn  ioE  • 
latent  fnar  of  diBhonor,  I  ihoiild  hare  yielded  then. 

"  An  interval  of  ureral  daya  etapaed  before  he  again  pTeaented  himMlf ;  Mtd 
this  time  he  eame  anned  vith  an  indifference  that  vai  natoral  to  him,  or  at 
leait  easier  to  aisDrne  tbvi  mock  humility.     Waa  it  that  tbeie  audden  and  unex- 

Cted  changes  aarrad  to  piqoe  mj  euriowtjT  I  became  nervously  anxious  to 
<w  hia  real  feelinga  towards  me.  I  was  mortified  with  the  sho-w  of  a  cheerfiil 
•OOTD,  which  seemed  to  hint  the  eiialenca  of  interior  r««onrces,  deeper  and 
atronger  than  I  could  conceive.  It  was  not  a  humble  inamorate,  but  oca  who 
eould  even  live  without  me — distreasing  thought  I — whom  I  waa  rejecting. 

"  He  inquired  kindly  about  my  prospects,  wiahed  to  know  if  j^  could  be  of 
tervice;  talked  like  an  elder  brother;  sDoke  of  himself  as  if  he  had  already 
learned  fortitude,  and  scorned  to  solicit  either  of  love  or  fortune  favora  not  freely 
offered.  He  had  learned,  he  aaid,  aeeming  to  apeakonlyof  other  prospecta, '  to 
wait  and  hope.' 

"  Moved  by  new  and  painful  emotions,  I  found  that  the  tean  were  stealing 
into  my  eyes.  I  longed  to  expreae  (he  struggling  annpathy.  We  were  indeed  a 
siater  and  brother  in  misfortune.  Hie  eyes  aoi^nt  and  dwelt  upon  mine.  He 
held  out  both  hia  haoda  with  a  smile. 

''While  I  allowed  Arehlbald  Cuiuming  to  fold  me  again  to  hia  heart,  while  hia 
lips  impressed  a  kiss  upon  my  forehead,  an  imploiinKandpaaaioDate  voice  sounded 
in  my  thoughts  It  was  the  voice  of  my  father,  who  appeared,  aa  at  (be  instant 
of  our  separation,  seeming  to  entreat  me  not  to  yield  myeelf  to  hia  great  enemy — 
to  one  who  lived  only  to  destroy  him,  and  who  had  begun  the  work  of  mia  bj 
■tteinptiDg  my  dishonor. 

"  >  There  is  one  imperative  condition,'  I  said,  withdrawing  from  hia  embrae^ 
'and  that  Is.  that  you  forgive  my  father,  forget  Aii  injoiy  to  yon,  and  your  own 
hatred  of  him.' 

"'Eliyise,  joQ  have  no  father!'  ha  exclaimed,  with  an  accent  fiwee  and  natu- 
ral. I  aaw  at  onee  the  folly  and  weakness  of  my  eondnoC  I  waa  again  free  and 
aelfpoaaeaaed. 

" '  Yon  will,  tben,  follow  revoige  I' 

"'WhUellive.' 

" '  Why  do  TOO  hate  hiiu  f 

" '  Beoanse  he  wished  to  destroy  both  yon  and  me— beemsct'  he  eontinned, 
bnreting  into  ungovernable  rage  and  curies,  'beoanse  I  hate  him  for  his  ingrati- 
tode ;  hia  contempt.  Fool — dog  that  ha  ia — I^  to  be  a  tool,  used  and  r^ccted, 
cheated,  scorned,  and  the  dishonor  of  hia  house  timwt  npon  me,  with  contempt. 
I,  Archie  Cumming,  hie  main  help,  his  builder,  master,  brain  and  hand  ;  he  mal- 
treat me;  Hal  Ijfe  itself  is  not  long  enough  for  revenge.  And  yoif,  ElSise^ 
whom  he  eatls  a  "  beggar's  brat,  nurwd  in  idleneas  and  luxuir,"  von,  intelligent, 
far-seeing  as  you  are,  allow  thia  hoary  tyrant,  thia  Turk,  to  tbniat  jou  from  his  ' 
loot  throw  TOO  upon  the  compassion  of  the  world.' 

"  '  And,'  I  added  calmly,  'npon  tbe  honor  oFa  Cumming.' 

"  Cumming  saw  his  error,  but  it  waa  too  late  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 

"'Elaise,' h*  exclaimed,  'you  area  woman  without  heart;  inaenaible  to  injur; 
•■to  kindness.' 

" '  And  therefore  the  leas  fitted  to  be  a  etrnpanmm  to  yon,  Archibald,' 

"The  old  siniater  smile 'crept  over  hiafsaturea;  the  cold  eyes  glistened  with  a 
ehilling  Instra. 

"'Jry  honor,'  aaid  he,  'ia  one  with  my  sneeest.' 

"'Yon  are  then  ai  much  my  enemy  aa  you  are  my  other's  f 

"  '  You  mean  to  say  that  1  have  failed  in  thia  inatance.  Well,  ElOiae,  I  accept 
the  alternative.  Yon  have  repelled  me  oden,  first  as  an  honorable  lover,  and 
afterwards,  again,  as  a  lover.  I  say,  then,  aa  I  said  to  bim,  let  thviasue  come. 
Too  mnch  haa  paaaed,  it  aeem^  to  make  love  possible.    But,'  he  added,  gradmllj 
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awumlng  the  natuml  f&miliar  mkniier  whioli  bad  w  enraged  tny  fatiier,  'there 
mre  other  motiree  than  love;  and  if  yon  are  not  BUBC«ptib1e  to  thtcn,  (till  tou  maj 
feel  their  coDBeqnencaa  in  otheti.  Farewell,  Miu— Hiae— what  ibaU  I  «aU 
you,'  eaid  he,  laDghiog  in  hii  ga;  ityle. 

"'Demareit  i«  mj  name,  lir;  the  name  of  my  raathcr.' 

'"Well,  good  day,  Uia  Demarett  We  shall  lee  whether  a  man's  wit  or  « 
woman's  wul  i»  the  itronger ;  pioqterity  attend  you.' 

■Scarcely  had  I  reoovcred  froni  the  ^ock  of  this  interyiew,  when  my  lartitodc 
wae  again  tried  and  my  pride  wounded  more  deeply  thao  before.  A  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  scandetoua  joamali  of  the  city,  whi^  described  the  alopemaot  of 
Uin  £16iBe  Gliotan  from  her  father'e  honee,  in  company  with  some  person  nnkiiawti, 
who  had  talieD  her  to  a  lodging  inr  a  suapeoted  nei^borhood.  That  the  yomg 
lady  had  not  since  made  her  appearanae  in  society,  but  was  probably  living  onder 
an  assumed  name.  Charitable  persons  were  '  earnestly  deurad'  toiend  ioformatMn 
of  her  whereabouts  to  Mr.  Olinton,  '  wbo,'  it  was  added,  '  was  in  great  affliction 


foe  the  loss  of  his  only  daughter  i 
"The  wicked  iugenuity  of  this  p 


iageDuitjof  this  publication,  in  which  Ireaogniaed  the  work  of  my 
d  my  father's  enemy,  gave  promise  of  a  loair  eontiDnsd  and  remonelen 
persecution.  I  conid  make  nodefensc  without  eiposipg  the  weaknesaaiid cruelty 
of  my  father,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  honor  as  a  parent,  notwith- 
standing  the  treatment  I  bad  reaeived  from  him.  Isabelle  and  Hr.  Pleasant^  at 
my  earnest  entreaty,  promised  li)  keep  silence.  It  was  naoeesary  far  me  to  hurry 
my  departure  from  the  city.  A  lady  going  to  Paris  with  her  children  required 
nush  services  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  render.  Afwt  my  last  interriew  with 
Cumming,  I  adopted  the  name  of  my  real  mothsr.    I  waa  now  known  ooly.as 


gave  me  influence  with  my  employer,  who  was  of  a  generoQS  but  indolent 
temper.  She  eren  allowed  me  the  anusnal  privilwe  of  assisting  her  to  receive 
Tidtor^  and  from  the  rank  of  a  goTemeea  I  gradually  asiamed  the  position  of  a 
friend  and  eompanion.  A  tolerable  Toice  and  some  knowledge  of  mnsie  enabled 
Die  to  draw  to  her  salOna  a  society  to  which  she  aspired,  but  was  unskilled  to 
•nlertain.  I  mean  the  society  of  artists  and  litterateun.  I  was  TYeneh  by  nstare, 
Mtistioally  educated,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  esteemed  for  any  adrenlitiom 
•dTBotagea.  I  became  popular  ;  my  society  was  sought  by  persons  who  adorned 
wealth  and  rank  with  taste  and  inCetleat.  It  was  eooo  in  my  power  to  secure  a 
positioD.  In  my  twenty-second  year  I  aocepted  the  bisndship  and  eatablishnumt 
of  MoiuieuT  Bienaim^,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  whose  suDaeqaent  death  left 
ne  sole  mistress  of  an  ample  fortnne. 

"You  wish  tomnke  a  delicate  inquiry.  ITo,  lam  ignoraatof  Uiatrarehappiosse 
whioh  only  Iotc  can  confer.  I  eomprehend  it  only  by  instinct.  It  was  a  point 
of  reaemblance  between  Isabelle  and  myselC  We  are  dabatire ;  perhaps 
BDhappy  ;  but  it  is  our  destiny  and  we  are  raeigned,"  said  the  beaatifnl  BienalsM, 
rc^rdinp  me  with  a  smile  so  raTishingly  sweet  and  umpU,  my  heart  boanded 


ir  destiny  and  we  are  raeigned,"  said  the  beaatifnl  BienalsM, 
mtile  so  raTishingly  sweet  and  umpU,  my  heart  boanded 
wfth  del^bt     But  it  was  the  deiight  ooly  of  admiration  and  reapeat ;  sentiments 


which  may  follow  bat  rarely  prec*ie  the  passioa 

"  Will  Madame  allow  me  to  express  my  desire  to  fulfil  every  wish  which  she  may 
have  formed  in  regard  lo  Isabelle  Pleasants  I"  I  said,  feelifig  now  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  aojust  skepticism.    She  thaoked  me  and  proceeded. 

"3oon  after  my  marriage  an  opportunity  oocurred  of  vieitiug  Dijon.    A  poor 


woman  named  Eioisc  Demarestbad  formerly  lived  there,  but  for  ten  years  or  more 

'  ■  "■icboteike         '  '         '         

iy  oooupie 
tags,'  he  said.  '  unlike  any  other  ia  Che  vicinity.' 

describe,  1  stood  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  my  birthplace,  the  home  of  my  mother. 
I  passed  from  room  to  room,  followed  by  a  talkative  woman  who  wearied  ma 
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nothing  had  been  seen  of  her.  The  bote!  keeper  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
11  cottage  in  tJis  snborba  formerly  ocoupied  by  her.  '  It  was  a  singular  cot- 
1,'  he  saiii  '  unlike  any  other  in  the  vicinity.'     With  emotions  too  painful  to 

B  of  my  mother. 

Iio  wearied  ma 
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with  gonip  aboDt  the  oeonpacla  who  had  preo«ded  her.  Bat  my  MMtioni 
w«r«  intensiGcd  bj  ducoverine  that  Che  houM  was  not  French,  but  Amariean  in 
•trncture.    None  but  an  American  could  bara  designed  it. 

"ThU  revelation  engendered  a  etraoge  and  terrible  luspicion,  which  it  became  s 
aeoenitT  of  my  eiieteDae  to  eetabluh  or  diBpal.  To  Mcare  pocaenion  by  pur- 
ohaM  of  my  mothar'i  homeet«ad  and  my  own  birtbplaoe  was  oot  diffienlt. 

"On  my  return  to  the  hotel  one  day,  aflergiTing  ordenfurlbe  rettoration  tAVb» 
hooae  and  garden,  the  landlord  inforiDed  me  that  a  ntgociatit  bad  jnlt  come  from 
Faril,  who,  like  myaelf,  waa  making  diligent  inquiriei  for  one  ElBiae  Demareat, 
'  ori^nal  oocnpant  of  the  American  cottage  at  DiJon.'  Hie  man  was  pointed  out 
to  m^  and  I  recogniaed  in  bim  a  police  deleoiiTs  of  Paris.  I  sent  for  thia  maa. 
Bia  object  in  comios  to  Dijon  waa  publicly  known.  I  offered  to  double  hia 
nward  if  he  aacceeded,  and  added  a  doneeur  lo  be  permitted  to  see  bis  memo- 
nauda.  The  application  waa  sucoesafuL  He  showed  me  a  memorandum  book  on 
one  page  of  which  waa  written  in  a  handwritiiig  which  I  idiuddeied  to  recog- 
nise:—'El&ise  Demareat— daughter  of  an  Italian  artist  aC  Dijon,  who  died  teav- 
ing  her  kn  orphan — beoame  the  mistreaa  and  hooaekeeper  of  a  Mr.  Olinlon,  an 
American,  anmanied,  who  resided  two  yean  in  Dijon  and  Paris:  returned  to 
Amerioa;  married  and  brought  his  wife  with  him  to  France.  Child  by  ElfliM 
Demarest,  twelve  montha  old,  adopted  by  Mra.  Glinton — she  being  ignorant  of  iti 
pventaga.  Eloiae  Demareat,  the  mistress  of  Olioton,  supposed  to  be  still  living, 
T«uded  several  yean  in  the  American  cottage,  until  the  annuity  sent  her  &om 
America  was  suspended.  Disappeared.  Is  said  to  be  a  blonde — eiffhieea  jeua 
of  age  a(  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  her  daughter.'  Tba  handwriting  was  that 
«f  Arehibald  Gumming. 

"Six  hours  an«r  his  arrival  in  Faria,  Cmnming  had  sent  the  ageot  in  Beardii  of 
aridence  to  aaaiat  in  the  min  of  my  &IJier.  &o  mnch  more  prompt  than  those  of 
love  are  the  motives  of  revenge.  Only  four  years  had  elapsed  since  Cnmming 
and  my  father  became  enemies.  Already  tba  younger  man  had  risen  to  eminence. 
He  was  the  manager  of  a  secret  mienou  lor  jour  government. 

'  My  mother  was  still  only  forty-two  yean  of  age.  I  had  reason  to  hope  t}>at 
she  yet  lived,  I  retumsd  tu  Pans,  and  there  heard  much  of  Gumming,  who  im- 
prasaed  all  with  the  briiliancy  and  laot  of  his  conversation.  We  rect^ised  and 
silently  avoided  each  other.  Uy  mother  bad  meanwhile  been  traced  to  Mai^ 
aeilles,  and  baok  again  to  Havre ;  at  both  places  she  bad  attempted  (o  get  a 
paaaage  to  New  York,  bat  biled  for  want  of  meane.  Month  after  month  Iprch 
scouted  the  aearcb  in  Paris,  lo  whicb  city  she  had  retnmed  from  Havre.  Several 
persons  named  ll^Ciae  Demareat  were  diacovered,  but  not  the  one  wa  were  in 

"  '  One  third  of  our  live^' says  Ooathe,  'ia  oontroUed  by  accident,'  but  I  b*- 
liere  that  many  eventa  which  seem  to  us  aeeidental,  reanlt  from  powers  unknown 
to  as,  working  oonscioDsly  in  our  favor  or  against  ua.  That  my  mathar  is  now 
liring  with  me  nnder  my  own  roof  ia  surely  the  bttnfaitanei,  the  welMoing  of  a 
t«a^aent  power. 

"  In  apite  of  my  father's  annatoral  traabnent  of  me,  the  filial  pasaion  burned 
■tnmgly  in  my  heart  1  had  established  a  oorrespandeace  wilJi  a  trusty  agent 
in  New  Tork,  who  informed  me  of  all  that  happened  in  my  lather's  family 
At  length  I  heard  that  Mra.  Glinton  had  died  suddenly,  on  the  receipt  of  eertain 
atteatatioos  sent  to  her  from  Paris  by  '  an  unknown  hand,'  throng  whkk 
she  learned  (hat  her  former  adopted  oblld,  who  had  left  her  honse  in  oompany 
with  a  seduoer,  was  the  natural  danghter  of  her  own  hnsband, 

"  tf  J  oorreapondent,  in  a  guarded  and  respectful  manoer,  intimated  bis  own 
knowledge  of  certain  eombinationa  formed  againat  my  father ;  whoae  high  poai- 
tion  had  not  saved  him  from  aalnmny.  He  was  charged  with  criminal  corrup- 
tion in  fais  public  life ;  with  the  eiile  and  ruin  of  hisonlj  daughter ;  with  having 
eamad  the  death  of  his  wife.  To  these  were  added  intimations  of  a  determination 
•n  the.'pwt  of  his  enemies — against  whom  he  wa«  oontendlDg  in  Hllea  dsapair — 
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to  MQier  from  liii  put  bistory  ^TidencM  of  frtnd  And  criminslitj,  and  vith  tb«H 
to  driva  him  beyond  the  p»le  of  public  sympathy  and  credit  Poremoit  in  the 
rank  of  hi*  iDflmiea  stood  the  former  friend  and  ally,  Archibald  CniamiDg;  □on' 
■  panon  of  mark,  with  all  ifae  appiiaaoee  of  wealth  and  popularity  at  hu  com- 
mand. It  vas  needad  on  his  part  onlv  to  bring  forward  a  vitness  to  hU  eniel 
MduaatioDS,  and  the  work  of  ruin  would  be  aocomplished.  Mr.  Glistoa  would 
then  fall  at  once  from  hii  pinnade  of  honor,  and  become  an  oatcast,  aa  ha  wai 
already  a  bankrupt. 

"  After  completing  the  ■eeret  arraDeemeati  neouaarj  to  lecnre  my  father  from 
poTery^,  I  reaolved  upon  a  journey  through  Switierland,  in  company  with  some 
krtid  (riends  whose  society  was  always  agreeable  to  me. 

"  Why  is  it  that^  since  my  first  iatsniew  with  Isabella  Pleaaanta,  my  life  ban 
been  almost  an  nnruSed  tide  of  happiness  and  peace  \  Not  even  in  the  two  years 
«f  my  forma]  married  life  did  anything  occur  to  ictermpt  this  golden  stream." 

"  Happtneas  is  not  aamed,"  I  eiolaimed,  intermptiag  tha  charming  narrator, 
wboM  eyes  gave  mine  a  sympathetic  glance ;  "  it  is  the  free  gift  of  beaTcn." 

"This  joomej  waa  perhaps  the  moat  pleasurable  of  my  life.  The  air,  the  skT> 
Uie  earth  itseH  >U  whom  I  met,  or  who  convened  with  me,  seemed  to  he  angelic 
roeatengers  sent  to  offer  me  hourly  aome  new  joy.  The  hops  of  finding  my  rao- 
Uier,  and,  if  poscihle^  to  share  with  her  *  portioa  of  my  own  content,  seemed  to 
be  the  groundwork  of  my  satisfaotioD. 

"  Our  partyeonsisted  of  fourpersons,  two  friends  ofmy  own  sex.  ftod  one  a  Oer- 
man  art-atudent^  who  went  aaouroompanioa  and  proteetor.  A*  our  carriage  was 
•nUring  ona  of  the  defilea  of  the  lower  UnterwaldeD,  I  aaw  u  front  of  me  two 
peraons  on  horseback,  in  one  of  whom  I  recognised  the  square  shoulders  and 
maMuline  bmring  of  Archibald  Cummiog.  Hw  companion  was  the  police  deteot- 
ive  whom  I  had  met  at  Dijon.  To  be  r«oogni««d  by  Cumming  waa  to  be  de- 
feated in  my  search. 

"  With  a  suitable  apology  to  my  companiona,  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  return, 
and  procured  two  horses  at  the  inn — oae  for  my  German  friend  and  one  for  my- 
selt  In  two  hours'  time  we  had  agaiu  overtaken  Cnmming  and  his  companion. 
The  latter  person  lagged  in  the  rear  to  learn  who  we  might  be  that  followed 
bim.  Bidding  my  oompanion  ride  slowly,  I  pushed  my  horse,  and  overtaking 
the  detective  at  an  aoBla  of  the  road,  beckooed  to  bim  to  join  me.  He  did  ihis 
without  being  observed  by  Gumming,  who  was  far  in  advance  and  as  we  turned 
•aidewe  were  hidden  from  his  view. 

"  '  Were  you  Dot  Lberally  paid,'  said  I ;  '  tben  why  hare  yon  deserted  me )' 

"  '  By  order  of  the  Government,  Madame.' 

"  '  Gumming  baa  done  this  [' 

-  '  Yea.' 

* '  And  you  have  discovered  the  whereabont  of  ElSise  Demarestr 

-'I  have.' 

"  '  Bow  much,  then,  for  the  information  t' 

"  •  Madame  will  not  betrayC 

"  '  Of  course  not    It  is  you  who  betray,  not  L* 

"  *  Five  thousand  francs. 

"  '  Very  well ;  give  me  the  information  in  writing.' 

"  '  Impossible  I  Madame  must  confide  in  my  honor.  1  have  an  order  for  tlie 
sireet  of  Madame  Demarest.  She  is  in  a  cottage  not  five  miles  beoce.  1  shall 
take  her  to  Paris.  She  will  then  go  to  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Gumming,  I  will 
notify  Madame  of  her  arrival  jo  Paris.' 

"  '  And  yoo  will  be  secret  (' 

"  The  deteotive  bowed,  placing  his  hand  on  bis  heart,  and  rode  away. 

"  I  tore  rather  than  rode  back  to  the  hotel,  and  leaving  my  eonipanions  to 
pnrsne  their  journey  alone,  set  off  for  Paris  immediately,  making  them  proiuLse 
to  give  no  information  to  any  person  of  my  return.  Tae  seaouonighl  after  my 
ntniD,  the  deteetive  pressutea  himteU 
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"  '  Madama  ii  ill,'  h*  said,  loohiiig  at  me  with  ntrprlM.  For  a  WMk  I  had 
neither  eiten  nor  ilept  more  than  enongh  to  aattaia  life 

" 'la  she  here  r 

"  '  Sbe  vaita  in  the  ante-chamber.' 

"  '  I*  it  the  person  I  aeek  I' 

" '  The  same — this  tdtne  there  i»  no  error,' 

"  '  Doea  (he  know  her  daoghter  ii  living  T 

"  '  She  knowa  nothing.' 

"  I  plaued  the  five  thoniand  franoii  in  the  hands  of  the  deteatJre.  He  retired, 
and  a  moment  after,  a  fair,  aad-loaking  woman  entered,  dreMed  in  the  ooetume 
of  aSwin  bonne  or  nnrae.    I  aaked  her  to  be  aeated." 

The  large  ejee  of  Hadama  Bieaaim^  beoama  anffoied,  and  tear*  irrepreauble 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.     She  paosed,  nobbing. 

"  Pardon,  montiettr,"  ahe  aaid,  "  c'til  U  rive  St  ma  vis  qm  faeeomflit 

"  It  wai  great  happiness"  she  eontinned,  amiling  throngh  her  tears — "  it  vaa 
■ereat  happineea  to  we  my  poor  bonne,  my  oim  rootner,  looking  so  fair,  ao  beanti- 
mL  I  maintained,  however,  great  eompoaurs  of  manner,"  she  said,  bursting  int« 
another  fit  of  sobbing  and  tears — "  great  composure  of  manner.  I  did  not  veep 
at  aH,"  ehe  said,  qiuetlng  herself,  and  wiping  the  tsars  from  her  eyes. 

"  II  vaa  saeh  vonderml  happineea,  sir,  to  have  a  mother.  She  was  a  blonde 
stall,  bat  her  feature*  were  of  beaatdfal  Ital;.  ^e  looked  at  me  with  a  quiet 
wonder. 

"  '  Tour  name,'  said  I, '  is  B^m  Demarest  T 

"  She  assented. 

"  '  And  yon  are  going  to  America  V 

"  '  I  am,  tnadame.' 

"  '  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  he  will  reeeire  yoa  again  I' 

"  '  You  take 'an  anniual  liberty,'  ahe  said,  rigine  with  a  eold  and  dignified 
manner.     'Ifmadamehaa  no  further  buaineaa.  1  had  better  retire.' 

"  I  was  charmed  with  this  haughtiness  of  my  mother:  it  inspired  me  with 
that  secret  veneration  which  is  neeeieary  to  filial  love. 

"  '  Pardon  me,'  I  said ;  '  when  yon  have  heard  alt,  you  will  forgive  alL  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Q1ial«n.' 

"  Sbe  seated  herself  again,  pale  and  listening. 

"  '  You  knew  Aim,  then  I' 

"  '  I  have  known  him  Mnee  my  childhood.' 

"  '  Are  yon  his  friend  V  she  said,  with  an  inqoisitlve  and  chilling  glanM. 

"  '  Hie  and  yonra.     You  do  not  yet  know  my  name  V 

"  '  No,  madame.' 

"  '  Before  my  oarriaga  it  was  ElSise  Demarest' 

"  A  flash  of  secret  recognition,  tike  lambent  lightning,  passed  over  the  faoe  of 
my  mother.  She  became  paler,  but  did  not  move  or  speak  Her  regard  wan- 
dered over  my  penon. 

"  '  I  am  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Qlinton:  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  the  family  olUr.  Olinton.     I  then  assumed  the  nameof  my  motner,' 

"  '  Where  wehe  yon  bom  P 

"  '  At  Dijon,  in  the  American  Cottage  I  waa  sold  by  my  mother  to  Ifra, 
Glinton. 


„         ^  .     ,  .  >  taken  from  me, 

under  promise  of  ri   "       "  '"         -.-... 

to  him  r 

'  Remain  with  me,  then,  mother ;  we  will  oomfort  eadi  other.'  " 
her  story,  and  I  was  lei 

stofyonrparentagein  Parist"  Isaid. 
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"  No ;  it  vonld  hftte  b«eii  dcnaeroTii  for  him  to  breathe  a  Tord  tgaintt  me 
then,  Dor  did  it  nit  the  parity  of  hia  malice,  if  I  majr  bo  oprew  it,  to  give  ms 
the  adiBntage  of  a  romantia  hiitoij.  Ea  dJicontlDued  the  pursuit  in  Pari^ 
iMming,  vhat  I  viahed  him  to  knov,  that  I  intended  to  retani  with  my  mother 
to  Nev  York.  On  mv  arrival  here,  many  jean  ago,  in  company  with  my  mo- 
ther, I  Bent  for  Cummmg,  and  reproachea  nim  for  the  continuiid  and  intatiable 
malice  of  his  conduct,  With  mild  penuaeione  I  etrove  againet  the  bitternew  of 
his  apirit,  and  obtained  at  laat  so  amnesty  for  my  father.  Vengeance  wae  sati- 
ated, and  the  avenger  veary  of  purenit.  Death  overtook  him  nnawaree,  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity,  and  his  laat  hours  were  passed  in  penitenoe  and  reoonci- 
liattoQ  with  myse1£" 

"  And  your  father  I" 

"I  have  never  made  myself  known  to  him.  It  would  have  been  too  painful 
(or  both.  There  waa  no  bond  of  union  betwixt  me  and  bim.  Soon  alter  the 
death  of  our  enemy,  I  returned  to  France.  This  is  my  second  visit  to  Hew  York, 
and  here  I  shall  remain  for  a  time." 

How  the  father  of  Eliiiee,  aided  by  the  secret  bounty  of  hia  daughter,  re- 
covered in  some  decree  his  position  and  respectability,  not  knowing  by  what 
means  he  waa  sastamed  ;  how  to  this  day,  passing  the  "Hotel  Bienaim^"  in 
— St  street,  the  old  man,  white  haired  and  etoopice,  luoke  up  woudering  at  its 
magai£oence,  ignorant  that  the  much-scandsliEed  lady  of  the  mansion  is  his 
rejected  and  ill-osed  Eliiise  ;  of  these  things  I  shall  make  no  history,  since  thej 
were  not  included  in  the  narrative  of  my  friend. 

I  assisted  at  the  private  interview  between  Isabelle  Pleasants  and  the  beauti- 
(dl  Bienaim^.  The  old  friendship  was  renewed.  The  affair  leaked  out  through 
the Joalonsy  of  the  xinfortunate  Bontemps,  who  has  denounced  me  as  a  traitor^ 
both  in  love  and  friendship.  Sarcastic  and  witty  observations  pass  current  upon 
tbe  three  of  us;  but  in  spite  of  llies*^  the  Pleasant*' family  have  arranged  a  travel- 
ling paity  with  GlOiseand  myself:  we  are  to  visit  Switzerland.  What  may  after 
take  place,  heaven  only  knows.  Madame  is  willing  to  endure  the  irksome  for- 
malities of  another  marriage,  provided  the  officiating  olergyman  be  a  French 
priest.    Singular  taste  1 — but  then  she  is  naturally  eccentric 
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A   LETTEB   VBOM  A  ITEW    TOKEBB  TO   HIS   FBIEND. 


Aloiub,  BUj  28,  IBST. 

Tdtekdit  I  was  iavited  to  otoli  monkejB  I  Bo  you  idaj  suppose  I  hava  l«ft 
Paria — not  that  the  great  capita]  does  uot  coutaJD  many  of  we  Bsme  specie^  but 
differeot  means  most  be  resorted  to,  to  gun  the  same  end  Those  I  refer  to  are 
to  he  funnd  in  the  mighty  Atlns,  from  whence  t  have  jiut  returned.  I  declined 
tiie  invitation,  however,  as  being  rather  emel  for  my  taete.  The  mother  never 
tmste  her  youag  a  moment  alone,  but  always  earries  it  on  her  bacli — md  it  is  • 
enrious  sight  to  see  her  leap  from  tree  to  tree  williont  the  least  danger  to  her 
chaise.  In  this  way  she  J4  shot,  and  the  Uttle  one  ^lowa  itself  to  be  taken, 
rather  Cliaa  d'eert  ita  parent  Can  we  not  gather  a  moral  even  from  the  life  of 
apee  I  But  let  me  change  the  subject,  and  tell  you  that  1  am  in  the  Paradise  of 
the  world.  No  pen  can  describe  ita  beauties,  and  it  muat  bo  seen  to  be  fnllv  ap- 
preciated. We  returned  yesterday  from  a  journey  into  the  interior  to  Baffrick, 
Blidah,  and  Mediah,  Uie  latter  several  thousand  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  eea, 
in  one  of  the  chains  of  the  great  Atlaa.  Blidah,  at  the  foot  of  the  teaaer  mountaina, 
la  a  perfect  orange  grove.  Here  we  are  travelling  tor  days  amidat  uninterrupted 
Buccessioni  oF  rosea,  violets,  cactuses,  oranges,  figs,  and  pumegranatea.  Then  the 
ascent  to  Mediah — such  a  change  I  A  wini^ng  road  by  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Chiffa,  croased  nearly  a  dozen  timea,  and  at  the  very  edge  always  of  precipices, 
so  grand  and  solemn  that  the  senses  glow  and  expand  in  a  manner  I  never  eicpe- 
lienced  elsewhere  Many  plauee  looking  down  perpendicularly  n  thousand  feet 
or  more,  and  high  above,  almost  lost  in  tbe  elands,  the  monntains  eovered  with 
frnit  trees  to  tbe  very  top.  t^e  scene  ever  and  anon  varied,  and  enlivened  by  the 
roar  of  the  jaokall  and  the  sambolling  of  monkeys,  who,  suspended  by  their  tails 
and  with  their  paws  at  their  noaea.  seem  saying.  "  Don't  Jon  wish  yon  may  get 
me  V  Snch  is  their  sense  of  security  from  the  email  number  of  travellen  through 
these  mountain  passes !  Game  abounds  too — partridges  are  so  tame,  that  they 
■earcely  step  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses'  feet 

Our  descent  was  comuienoed  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the  beauties  were  even 
greater.  We  were  followed  by  tliousands  of  warblers  of  all  tbe  colon  of  tbe 
rainbow,  bidding  us  welcome  to  this  land  of  song  and  enchantment.  I  have 
visited  many  countries  and  many  climee,  as  vou  know,  and  I  now  pronoiuiGe 
this  to  be  all  tbe  imagination  of  man  can  desire.  Egypt  was  my  first  love,  and 
I  hardly  give  her  up  for  this  new  one  of  Africa,  they  are  so  strangely  different ; 
the  one  sombre  and  austere  in  the  sublime  moDuments  of  ages — ^the  other  all 
amiling  and  boasting  of  nothing  but  tbe  beauties  of  her  exquisite  nature. 

Oalnc  Africa — how  different  from  that,  in  which  the  great  Ramiscr  were  wont 
to  revel,  and  later  the  Pharaohs ;  and  now  \  think  of  it,  I  anchored  my  boat  off 
the  spot  where  tbe  infant  Mosea  was  found,  the  Island  of  Khoda.  There  is 
a  digression  for  you ;  but  now  my  thoughts  are  in  Egypt,  and  then  here,  nod 
wain  thinlring  of  snch  of  my  friends  aa  I  would  like  to  tear  away  from  the  city 
of  stocks,  building' lota,  and  Fift^  Avenue  palacea,  to  share  my  enjoyment. 

You  must  come  here.  It  is  easier  of  aocees  than  Rome  or  Florence — only  two 
days  from  Marseilles.  Onr  hotel  is  on  the  great  square  looking  down  upon 
orange-groves  and  fountains  bnckei^  by  the  deep  bine  sea.  But  the  jianorama 
from  our  windows  beggars  dewiription — such  grouping,  sueh  moving  of  Alge- 
rine^  Turks,  Jews,  Arabe,  Moon,  the  latter  women  with  bare  legs,  and  white 
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inB  aod  i^ld 
..  .._     ._      ..  =    -   -      -J    -  -  -   •  h«wi  ornwnento;   Frenoh  office™ 

and  goMien,  ladies  in  toilette*  equal  to  ths  Psrisian  donkeya,  oamela,  iK.  ib:..  all 
jumbled  Mgether.  So  French  is  the  place  becoming,  that  ve  have  sTery  night 
DtDsio  in  the  sqaare  by  the  military  bands. 

I  must  not  omit  a  nev  featare  in  trade  here,  ivhiah,  if had  adopted, 

might  hare  saved  him  from  bankruptcy.  It  eiista  only  among  the  Jews.  TheiT 
love  of  drc«s  is  so  mnch  above  their  means  that  the  shopkeepers  sell  thMn 
dresses  as  high  as  GOO  or  1000  francs,  and  arrange  to  receive  so  muob  on  a  given 
day  of  each  week  on  account,  so  that  they  are  often  only  paid  for  vhen  they  are 
of  no  further  use.  In  caee  of  failure  of  a  eingte  payment  the  Shylock  seiue  hii 
property,  and  I  suppose  finds  it  a  profitable  bniiness. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  here  at  a  most  auspiciom  moment,  and  to 
vitness  the  pomp  of  a  great  military  movement,  vbich  hae  been  undertakeo  to 
orosh  H  refraotory  tribe  in  the  Kabyla  mountaina ;  and  ire  have  already  bad 
information  of  the  capture  of  one  of  their  stroag  outposts.  So  confidant  were 
the  Arabs  of  its  strength  l^at  they  said  it  would  require  as  many  Frenchmen 
to  take  it,  as  it  would  require  of  ants  to  get  an  egg  oat  of  a  pitcher  of  milk  1 
Poor  fellows  I  how  could  they  cipect  to  resist  thirty  thousand  men,  anned  as  the 
French  soldiers  are  I  It  is  hard,  but  their  case  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  our 
iDdiana,  as  their  condition  is  artitAlj  improved,  and  here  and  io  moat  of  the 
towns  they  fratertu£a  very  veil  with  tb^ir  conqnerora.  As  a  matter  of  coarse 
the  native  doee  all  the  drudgery,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  bnly  work  long 
flnough  to  earn  what  he  seeds  far  the  day ;  and  this  is  little  enough,  as  you 
may  jndge  when  I  tell  you  that  this  morning  in  market,  a  desperate  straggle 
took  place  in  my  presence  between  two  huckster*  for  the  toiM  of  a  soldier  in 
ezchaDge  for  one  of  the  largest  of  their  cabbages,  and  floally  for  that  trifling  win 
La  received  a  lai^  and  a  small  one. 

This  eoantry  in  the  hands  of  the  Angl&Saions  or  the  Qermana  would  have 
been  greatly  in  advanee  of  its  present  condition.  Frenchmeo  are  not  oolonista. 
They  are  well  enough  in  towns  and  villages,  where  they  can  start  caf^  or  shops, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  oonuqaence  is  there  is  a  great 
•Careity  of  fleld-hands ;  but  aoch  rapid  growths  you  can  soaroely  imagine.  On 
Sunday  wc  spent  the  aftertiooti  at  the  garden  of'^Marengo  (a  few  steps  from  the 
city),  which  was  luJ  out  only  five  yean  since,  and  the  trees  are  large  enough  to 
afford  shade  for  promenades,  and  during  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  seated 
beneath  theoL  listening  to  exquisite  music. 

There  is  also,  a  few  miles  from  the  City,  a  moat  intereeting  establishment 
known  as  the  Jardin  d'Essai ;  and  here  on  a  large  scale  can  be  found  trees  of 
every  description ;  in  fact,  everything  known  as  vegetatioD.  Even  fields  of 
wheat  from  seed  fonnd  in  Egyptiau  tomba  t — and,  as  you  may  suppose,  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities,  the  most  scientjfic  means  are  used,  and  consequently 
everythiug  is  well  worthy  the  attention.  Here  the  ooloniat  may  purchase  his 
young  treee,  seeds,  Ae.,  and  get  every  information  at  a  trifiing  coaL  What  moat 
mtereated  me  was  the  productioo  of  coahinaaL     The  nursmg  and  feeding  the 

The  avenue  of  shade  trees  for  a  promenade  is  of  nine  yeare'  n«wth,  and  I 
should  think  the  trees,  aa  large  as  they  would  be  witli  us  at  lifly.  We  are 
revelling  daily  in  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  dates,  and  almonds — and  such  vege- 
tables niid  flowerst  I  only  wish  we  had  yon  here  to  enjoy  with  as  thlg  favored 
land  and  its  goi^eons  vegetatiati. 
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SECRETS   OF    THE    PAST, 

EOMANOE  OP  THE  80DTH, 

BY    ECOEHE    A.    KOZLAT,    KSQ^ 

mi  BDim— Tm  etAFDin 

(CopfTlght  Bagniad.) 
CHAPTER  L 


Tm  jear  eighteen  hundred  and  fonrtoen,  formed  a  memorable  and  perilons 
era  in  the  histoiy  of  theee  United  States. 

The  diatnrbing,  irritatiiig  sonnd  of  the  irar  C17,  echoed  and  vibrated  throngh- 
ont  the  oonntiT,  Irom  North  to  South. 

Wak — ever  a  calamity — was  jasUyoonwderetl  perilons,  at  that  time,  to  the 
jonng  Republic,  since  tbe  general  struggle  in  Europe  had  joat  then  tenninated, 
ODd,  ooDseqaently,  the  GoTernment  of  £ngland,a  daDgeraosly bitter  enemy, 
was  enabled  to  oonoentrate  ita  military  and  naval  foroea  npon  these  Bhoree. 

That  world -renowned  geniaa,  "Napoi.kok  I.,"  the  aaaailant  of  pri- 
Tileged  and  crowned  old  tyranta,  had  been  at  last  overpowered,  ODtwitted, 
outdone  and  oheckmated ;  and,  aa  Hia  afirigfated  band  of  imperial  famihee 
bad  gathered  together  to  niut«  for  the  defense  of  their  mouldering  thrones, 
England  waa  honored,  by  being  called  npon  to  lead  the  nnmberleae  hordea, 
and  deserved  the  fairest  laurels,  ^'■par  exeellenee." 

Peace  was  established  then,  at  least,  for  the  moment,  in  Europe,  while  a 
fearf ol  etmggle  was  carried  on ;  and,  increasing  here.  The  aim  uf  the 
BritJsli  had  been :  "  Vengeance  and  Oppression ;"  the  motto  of  the  Amerioan 
people  was ;  "  Now  or  never,  freedom  or  death  1"  They  fonght  for  them- 
selves, not  as  hirelings,  and  were  victorious.  The  fkr-fiimed  British  army 
was  chased  &om  North  to  Bonth ;  was  oonquered  and  expelled  in  spite  A 
Hs  alliee,  the  Indians,  The  principal  and  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  it 
near  New  Orleans,  by  Gfehbbal  Jaokbom,  the  Hero  of  the  Sooth. 

Thie  city  presented  a  very  donbtftil   appearance  in  the  first  part  of  the 

rh  of  oor  narrative.  Its  inhabitants  were  chieSy  French,  attached  for 
most  part  to  the  monarchical  mtem,  desirous  of  a  r«anneza1ion  to 
France,  and  they  were  operating  for  this  end ;  and,  although  they  felt  more 
strongly  inolined  to  the  American  than  to  the  English  people,  they  were 
however  opposed  to  the  Union ;  but  still  more  to  tbe  English  nile. 

It  was  bat  two  years  since  the  State  of  Lonisiana  had  been  annexed  to 
tLis  oODDtry;  therefore,  ita  inhabitants  were  ftesh  made  repnbUcans,  ftall 
of  aristocratic  notions.  Again,  a  laise  number  of  immigrant  English  enb- 
jeota  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
Mudes  these  two  treaoherons  seodona,  there  waa  the  negro  party,  not  momen- 
tona,  though  memorable. 

In  times  like  these,  that  we  are  describing,  the  temper  and  character  of 
alincet  eveiy  iudividoit!,  are  more  Boaeeptible  and  more  excited  than  in  times 
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of  p«Aoe  and  order.  Tbe  poblio,  u  well  u  priTate  life,  Is  fbroad  into  a  more 
fervmt  aotiTity  and  reetlewneea :  the  feelingg  are  aronaed,  tbe  paa^ons 
awakened  hj  an  nnosnal  general  anzietj,  bj  different  new  and  peculiar, 
honest  and  diahonett  motivee. .... 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Ma7  of  the  abore  mentioned  jeBr.that  one  of  tha 
dreorieet  niffbts  had  Mt  in  npon  the  d^  of  New  OrleanB ;  it«  oldest  inhabit- 
anta  conld  bardtj  remember  another  tike  it  Tbe  rain  was  ponring  down 
in  torrents ;  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale,  breaking  off  and  sweeping  away  oonnt- 
lesB  tender  plants,  treea  and  flowers,  that  were  in  ftJl  bloeeom,  yielding  th» 
moet  promising  aspecta,  the  moat  delightful  adommenta  of  a  BonUiem  spring. 

Tbe  lightning  spread  an  almost  contanoal  ghastly  hiaze  npon  the  trembling 
ground,  and  for  moments  together  dispereed  the  fearftd  darkneaa.  The  roar 
of  thnnder  was  shaking  the  very  fonndations  of  the  eartli,  while  tlie  impe- 
tnons  Btorm  dasbed  in  oonutlees  windows,  and  deoimat«d  cbimneyB;  blowmg 
down  the  roo&  of  hoosea,  carrying  their  fi^gmenta  in  every  direction.  All 
living  creatnree,  all  inhabitants  of  land  and  water,  felt  tbe  sunreroe  power  of 
a  Ugher  Rnler,  and  acknowledged  their  own  feebleaaHs  in  terrioed  hnmihatdon. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  desolate  and  silent ;  no  hnman  being  ooold  b« 
Hen  ont  of  doors.  No  merry  talk,  no  langh,  not  the  steps  of  nigntiy  walk- 
ers, nothing  bnt  Ihe  noiae  of  the  tempeat,  the  feartbl  howling  Si  the  wind 
ooold  be  hoard. 

In  that  section  (tf  tbe  ci^,  which  at  present  is  called  the  "  first  mnnioi- 
pality,"  near  to  that  part  of  the  Levee  where  now  the  IVenoh  market  offers 
its  luzoriea, — in  the  period  of  onr  story,  there  was  standing  a  rather  solitan' 
looking,  small  &ame  noose.  For  some  time  it  was  tbe  domidl  of  a  Spani^ 
fisherman ;  then  it  became  the  property  of  a  French  merchant,  fVom  whom 
an  individoal  from  tlie  North  had  rented  it ;  establishing  therein  some  kind 
of  a  school,  or  rather  coOTerting  it  into  a  meetiiig-honse.  This  diattngnished 
individual  acted  as  a  teacher,  and  instraoted  the  oolored  people  in  the  English 
language.  From  time  to  tun&  he  also  lectored  to  them,  and  was  r^arded 
as  a  missionary,  working  on  his  own  acconnt.  Hia  object  was  apparently 
noble  and  praiseworthy ;  and  a  great  nnmbw  of  the  oolored  people,  «ZaMt 
as  well  as  irea  individuals  of  both  aexee,  ware  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
Be  had  l>een  the  tenant  of  the  honse  fbr  abont  a  year,  bnt  was  formerly  an 
inhabitant  of  New  York  city,  and  nsed  to  boast  aboot  his  being  a  natorafiied 
dtiwn  here,  and  about  his  feeling  prond  t«  be  an  Kng]i«h  Holgect. 

This  latter  avowal,  as  it  dearly  sfaowa  tbe  stat«  of  his  mind,  fnmishea 
satisfactory  referenoe  as  to  hia  character  and  patriotism.  He  was  eidoying 
both  the  physical  and  moral  benefits  of  American  freedom.    He  olainied 


prefer  another  ooootry;  to  feel  inclined  towards  and  to  pay  his  homage  t 
another  government;  which  government  and  oonutry  be  had  forsaken  dia- 
eontented,  and  abandoned  willingly,  for  he  conld  not  there  realise  his  wishea 
^.oould  not  Bcoomplisb  any  snccess  or  euconrage  any  hope.  He  came  over 
here — as  many  at  present  do — in  aearoh  of  a  more  proaperoos  existence,  of 
a  better  home,  and  found  it  on  these  shores  in  the  bosom  of  this  Paradiae  of 

liberty,  altbongb  he  wonld  not  own  it  as  his  home 

From  the  interior  oi  the  small  bnilding  above  described,  between  the  boon 
of  eleven  and  twelve  of  this  same  awM  mgfat — we  hear  the  &int  sounds  of 
some  religions  melody:  the  barmoniea  of  a  dimr  ainginf  acona  piona,  old- 
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TheM  iodiaatioDi  of  t,  reliftioas  meeting  at  nioh  an  honr,  in  >pite  of  the 
terribie  atonn,  most  Datorallj  excit«  our  coriowty,  (or  the  gratiJBoatioii  of 
which  we  have  to  get  a  clear  nght  of  the  toeiM  within. 

We  are  carried  bj  tbe  magic  wings  of  oar  phantasy  Into  a  large  sqiutn 
room,  that  occapies  the  whole  extent  of  the  firat  and  orAj  floor.  We  aee  a 
coDgregatioa  cS  aboot  forty  penons  of  the  colored  race  within  its  walls ;  Ibey 
are  seated  od  henohsa,  resembling  the  arrangement  of  a  echool-honiie ;  on 
one  nde  the  males,  on  the  other  the  females,  and  on  a  small  platftvm  about 
Uxo  middle  of  the  room,  we  perceive  a  white  mail  in  a  standing  aotemn  attU 
tndo,  dressed  in  black  and  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  Before  him  is  placed 
a  small  table  covered  with  some  dark  looking  Btnff.  This  venerable  person, 
— with  a  commanding  gaze  over  his  aadienoe  and  thns  aamming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  devoted  preacher — is  the  teaoher  hinuelf^  our  well  known  English 
■abjeot  Ur.  Johnston,  as  they  called  him. 

The  grave  air  of  bb  appearance,  hia  im|>ortant  solemn  look  and  manner, 
and  the  lata  honr  of  the  awemblage  testify,  that  he  is  at  present  engaged 
not  as  a  teaoher,  but  aa  a  missionary  of  a  secret,  peonliar  oharacter.  He  ia 
anrroanded  by  his  devoteee — the  moat  eminent  members  of  theoolored  popu- 
latioQ  of  the  city.  Besides  Mr.  Johoeton,  the  teacher,  there  is  one  more 
white  person  present,  seated  near  him;  a  middle-aged,  common-looking  fel- 
low, with  sharp,  cunning  featnrea  and  rather  repnbive  appearance. 

Each  member  of  the  congregation  is  also  provided  with  a  book,  thongh 
only  for  the  sake  of  formality.  They  seem  to  perform  their  task  of  ^nging 
wiUi  great  devotion,  and  are  composed  of  different  species  of  the  Airioao 
race,  snch  as  Unlattoes,  MeBtitoes,  Creoles  and  ftill-blood  blacks. 

As  the  sonnd  of  their  hymn  ceHseil,  Mr.  Johnstnn  commenoed  a  prayer.  Wa 
intend  to  mention  bnt  a  few  of  his  expressions,  and  these  were,  that :  "  The 
Almighty  might  asaiat  with  his  protecting  power  the  army  of  the  English ; 
and  might  soon  help  them  to  a  glorions  victory  \ — might  grant  Justice  and 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  and  anffering  colored  people  of  this  ooontry." 

By  the'e  few  words  we  are  perfectly  informed  of  the  real  tendency  and 
object  of  this  secret  congregation.  iJke  their  teacher,  they  all  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  the  Goveminent  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  were  at  preeent 
conspiring  and  operating  in  behalf  of  the  English,  in  the  most  ardent  hope 
that  they  wonld  soon  t^e  the  dty  of  New  Orleans  and  liberate  all  their  aof' 
fering  brethren. 

It  may  be  that  all  these  hopes  and  wiahea  of  our  conspirators  were  inetl- 
gated  and  kept  alive  only  by  Johnaton,  their  leader,  for  the  pnrpose  of  sedno- 
ing  the  colored  popnlation  of  the  city,  to  side  with  the  English  in  time  vS 
need;  or  to  raise  an  open  rebellion  among  them  against  the  Ouvemment 
and  their  masters,  as  soon  as  he  would  think  it  proper ;  and,  it  is  beyond 
donbt,  that  he  SDcoeedad  so  far  as  to  gain  their  confldence,  and  to  prepare 
their  minda  fbr  a  certain  canae  or  ot^eot,  the  benefitu  of  which  were  best 
known  to  him,  and  were  to  be  reaped  only  by  himself.  Under  the  fair  pr»- 
text. of  giving  them  instmction,  he  had  long  ago  commenoed  his  preliminary 
Inspirations,  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  Uirn  his  connexion  witb  the  dis- 
contented Negroes  to  his  advantage. 

The  English  Government,  as  is  well  known,  was  making  great  efibrte  to 
■eonre  ita  object  of  taking  poeseasion  of  the  city,  and  kept  there  among  all 
elaases  of  the  population,  her  advocates,  spies,  and  inatigators ;  Mr.  Johnston 
was  nndonbtedly  one  of  their  number. 

Finishing  his  prayer,  he  plaoed  hia  book  nponasmall  tableand  commenoed 
the  following  ezliartation : — 
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"  Brethnn  and  Stitera  in  Christ  I    The  in«inb«ri  of  onr  ho^  oonfederadon 

are  dait;  inoresbing  in  number.  I  am  bappj  to  give  jon  this  information  and 
to  assTire  yon  that  onr  proapecta  are  getting  more  anil  more  promisiog,  bnt 
the  dangera  and  thq  critical  momenta  of  onr  times  ara  also  approaching,  and, 
therefore,  we  mnat  bear  in  mind  that  we  onght  to  be  resolote  and  ready  for 
Action  at  the  first  aignal.  One  of  oar  friends  hm  gone  oyer  to  the  English 
Oommander  to  obtain  newa,  and  will  return  this  verj-  night  I  will  give  yon 
dne  notice  of  the  operations  of  the  Army.  The  aid  and  the  favor  of  tbe 
AlmightT  is  witb  onr  csnae,  and  with  the  Annj  of  the  glorious  Prince  Re- 
gent of  England,  for  whom  we  ardently  desire  and  hope  an  earl;  Tictoiy.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  call  yonr  attention  to  new  proposal.  You  ail  know, 
^<hreD,thatthennmberof  onr  arms  hardly  reAChea  thirty  stand,  and  tfaat  we 
are  in  need  of  them.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  from  the  French  So- 
cieties, for  they  wonld  gain  onr  aid  and  cooperation  in  behalf  of  their  party, 
and  this  we  would  never  grant  In  consequence  of  this,  we  onght  to  ruse 
an  amount  of  money  in  addition  to  what  we  po^isees  in  onr  treasury,  and  to 
purchase  some  arms.  At  onr  last  meeting  T  took  it  upon  myself  to  proonrtt 
twenty-five  rifieeat  my  own  expense.  Thislwaswillingtodo,  but  for  thereat  I 
wonld  request  the  worthy  members  of  the  confederation  to  make  a  collection 
and  to  enable  me  tobny  abont  one  hundred  more  rifles  and  some  ammanition 
also.  Those  of  the  members  who  are  not  preeent,  or  have  not  any  money 
abont  them,  may  deposit  their  share  at  niT  house.  It  is  a  meet  important  and 
aacredobieot  Onrlaborsand  sacriflceB  will  be  reworded  withfr«edom  and  hap- 
pioesa.     The  qneetion  is  one  of  life  or  death :  one  of  IVeedom  or  slavery." 

After  this,  most  of  the  members  walked  np  to  the  teacher'^  table  and  d«- 
pont«d  diffiarent  amounts  in  gold  and  nlver.  The  teacher  delicately  picked 
np  the  precious  pieces,  placed  them  modestly  in  a  brasa  box  and  put  the  bos 
into  his  pocket 

"  I  hope,  dear  brethren,"  lifting  faSa  voice  again,  "  to  accomplish  my  taA 
M  ^onr  leader  in  every  piarticular,  and  to  ftilfll  my  dutiee  to  yonr  beet  satis- 
botion.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  arms  by  any  means,  in  these  timea, 
tiiough  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Toppan,  whom  I  wish  to  intro<laoe  to  yon  now, 
I  will  make  the  necessary  pnrohases." 

He  then  rose  and  pointed  to  the  wfait«  person  dtting  near  by,  m  we  have 
already  remaned,  and  introdnoed  him  solemnly  to  the  Congregation  as  hia 
panicnlar  friend  and  assistant ;  who  then  also  rose  and  made  hia  how  to  the 
andienoe,  asKuring  them  with  an  obliging  air  of  willingnesa,  that  he  was 
ready  for  any  service  in  behalf  of  their  cause. 

Tfie  new  member  was  tor  the  first  time  regarded  with  agood  deal  of  sus- 
picion and  ahynesfi  by  the  community ;  the  recommendatory  introdoction  of 
jCr.  Johnston,  however,  could  not  fail  to  giro  a  good  seoori^  for  bis  devoted 
fatthftilness. 

"At  the  last  meeting," resnmed  the  teacher,  "we  bad  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars  in  cash  in  our  Treasury,  out  of  this  we  hod  to  pay 
eighty-seven  dollars  for  different  erpeni'sei— our  brother,  who  carried  the 
letter  to  tiie  English  Commander,  received  from  me  fifty  dollars  for 
hia  voyage,  so  there  are  left  two  hundred  and  eight  of  that  amount, 
which  I  intend  to  employ  in  the  purchase  of  arms.  Yon  will  have  a  fbll 
aoooum  of  all  my  dealiucs  in  the  proper  time.  At  premnt,  I  have  to  make 
another  proposal.  Yon  know,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  that  this  place 
ie  not  very  safe  for  us ;  tiie  hirelings  of  the  American  Government  are  lurk- 
ing about  day  and  night.  In  consequeuoe  of  this  important  hct,  and  in  tbe 
confidence  that  yon  will  approve  of  the  arrangement,  I  have  rented  ouoUier 
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room  for  our  meetlngi  In  the  ■  -hoMe,  where  I  retdde.  I  dare  tu  bope 
that  joa  'will  agree  to  it  I" 

Be  stopped,  and  waited  for  an  anawer  with  hypooritioal  rcsignatioD. 

"  Oertainlf .    Tea.    Tea,"  oried  aereral. 

"  If  aoj  oi  tJie  membera,"  reaoined  Mr,  Jghoston  in  a  pleasing  war, 
"ahonld  wish  to  make  anj  remark  ar  proposilioD,  he  may  fireely  use  t^ 
word  and  reveal  his  mind  nooerely." 

A  mute  paase  followed,  daring  which  the  dark  oonapiratora,  tnming  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  regarded  each  other  and  ^anoedabont  to  see  who  would 
hare  the  courage  \a  stand  ap  and  apeak.  After  a  ahort  inlarral  one  of  tha 
members  rose  from  bis  aeat  and  prepared  to  speak.  He  was  a  good-loc^jng 
HnJatto,  with  blaok  onrly  hair,  and  an  intelligent  thoogh  rotuid,  moon-re- 
sembling face.    He  tried  to  pat  on  an  air  of  distinction  and  said; 

"  I  rould  snbgeat  to  de  oongrebgation,  dat  as  soon  as  de  arms  hab  been  pro- 
OTred  de  shall  be  distribtted  and  giben  up  to  ns." 

To  this  remark  several  of  the  meml>erB  immediatelj  gaTe  their  asaent,  in  a 
general  murmor ;  but  Hr.  Johnston  did  not  seem  to  like  it  at  aU.  He  an^ 
gested  for  different  motivea,  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  nnder  hia 
oharge  nntil  Airther  notice ;  and  that  he  would  beat  know  the  proper  time 
for  their  distribation.  The  brothers  in  Chriat,  however,  in  spte  of  his  opposi- 
tion, unanimouslv  adopted  the  soggeetion  of  the  Hnlatto,  and  resolved:  that 
the  arms  should  M  distribated  without  delay  as  soon  as  procored. 

The  teacher  ooald  not  reasonably  help  giving  his  assent,  at  least  seeraiogly, 
to  the  general  deeire;  bat  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  maldng  any  more  sniui 
mipleasant  suggestions,  ha  with  conning  foresight,  made  the  oonclosioti,  that 
it  is  the  hest  to  acljonm  the  meeting,  and  so  he  did  without  delay.  He  ood- 
•eived  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  fear,  that  some  one  of  the  members  might  so^ 
geet  a  new  proposition,  concerning  the  management  of  their  cash,  the  chin 
object  of  alt  his  doings.  Up  to  this  dme,  tbeir  funds  liad  been  iatraated  to 
his  charge,  and  he  had  resolved  to  take  good  care  of  them :  to  keep  up  thi* 
arrangement  espedally  important  to  hinuelf. 

He  rose  to  apeaknfew  words  moreandthosilenoeof  death  agun  prevailed. 

After  renewing  his  promises,  he  recommended  his  friend  Toppan  with  aa- 
other  assnranoe  to  the  congregation  as  a  devoted  ally  to  tbeir  common  eause, 
and  remvhed,  that  if  at  any  time  he  himself  should  be  detained  from  attend- 
insto  their  meeting,  Mr.  Toppan  would  be  there  as  his  representative. 

The  brothers  and  sisters-in  Christ  appeared  all  satisfied,  and  having  thna 
refreshed  their  apirita  with  new  hopes  and  the  uaeftil  acqaiaition  of  an  addi- 
taooal  leader,  b^n  to  diaperse.  Hi.  Johnston,  though  displeased  on  one 
point,  watked  on  with  great  satisfaction,  aooompanied  by  his  friend. 

A  few  of  the  members  remained  in  the  honae,  preferring  to  wait  notil  tho 
last  menaces  of  the  storm  shonid  clear  away.  The  heavy  olonds  were  already 
broken  np,  and  the  cheering  lostre  of  the  stars  appeared  here  and  there,  as  if 
to  anDonooe  to  the  amioos  and  terrified  world,  that  the  aSrial  war  bad  corns 

In  the  meantime  the  remaining  "  fidelee"  indntged  in  lively  omveraation 
about  the  chancea  of  their  flattenng  prosper 

"  I  wish  it  would  come  (o  a  fight  at  once.  I've  got  rather  tired  of  waiting 
■o  long,  I  tell  yon,  boys!"  said  a  small  uegro,  hia  reetleea  black  spu^Lling 
^es  twinkling  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  dat'a  vat  I  say  too," — replied  another,  and  added  with  a  mocking 
amile — "  but,  den  how  is't  vid  our  revardst  We've  been  promised  a  good 
daal,  I  couldn't  say,  I  am  sure  to  get  it  by  bal£" 
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"Say— I  ssj,  IMotc, — don't  talk  dat  tbj,"  inteimpted  a  tall,  fUI-blooded 
negro,  with  an  earned  oast  of  oonntenaQoe,  and  (x>ntinD«d :  *  dere's  no  mis- 
take bnt  dat  veil  get  a  right  gmart  rebwud  for  our  tronble.  and  bf  de  var. 
Tell  free  onbeelbca  and  all  our  poor  foUu  ronnd  here ;  no,  all  de  slabea  in  the 
.Mnntry,  and  eberj  Ton,  who  bad  a  share  in  the  fight  for  onr  oanae.  Till  h« 
med  a  nobl'Dn ;  dat's  That  Ur.  Johnston  pabtionlablj  probmiaed.  Ye  Ton't 
be  alabee  mnbch  longer." 

*  "  Tie,  dat's  so ;  no  mibstake,"  afiSrmed  a  olever-looking  mnlatto,  the  same, 
who  a  short  time  beibre  had  distingnisbed  himself  as  a  nwaker.  At  present 
his  Tolce  was  more  powerful  and  his  air  almon  oommanding :  he  continoed : 
"  Ab  soon  oa  de  vnaj  of  de  Herioans  hab  been  smashed ;  and  de  English  are 
here  in  power,  den,  it  '11  be  all  veil  for  ns.  Bnt  I  look  bere,  boys,  yon  ought 
to  git  yonrselbee  ready  for  action,  to  know  how  to  handle  a  mouet,  all  ob 

S'on.  Bere^  some  amongst  ns  mighty  slow  in  dat  line,  I  guess.  I'st  tir 
t,**  A^HrMirinir  T>fnV.   *.Tii\  nffitrinff  him   *  fttirV  ■    ^^n^r^HH  fr:*ft  a  fnrmkpt.    WNa 


"addressing  Dink,  and  ofiTering  him  a  stick;  "B*pose  ft'samnsket,  lets 

e  how  voQld  yon  manage.    I'll  ^b  de  command.    Keep  it  dis  vay,  straff 

right  apl"    He  annmed  the  air  of  an  officer,  and  Diok  appeared  likeaj 


awkward  reomit;  he  tried  to  handle  the  stick  accordingly,  bnt  oonld  not 
nooeed  at  all,  and  only  answered  -vnih  "  Tia,  yis,"  instead  of  acting. 

"I  Tont  do  dat  ray,"  said  the  other  inaignantiy,  "Yon  don't  know 
anybting.  I  see  yonb  bad  hitter  leabn.  Come  on,  boys,"  said  he,  tnming 
to  the  others ;  "  let  'a  try," 

"  Ko,  not  DOW,"  replied  his  oonsorts,  "  'canse  id's  too  late,  and  ve  got  no 
sticks  neder,  bnt  Te'll  take  yon  as  professor  anyhow." 

"  Tell,  'tM  right  den,  Te'll  commence  to  morrow,  and  yon  shall  know  all 
bont  it.  'Xaotly  lek  dam  big,  great  sogen,  and  if  onr  poor  folk  only  snoceed, 
Tell  get  onr  rerard;  no  mibstake  .  .  .  ." 

"Yis,  rire,  and  cor  titles  too,"  said  Dick  in  his  tnm,  "for  my  part,  I 
dionld  lek  to  be  called  a  lord,  by  Jotc  I  shonld." 

"  And  me ;  I  rant  to  be  Visconnt  of  New  Orleans,"  excl^med  ihe  smalL 
rogoisb-lookiiig  negro,  "  gneas,  dat  aint  too  moch  for  me,  bey,  boys  ?"  aaked 
he  IronicallT. 

Besides  tneir  freedom,  each  of  them  expressed  his  claim  to  a  Cuicy  title,  as 
a  reward  tat  his  aerrioee  against  the  American  army. 

"  Ydl,  Ix^B,  and  de  coat  of  armsl  Ve  are  to  get  dat  too,  I  s'pose,"  said 
Dick,  after  a  pacse. 

''^  Ob  conrse ;  CTeir  one  ob  ns,"  exclaimed  others. 

"  Vhat's  dat,  Jim  r'  asked  the  mulatto. 

"  Yell,  dat  bnoy  ting  on  the  carriagee  ob  onr  big  bngs  ;  don't  yon  know  ? 
It  is  some  kind  ob  a  sigo,  dat  ebery  nobleman's  got." 

^^Oh.I  know  Tftt  yon  mean.  Dat'a  an  escutoheon,  or  coat  of  arms,  yon  ab 
right.  Veil,  vat  sort  ob  tings  TonM  yon  like  to  hab  for  yonr  'scnt«heon,  Jim  ?" 

'^  Well,  I'll  telt  yon,"  replied  the  qoestioned,  "  I  Tonld  hab  in  it  something 
likeastttTTidaballoboottOD,  andon  the  topobitabig  gnnandaswoord." 

"  Dat's  right.  Ton  shall  hab  it,  my  Mend ;  and  yon,  Dick,  rat's  yonr  wish, 
say,  boyt" 

"  Don't  know  ylt ;  let  see,"  said  Dick,  and  added  after  a  moment's  reflee- 
Vtm,  "  I  shan't  Tsnt  too  mncb — a  plongh,  a  hewer,  a  conple  ob  moles,  a  heap 
ob  sugar  oane,  and  a  piece  of  some  kind  ob  a  gnn,  Tid  mv  name :  Lord  Dick, 
ob  North  Ulrica  I    Dat'll  do  for  me  ;  dat  ain't  too  mnob,  is  it  t" 

"  A  sassy  follow,  to  be  snre,  'taint  too  mnoh,  yon  say  t"  intermpted  the 
anall  nigger,  mockingly.  "  Ton  would  take  the  whole  creation  in  yonr 
^eatcheon,  Ton'tyonf* 
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"  Tell,  never  mind,"  exolumed  the  molaUo,  with  his  overpoveiing  vtnoe, 
"  ve  are  to  get •bory ting,  no  inigtalfe ;  bad  you  ought  to  mind,  my  bom  dat 
ve  mUBt  be  good  Bcjers  to  make  a  show  in  de  ranks,  and  to  Tork  veil  vhw 
ve  oome  to  tight.  I  am  quite  sure  de  EngHsb  oommander'U  be  proad  ob  it 
-when  he  sees  all  de  reeibectabble  oobred  gentJenieu  tern  oot  in  bis  t)ehAl^ 
like  patriots,  and  stand  like  men.  Bat  den,  1  tell  yon  onoe  m<u«,  yon  onght 
to  learn  and  to  take  lessons  in  shooting  and  fencing.  Do  yon  know  aajtliuig 
aixmt  dis,  Jim  I"  asked  he,  assuming  an  ur  of  superiority. 

Jim  was  refleoting.    He  wished  tu  respond  to  the  qneetion  with  aome  oor- 


"  Veil,  Jim,  do  jon  know  vat  fencing  is  t"  repeated  the  other  impatJeptJy. 

"  Fenoe  ....  feadngt  Tis,  I  know;  to  keep  off  de  enemy  by  making  a 
good  fence  round  de  honse,  or  to  keep  off  de  rattle;  dat'sit,  I  gaeu." 

"  Oh,  yon  ignort  nigger,"  replied  tJie  molatto  with  a  loud  lat^,  which  wai 
seconded  by  several ;  then  resumed :  "  Vbat  fence,  fendng?  vbat  you  talking 
•bout,  Jiml    Fencing  is  to  handle  a  sword,  dis  way  . . .    I'll  show  you." 

"  Take  caret  look  out,  boy  I  Yon  out  our  nose  topieoee,  with  your  st«^" 
oried  several  of  the  company,  stiirtled  by  the  sudden  agilit?  of  the  molMto, 
who  oommenoed  to  strike  about  in  all  direclicHia  to  ezplfuu  the  art  of  fencing 
praotioally,  to  bis  ignorant  recruits. 

"  Dat  '11  do,  I  know  now,"  remarked  Jim,  satisfied  witli  the  explanotjoo. 
"  Jiat  stop  your  instmction." 

"And  now,"  reanmed  the  mulatto,  "Ivonld  bet  yon  anytdng,  yo«  can't 
toll  vhat  I  vhant  for  my  ooat-^f-arms,  none  of  you!" 

"  Que^  it  most  be  something  particular.  I  oouldut  tell  it  no  how :  let's 
bear  then,  yoa're  got  6rst-rat«  ideas,  no  mistake,"  remained  Jim. 

"  'Xoctly  so,"  replied  the  other.  "  Yell,  I  am  going  to  tell  yon.  I  dcmt 
want  anything  bat  a  smart  feetoon  of  beaatjfnl  Howere  all  aroand,  and  a 
beautiful  nice  trhite  girl  in  the  midst  of  it.  Yea,  snrree,  and  one  thing  mora, 
a  bottle  of  ohampiagne  on  the  top.    Veil,  vhat  you've  got  to  laogh  at?" 

The  whole  company  of  ambitious  darkiee  indulged  in  a  loud,  hearty  langh, 
and  the  small  mocking  negro  addressed  the  jolly  mulatto  with  these  imnioal 

"  ]  see,  boy,  you  got  a  great  fancy  for  de  vite  ladies,  haint  yon  )" 

"  Dat'a  certain,  andvatof  itt  Yon  got  any  otjeotaour' asked  the  mulatto, 
his  blood  relative. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  was  the  general  answer. 

"Vhat  you  laughing  about,  ignorant  niggerst  all  of  /on.  Is  dan  any- 
thing BtraDgd  in  dat,  hey  I  to  like  de  ladies,  white  or  blaok,  I  don't  oaie 
vrhich." 

"  Ho,  ha,  ha,  yon  are  right,"  nid  Jim,  langhiof^-. 

"  He  is  a  real  gentleman,"  remarked  another. 

**  A  downright  anitor,"  added  the  nnaU  nigger. 

Tbe  mulatto  grew  impatient.  He  lifted  ms  powerful  voloe  to  cnt  off  all 
die  talks  and  remarks  of  his  oompaniona  at  onoe;  then,  wilik  an  sir  of  inde- 
pendent emandpated  mind,  he  said ; 

"  I  don't  care  a  bit  vat  yon  say,  any  of  yon ;  fat  my  part,  I  am  wilUng  to 
■predate  de  charms  of  our  own  ladies,  but  den,  I  shan't  deny  mj  feelings  for 
anything  dat's  a  beauty,  neither." 

"  Veil  done,  Mr.  Teaoher,"  ezdaimed  tbe  small  Jolly  negro. 

"Vhat's  it  den,  dat  yoa  like  lo  much  about  de  vt^  lafitil"  laked 
another. 

"  Ain't  dat  a  silly  question,  say!"  otjjeotvd  the  mulatto. 
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"No,  aire,  vhyt  ve  ihonld  like  to  know  de  TeMon." 

"  'Oaosa,  they've  got  snob  a  small  Uttle  moath,  a  pair  of  nioe  delicate  raer 
lip*,  some  of  tbem,  afid  such  a  delicate  frame,  a  amiling  party  f»oe,  oh !  boy,! 
know  all  aboQt  it ;  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Hallo,  bojB,  lookee  herel"  cried  one  of  the  oompany  greatly  alarmed, 
"look  ont  de  vindow,  dere's  some  three  watobmen  lurking  about  de  hoaae." 

"Yesjby  JoTe,dere  theyarej  we'll  get  into  a  acrafM  nov,,if  they  koow  dot 
we  are  in  here,"  said  the  innlatto  with  great  perplexity. 

"  Shat  de  window,  and  de  door,  pnt  ont  de  light,  hnny  up  1  boya,  hurry  1 " 
cried  several  of  them,  and  ran  about  in  wild  oonTuuan.  FortheHt^eof  safetj 
th«y  ploead  some  benches  aorow  the  door  to  fasten  it,  and  remained  silent. 


i.  TKtaitxnn  pastt. — thi  vhxekl. — m  jimsx,  add  tbb  ixkttob. 

A  oompany  of  oheerftil,  ndar  young  men  are  nubing  into  one  of  &»  most 
elegant  restanranta  of  New  Orleans,  and  as  soon  as  thOT  take  their  seats  the 
splendid  old-faahioned  saloon  is  fiUed  with  lively  bustle,  talk  and  laoghter, 
while  the  wuters  go  dashing  abont  in  great  eidtement 

This  estabUsbment  was  well  known  in  its  time  to  all  who  were  fbnd  of  a 
well  set  table.  It  wm  kept  by  a  eertain  Uonaienr  Bonne,  a  oourteone,  gentle- 
manly master  of  the  art  of  cooking. 

The  appearaoM  of  the  ^esta  at  thia  moment  entering,  intimatee,  that  they 
are  returning  from  a  huDting  party,  and  have  resolved  to  take  their  supper 
and  a  few  invigorating  drops  of  spirita  here,  after  the  tc^  and  &lignea  of 
tbeday. 

It  should  not  be  found  astonishing  that  we  say  "  a  few  drops,"  for  any 
qoantity  of  liqnid  nibetaooe  is  compoaed  of  drops. 

Theee  young  genia  were  not  only  regular,  bnt  aim  distingniehed  ooetomera 
of  tbe  house.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  fact  they  were  cordially  weloomed  by 
the  proprietor,  who  bad  adopted  the  motto  "  livjoimprit"toT  guests  erf  this 
sort;  knowing  thus  far  the  circumstances,  we  may  well  imagine  that  there 
was  no  oomplaint  against  tbe  wuters,  wbo  were  aU  black  and  davee ;  bat, 
however,  tbey  seemed  to  be  bora  for  service,  and  as  todi,  altboogfa  heavily 
loaded  with  plates,  bottlee,  tnmblen,  and  all  tnnd  of  table  utensils;  tbey  triid 
to  outdo  one  another  in  quieksees  and  dexterity, — rmming  to  and  fro  with 
preoiaiffli  as  though  tb^  were  drawn  by  the  wires  of  an  electHod  tele- 
{[raph. 

The  clattering  of  knives  and  forks  was  soon  over,  bnt  tbe  ringing  of  the 
glasMfl  was  tbe  more  fnoreaaiiig  and  oontinnal. 

One  of  the  parMr  took  up  his  (^ass  at  present  and  sud : 

"  Now  friends,  let  as  touch  our  passes,  fbr  the  health  of — ;  really  I  don't 
know  to  whom  shall  I  consecrate  my  toa^"  added  be  with  a  laugh. 

"  To  all  pretty  girls  I"  suggested  another. 

Tbe  call  was  readily  answered  amidst  general  hilarity;  afler  which,  tbe 
^MtkUng  champagne  flowed  abundantly  and  vaniahad  quickly ;  the  empfy 
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tomblen  caivlenlf  dropped  on  tlie  table,  often  flying  Himder  in  &  Qioiuaiid 
|uec«s,  and  promptlj  replaoed  bj  otbere. 

"  I  propow  snother  glaM,  for  the  health  of  Doffier,  aa  the  bwt  tnar^amtm 
in  ODF  company,"  exd  aimed  another. 

"  No  flattei7,  my  Mead.  I  do  not  claim  thia  dlBtinotioD,"  replied  the 
addnesed, 

"  Certainly  no  flattmy,  but  the  r«al  truth ;  yon  gave  na  aoffldent  proof  of 
it  to-day." 

"  Yce,  yea,  fbr  the  hesIUi  of  DofBer,  onr  beat  marksman,"  cried  all  of 
them ;  and  teatified  to  their  aatertion  by  emptying  their  glasses. 

A  lond  oraah  and  a  heavy  &1I  at  this  instant  startled  the  whole  company, 
which  incident  vas  followed  by  a  roar  of  langhter,  while  the  lanulora, 
alarmed  and  astonished,  came  hastening  to  the  spot,  to  see  what  waa  the 
matter.  ...  It  was  the  battle-field  of  some  dead  bottlee  and  a  drenched 
earoet.  One  of  the  wuteis  tumbled  otw,  and  fell  headlong  upon  the  floor, 
wiUiaeTeral  bottles  of  the  costly  juice,  just  brongfat  in  to  serre  them  np, 
who,  after  getting  up  again  and  encountering  the  severe  look  and  scolding 
words  of  bis  master,  coold  hardly  stand  npon  hia  l«gs  for  Iright  and  fear. 
But  the  kindly  gneaU  protected  him  nnanlmouBly,  and  declared  his  iono- 
oenoe,  oonfeasing  at  onoe  that  one  of  the  oompany  had  tripped  the  poor  nig- 

Er  on  purpose,  with  his  foot,  as  he  was  paaaing  by,  to  make  him  fall  and 
ve  a  good  Joke.  Certainly,  the  landlord  waa  perfectly  aadafied  with  sueh 
deolaradon ;  for  the  proof  of  whioh  be  bowed  and  smiled  ooDrtaonaly,  and 
ordered  another  lot  of  the  same  atuff 

In  the  meantime,  Mune  (tf  the  gnesta  oontinoed  their  Jetting  with  the  blun- 
dering waiter. 

"  Come  here,  darkey;  tell  me  on  whose  acoonnt  have  yon  done  this  mia- 
ohief?"  one  of  them  asked  the  affrij^ted  nqpro,  withaeemingeameetneH. 

"  Done  what,  sirt  " 

"  This  misobief ;    sm  ashing  tbe  bottles,  and  waatdng  the  costly  wine, 

"Me,  sir)    I  didnV 

"  Yes,  yon  did ;  and  yon  have  to  pay  for  it,  some  way  or  other.  Bome- 
,   body  most  pay  for  them,  anyhow." 

"  I  think  so,  too,  )^mmen,"  replied  tlie  negro,  witii  a  n^nieb  smile. 

"  Wei),  tell  me  only  on  whose  acoonnt  have  you  done  this  masterly  work  t" 

The  n^ro,  perceiving  the  sood-bamor  of  the  guests,  regained  his  oonrage, 
and  recovering  ^m  his  perplexity,  replied : — 

"  On  the  account  of  the  worthy  oompany." 

"  No,  that  wont  do,"  objected  sereraL 

"  Tell,  then,  1  gneee  that  the  mister  who  made  me  fUl  Till  be  good  enongfa 
to  pay  for  dem  bottlee.    Hi,  hi,  hi  I    Ain't  it  so,  gemment" 

The  appropriate  answer  of  the  negro  was  appredated,  and  followed  by 
another  roar  of  langbter  and  applaose.  After  this  be  waa  o^ad  to  take  a 
drink.  His  rolaotanoe  being  to  no  porpose,  be  oomplied  with  their  wish, 
being  aonviiMed  long  sinoe  that  his  &te  was  bnt  to  yield  and  to  obey.  The 
Joke  was  repeated  several  times.  The  poor  negro  was  stopefled  and  hardly 
oonsoions  of  himself;  overwhelmed  with  Joy  and  surprise  at  being  treated 
tliDs  &miliarly,  to  whioh  was  added  Uie  ezoitemttit  oansed  in  his  nerves  by 
the  wine,  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  felt  really  h^ipy  for  the  moment ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  hia  life  liad  forgotten  also  for  a  moment  that  he  wai  a 
negro  and  a  slave. 

All  the  while  this  merry-maUng  was  going  on,  and  the  bosy  handling  of 
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the  Klanas,  in  spite  of  the  inoreuing  joviality,  one  of  the  oompsny,  a  tall, 
gooo-tooking  jouog  mas,  appeared  entirely  diuerent  ia  his  conduct  aod  xtate 
of  mind  from  that  of  bis  frieads.  We  have  heard  his  name  already  meD- 
tioned,  aa  he  wtts  wluted  by  the  oompany  as  the  best  inarksman.  He  parti- 
upatad  bat  tittle  in  their  fan,  talk  and  Unghter.  We  take  thia  opportunity 
to  intnxlaoe  him  aa  Harry  Doffier,  one  of  the  most  reapeotable  individnaU  of 
his  time,  in  the  city  of  'S«v  Orleans,  the  only  son  tuid  heir  of  a  ivealthy 
planter.  He  was  captain  of  the  militia,  a&d  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  his  diatingnished  qualities.  He  had  Teoeived  an  excellent  edaoation, 
and  deserved  really  to  be  called  a  gentleman;  being  ahoat  twenty-aiz  years 
of  age;  of  a  manly,  symmetriosl  flgare;  tall,  well-boilt,  handsome,  and 
agreeable  Id  person,  with  s  noble  and  refined  air  and  manner.  Id  the  oom- 
pany of  his  frolicking  frieuda,  he  for  most  of  the  time  kept  silent  and 
reflecting ;  at  present  be  seemed  to  await  a  good  ohanoe  to  slip  away  nnper- 
eeired,  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  friends  were  engaged  with  the  nigger, 
and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him,  he  quietly  roae  from  his  seat,  and  left 
the  house.  His  absconding  was,  howerer,  soon  noticed  by  the  oompany,  and 
their  astonishment  was  eipresseil  in  different  ways. 

"It  is.  a  shame,  indeed,  Doffier  leaves  oor  oompany  withost  saying  a 
word,"  said  an  elegant  young  gentleman  of  delicate  oompleiion,  who  was 
generally  called  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  let  him  go;  it  is  of  no  eonseqnenoe,"  replied  another  of  the  party, 
who  was  of  a  rather  vigorons  appearance  and  baaghty  manners  (we  shfill 
know  him  as  the  Jadge).  "  I  do  not  think,"  oontinued  he  with  apparent  dif- 
dmn,  "that  itia  a  ptutionlar  honorforusto  eqjoy  his  company,  after  all. 
This  sort  of  amnsement  is  too  common  for  him  perhaps,  or  may  be  be  has 
gone  to  see  some  pretty  girL" 

The  Jndge  had  oast  a  significant  glanoe  with  his  fiery  e^ea  at  the  Doctor, 
irho  was  seated  near  him,  and  uttered  these  last  words  insnoh  an  ironical 
manner,  that  one  of  Doffler's  friends,  Mr.  Nichda,  seemed  to  be  greatly  vexed 
by  it,  though  be  did  not  make  any  remark. 

"  Yea,  to  see  aome  girl,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  and  turning  to  the  Jndge,  he 
added,  with  a  rather  sharp  expression,  "  yon  shoold  say,  to  seduce  some 
prettv  rirl," 

"  &old  oir,  Doctor  1"  cried  Mr.  Nichols,  in  a  vehement  tone,  adding :  "  how 
do  yon  dare  to  use  such  language  agdinst  Doffierl  Is  he  a  seducer!  Yon 
ought  to  mind,  sir,  what  yon  say." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  seducer,"  replied  the  Doctor  in  a  blustering  manner. 

"  Ue  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  A  nice  gentleman,  indeed  ;  I  would  not  oall  him  my  friend  any  more." 

"Do  yon  want  to  abuse  himin  his  absence?" 

"  I  am  well  informed  about  him.  He  vras  the  sednoer  of  an  nnfortunate 
yonng  ^rl,  who  is  now  fi>ntaken  and  left  to  her  fate." 

"  It  IB  a  faieliood ;  it  ia  a  lie,"  cried  Nichols. 

At  this  all  the  young  gentlemen  started  up  and  went  to  quiet  the  qnarrelling 
parties,  but  the  Dtx^r  wonid  not  give  it  up  yet,  and  exclaimed : 
tt  "No,  gentlemen!  yon  abonld  not  think  that  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
what  I  said,  or  to  apologize ;  not  in  the  least." 

"Then  yon  have  to  prove  it,"  said  another  of  Doffier'*  partionlar  friends, 
Hr.  Oliver,  approaching  the  Doctor  in  a  rather  serioos  attitnde. 

"  Ye^  I  will,"  replied  onr  Doctor  again. 

"  Welt,  we  shall  see,  whether  yon  can ;  and  now  keep  still,  or  I  will  call 

jon  a  miserable  slanderer;  and  after  all,  I  cannot  believe  your  words. 
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It  ia  a  dlngnoe  to  abme  a  friend  in  his  BliBenoe,  Hcmer^  the  cue  maj 
be." 

The  Doctor  l>ecame  tamer  and  was  apparently  ftight«ied.  The  Jndg«, 
vfao  eat  nest  to  him,  and  bad  before  aecreUy  instigated  faiin,  endearored  at 
preseat  to  pat  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  as  ha  percdved  that  all  the  memb««  of 
^le  company,  exoeptiog  perhaps  himself,  were  already  excited  by  the  infla- 
euce  of  the  peari  Btreaming  fiery  neotar. 

Several  of  the  yonng  meo  seemed  very  much  attached  to  Doffier,  and 
mrmty  Intereeted  for  him. 

The  qnarrel  and  excitement,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  Doctor's  aanertion, 
became  general,  and  that  Lis  chance  appeared  rather  poor,  as  all  members  of 
&e  party  were  agsinst  him,  except  the  Jadge,  who  was  evidently  on  his  side, 
bat  has  not  done  much  in  his  &vor ;  lisMiing,  however,  eagerly  to  evo^ 
won],  which  proved  bis  being  profbnndly  interested. 

Proeentiy  tae  door  opened  and  Doffier  came  in. 

"  I  hea»i  yoor  qnarrel  at  a  good  distanoe.  What  is  it  about  t"  asked  he, 
looking  around  with  astonishment. 

*'  It  is  abont  yon,"  replied  Nicihols. 

"  Aboat  met    What  is  the  matter t    Ton  seem  greatly  ezdted." 

Nit^iob  was  rafiecting.  The  others  all  remained  silent.  Aft«r  an  nn- 
pleasant  panse  of  generai  embarrasement,  Doffier  resomed : 

"  Will  TOO  tell  me  what  it  ia  I" 

"  Ton  have  been  called  a  sednoer,"  answered  Ni<dio)s. 

"A  sedncert"  repeated  Doffier,  tiinuag  pale. 

"Yes." 

"By  whom  I" 

Bnt  his  friends  hesitated. 


■iked  Doffier,  in  a  tone  that  proved  his  indignation 

"Don't  get  excited.  Let  it  be  at  preewit,"  replied  Mr.  OlivK'.  "This  is 
not  the  place  to  settle  this  affwr,  and  I  am  convinoed  it  was  only  the  influ- 
enoe  of  wine  which  ctuiaed  the  whole  qnarrel.  No  one  believed  the  diarge 
brOD^ht  ag^nst  yon,  and  then, ...  we  may  settle  it  in  time." 

"  1  cannot  be  satisGed  with  this  evarive  answer ;  I  want  yon  to  tell  me  who 
it  is  ?"  tntermpted  Doffier. 

"  No,  not  at  present,  my  friend.  Don't  say  a  word  mora  abont  it,"  insisted 
Oliver,  and  tnming  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  added :  "  we  take  it  npon  our- 
selves to  call  the  slanderer  to  acoonnt,  if  he  would  not  aptrfo^za  for  his 
words,  or  he  most  prove  iL" 

"Whfttl  yoowantto  bring  him  to  acoonnt  who  is  abudng  met  Do  yon 
think  I  am  not  able  to  vindioate  my  facmor  t" 

'■'■  No,  not  ia  the  least,  myftiend.  We  are  well  aware  of  yonr  oonrage,  bnt 
then,  a  raomentary  diffioolty,  or  few  words  apoken  in  excitement  may  be  ad- 
justed amicably  among  fKends." 

The  proprietor  of  the  saloon  oame  himself  np  to  Do£B«-,  and  politely  re- 
quested him  and  Niohi^  to  postpone  the  a4)°^tnient  of  the  aifflonlty ;  he  was 
seconded  by  the  whole  companyi,  not  excepting  the  Judge,  but  the  (tended 
party,  however,  did  not  seem  to  agree  to  it. 

"  And  after  all,  ray  friend,"  resumed  agaia  another  of  the  party,  addres»- 
i>g  Doffier,  "  yon  shonld  not  expect  anything  <}S  a  serioos  sort  at  present  in 
cor  company.  Nothing  bnt  chit  chat.  It  is  no  matter  of  ooniidOTatiOD.  I 
mnst  confess,  I  feel  myself  some  dizdness  in  my  bead.    Oome  on,  Doffier  I 
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Tour  glasa  is  flUtd  and  waiting  fijT  fDo.  Let  lu  take  &  drink  and  droneh  our 
Izonbles," 

"  Yea,  oome  on,  Doffier,  and  then  we  ma;  go  iiome,"  added  Oliver. 

"  Not  a  intp,"  replied  be,  "  I  do  not  want  to  abop  here  any  loogar,  nnkaa 
ytm  tell  me  the  name  of  that  liar." 

He  waited  toe  an  aoswer,  bat  did  not  reoMve  ray ;  and  after  looking  otw 
his  fVieuds,  he  tnmed  roand  and  left  the  room,  ^s  Meodi  being  aware  ik 
hit  firm  resoloteneas,  did  not  try  to  stop  him, 

Anothar  perplexing,  disagi«eab]e  p&nae  ensued,  Oliver  at  laat  hn^  the 
silence,  addTeenng  the  Doctor. 

"  Ur.  Oort^"  uid  he  to  him  quite  eatneetly,  "yon  have  offended  one  of 
onr  frienda.    Toor  asaerdon  la  to  be  proved  yet,  or  elM  we  want  Batiafiw- 

Tbe  Bootor  waa  hesitating ;  he  felt  the  diffionlty  of  hu  poaitien,  and  re- 
plied in  a  somewhat  recondling  tmie  of  voice : 

"  I  am  eorry  to  have  canaed  this  tmpleasant  dispute ;  boC  I  have  it  from 
good  aatharity,  what  I  said  concerning  Doffier." 

"  Oh,  yon  cannot  get  clear  with  thla  exonBe,"  said  Oliver.  • , 

"  Then  I  ehall  know  what  to  do,"  rq)lied  the  Doctor. 

"And  if  yon  know  it  by  hearsay,  yon  sfaonld  not  make  it  poblio  be- 
fore yon  are  perfectly  sure  whether  it  ia  trae  w  sot,"  remarked  Ur. 
Nichols. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  ^Mt,"  added  another. 

"  It  is  only  the  restless  spirit  of  the  wine,  that  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
Doctor,  and  made  him  reveal  his  dream,"  Bo^eeted  a  small  yoang  man, 
whose  crosswise  eyes  were  efQcient  proots  of  the  agitating  spiiiL 

"  No  dreaming  at  ell,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  hot  be  oonld  not  prooeed  in 
the  general  noise  that  prevailed.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  par^  soon 
agreed  that  it  was  beet  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 

"Let  US  go  home!"  cried  severaL 

"  Yes ;  no,"  exclaimed  the  small  oheerfol  yonng  man ;  we  have  to  settle 
onr  bill  before  that.  I  suppose,  this  will  give  another  tarn  to  oar  attention. 
Hallo,  waiterl  Let  as  have  year  aeeoaat . .  It  will  be  a  nnart  amoant,  I 
presmne.  . ." 

The  bill,  which  was  soon  broogfat  by  the  proprietor  himself  and  tendered 
with  a  smile,  proved  tliat  the  sontlemon  was  right  in  bis  pres^ption. 

"  Well,  DoWoT,"  said  Niohota,  approaching  to  the  addreesed,  "  1  will  call 
at  year  house  to-morrow  morning  with  my  friend,  Oliver." 

"  Very  well,  hf  ;  I  will  be  home  and  await  yon  from  1 0  to  13  o'clock," 

The  bill,  withont  taxation  being  settled,  the  OMnpsny  etwted,  oommeuung 
to  leave  the  saloon.  The  Doctor  went  off  with  bis  fiiend,  the  only  protector 
c^  bis,  and  who  to  oil  appearsnoee  was  his  partioaUr  fiiead  also. 

Some  of  the  party — as  young  people  do.  without  stronr  determination  to 
stand  on  one  point— especially  Ohver  and  Kicbola,  stopped  onoe  more  at  the 
door  of  the  saloon,  to  disonas  and  to  deliberate  how  to  act,  with  the  Dootor, 
for  the  insult  ag^net  their  highly  esteented  friend.  They  were  all  of  the 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  troth  in  the  acooaatiau  made  by  the  Doctw,  fi^ 
tsey  knew  that  DofBer  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  of  stainleag  oondnot  and 
character ;  and  they  were  right ;  so  be  waa,  at  least  in  r^ntation. 

Onr  yoong  friends  at  last  agreed  to  ^lallenge  tfae  Dootor  in  tbe  name  of 
DofSer  if  he  eonld  not  prove  t£e  fact,  or  should  not  oSer  a  full  apology  for 
his  wolds,  and  they  had  veiy  little  doubt  that  the  Dootor  wonld  make  this 
last  offer  readily;  they  oonld  not  imagine  any  motive  by  whidi  the  Doctor 
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waa  !ndnoad  to  offbr  BDoh  ftn  insult  to  their  frieod,  udImb  it  wu  euiaed  bj 
the  agitating  spirit  of  tbe  wine.  ASlei  thia  short  oooBoltation  the  party  dia- 
pen^;  Niohola  and  Oliver  departed  in  oompany. 

We  have  here  to  follow  tbe  steps  of  the  Tenerable  'Hi.  Oampbell,  the  Judge, 
and  the  Doctor. 

The;  passed  a  short  distance  without  saying  a  word.  At  last  tbe  Doctor 
tamed  to  his  eompanion  and  vith  an  anzioas  restlessness  ssid  : 

"Well,  Judge,  what  do  yon  thiok  abont  Doffier's  oondaott" 

The  addressed  seemed  eameetly  reflecting  and  kept  silenL     • 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?"  askcil  again  the  Doctor. 

"  Aboat  that  scene  in  the  Bestanrant,"  wes  Hi.  Campbell's  reply. 

"  Abont  the  qnarrel  V 

"  Yea." 

"  Well,  what  do  yoa  say  to  it  t" 

"  I  say  I  am  Tared  a  (^)od  deal — I  am  not  sotisSed  at  all.  I  did  not  like 
your  oondnct." 

"  Why!  may  I  ask  yon  I" 
J  •  "It  was  not  dooe  welL" 

"  Not  well  done  t"  asked  the  Doctor,  greatly  ostoniBbed. 

"  No." 

"  Was  it  not  well  done  as  I  conimenoed!" 

"Theoonimencementwas  well,  but  not  the  end." 

"  I  have  done  as  modi  as  I  coold ;  and  then,  Doffier  went  off  I  think  fae 
was  afraid;  was  be  not!" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  tbe  Jndge,  with  a  donbtAil,  ironical  smile,  and  added : 
"  I  rather  think  yon  were  afraid." 

"  Me  t  what  do  yon  mean,  Jadge  t" 

"Ton  acted  very  mildlr,  Doctor." 

"  Well,  did  yon  not  t«Il  me  yonttelf  to  st(^,  to  keep  qniet  t" 

"Yea,  I  did ;  becanse  I  peroeived  that  yon  ware  frightened." 

*' Ahl  frightened!  and  whyt" 

"  Yes,  you  ought  to  have  raised  a  T^nlar,  seriona  quarrel;  to  coroe  oat 
openly  with  your  charge  agunat  Doffler,  when  he  retomed,  and  to  ohallenge 
him  when  he  called  yon  a  Uar.    How  conld  yon  bear  that  1" 

"  I  mnst  oonfeee,  Jodge,  I  don't  like  daeb.  I  don't  wish  to  be  shot  down 
by  snob  a  prune  hunter  as  DofGer." 

"  Yon  know  well  tiiat  I  am  able  to 

ITS  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  i 

"Yerystrange.  Yon  say  nothing  to  riskt  Hm,  hm.  Besides,  are  yon 
mre  that  Doffier  haa  cut  yon  oat  t" 

"  Sure  t  what  a  qoestion  I  as  sore  as  I  am  here." 

"  I  mean,  is  it  certain  that  she  has  declined  to  accept  yon  as  a  snitor,  only 
on  Bcoonnt  of  Doffier  t" 

"  Yes,  of  ooorse.  She  lores  Doffier,  there  ia  no  doubt ;  and  she  nmst  be 
mine ;  let  it  cost  what  it  may  I  He  must  be  kept  off— removed  if  possible ; 
if  not,  then  rendered  haimless  in  some  way.  Yes,  removed,  if  necessary,  for- 
ever I"  added  the  Judge  in  an  undertone,  and  paosed  a  short  while;  then 
resuming  again :  "There  is  no  other  alternative,  then  she  will  become  tamer; 
her  father  is  on  my  tdde— he  is  one  of  my  best  friends ;  it  will  be  an  easy  play 
then ;  J  want  to  marry  his  daaghter,  that's  all." 

"  b  lAfonte  really  on  your  side  ?    Are  yon  sure  in  yonr  man  1'' 

"  Yes,  and  she  would  be  too,  but  for  that  fashionable  ruffian.  He  thinks 
that  he  is  quite  a  personage,  becanse  he  is  Captain  of  ^e  Uilit^  bat  I  will 
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find  mean n  to  ftnnihilftte  bts  importance.  He  mtut  be  removed  at  any  rate,  as 
I  said.    Faniw  miut  be  mine,  I  tell  yoo  onoe  more." 

>'  It  18  a  diffiCDlt  task,  Jodge." 

"Difficult  or  not,  DO  matter.  Uy  parse  and  my  influence  will  Bsristme; 
and  the  more  difflcnit,  the  more  precious  the  object  obtained.  I  hare  no 
Otlier  wiah,  no  other  hope  or  thonght  at  preaent,  bnt  Fanny.  No  man  will 
eheck  me  in  this.    I  don't  care  for  difficnltiee,  and  never  did." 

The  ooaiit«Dance  of  the  Judge  was  glowing  like  fire ;  his  wonted  oalmneaa 
was  changed  to  feverish  excitement ;  he  remaioed  silent  for  a  few  minutee, 
during  which  poiue  oompoeing  himsielf  completely,  in  a  low,  deliberate  tone, 
eonUnoed : 

''  Yon  are  poor.  Doctor,  and  I  am  rieh  I" 

"Wellt" 

"  Yon  want  an  office  that  pays  well,  and  I  want  a  girl,  I  wart  to  conqnar 
the  will  and  the  heart  of  a  nlly  ^rl,  that's  ali.  If  I  cannot  obtain  her  heart 
I  will  obtdn  her  person;  or,  her  bond,"  added  he  qoickly,  as  to  correct  his 
expression ;  "ehemnstbe  my  wife.  Is  this  a  great  task}  oris  ittoomachfor 
me  to  have  this  wish !" 

The  Judge  revealed  his  real  sentiments ;  thongh  it  was  evident  he  had 
drank  a  drop  more  than  nsuaL 

"  And  tiien—  I"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  And,  .  .  .  jon  mnat  assist  ma ;  same  way  or  other.  We  will  both 
anooeed." 

"Bnt then  .  .  ," 

"  No  scrnplee,  Doctor.  There  is  no  trouble,  no  danger  for  yon.  I  take  all 
responsibility  npon  myself.  Yon  know  me  well  enongh.  Yon  Jnst  do,  aa  I 
tell  yon.  For  the  first,  if  the  friends  of  Do^er  win  calt  upon  yon  to-morrow, 
yon  decline  to  ^ve  any  apology,  or  any  answer  at  all. 

"And  if  they  shoold  challenge  me?" 

"  Yoa  accept  it" 

"Adnelf"  said  the  Doctor,  hardly  being  able  to  prononnoe  this  word 
with  his  trembling  lips. 

"  Yes ;  a  duel  T  and  what  of  it )" 

"I  never  tried  that  business,  Judge;  what  do  yon  mean?  adnell" 

"  Never  mind ;  Til  get  yon  out  of  the  scrape  unharmed.  Be  quiet.  I  will 
arrange  it,  before  it  cornea  to  flght  Don't  be  afraid.  I  give  yon  my  word, 
yon  shan't  be  hurt." 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  these  matters,  Jndge." 

"  Keep  still ;  somebody  may  listen.    Don't  talk  so  lend." 

"  Am  /sore  of  your  asBistance  in  any  cnsei" 

**  Dont  yon  know  me  yet)  I  really  wlieve  yon  are  a  coward." 

"Me!  acowardl" 

"  Well,  well,  don't  ask  so  many  qnestions  then,  I  know  yon  are  a  man  of 
courage,  and  what^s  mpre,  of  sense  I  .  .  .  Or  do  yon  think  I  am  not  able  to 
protect  you  against  one  or  two  dandies  ?  or,  that  I  have  not  Ae  power  and 
the  means  to  crnah  theae  fellows,  if  I  like  I  .  .  .  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  I 
have  been  cheeked  or  impeded  in  my  ways!  Hy  word  is  enongh  to  yon.  and 
my  will  ...  is  snfBcient,  also,  for  the  sure  aconnplishment  rf  my  design." 

"  All  right,  Jndge ;  you  may  rely  npon  me." 

"If  you  meet  them  Co-morrow,  yon  do  as  I  told  yon.  No  apology  ,  .  . 
jnst  accept  the  challenge." 

"  AH  right ;  I  wUI." 

"  And  yon  oome  to  see  me  as  soon  aa  yon  have  done  with  lliem." 
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After  sluicing  lumda,  they  separated,  eaeh  going  bis  own  way.  The  Doctor 
walked  reir  bIowIj  towards  \aa  reaid^toe;  ne  was  redeadiig,  agitated,  aad 
Aill  of  soraples  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Yea,I«ae,"  thongbt  he  for  himBelf,  "tt  will  be  a  fool  play  ...  If  I  do 
it, . . .  I  get  into  an  awfol  dtoation,  and  if  I  don't!  .  .  .  this  num  will  turn 
all  his  rage  against  me.  Hm,  hm.  Ah  I  what?  I  oon  make  my  furtnne  by 
the  wa^.  Tae,  I  miut  yield  to  alL  There  ia  no  other  choioe  forme  .  .  .  If 
I  take  into  ocnaideration  his  fitvora  ...  I  am  already  too  maoh  indebted  to 
him  .  .  .  And,  however,  what  wonld  I  give  if  1  oonld  be  indepenilent  of 
him.  And  mj  vrifel.the  only  earthly  treasare  I  poesess  ...  if  she  were 
aware  cf  all  this  .  .  .  No,  no,  no,  .  .  .  she  shall  not  know  it,  never]  The 
bdief  makes  her  happy.  Poor  woman ;  she  thinks  I  earn  my  living  in  an 
honest  way  .  .  ,  Weil  I  this  will  be  the  last  I  I  will  make  myself  indepen- 
dent! Did  I  erer  think  <A  going  into  a  Sght — a  daell  U  I  sboold  be 
ahot  down  perohanoe  i  .  .  .  Horiitdel" 


OHAPTEB    nL 

KB.  LATOTTTE   ARD   HIB   I11.1TaBTBB — AN  IDIAI.  BKAUTT.— AH  OLD  MAID. 

Wbkbb  the  grand,  old  rai^^ty  river,  the  well  known  Miasissip]^  is  flowing 
down  in  a  free  and  unimpeded  run,  in  coontless  eurvea,  ringlete  and  devia- 
tions along  the  vast  regions  of  the  Western  and  Southern  oonntry — Rying 
ahead,  like  the  magio  idea  of  liberty— -carrying  with  itself  industry  and 
civilization,  omamonled  and  bordeued  with  aplenilid  moving  resideccos,  the 
m^estio  steamboats, — there  in  the  mi<l3t  of  verdant  fields,  shady  southern 
trees  and  blooming  gardens,  was  standing  a  fiiiely  built,  though  homely  look- 
ing oottage-honse,  not  very  distant  from  New  Orleans. 

It  was  built  in  an  elegant,  tropical,  southern  style  \  kept  and  arranged  with 
exqui^te  tasto  and  practical  skill,  it  seemed  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  quiet, 
happy  family,  enjoying  all  the  oonifurts  and  charms  of  ooantry  life. 

Here  in  this  blessed  region,  cherished  by  an  ever-smUing  clime,  yon  can 
see  and  admire  the'luxnr?,  the  abnndenee,  the  inflnito  manifbldness,  and 
'  the  ineihanstible  riches  of  natare;  liberally  offiering  its  prodnctians  for  nse 
and  deligbt.  The  lemons  with  their  modest  faint  color;  the  oranges  with 
their  gay  reddish  hue,  peeping  out  ourionsly  from  among  the  rich  green 
foliage;  and  the  busy  bees',  hastening  tiith  hurried  Sight  to  thar  daily  work, 
rushing  back  again  to  the  flowers,  and  fluttering  about  them  for  their  sweet 
joioe.  If  you  observe  here  the  spirited,  lively  season  of  the  spring,  when 
nature  has  developed  and  spread  out  its  chanu.-),  its  richness  and  splendor, 
then,  compare  it  in  your  phantasy  with  the  gloomy,  desolated  appearance  of 
a  northern  winter-season ;  yon  1^  sick  in  your  heart  and  despondent;  your 
mind  ia  overtaken,  and  foroed  to  contemplate  the  imcertain,  unequal  existence 
of  all  earthly  things. 

The  cottage  was  standing  on  an  elevatod  spot ;  fronting  with  its  high  bol- 
oony  to  the  river,  oommanding  a  free  view  to  all  parts.  To  the  right  oould 
be  seen  in  distant  mist,  tiie  steeples  and  houses  of  New  Orleans;  to  the  left 
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irell  cDltiTfttad  plantatlotu,  aboniluit  aropB,  interapeTsed  witb  gronps  of  nse- 
to\  fruit  treee,  and  all  sorte  of  omuneDtal  and  culinaiT  vegetatioD.  VeiT 
the  cottage  boiiib  rows  of  Bnudl  wooden  hunMS,  the  domicils  of  the  alavM, 
were  posted  sp  as  oomfortahle  acd  as  nice  as  possible.  Glancing  around, 
Across  the  fields,  in  tbe  garden  and  atront  the  house,  70a  oonld  aee  Uiis  ogefnl 
people  at  all  boars  of  the  daj,  oheerfally  engaged  at  bnej  work,  and  yon 
OOQld  never  hear  a  quarrel,  or  grombling,  or  a  word  of  disBBtiBfaotioD,  or 
enrses  against  their  master ;  tiiey  worked,  and  worked  oheolUlj,  one  da;  aa 
the  other,  all  th6  year  round,  while  tbe  jonng  black  little  ones  were  run- 
ning aboat  careleeely  like  chickens;  they  did  not  mind  the  oppreaaire  heat 
of  Hie  midday's  san,  their  Bporkling  eyee  seemed  lo  mock  the  burning  raya, 
while  their  strong  complexion  was  getting  prepared  to  meet  their  fate. 

In  one  of  the  elegant  saloons  c^the  cottage,  an  elderly  gentleman  is  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  eanieatl;  refleotiog ;  now  and  then  ne  stops  for  a  while, 
and  as  he  ia  looking  out  by  a  glass  door  leading  to  the  floWBr-garden,  be 
seems  to  seek  some  object  worthy  of  attention,  to  divert  his  mind.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  plaoed  an  easel,  in  front  of  which  a  yonng  lady  is 
trying  her  skill  to  exeoate  a  bunch  of  flowen  on  oanvas.  The  old  gentleman 
walked  up  to  her,  and  gazed  apcw  i^e  painting  wiUt  oonnouseor  eyes ;  she 
tnmed  ronnd  and  addressed  him  oheerfnlly. 

"Father,  please  t«ll  me,  do  I  make  any  progress?" 

"  Yea,  my  danghter.  I  see  you  do ;  bnt,  this  drai^t  here  yon  have 
lengthened  too  much  again." 

"Yes,  father,"  resumed  the  lovely  girl,  "  bnt  if  I  don't  moke  Uiis  twig  a 
litde  longer  than  the  others,  I  nuan  you  know,  the  knot  of  the  flowers  wiU 
not  be  very  natural;  and  then,  IdonH  wish  to  make  theae  pieces  alt  alike, 
bnt  some  longer,  some  shorter.  If  I  take  a  bunch  of  real  flowers,  I  know, 
I  vould  not  Cnd  two  among  them  tliat  aro  exactly  of  the  same  aize  and 
length." 

"  It  is  all  well  said,  my  dear,  bnt  yon  onght  to  know,  that  art  is  more 
accurate  than  nature.  Do  yon  remember  what  ProoUvt  says  about  tbe  art 
of  painting)  Compare  a  man,"  he  said,  "produced  by  art  to  oue  created 
by  nature,  and  you  will  soon  discover,  that  tlie  production  of  natore  is  sot 
as  perfect  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  art.    Follow  him,  Fanny." 

"Yea,  as  lor  aa  possible,  &ther,"  said  tbe  young  artist  smiling;  "but  if  I 
adopt  the  tnste  of  Procleas,  I  dont  believe  lever cwi  enrprtse  yon  with  my 
paintings,  like  Zeuiis  and  Farbasioe,  who  have  bo  nioely  sorprised  one  an- 
Otlier  with  their  work." 

"  Oh,  my  child,"  replied  her  father,  with  a  little  mockery,  "yon  don't  want 
tooompare  yourself  with  those  great  ancient  artists,  do  you) 

"  No,  indeed,  father,  bat  .  .  ." 

"But,  well,  bow  did  they  surprise  each  other)" 

"  I  believe  yon  know  Uie  story  of  the  grapes,  and  that  of  tiie  tabl«- 
«loth)" 

"Notqnit«,"  replied  he,  gasing  with  afond  smile  npon  hisdaof^ter. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  t«ll  yon,"  resumed  Fanny — "  Zeuiis  painted  a  bosket, 
filled  wim  grapes,  and  a  boy  carrying  the  basket ;  then  he  placed  die  paint- 
ing upon  the  ground  in  the  garden.  The  birds  came  soon  flying  down  to  tha 
picture  and  commenced  pecking  and  snapping  at  tbe  grapes.  They  took  the 
grapes  for  real  ones,  because  tliey  were  painted  quite  faithful  to  nature,  bnt 
■tot  the  boy;  he  was  not  so  well  executed,  or  else  the  birds  would  have  been 
jfraid  of  him.    Bo  the  master  exclainted :  Uta»  tnslivt  pinmi,  qvam  ..." 

"  Qaau  pnenun,"  added  the  liBteuiog  gentleman. 
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"Tm,  qanm  pnermn;  it  means  the  boy." 
"  Do  yon  know  the  meaning  of  all  these  wonls  T' 
"  I  piunted  the  grapes  better  than  the  boy ;  this  is  the  ineaminf;.'' 
"  I  see,  yon  know  something  of  the  Latin  jet,"  said  he  Jokingly. 
"  Very  littJe  indeed ;  bot  what  is  the  use  of  it  for  me,  father,  or  for  anjf 
female)    Wa  b&ve  a  great  many  other  things  that  we  ought  to  learn  and  to 

"  Yes,  I  belieTe  so  myself.  Yon  are  perfectly  right,  Fanny.  I  am  sony 
that  yon  ever  have  wasted  yonr  time  with  soch  paperflnonB  Btodies  as  that 
of  the  LntJn  langaage.  K  we  lose  a  moment  of  imr  lifetime,  withont  any 
benefit  to  u^  we  oan  never  replaoe  it  any  more.  Be  mindful,  my  dangfater, 
that  it  is  the  greateat  art  to  make  good  nse  of  our  days,  and  c^  onr  talents. 
Bnt  how  ia  the  story  of  the  table  cloth?"  asked  he  then. 

"  Oh,  this  is  better  yet,"  reenmed  she  again  !□  good-bnmor.  "  Parbasio^ 
informed  his  master,  that  his  painting  was  ready  for  view.  'Where  is  yonr 
painting!'  asked  Zenxia.  'Tliere  it  is  npon  that  table,'  replied  his  pnpil. 
The  master  then  walked  to  the  table  and  tried  to  remove  the  dotli,  thinking 
tiiat  the  painting  was  nnder  the  cloth ;  bnt  he  could  not  Kft  it  up,  for  it  was 

Kinted  opon  the  table ;  seeing  th«i,  that  it  wonld  not  move,  he  discovered 
I  mistake  and  expressed  his  eorprise,  approving  the  diligence  and  skiU  (rf 
his  pnpil." 

"  The  story  ia  good  enongh,  if  it  be  tross"  said  her  father,  and  reeomed  Ida 
walking  np  and  down. 

"  Why!  it  may  be  as  tnie  as  any  story  of  the  old  times." 

A  short  pause  followed,  aftM"  which  the  yoangf^rl,  still  engag«cl  at  her  can- 
vas, lifted  onoe  mare  her  sweet,  masicol  voice. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  '^look  here  if  yon  please:  I  don't  like  this  violet  very 
mnch ;  may  l>e  the  ooloring  is  too  strong,  or  that  there  is  more  fancy  on  it 
than  natarsl  expression.     I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion." 

"  Well,  let  me  see;  oh,  I  think  it  is  bnt  Uio  natural." 

"Toonatnral?  I  really  believe,  fiither,  yon  entertain  a  dislikefor  anything 
that  is  natnral." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  you  are  like  Raphael,  who  said :  (A«re  t«  no  htaatf  mi  mWA  ;  and  to 
he  took  his  own  fancy  as  a  model  for  all  his  paintings.  For  my  part,  1  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  beanty  in  natnre." 

'*Hoet  c«rtunly  there  ist  bnt  concerning  the  art  of  painting  yon  may  ba 
mistaken,  if  yon  ktep  too  mnch  to  what  is  natural.  The  naturalnet«  ia 
the  art  of  painting  is  not  at  al!  limes  gratifying  or  beantifnl,  though  it  may 
be  true ;  hnt  the  l^anty  of  art  which  oertainly  must  correspond  with  natore, 
is  everlasting,  and  contains  the  very  essence  of  the  fnith." 

"  Then,  yun  desire  me  to  follow  rstber  tJie  genius  of  the  ideal,  than 
that  of  natnre." 

"  They  iiinst  be  nnitcd — (hat  is  periectios.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
is  the  htgheat  task  of  an  artist." 

ITere  the  oonvenation  was  disoontinned. 

The  yonng  lady  had  too  mnch  modesty  not  to  acknowledge  that  she 
was  bnt  a  novice  in  all  the««  mattere,  and  did  not  make  any  more  objee- 
ti«Hi3  or  remarks  to  the  reasoning  of  her  father,  whether  he  was  ccHreet 

llie  gentilemaii  oonvemog  with  his  daughter  is  Mr.  Lafonte,  a  wealthy 
planter.  He  ia  an  immigrated  Frencbinan,  bnt  a  Oik  citiieii  <tf  bit  ad«pte<l 
country. 
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At  the  first  glance  he  nppeared  to  be  nudonbtedly  one  of  those  who  are 
bleiised  with  an  undblnrhed,  quiet  hsppinesB,  m  dte  enjajment  of  oonteDt«d 
homely  life.  By  eipwierced  searching  eyes,  however,  it  conJd  be  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  \%  «ome  cloud  of  sorrow  nod  resttesBneM  npon  his  coante- 
nonce,  c.iating  not  ontreqaentlj  a  deep  shadow  upon  hia  manly  spirited 
fea'nrw. 

Tee,  we  sre  always  ready  %o  judge  by  appearancee  and  always  liable  to 
illuBiona.  How  otten  we  are  mistaken  by  considering  the  luzurioDfi,  showy, 
idle  life  of  the  rioh  to  be  at  once  blessed  and  contented,  while  they  are  strag- 
gling with  more  or  lees  mi^erief,  with  moral  miseries  that  are  worse  thui 
those  of  a  material  Bort.  We  believe  that  tindistnrbed  happiness  dwells  in 
their  hoasee,  while  they  are  wandering  abroad  in  search  of  it — vainly  look- 
ing after  it  for  and  near.  How  many  lords,  princes,  pnrse-proad  oapitalists, 
OOvetotiB  bankers,  and  greedy  osQrers  wonid  lie  glad  to  bride  at  any  cost,  the 
fickle  genius  of  contented n ess,  and  would  heavily  pay  only  for  an  hour  of 
that  real,  qniet  pleasure  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  poor,  plain  mechanic,  who 
knows  how  to  employ  his  few  dollars  smothered  into  his  old  dirty  pocket- 
book,  that  oontMDs,  perhaps,  all  his  wealth. 

Bo  it  was  with  Mr.  Lnfonte  to  some  extent;  despite  his  splendid  circnm- 
stonces,  he  fejt  dissatisfied.  He  was  well  known  as  a  wealthy,  kind-hearted, 
fine  gentleman;  at  present  a  widower  and  rather  advanced  in  his  age,  though 
Ml  of  vigor  and  hfe.  Hie  hair  and  whiskers  were  tomed  gray,  «)d  his 
raoDstsches  almost  white,  whioh  contrasted  strangely  with  the  browny  Sontb* 
«m  tint  of  his  face.  The  signifionnt,  animated  brightness  of  his  eyes,  as  well 
as  ^e  elevated  noble  form  of  his  forehead,  beti^kened  sopeHor  mental  capa- 
city, f  The  earnest,  and  we  may  eay  nielanchulio  tendency,  of  his  disposition 
was  very  often  and  easily  tamed  to  humoroos  hilarity.  He  adopted  this 
ooantry  for  his  permanent  home — leaving  the  heantifti]  dime  of  France  many 
years  ago ;  and  notwithstanding  his  being  a  Btmnger,  he  was  sincerely  and 
faithfully  addicted  to  the  iiistitations  and  the  government  of  this  Republic. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  slaves,  who  regarded  tliemselvas  per- 
fectly happy  as  his  chattels  as  they  were. 

Readerl  do  not  smile  ironically  at  this  assertion,  whioh  tells  yon  that 
davea  were  happy;  for  a  nlave  may  be  happy  jnst  as  well  as  a  millionaire 
may  be  onbappy.  A  slave  knows  hot  little  of  what  it  is  to  be  happy,  and  is 
contented  if  he  has  a  goo<),  humane  master,  while  the  rioh  knows  too  mnch 
«f  it,  and  never  beoome  satisfied. 

There  is  no  millionaire  in  whoee  heart  and  bosom  satisfaolion  dwells. 

And,  as  to  the  slaves  of  Mr.  X^onte,  we  do  not  exaggerate  if  we  say,  that 
they  were  nnqnestionably  better  off  than  the  negroes  in  the  iree  States,  or 
than  the  free  white  domestics  of  many  others ;  and  lastly,  that  they  acknow- 
ledged M,  Idfonte  to  be  the  beet  master  in  the  whole  State,  whioh  indeed 
wa«  a  great  distinction,  at  least  in  those  by-gone  times. 

The  family  oircle  of  Mr.  Lafbnto  was  very  small.  It  comprised  only  his 
dangliler,  Fanny,  and  aa  adopted  member,  Kiss  Judith,  the  governeBs  of  the 
fbnner. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  speak  about  Mias  Jndith,  we  cannot  bdp  confessing 
that  she  was  au  old  mud.  Onr  nncourleoos  andadty  will  not  bring  any 
danger  upon  us,  for  she  departed  long  since  to  a  better  home,  to  a  "  second 
childhood,"  People  said  she  was  aboot  forty-five  years  of  age,  thongh  we 
ooold  not  asoertaiu  this  with  precision,  as  she  never  told  it  herself  to  any 
mortal  bemg.    Ladies  generally  avoid  this  ticklish  qnution. 

In  spite  of  the  nofavorable  oironmstaooe  that  Miss  Jndith  wu  on  tfa*  de- 
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eUn«,  and  rsKmblad  s  half-unfolded  withered  rose-bod  that  never  has  been 
in  bloMu ;  bowever,  she  bad  p(H»ea8ed  some  interesting  qaoJilJeg,  and  beanti- 
fol  blaok  hair  and  eyes ;  beeidee  this,  ahe  was  fond  of  mosic,  song,  a  game  of 
whist  or  two  onoe  in  a  while,  aad  a  little  dance.  Now  and  then  she  becam* 
a  poetess  and  wrote  pretty  verBea  about  the  obarma  of  a  solitary  life. 

With  the  domineering  preemmptaousnesa  of  tlie  men,  she  never  could  agree. 
"  There  is  no  man  on  earth  who  is  sinoere  and  constant  in  his  aflection,  if 
there  be  anj  affection  in  a  man  at  all,"  she  used  to  say,  by  half  in  jest,  by 
Imlf  in  earnest,  and  in  eonsoquenoe  of  this  distarbing  oonviction  or  rather 
prqndioa  of  hera,  she  remsined  a  maid.  Whether  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  of  her  fata,  and  whether  she  did  or  did  not  .change  her  mind 
Bome  time  after  these  events,  and  again,  whether  it  was  not  too  late  ta  maka 
Bueh  change, — ell  these  qneetiona  most  remun  unanswered,  for  de^it*  onr 
great  efforts,  we  oonld  not  find  out  the  truth. 

It  it  altogether  a  verv  ^ffioult  task  to  eiplora  the  vast,  seoretfol,  labjrinth- 
Uke  re^ons  of  a  lady's  heart,  mind  and  feeling;  bnt  fkr  more  difficult  is  this 
nndertaking  with  a  maid  like  Uiss  Judith. 

We  believe  that  if  a  female  hiu  attained  her  destiny  in  this  earthly  life, 
which  is  asugned  to  her  bv  tlie  law  oF  Grod,  nature,  and  men,  and  which  of. 
oonrse  is  the  only  comprehensible  way  of  her  h^pineas,  then  undoubteillj 
certain  sections  of  her  mind  and  heart  are  oooQpieil  and  engaged  by  '''love" — 
rendering  this  port  of  her  temper  the  most  essential,  for  it  is  of  the  highest 
importauoe  to  her.  Now  these  sections  of  her  mind  and  feeling  in  the  com- 
plexion of  an  obstinate  m^den,  have  necessarily  and  «iljrely  a  different  sort 
of  arrangement,  which  circumstance  ought  to  produce  a  strange,  and  we  may 
say,  unnatural  state  of  temper.  Taking  into  consideration  all  these  symptoms 
of  temper,  we  must  stale  also  that  it  is  exoeedingly  difficult  to  speak  about 
this  sntgect  with  reliable  accuracy ;  although  we  consider  it  as  the  most 
worthy  object  of  application— especially  for  bachelorE — to  stndy  the  myste- 
ries of  the  heart  of  a  lady,  in  general  as  well  as  in  pardcular. 

Bnt  to  return  to  Miss  Juditli,  we  may  add  to  our  introductory  description 
that  she  was  like  many  others — a  kind,  genteel  creature;  but  she  had  her 
own  fancies  and  whimsical  inclinations,  that  were  harmledi,  and  (brtnnately 
«f  no  conseqnenoe,  exeept,  perhaps,  to  herself.  It  would  be  horrible  to  ^nk 
of,  that  all  onr  charming  Uulies  slionid  entert^n  the  same  opinion  about  the 
men  as  enr  Hi^  Judith.  No  doubt  that  half  of  her  eccentric  nations,  if  they 
should  beoome  general,  would  be  enough  to  change  this  beautiM  world  into 
a  desert  more  awi^il  than  that  of  Sahara. 

We  have  to  turn  our  attention  at  present  to  anotlier  member  of  U.  La- 
font«'s  family,  to  his  daughter,  Fann^ ;  one  of  the  loveliest  bedo^  that  ever 
beheld  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun. 

There  she  is,  standing  at  her  easel,  like  a  fine,  graceful,  living  s'atne ;  clad 
in  a  light  white  ury  morning  dress;  plain  she  is  and  inodest,  uoogb  ele^int 
and  prepoBseesiiig ;  fchildlike,  though  bewitching,  atti'uotiag,  electrifying. 
There  she  is,  slightly  reclined  upon  her  working  desk,  like  a  yoong  genius,  or 
like  the  goddess  of  beauty  before  the  altar  in  the  teiuple  of  the  mnses.  There 
she  is,  look  at  her  with  your  spiritual  eyes,  if  you  are  believers  in  '*  spirits," 
behold  and  admire  her  with  all  the  power  of  your  phantasy,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  medium  for  communicating  with  the  spirit-world,  for  ascend- 
ing to  higher  regions,  where  everything  is  true,  everlasting  and  nnfading. 
Yon  will  at  tmoe  perceive  the  womlerfuT  adroitness  of  creating  natnre,  and 
yon  will  know  how  to  appreoiBte  the  worth  of  mankind. 

Look  at  her.    This  oval,  transparent,  lively  oonnteoanoe,  showing,  like  a 
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bright  mirror,  the  parest  innocenoe,  a  model  of  female  oliarm  anddigotcy; 
these  long,  thick  eje-lashes,  beneath  which  her  fiery  blae  eja  are  throwing 
out  their  glowing  rays ;  this  rdoU,  finely-cut  month,  a  kis»  of  which  would 
oatweigh  the  choicest  nectar  in  aweetnesa;  these  chaste,  rosy  lipa,  npon 
which  an  everlaating  smile  is  playing,  aa  to  represent  atrae  syniptom  of  ten- 
der feeling  and  genteel  kiadneas  ;  this  soft,  silky,  luxurious  block  hair,  the 
ourls  of  which  are  picturaaqnely  hanging  down  her  snow-white,  roand  shonl- 
ders  in  nataral  riugleta ;  this  ewelling  boaom,  beneath  which  a  pure,  afibc* 
tionate,  blessed  heart  is  reatins,  beating,  Blumbering ;  then,  lastly,  this 
grace  and  modesty,  bloom  and  UTelineaa,  thna  combined  and  embodied  ic 

B  person,  hai        '  >       ■  ■■  ■        ■  •  

life,  in  realiti 

rhe  old  genu 
ulently ;  and  Fanny  atill 


one  person,  has  verily  prodnoed  the  most  ohanning  apeoimen  of  ideal  beaaty 
tn  life,  in  realitT. 

The  old  genUeman,  we  r 


and  sadsfaciiou,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Tea,  she  is  good  and  handmme.  ■  _.  _ 
see  ber  I  believe  myself  to  he  happy.    Oh  [  that  i  oonld  tear  away  the  im- 

S-ea^ona  of  the  post  from  my  memory,  I  would  be  indeed  the  happiest  man. 
Dt  I  will  not  think  any  more  of  that  sod  accident.  No ;  of  nothing  else 
but  of  the  welfare  of  ray  child.  I  wish  I  bad  the  powu  of  the  Ahnighty  to 
secure  her  happinees." 

We,  as  listeners,  add  to  these  words  the  expression  of  our  hope  and  oonfl- 
dence  in  the  fate  of  Fanny,  for  she  had  selected  and  followed  the  goddess 
of  kindness  and  modeety  aa  her  leader,  along  the  winding  paths  of  life,  and 
her  faithfnl  companion  \»  the  muse  of  art — no  donbt  she  wiU  not  be  misled; 
her  conrse  most  be  joyfbl,  her  life  like  a  oontinnal  spring,  the  flowera  of 
which  never  fnda, 

ITndonhtedly  there  ooald  not  be  a  dearer  ol^ect  for  a  father's  care  and 
aSbotion  than  a  daughter  like  Fanny,  whose  outer  charms  were  united 
in  admirable  harmony  with  the  most  exquisite  qualities  of  mind  and 
aonl.  She  might  well  have  been  his  pride,  his  treasure  and  hope,  for  she  waa 
a  complete  image  of  perfection.  She  waa  but  aiiteen  yeara  of  age,  well 
grown  Mid  de^'eloped,  light  and  delicate,  tboagh  strung  and  aonnd  in  com- 
plexion, with  all  the  advantages  of  a  youthfbl  shape.     Whoever  obtained  a 


sight  of  her,  had  he  been  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  a  oold  philosopher 
mauacled  criminal,  by  the  sweet  mildness  of  her  look,  by  the  attractive 
power  of  her  snrprising  beauty,  be  must  have  been  sensibly  moved ;  the 
rnsty  cords  of  hia  feelings  were  tooohed,  and  he  aw<dce  at  least  for  a  moment 
from  Ills  dnlness. 

The  changeableness  only  does  not  feel  the  power  <£  beaaty,  and  but  the 
insane  wonld  not  pay  his  homage  to  it. 

"  Fanny,"  said  Air.  Lafbnte,  iDterrapting  the  prevailing  edleooe,  "joa  will 
have  a  gneet  to-day." 

"  Whom,  father  ?"  asked  she,  taming  ronnd  itaax  her  easel. 

"  Mr.  Campbell,  the  judge." 

At  this  reply  Fanny  mvoluntarily  tomed  back  to  her  work  to  continue  it, 
bnt  her  small  fine  hand  was  trembhng.  She  was  not  able  to  make  a  draught, 
while  lier  lovely  fbce  evidently  show^  the  ezpresdoo  of  s  deep  and  unplea- 
Bant  agitation. 

ller  father  pronoanoed  the  last  worda  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  indicate  tha 
importance  of  what  he  said.  By  the  way  be  fixed  his  eyes  npon  bis  danghter, 
-waiting  for  some  answer  or  remark ;  it  waa  quite  easy  to  peroeive  his  anxiety 
to  hear  her  reply,  wbataver  it  might  be. 
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Bat  Fanii;^  remained  dlent.  Her  father  had  well  perceived  that  the 
annonnoeineDt  of  the  coming  gaeat  was  anjthing  bat  agreeable  to  ber,  thongh 
be  pretended  not  to  have  noticed  it,  and  resnmiDg  his  qnestjona,  sidd; 

"  What  do  yon  think  obont  Mr,  Campbell,  Fanny)" 

"  I  do  not  think  of  hhn  at  all,  father,''  she  tamed  ronnd  her  bead  and  re- 
plied with  some  hesitation,  alter  which  another  pause  followed.  In  the 
meantime  Fanny  resnmed  her  oecnpation.  With  her  last  words,  and  the 
vexed,  forced  tone  of  her  voice,  she  bad  sufficiently  manifested  ber  opiniMi 
relatiTe  to  the  inqniry  made  by  (iKr  father,  who,  nfter  hearing  her  reply 
coald  not  repreaa  a  smile,  and  was  reflecting  for  a  while. 

"  8!ie  is  qnite  open-hearted,"  tbocght  he  for  himself.  "  She  Is,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  it.  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  command  your  affection,  my  child.  No, 
that  would  be  crael  on  my  part.  Yon  may  make  your  choice  freely.  I  don't 
care ;  bnt  not  Doffier  I  No,  no ;  I  would  be  sorry  if  be  should  ever  gMn  ber 
affection." 

Snch  were  the  tbonghta  jDf  Ur.  Lafonte  concerning  bis  daagbter's  cboice. 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  resumed  be  again,  after  a  short  meditation,  "  you  have  no 
desire  to  i«ee  Mr.  Campbell  to-day  I" 

"To-day?" 

"  Yes,  or  this  evening,  if  yon  like." 

"  No,  father;  not  to-day,  and  never." 

"  Then  yon  don't  like  him  at  allP' 

"  I  did  not  like  him  the  very  first  moment  I  saw  him,  and  do  so  even  leaa 
at  present." 

"  liecause  be  is  OTerwhelming  yon  with  compliments  and  pTDO&  of  admira- 
tion t" 

"  No,  not  OD  that  aooonnt," 


"  What  then  te  the  reason  of  your  abhorrence !" 

"  His  intnunve  ooodnct  I  am  glad  when  I  no  longer  hear  his  flatteries," 
she  replied,  with  an  amiable  expression  of  firmness  and  enerfty. 

"  As  to  tbe  intmaive  condnct  jon  may  be  mistaken.  I  know  he  is  a  fine, 
respectable  gentleman,  and  he  is  known  as  such  in  onr  city;  not  becan^  he 
fs  rich,  but  on  accunnt  of  bis  edncation  and  manifold  attainuiente.  He  is 
very  much  respected." 

There  followed  agnin  a  short  panse. 

Fanny  did  not  make  any  reply.  Her  lovely  cooutenanoe  waa  still  clouded ; 
the  expression  of  a  slightly  indignant  feeling  had  indeed  rendered  her  the 
more  intereating — her  rosy  cheeks  had  turned  a  little  pale. 

The  old  gentteman  comprehended  all  these  dgne  of  inne^  fedings,  and  con- 
tinued bis  disconrse  in  a  tone  of  inmost  fondness. 

"  Hear  me,  Fanny  I  I  believe  you  have  misinterpreted  my  words.  I  ain 
not  advocating  Judge  Campbell  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  your  will  or  ofieo- 
tion,  not  in  the  least;  do  not  disturb  vour  mind  about  that  at  all." 

"  Oh,  father,  1  have  do  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Fanny,  with  childish  but 

"  There  is  time  enough  yet  for  you,"  resumed  her  father,  "  to  dedde  about 
your  own  future,  if  he  does  not  suit  you.  Be  careful,  and  make  your  choice 
freely.  I  know  yon  will  have  some  regard  for  my  wishes.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain any  other  desire  than  to  promote  your  happiness  ;  and  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered it  as  an  abuse  of  a  father's  authority  to  make  forcible  arrangements 
aboDt  tbe  ftitnre  fate  of  hia  children.    Well  might  the  parents  give  thdr 
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H«  was  iDten-Qpted  hy  the  opening  of  the  door. 
A  yoQDK  negro  entered,  anu  inT         '  ' '       '    ' 
parlor,  aod  wished  to  see  him. 


0  entered,  and  infonoed  him  that  T£x.  Toppan  n 


"Hr.  Timpani"   eiokimed  he,  with  an  unpleasant  utonishment,  and 
started  to  leoeire  his  goest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

t.  OLAITOS  ASn  HIS  FAHILI 


At  a  distance  of  about  three  hnndred  yards  from  Mr.  Lafonto's  residenee, 
on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  MisaiBsippi,  there  were  two  other  handsomely 
bnilt  cottages,  erected  in  similar  Sonthem  style,  bnt  entirely  different  in  their 
appearance. 

Oiie  of  these  two  residences,  to  the  right  of  Lafonte's,  was  the  dwoUing- 
hoDse  of  M>.  Clayton  and  bis  family.  An  inviting,  home-libe  country  seat, 
snrroanded  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  reqatutes  of  a  farmer  antl 
planter.  There  was  no  splendor,  no  luxcry,  or  any  symptom  of  a  showy 
style  aboDt  the  bouse,  bat  it  was  the  very  model  of  a  private  and  nice 
arraDgement  for  the  oomfortable  domicile  of  a  small  quiet  fiimil}',  whose 
head  and  master,  if  not  rich,  was  yet  well  o^  and  knew  how  to  make  a 
good  nse  of  his  property ;  a  distinguished  taleot  indeed,  and  very  often 
missing. 

To  the  left,  a  little  further  up,  was  the  other  neighbor  of  M.  Lafonte,  or 
at  least  the  other  next  cottage  t4)  him,  as  there  were  no  neighbors  in  it,  the 
bonse  not  being  inhabited.  At  Grst  glance  it  appeared  like  au  old  knight's 
castle,  not  in  rains  yet,  tboogh  near  to  thfit  period  of  its  time ;  it  was  deso- 
late, gloomy,  and  solitary.  The  doors,  windows,  sbuttera,  all  fastened,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  dost.  No  one  ooald  be  seen  passing  in  and 
out;  no  curling  blue  smoke  ascended  to  the  sky  from  its  chimneys;  no  care- 
fhlly  planted  flowers  enlivened  its  front;  no  dogs  barking  and  jnmping 
■bout;  no  chickens,  docks  or  geese  feeding  sroand ;  no  slaves  or  genteel 
doineatica  mnniog  to  and  iro;  no  merry  song  of  bnsy  working  people  oonld 
be  beard, — oil  and  everything  was  a  dead  solitade ;  wild  taugled  grass  and 
weeds  grew  np  across  and  along  the  footpaths  and  ddewalks,  round  the 
walls,  behind  and  on  the  front  of  the  building ;  the  fenoe  and  gate  overgrown 
with  shrabs  and  vines— branches  embrouing  aod  intertwining  in  an  insepa- 
rable cbaoB. 

Why  is  this  fine  cottage  not  inhabited  ?  To  whom  belongs  that  abandoned 
boose  )  Have  all  of  them  died)  What  became  of  those  who  inhabited  or 
owned  this  oonotry  seat?  .  .  .  These  and  similar  questions  were  asked  and 
repeated  a  thousano  times  by  all  who  passed  this  place,  bat  satisfactory  in- 
formation never  oould  be  obtained.  It  Is  tme  uiat  there  were  different 
vsgue  romortt  floating  about  on  the  vast  sea  of  chit.chat.  By  many  it  was 
re^rded  as  a  doomed  place,  destined  to  a  melancholy  lall  and  min,  on  acconnt 
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of  Bome  m^teriona  heart-renillng  evente  that  w«re  said  to  haTB  taken  place 
within  itB  walla  some  time  before. 

There  were  no  BE>iritasliBta  in  those  dajg,  aooordlng  to  die  modem  maan- 
tng  of  this  term,  bnt  there  could  be  found  a  good  inany  old  women  in  the 
lut;  of  New  Orleans,  and  environs,  who  pretended  to  be  well -in  formed  hj 
means  of  magic  channH  of  some  kind,  of  by  seoret  spiritnol  revelations,  aboat 
tbe  fate  and  story  of  the  abandoned  cottage  honse.  Thej  declared  and  were 
strongly  convinced,  that  in  tbe  qniet  atillnesa  of  the  midnight  honr,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  a  lot  of  gbosta  and  ipirita  asseuibled  in  the  grand 
■alooD  of  the  cottage  every  night,  nianing  down  the  ohimneyB  like  a'flash  of 
lightning,  throng  cliinksand  key-boles,  making  an  awfnl  honr  of  their  time, 
doring  wbiob,  horrid  rattling,  tipping,  rapping,  trembling,  whistling  and 
blowing  was  heard  many  miles  aroond,  isaumg  like  a  thunder  tempest  from 
the  interior  of  tbe  enchantetl  building  I  Few,  as  we* are  informed,  of  tbe  old 
folks,  who  were  gifted  with  exquisite  endowments  in  the  art  of  necromancy, 
or  even  those  who  were  in  possession  of  some  magic  lantern,  or  a  bit  of  con- 
jnring  mandragora,  boldly  asserted  that  a  yonng  lady  of  bewitching  beanty, 
'  the  late  qneen  of  the  honse  in  the  time  of  its  splendor,  who  was  carried  off 
one  night,  and  died  after  many  remarkable  odventares,  makes  her  appearance 
there  everv  night,  and  la  haanti[ig  the  silent  apartments,  and  the  dreary 
saloonB  and  chambers  of  this  myeterions  baildlng,  from  the  top  down  to  the 
very  cellar,  wbiob  was  inhabited  only  by  hnngry  rata  and  snakes  at  the  time 
of  our  story ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  no  hnman  being  would  dare  to  step 
over  its  threshold,  or  would  be  reeolut«  enough  to  live  in  it,  not,  perhaps  finr 
the  world. 

Few  anti-apiritnaliits  agtun,  who  were  not  gifted  witb  tbe  ma^c  craft  of 
sorcery,  or  subjected  to  supernatural  vIMons,  to  extravagant  aelf-delnsions, 
to  fontastlo  ideas  and  to  mystic  spiritual  enthnsiaam  of  whatever  kind,  con- 
ceived a  more  comprehensible  idea  of  this  great  doubtful  question,  asserting, 
Uiat  a  complicated  law-snit  is  pending  npon  tbe  property,  and  nntil  this  is 
settled,  no  use  con  be  made  of  tbe  estate.  Some  of  those  material  hnman 
beings  thought  again,  that  its  proprietor  was  snrely  killed  In  France  by  some 
hero  of  the  gloriooa  army  of  the  Holy  Allianoe.  .... 

In  time,  we  shall  see,  whetber  any  of  these  interpreters  bad  bit  npon  the 
truth  or  not!     At  present,  we  are  obliged  to  return  to  Hr.  Clayton's  house. 

Looking  oronnd,  we  soon  discover,  that  here  reigns  no  secrecy,  no  gioom, 
but  plain  serenity,  mirth,  and  livelinees  ;  no  spiritnaliam,  bnt  good  spirits  and 
tangible  ones;  no  magic  communications,  bnt  industry,  economy,  hospitality 
and  enjoyment.  Here  we  may  repose  without  having  tnmed  our  bead  and 
agitated  onr  mind  by  feverish  cnriodty.  Here,  we  may  relVesh  oor  fatigned 
imagjnalian,  which  never  would  rest  and  become  satisfied,  but  like  tiie  end- 
less turbulent  AUantic  is  rolling  to  and  fro  incessantly ;  msbing  ftirtber  and 
ftarther,  like  an  nnmly  storm,  lying  over  ways,  bills,  and  mountains,  in  the 
free  open  regions  of  the  higher  atmosphere 

Ur.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  were  a  happy  conple.  Their  llfb  bad  been  a  real 
model  life  of  tlie  matrimonial  state,  despite  the  26  years  tb^  had  passed 
over;  bound  together  with  the  lioly  bond,  they  were  still,  and  if  possibly 
moch  more  satisfied  witb  each  other  ;  just  »s  fiutbfhl,  affectdonnte,  and  tenr 
der  as  they  bad  been  on  the  very  day  of  their  wedlock. 

To  speak  the  truth,  we  confess,  Uiat  Mr.  Clayton  was  not  without  some 
peculiarities,  and  also,  tbe  mistrees  hod  her  own  ways  and  wishes. 

Certunly,  old  ladies  must  have  their  own  &noy  as  well  as  the  yoirog  ones. 
Notwithstanding  this  state  of  offiurs,  this  happy  oouple  never  went  so  far  aa 
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to  forget  their  dne  regard  and  disoretion  totrsrd  each  other,  eren  for  &  mo- 
ment ;  having  established  a  Bnccessfnl  and  suoh  a  nice  armngement  in  all 
their  doings,  the  haTmony  existing  iMtween  them  never  oonld  be  disturbed 
bj  an;  whinuical  feats,  or  domestic  troubles.  Their  life  was  more  and  mor* 
oonfirmed  by  an  unaffected  matnat  pleaeing,  of  eensibilitj ;  and  the  fickle 
paswon  of  love^  that  had  joined  them  in  the  floarishing  period  of  their  life- 
time,  transformed  itself  latterly  into  friendship,  into  an  anting  oalm  and 
deep  affeetioD,  gronnded  in  reciprocal  and  maCiial  esteem,  and  sweetened  by 
pleasant  reoollections  of  the  past 

And  we  ask  onr  reader,  if  the  qaettion  is  fair — why  oonld  not  this  be  the 
case  ia  every  marriage  t  If  the  concemed  parties  have  gone  into  it  reaaona- 
blj,  governed  by  their  mutnal  affection,  tben  indeed  it  shonld  be  so  in  most 
osaes.  If  tyrannical  force,  mean  speculation,  or  frivolons  ambition,  did  not 
cat  off  the  posnbility  of  it  beforehand,  then,  nndoubtedly  it  depends  only 
upon  OBrselvee  to  be  happy  or  miserable :  to  be  blessed  vith  each  other  as 
two  tender  friends,  or  to  he  persecnted  by  each  other  as  two  wretches.  We 
may  make  onr  choice  onr^elves  and  have  an  earthly  paradise  like  Mr.  and 
Urs.  OJayton,  or  an  infernal  calamity  like  SO  many  othera,  whom  we  can  see 
in  real  life,  uid  take  an  example  from. 

It  is  not  BO  far  difflonlt,  as  is  generally  represented,  to  sncoeed  tn  realiring 
the  fair  images  of  hope  and  Joy,  which  are  presented  to  as  at  the  golden  gate 
of  tnatfimony.  No,  this  must  be  an  easy,  plain,  and  natnral  matter,  for  it  is 
onr  destiny,  withoQt  distinction,  preference,  or  regard  to  wealth,  talent,  or 
Tespeotability ;  beeanse  this  golden  gHie  is  equally  open  to  rich  and  poor,  and 
no  one  has  then  more  right  than  another,  for  it  Is  a  necemity  of  oar  exis- 
tence :  it  is  the  most  beantiftd  institntion  for  promoting  oar  bappinete ;  It  Ea 
an  inezbansUble  mine  of  Joy  and  pleasnre  if  well  managed,  and  if  the  minem 
do  not  neglect  it,  or  exaggerate  tneir  expectations.  It  depends  really  apon 
ourselves,  Yas,  you  moat  have  confidence  in  yoaraelf,  and  you  will  not  feU, 
neither  misled  nor  mistaken.  U  yon  do  not  lose  sif^t  of  yonr  object;  if  von 
do  not  transgress  the  sphere  of  comprehensible  nnderstanding,  or,  m  plain  fan- 
gnage,  the  sphere  of  common  sense,  then,  verily,  yon  are  right,  equitonsand 
forbenring  to  each  other,  and  the  beantifnl  flower  of  love,  which  has  grown 
ap  in  yonr  hearts,  frill  not  wither  away,  hut  will  bring  forth  a  sweet  relishing 
frnit,  that  yon  may  erjoy  oontinaally :  this  froit  is  the  affection  of  true  friend- 

ahip 

,  Bnt,  to  onr.storv. 

Mr.  Clayton  bad  emigrated  a  good  many  yean  before  fWim  England,  his 
native  oonntry,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  that  region.  He,  amongst 
many,  soon  became  a  trne  American,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  closer  attacbraent 
to  his  new  home,  he  married  a  handsome  daaghter  of  the  South  ;  and  really, 
the  agreeable,  interesting  features  of  Mrs.  Clayton,  though  greatly  affected  by 
the  mercileaa  pressure  of  time,  proved  that  ahe  was  once  a  very  pretty  yonng 
lady,  and  had  a  good  share  of  that  valoable  qnalltj,  which  causes  a  nun^ 
pulse  to  beat  tuxta  aronnd  bis  heart. 

Some  intolerant  neighbors  used  to  call  Ur.  Clayton  an  infidel,  and  to  blame 
him  for  his  eccentricity ;  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  believed  very  little, 
nnleea  he  was  satdsfied  abont  the  matter  by  his  own  conviction. '  The  elema! 
working  of  the  laws  of  nature  was  the  only  fountain  whence  he  would  deduce 
all  tuB  argnmenta  and  reasons;  to  which  he  attributed  the  existence  and 
the  operanng  extern  of  the  whole  nniveise.  He  regarded  the  Bible  merely  as  a 
naefo!  niwal  boi^  and  acknowledged  ita  supremacy  and  divinity  inasmnch  as 
it  teaches  monlity :  the  only  ot^ject,  and  the  Tery  essence  of  all  tbe  laws  of 
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Ood  >nd  man.    To  the  church  ha  did  not  go  at  all;  he  wonld  not  however 

diaami'le  his  wife  and  childrea  Irom  doing  ho,  nor  did  he  care  aboat  it  what 
his  neighbors  said,  for  he  was  oonGrmed  by  ezperienoe  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  altogether  difficult  to  please  the  world  in  any  waj.  He  was  free  in  his 
coQsoience  and  conviction  as  well  as  in  his  doings,  having  adopted  as  a  lidd- 
ing principle  in  all  hia  actions,  not  to  do  anything  wrong,  to  himself  or  to 
Others,  he  followed  his  own  wnjs  nndiatorbed,  and  wished  others  agun  to 
mind  their  oivn  affairs,  and  to  be  happy  in  their  own  belief. 

His  bett«r  half  did  not  agree  with  him  on  tlie  point  of  faith  ;  bat  then  she 
never  made  objectioDS  to  bis  views  or  indalged  in  reproaches,  for  she  knew 
very  well,  that  it  wonld  be  to  no  parpose.  Her  hnsband  in  hia  torn  ocknow' 
ledged  this  forbearance  of  hers,  and  endeavored  to  prove  his  grateful  senti- 
ment, by  an  eqoitoaa  disoretion  oil  everj  point,  that  oould  touch  her  weak 

Ur.  Clayton  eonunenoed  his  raral  porsnits  as  fknner  and  planter  with  very 
moderate  means ;  but  the  genius  of  peace,  hanoony  and  industry  was  reign- 
ing in  his  house  and  brought  prosperity  npon  him.  He  became  the  owner  of 
a  oonsideTable  real  property,  acquired  by  persevering  energy  and  sound 
management,  which  is  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  such  a  mutual  agreement 
and  cooperation,  as  it  was  the  case  with  this  blessed  couple.  Besides  this, 
they  coinpleted  the  education  of  their  children,  with  all  the  attainmeuta  that 
can  be  effected  by  parental  care  and  peoniuary  means. 

The  oldgentleinan  himself,  ax  well  as  his  family,  lived  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  house  of  Mr.  Lafonte,  as  good  neighbors  and  friends.  They  enter- 
tained a  daily  intercourse  without  the  annoying  ceremonies  of  a  modem 


Btj'lish  oompany,  and  er^joyed  their  leisure  hours  in  social  conversation  and 
sion  about  the  evunts  of  their  respeotlvc  spheres  of  activity. 
B  Judith  again,  in  spite  of  her  professed  antipathy  towarda  the  other 


9er,fonnd  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  company  of  Mr,  Clayton, 
that  she  had  formed  a  kino  of  claim  or  privilege  upon  him  as  a  d^ly  companion. 
He,  of  course,  willingly  submitted  to  these  pretensions,  as  they  were  but  Sstter- 
ing  to  his  personality.  The  true  foundation,  however,  of  this  mutaal  confi- 
dence and  good  disposition  towards  each  other  might  have  been  Imd  down  ia 
the  circumstance,  that  both  of  them  were  in  some  wuy  eialted  and  eccenlric. 
Miss  Jndith  was  fond  of  philoeopbioal  reasonings,  and  Mr.  Clayton  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  we  may  add,  both  of  them  were  evidently  regardless  of  the 
opinion  of  others,  oonceming  their  peculiar  notions. 

Mrs.  Clayton  did  not  tronble  herself  to  detect  the  nature  and  the  origin  Of 
this  friendly  sympathy,  and  never  for  a  moment  felt  anything  like  jealoasy,  if 
ahe  found  her  hosband  engaged  in  fervent,  spirited  conversation  with  Misa 
Judith.  She  had  time  enough  to  test  his  fidelity;  and  it  made  her  lau^ 
heartily  many  times  to  hear  their  arguments,  while  listening  to  their  dis- 
course. She  never  told  her  own  opiuion  about  such  philosophical  matters,  not 
becauseshe  had  been  in  want  of  capacity  to  form  any  ideas  about  such  sort  of 
things,  or  in  want  of  talkativeness ;  no,  not  in  the  least,  bat  she  oonadered 
the  matter  out  of  her  sphere,  and  she  was  too  senaihle  to  aspire  to  such  high 
epithets  ss  a  "  lady  of  learning,"  of  elevated  mind  or  of  great  acoomplishments. 
Sne  possessed,  if  not  great,  all  the  necessary  acoomplishments  to  her  vocation; 
for  she  was  satisfied  to  be  called  a  flrst-rate  housekeeper,  a  good  wife,  and  a 
tender  mother. 

A  son,  and  a  daughter,  both  grown  np  already,  were  the  issncs  of  this 
happy  couple;  brought  np  In  a  manner  that  would  be  gratifying  to  any 
parental  feeling. 
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Uaij,  their  dangbter,  had  inherited  all  the  good  qualities  that  we  had  ap- 
pteciated  In  her  mother,  and  was  a  perfect  epe^ng  ukeaess  of  Mra.  Olayton ; 
posseasing,  however,  an  aadeaiable^aayiuitage  in  advanoe  of  her :  that  she  was 
ronng  and  pretty.  People  need  to  t&j :  "  Mary  will  do  honor  to  her  motJiw 
_a  every  partioular,  and  he  ramt  be  a  happy  fellow  who  will  prew  her  to  hii 
heart,  and  call  her  his  own." 

Her  brother  Jan^ee  had  Just  oonolnded  his  stndiee  in  the  hi^er  schools,  and 
leeolved  to  remain  with  his  aged  father  and  be  his  aid  aa  he  was  his  pride 
and  Jof.  He  applied  bimsetf  to  eoonomy,  following  the  wise,  indastrions 
eoorseof  his&ther,  preferring  the  tree,  Bound  and  independent  oonntiy  life  to 
a  ncnt^  and  agitAted  existence  in  the  bnatle  of  a  city.  He  did  not  Kel  any 
ambition  for  the  Aarj  of  holding  an  ofGoe,  nor  did  he  foel  inclined  to  hannt 
the  profits  of  resuass  and  dangerons  speculations.  Besides  his  nsual  occupa- 
tions, he  devoted  himself  asaiduonsly  to  literature :  giited  with  excellent  capa- 
atj  and  manifold  attunmentd  on  the  field  of  knowledge,  he  became  a  distin- 
cnished  scholar.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  never  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  1^ 
his  hands  to  any  work  Chat  presented  itself  in  his  way,  for  he  did  not  think  it 
■nSdent  to  ^ve  the  commaad  to  the  laborers,  bnt,  also,  to  set  them  a  good 
example.  "  Not  ia  get  done  by  another  what  he  oonld  do  himself,  and  never 
to  look  with  tiie  eyes  of  another,"  were  his  prind|:JM.  On  the  field,  as  in 
tbe  garden,  at  the  plongh  or  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  stable  and  wherever  his 
preeence  might  be  wanted,  he  was  there.  Early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night,  r»n  or  shine,  he  knew  no  difference.  Bnt  in  his  hoars  of  leisnre  he 
found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reading  and  writing  abont  the  evils  of  eooial 
life,  the  snbiect  of  which  was  at  that  time  partionlarlj  deserving  of  attention,  as 
it  was  on  the  point  of  undergoing  great  reforms. 

As  to  the  person  of  onr  Jamea,  we  eoold  not  say  that  he  was  of  splendid 
figure  I  his  appearance  was  however  good  enough  to  deserve  a  fHendly  glance 
from  the  eyee  of  any  yoanj  laily.  Berides  these  oharaoteriatio  qualities,  there 
was  something  in  him  of  inexpressible  vsJne,  worth  more  than  the  transitory 
bloom  of  outside  appearonoe,  praotised  now  these  days  to  eminenoe.  It  was 
a  real  treoanre,  an  advantage  to  himself  aa  well  as  to  others — this  oonsiHted  of 
hisnever-oiondedcheerfnlness,  his  temper  was  a  fountain  of  good  jovial  hnmor 
— this  is  the  most  original  and  preoions  quality  of  oar  nstnre,  since  it  cannot 
be  learned  in  school,  nor  booght  for  money :  it  is  a  gift  presented  to  us  on  our 
birthday. 

Being  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Clayton,  we  shall  look  aronnd  now 
vpon  what  there  is  more  worthy  about  his  honse. 


OHAPTEK  V. 

TEK  TWO  LOTEBs  m  isB  SABrnr. 

Is  the  rear  of  Mr.  Clayton's  nice  cottage,  there  was  a  large  and  beantiftil 
nrden  carefully  inclosed  with  a  good  fence  and  symmetrically  laid  ont, 
divided  in  different  sections  and  keot  in  every  part  in  the  best  possible  order. 
It  served  not  only  for  pleasure  and  ornament,  bnt  also  was  of  oonuderaU* 
material  advantage  to  the  family, 
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Onft  part  of  the  gttrdni  wu  derotad  to  tbe  enltnre  of  RniBng  floir<n  and 
•ome  amj  of  omameittal  fkno^  troee;  thia  portioD  was  plaoM  under  the 
partioalar  obarge  of  our  j'onng  fiiend,  Wee  Mary,  aa  chief  aoperinteiideiit. 
Anothar  part  had  been  selected  for  frnit  treea,  and  also  for  the  onltivatiofi  of 
fR^iea  of  ezqoisitelf  delioions  qoalit^,  DDder  tlie  prntofnal  and  osrefbl 
masagement  ca  James.  The  third  section  agua,  airaiiged  with  tlie  greateet 
•ocmomT  and  evident  skill  in  garduilng,  was  resorred  to  tbe  ezolnsire  benefit 
of  ih«  kitoheo.  Mrs.  Olayton  was  hevself  Uie  manager  and  a  very  striet 
(opvintendwit  in  tUs  aKdaa,  and  not  without  suooesB,  to  be  sure,  suiee  tbe 
abaodanee  and  fint-nte  qoalit;  of  the  saottal  prodnoe  of  cabbage,  beets,  tnr- 
nips,  beans,  peas,  rsdUhea,  pa^ey,  oelery,  omons,  potatoes,  carrots,  ebiTes, 
salad,  tmfflee,  aspangas,  cncmnbera,  melons,  strawbernea  and  gooseberries— 
all  tlus  oombineo  had  Tsrily  fnrmshed  a  living  evidence  of  the  abili^  and 
aconracy  of  the  manager. 

In  that  part  of  this  model  garden,  which  had  been  geoeronslj  consecrated 
to  the  delight  and  enjoyment  of  sight  snd  smell — where  a  pietnresque  mis- 
tore  t^  natural  oolore  was  spread  ont  on  the  level  of  bloom  and  verdm^  like 
a  beantifally  painted  ideal  carpet,  trembling  slightly  with  the  a^tstion  of  tbe 
evening  breeze — among  the  various  small  partitions  of  the  flower-beds,  we  see 
two  yonng  persons  rilaotly  mnsing  and  wandering  abonL  (tee  of  th«u  is  a 
young  lady  of  striking  beaoty,  holding  a  fiu«Jy  developed  rose  in  her  band, 
and  pInckiDg  its  leaves  with  ner  pret^  fingers:  the  other  is  a  yonng  gentle- 
man  of  slender  tboagh  manly  stature ;  tbe  ^noe  of  his  eyes  is  &stened 
intently  npoo  his  fair  wHnpanian,  and  seems  to  wait  for  an  answw,  or  to  read 
her  thoDghta  in  the  mimn'  of  her  sinoere  conntenance. 

The  yonng  coaple  here  described  are  not  Mary  and  James,  the  son  and 
dangfater  of  Mr.  OUyton,  as  mi^t  be  sapposed,  but  Fanny  Lafbot*  sod  Harry 
Doffler — both  of  them  are  known  to  us  already. 

How  does  it  happen  that  we  meet  them  here  togethwt 

We  will  ezplun  it  to  onr  readers. 

Fanny  was  the  intimate  friend  and  daily  companion  of  Uary.  ^lese  two 
ehanning  girls,  so  mnch  like  one  anothw  in  a«e,  mind,  and  foetjns,  were 
nnited  In  the  moat  sinoece  affiaotion,  and  nsed  to  nave  their  innocent  pTeasnrea 
and  recreatdons  from  their  very  childhood  np  to  this  time  almost  oninter- 
mptedly  in  company.  They  rejoiced  b^tiier  like  two  toider  nstMs,  and 
made  ihdr  oompiaints  to  each  o^ier  about  snob  little  troablee  and  s«»towb  aa 
they  bad  sranetdmee  to  enoonnter;  oonfidtn^y  opoted  the  secnta  of  tbdr 
pure  hearta,  oonsoling,  animating,  inetmcting  and  advising  each  othw. 

Tmty!  the  a&otion  of  a  Mend  is  holier  and  steadier  than  that  of  a  lover. 

The  most  adored  ot^ect  of  onr  passions  may  forsake  as,  disappoint  and 
even  det«et ;  he  turns  his  a&otionB  to  om-  enemies ;  takes  bis  leave  from  oa 
tenderly,  and  in  the  very  next  moment  he  throws  himself  into  tiie  arms  al 
another;  bnl  a  mnoere  friend  will  never  desert,  never  detect  ns;  he  r^oioea 
in  onr  pleasnree  and  eqjoymente,  sympathizea  in  oor  sorrows,  and  never 
agrees  with  onr  enemies. 

Sooh  is  a  friend. 
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THE  HAEYEST  HOME. 


The  ancieotH  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  agricultural  pur- 
suite,  and  the  uee  of  the  plough.  The  Koman  poet  that  penned 
the  above  emphatic  lines  long  before  the  birth  of  Christianity, 
and  a  little  after  the  period  ■(rfien 

"  H<HDer  wrote,  and  Sappho  ■rnig," 

wae  familiar  with  the  purenite  of  agriculture.  Among  the 
Heathen  deities  we  find  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  cereals,  or 
Com ;  Pomona,  the  goddess  of  fVuit ;  and,  in  those  days  (as  they 
had  no  Temperance  societiee),  they  gave  ns  jolly  old  Bacchus 
for  the  god  of  wine.  From  time  immemorial,  then,  the  peace- 
ful punuit  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil  has  been  the  favorite  em- 
ployment of  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  family ;  and  what  is 
more  gratifying  than  to  look  op  through  time  to  these  remote 
a^^  I  We  must  congratulate  the  country  at  large  at  this  pre 
eeot  writing,  in  this  era  of  ours,  on  the  prospects  of  our  harvest. 
which  will  soon  be  safely  stored  up ;  for  the  statistics  every- 
where give  the  moet  encouraging  accounts  of  the  crops,  and 
the  proepectB  of  an  abundant  yield.  Our  parent  earth  has  been 
mostly  always  prolific  in  her  gifts,  and  like  our  quotation  from 
the  above  poet,  saks  nothing  for  herself.  Never,  for  years, 
have  we  been  so  favored  by  Providence  in  the  plentiful  growth 
ofthe  crops  as  at  the  present  season.  Our  farmers  have  sown 
more  extensively,  too,  than  in  all  former  years.  With  the  fears 
of  the  past  few  years  before  their  eyes,  the  awful  calamities  that 
attended  the  fauures  of  the  crops,  our  farmers  were  determined 
to  place  our  home  markets  bevond  the  reach  of  famine  prices ; 
and  they  have  accomplished  meir  object  with  triumphant  snc- 
cesa.  The  result  is  already  sensibly  felt  in  both  thenome  and 
foreign  market     Flour  and  provisions,  in  general,  have  fallen 


to  a  h>w  figure,  comparativelv  speaking,  ^e  crops  in  Europe 
are  equally  abundant.  In  France,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  m 
Ireland,  and  all  over  the  continent,  their  flourishing  state  is 
loudly  spoken  of  by  the  daily  journals,  so  that  the  "  specula- 
tors" who  have  always  an  itching  for  housing  up  the  grain  ia 
times  of  scarcity,  will  this  year  have  to  direct  their  energies 
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into  some  other  channel.  We  have,  too,  improved  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  a  good  deal ;  we  are  also  improving  upon  inventiona 
Like  steam  and  the  tdegraph,  we  are  "  no  slow  coaches"  in 
tliia  jear  of  grace,  '57.  Our  societies,  fairs,  and  cattle-ehows 
everywhere,  have  given  a  laudable  stimulus  to  this  valuable 
branch  of  art ;  and  the  thirst  for  all  kinds  of  improvement  hag 
grown  up  to  an  ahnost  feverish  emulation.  We  have  borrowed, 
to  be  sure,  much  from  Europe  in  the  shape  of  intelligence  in 
tlie  -construction  of  implements  of  agriculture,  but  our  inventions 
have  already  gained  us  an  acknowledged  reputation  there.  Our 
hay-cutting  machines  have  had  awarded  tnem  their  due  mea- 
sures of  praise  :  and  like  our  yachts,'  our  steamers,  and  all  onr 
fixings,  we  are  decidedly  a  "  go-aJiead  people."  The  discovery 
of  California  has  driven  us  forward  in  advance  a  fall  centtur, 
and  directed  the  channeb  of  commerce  into  a  different  tradL 
The  suhmarine  telegraph  will  startle  us  up  into  a  new  course  of 
hfe ;  and  when  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  opened,  the  Chi- 
nese trade  will  flow  unqnestionably  across,  makmg  New  York 
the  great  highway  of  interoceanic  commerce.  £eland  has  at 
last  got  a  windfall  by  these  changes,  and  the  most  favored  spot 
is  Kerry — Valentia,  a  small  island  on  that  coast,  being  selected 
for  the  stardng  point  of  that  extraordinary  reTolutionist,  the 
Telegraph.  The  natural  channel  of  commerce  must  flow  direct 
into  that  locality,  the  nearest  given  point  to  tlie  American  con- 
tinent. We  glance  cursorily  at  these  facts,  &om  a  considera- 
tion that  commerce  is  a  branch  intimately  connected  with  agri- 
cultni-e.  The  bottoms  of  our  ship  marine  fully  attest  how  our 
farming  flourishes  \  and,  year  after  year,  we  are  rapidly  advanc- 
ing ;  in  fact,  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of 
our  "  public  lands,"  have  rapidly  developed  our  great  power  in 
this  particular  alone  ;  we  say  power,  for  what  is  a  peojtle 
without  the  gitfe  of  the  soil,  through  an  all-wise  Providence  1 
It  is  a  fact,  worthy'of  record,  that  the  poor,  impoverished,  exter- 
minated foreigners,  who  seek  an  asylum  upon  our  shores,  are 
the  workingmen  that  perform  most  of  the  labor  in  our  farming, 
building,  and  railroad  operations.  We  have  the  land  for  the 
labor,  and  only  want  tlie  labor  for  the  land.  Look  at  our 
public  lands  I  It  will  take  centuries  to  draw  out  the  resources 
of  the  soil  of  this  American  Continent — for  we  are  still  in  our 
infancy  as  a  nation.  Look  at  onr  history.  Columbus  in  1493, 
an  adventurous  Genoese,  first  discovered  America,  and  found 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  our  Indian  Aborigines,  a  strange  race, 
who  possess  some  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature,  here. 
That  people  had  nearly  faded  away  from  the  land,  and  now 
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that  Centra!  America  has  become  really  the  "  centre  point  *'  of 
interest,  in  relation  to  commerce  and  trade,  it  is  a  cnriotiE  fact, 
Hie  traces  of  high  civilization  that  are  found  there,  in  the  shape 
of  nuns  and  antiquities,  showing  that  at  one  time  a  people 
possessed  of  high  civilization,  possessed  this  Continent.  Anti- 
qnarians  trace  their  origin — the  Indians — to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  Indian  com,  like  themselves,  is  indigenons  to  tins 
soil.  The  mina  of  Central  America  have  been  explored  by  that 
well  known  tourist,  Mr.  Stevenson,  whose  "  Antiquities  of 
America"  have  gained  him  a  high  celebrity.  "Mummies" 
have  been  found  in  tombs,  of  course  buriea  there,  and  com 
and  grain,  as  is  the  case  in  Egypt,  also  in  the  cemeteries  with 
these  relics  of  a  by-gone  age.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
fori  Ask  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  themselves.  Egyptian  com 
that  has  lain  for  long  centuries  embedded  in  these  tombs  with 
the  mummies  that  are  conotaphed  there,  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  reprodMctdon,  through  the  agency  of  the  soil ;  and  so 
with  onr  Indian  com  here.  We  possess  on  this  Continent  in- 
calculable resources  in  every  shape,  particularly  through  onr 
vast  regions  of  territory — much  of  which  is  yet  nnexplored. 
The  tide  of  emigration  flows  towards  the  "  Far  West,"  and 
there  we  find  our  greatest  landed  proprietor,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  General  Cass,  who  built  up  that  immense  terri- 
tory, by  his  hberality  towards  the  laboring  emigrant.  He  had, 
in  doing  so,  a  far-seeing  mind:  saw  the  advantages  of  en- 
couraging emigration,  ana  had  the  intellect  to  discern  the  ad- 
vantages of  connecting  the  soil  of  the  land  with  the  labor 
market  Michigan,  MiTwanlde,  and  those  great  corn-growing 
countries,  give  us  now  a  large  share  of  the  staple  produce  ot 
this  Union.  Cotton  from  the  South  is  produced  in  a  great 
meaeore  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  factories.  England  would 
starve  without  it.  Its  looms  are  always  "  thirsty  "  for  our  South- 
em  cargoes  consisting  of  this  staple.  Our  granaries,  our  farm- 
yards, as  well  as  om-  cotton  and  rice,  are  the  props  of  our  pros- 
peri^.  We  shall  have  to  record  a  carefully  prepared  digest  of 
the  mil  retoms  and  statbtics  in  onr  next  issue,  and  shall  he 
able  to  compare  not«a  with  the  corresponding  season  of  previ- 
ous years,  which  will  show  a  great  increase,  as  we  beheve,  in 
the  supply,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  prices,  giving  us 
full  markets  and  reasonable  rates.  We  rejoice  to  find  so 
fiourishing  a  prospect  in  this  regard ;  and  though  the  accounts 
of  the  potato-crop  are  somewhat  discouraging,  still  we  have 
every  confidence  in  this  esculent  for  this  year  u&o.  The  people 
always  had  their  festiv^,  in  ancient  ages,  to  celebrate  the 
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"  Harvest  Home,"  We  have  very  properly  adopted  this  cns- 
tom  in  our  own  day,  and  have  onr  "  Thanksgiving  days,"  We 
will  have  double  reason  to  blees  Providence  for  the  g^fta  and 
boontieB  of  the  earth,  on  this  year,  in  our  Uhitbid  States. 


A  HAEVEST  HYMN. 


Swu  on,  «mD«  on,  thoa  untdnal  moon 

^om  joadeF  HeaTen'i  pure,  arare  deej^ 
Otot  tli«M  h«p[7  harvMt  home* 

Night  fondly  9A.dt  to  Mtted  Omo, 
Wliile  we  vho  ahooie  U>  vak«v  ■h*U  ■■og 

With  Bolann  tone  oar  thsnUiil  Isyi 
For  all  the  optilmioe  tiiot  f<eU 

From  Simiiner'i  long  klin»giving  dayi, 
Whose  gfddeti  bMinen  var*  onforied, 
like  boiedictioiu  o'er  the  world. 


VeHl  nng  tlie  Bnn  who  kined  lui  bride, 

Hie  own  dear,  emerald-ajaoUed  Earth, 
With  the  nine  punonate,  bnrninx  1^ 

Ai  when  ehe  eparlded  into  birth ; 
ITor  ceased  Qatil  he  ww  her  sweet, 

Broad  bosom  foil  of  mimnTiring  leaves. 
And  borstiiig  buds  l^at  propheC*  were 

Of  ruby  trait  and  golden  iheaTe* : 
0,  bnnuDg  brid^crooml  what  delight 
Imparadissd  thine  eager  li^t  t 


Well  ling  the  Cloudy  whose  generona  hand* 

Bore  up  thMronis,  brimfol  of  rain: 
And  leaned  them  till  thej  overflowea 

Upon  the  moantain-side  and  plain. 
O,  bow  yoor  dark  eyea  flatbed  with  joy 

In  lightnings,  as  ;e  saw  their  mirth ; 
And  how  yoax  thuoderoiu  Toioes  luxika 

Delighted  o'er  the  thirsty  Earth, 


Who  like  a  bacchanal 
Aad  drink  at  aver;  gli 
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And  fet,  O  Son  and  Olondil  that  broogtd 

8aMt  BdsD  to  tiuB  home  of  oort, 
Bay,  wbst  were  ye  to  Him  who  lent 

Tour  might  t^jta  Hii  immortal  towen  I 
Vbat  \kA  the  Tinble  proob  that  He 

Oq  yonder  battlement*  abov^ 
linntom,  inbeamorelond, 

1b«  Sool,  the  very  Soul  o(  Lot*  I 
To  Him  OUT  chonl  praisea  b« — 
AhntOiTar  of  Bterni^  I 
TSwF  ToBX,  IBST. 


DEMIBE  OP  DISTINGtnSHED  MEN. 


THB  HOK.  JiiMKS  0.  DOBBDT. 

A  I'ATBiOT  of  our  ovn  times,  a  dietiiigniBhed  statesman,  has 
finllen  by  the  hands  of  "  the  grim  monBter."  Daring  his  term  of 
office  in  connexion  with  the  late  government,  he  discharged  his 
dntiea  with  an  ardor  and  fidelity  that  Becnred  for  him  the  entire 
confidence  of  hia  conntry ;  and  hia  private  friends  were  deeply 
and  warmly  attached  to  him.  In  fact,  our  lamented  friend  in 
the  private  circle  of  Bociely  coold  number  hosts  of  those  who 
were  his  opposers  in  pohtics.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
his  native  state,  and  a  constant  and  active  &iend  of  every  mea- 
sure calculated  to  develope  her  reeourcee  and  improve  her  con- 
dition. Bom  in  North  Carolina,  that  state  mourns  the  depar- 
ture of  one  of  her  beet  and  most  gifted  sons. 

THS  LATB  eSEHEBAI.  BOBS. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  lost  one  of  her  noblest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  It  is  felt  as  a  great  public  calamitr,  and  a 
gloom  hangs  over  her  people  because  of  it.  Since  the  death 
of  hie  lady,  General  Buek  nad  labored  under  a  severe  mental 
depreeaion,  and  he  secluded  himself  &>m  socie^  under  the 
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blighting  influence  of  despondency.  This  brought  on  a  Bevere 
illness,  which  seemed  to  have  become  more  than  be  could  bear, 
and  resulted  in  a  premature  termination  of  hia  useful  life.  No 
due  can  be  pven  to  the  myatery,  save  a  letter  which  he  had 
addressed  to  a  friend  in  Kew  Orleans,  ordering  a  tombstone  for 
his  wife,  with  the  inscription : 

"  BlMMd  are  th*  pnra  in  hwrtj  for  thej  ihftU  tM  God." 

BEBAH&RB. 

It  is  always  a  melancholy  task  to  be  compelled  to  record  the 
death  of  the  good. 

"  Nihil  da  mortoii  uin  bouam." 

Nothing  about  the  dead,  save  what  is  good.  "Within  the  last 
few  weeks,  we  have  had  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  some  very  emi- 
nent men.  Beranger,  the  great  popular  poet  and  lyric  bard  of 
France,  has  passed  away.  He  was  highly  popular  among  the 
masses,  and  his  songa  were  composed  tor  the  people.  He  was 
much  endeared  to  them.  He  never  fawned  upon  tne  aristocracy 
whom  he  satirized,  and  his  patriotism  was  unsullied.  E!e 
added  to  the  immortality  of  the  Great  Napoleon  by  his  verses ; 
and  when  he  was  chained  to  a  rock  at  St.  Helena  his  devoted- 
nees  was  doubly  more  towards  tiie  first  Emperor.  Beranger 
was  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  19th  of  AugnBt,  1780,  in  the  house  of 
hi£  grandfather,  who  was  a  t^or.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
a  poet  by  nature. 

A  poet  is  bom  a  poet ;  an  orator  is  made  an  orator ;  and  so 
was  Beranger  formed  a  poet  by  nature.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  F&mincourt,  near  Peronne.  His  education,  however, 
was  intrusted  to  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  who  brought 
him  up.  He  was  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  French  Baa- 
tile,  and  shortly  afler  that  memorable  event,  he  left  Paris  for 
Peronne,  to  reside  with  an  aunt,  who  kept  a  hotel  in  one  of  tlie 
faubourgs.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  printing-office  of  M.  Laiane,  and  learned  there  the 
first  principles  of  orthography  and  language.  His  vocation  as 
asong-writerwas  first  brought  ont  in  1813,  when  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  society  called  "  Caveau,"  He  was  a  tme  patriot, 
and  died  covered  with  honors. 

IiABLAOHS. 

Lnigi  Lablache,  the  distingni&bed  basso  vocalist,  died  recently 
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at  Paris.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  6th  December,  1794. 
As  an  artist,  his  powers  were  nnrivalled ;  and  he  performed 
before  the  greatest  entice  of  the  present  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Conservatory  in  Naples,  and  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist  in  his  line  at  a  very  early  age.  His  career  is  a 
living  history.  He  won  his  laurels  before  every  court  in 
Europe. 

EnOERE  BUB. 

This  distingniebed  noveliet  has  also  passed  to  eternity.  As  a 
patriot,  bk  repntation  was  nnsuUied ;  and  his  works  stand  emi- 
nently high  in  the  walks  of  literature.  His  socialist  predilec- 
tions tarnished  somewhat  his  fame ;  but  his  great  mind  was 
Btill  unclouded,  and  be  was  to  France  what  Dickens  is  to  Eng- 
land— a  graphic  delineator  of  the  passing  events  of  the  day. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  Sue  of  his  own  time,  but  he  was  con- 
trolled by  religion  ;  he  bad  none  of  the  fiery  impulses  that  run 
riot  through  socialistic  doctrines  in  France,  and  everywhere 
that  this  system  has  taken  root.  In  losing  Sue,  literature  has  a 
heavy  loss,  and  France  is  deprived  ot  one  of  its  brightest 
"  stars  "  as  a  novelist 
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JENmE  JUNE'S  DETTEES.^ 

UIX  IH  THE  OOtniTBT  AND  LmS.Dt  TOWV. 


Dc^B  Rkthw:— After  &  Img,  pleaMot  vidt  in  the  oonntrT,  hero  I  am, 
htak.  win  in  this  Imiy,  blustering  dt; ;  and  if  it  'were  not  for  uie  prospect  at 
fVecn^nl,  a  gnud  Mlet,  end  loanj'  otiier  oioe  thinn  too  nnmerone  to  man- 
tien,  I  ibonld  aigh  for  w  old  thnnte  in  the  Pine  Orove,  and  a  peep  at  its 
bdoTed  and  never-to-be-fo^ottcn  Inmates.  I  need  to  love  New  York  deark. 
with  its  never-filling  nipiJy  of  norattf  and  exdtemont  ite  varietj  of  wondezfnl 
Mwi^^enL  its  n>)«idid  etorea,  taloMu,  hotels,  and  tiie  ever  fresh,  baoyant, 
aetm  Bpirtt,  mieh  obaRMterixM  the  growth  of  our  ^onug  dtj.  Bat  a 
change  •eema  to  haveeome  over  mj  mind.  Brown  stone  hoosee  and  "  Stew- 
art's lateet  Ht7le"hjiTenoohanDsfiwmenow.  I  oonld  even  forego  m;  morning 
n^),  and  eat  breakfiut  at  seven,  iikstead  of  nine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  breathe 
ilte  sweet  breath  d  garden  and  meadow,  and  once  more  hear  lite  west  wind 
ring  ite  nadve  hymn  throng  the  pine  trees. 

Some  people  im^ne  thraa  \t  a  great  advantage  in  living  in  tiie  d^,  be- 
Muae  th«7  oon  fM.  tiie  daily  pi^ere  direct  from  the  press,  and  the  ma^a&nei 
and  weeluj  penodioale  freah  from  the  hands  of  the  publisher ;  In  seemg  all 
the  new  dogere,  daneers,  and  dramatio  artists ;  and  finally,  in  being  able  to 
attend  leotnrea,  viewing  the  wodu  of  oor  beet  painters,  and  keep  posted  on 
whatever  there  is  of  novelty  in  soienoe  or  art.  These  aoqnisibona  to  onr 
ftmd  of  knowledge  are  rated  mooh  beywkt  theJr  legitimate  value,  for  in  New 
York  bnt  little  opportuiity  is  allowed  for  examin^Mi  and  oritidsm. 

Nowhere  are  books,  newspapers,  and  periodioaln  so  thoroughly  read — so 
eameetly  disenssed,  and  weighed  with  snch  impartial  judgment,  as  in  an  in- 
telligent ooontiy  &mily.  "  Mdl  day "  is  a  gaU  day :  tea  must  be  harried  a 
little,  to  insure  the  pleasant  walk  or  ride  to  the  village.  The  packages  of 
letten  and  newspapers  are  seized  as  a  treasnre,  and  carried  home  to  be  read 
alond,  oommented  on,  and  to  fomish  food  for  strong  and  vigorous  thonghL 

In  the  dty,  on  the  contrary,  the  listless  members  of  a  family  groap^  "  drop 
in"  to  the  breakfast  room  one  by  one,  from  nine  to  ten  o'dook,  Duigaidly  dis- 
onw  their  oc^be  and  em,  and  inqoire  if  the  morning  p^>eta  contain  ''any- 
thing new."  The  "spicy  items  (i.  e.,  disgosting  scanda])  are  generally  looked 
at  u»  marriage  and  tMatric*]  column  glanced  over,  and  the  ptwers  thrown 
aode.  As  fbr  the  reviews,  where  are  they  eo  read  and  vaiaod,  as  in  the 
«U  ofntf^hain,  upon  the  mstio  seats  nnder  the  vride-spreading  beech,  maple, 
and  pine  tfeee  of  onr  mrsl  homes  t    Nowhere,  I  am  sore. 

Bnt  this  is  not  the  prindpal  reason  why  country  life  is  preferable  to  "  liv- 
ing in  town.*'  In  the  city  there  is  no  true  domestic  life :  people  are  dther 
too  poor  or  too  rich ;  most  of  them  cannot  afford  pleasant  homes,  and  there- 
five  pleasures  are  sought  ontdde  of  home,  and  are  generally  of  the  most  hnrt- 
ftal  tendency.  Many — too  many — ohildreD,  both  rich  and  poor,  are  bron^t 
np  in  the  city  without  natural  parental  influences,  and  they  early  imbibe  ej- 
penKve  habits  and  vicious  tastes.  None  of  the  delightlol  associations  of  rural 
lift  ding  about  thdr  memory  of  home.    As  to  a  home,  they  appear  to  bars 
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BO  honM  The  Btreet,  tiie  tiMA^  the  bilUard-room,  ^  fuUcnable  nioon, 
or  periiuM  mora  oljeatioaable  nwrU,  aMin  to  form  irrenatihl«  sttnkctton  to 
oar  7011U1.  Dntj  to  parsota,  if  perfonned  at  all,  is  done  with  relactaDocL  not 
ehearfdneai,  and  tssj  coinpAC^  u  prefttred  to  tiut  of  tiirir  parent*  aod  au- 
ten ;  U17  oUier  adTioe  u  reoeired  witti  &Tor,  while  theirs  is  rcjfeoted.  Not 
K>  with  ootmtry  ohildrea ;  thej  generallr  revere  their  parent*  and  th^ 
homei.  The;  runembw  with  pleiMiire  the  flower-gardoi,  the  haneatrfield, 
and  the  orohard.  The  cosy,  Bodal  winter  eyeniDgB,  mailed  by  applee  and 
aider,  and  merrj  gamea ;  the  hand-ded  and  the  steep  bin,  near  the  soho<^ 
honiet  which  flgared  so  largely  in  childhood,  and  the  llttie  "  Katie,"  with 
pretty  Une  «7ea,  who  shyly  eonsoDted  to  ride  home  with  "  WtHtcs"  ud  was 
tipped  ont  in  the  anow,  Jnst  irtien  the  Tomig  mllant  was  most  anzjoos  to 
prove  U>  tfcll]  as  steersman.  Later  stiU,  the  Tulage  "  tingiDK  aehod ;"  the 
anzie^  to  know  irtiether  ahe  woold  be  there:  the  return  home  by  momr 
b0^  which  commMioed  in  a  romp,  then  enlMued  Into  a  lingering  wallt,  and 
terminated  in  wUapere  at  Oie  garden-gate,  and  a  prMwiTe  of  the  nand— pw- 
hape  oT  the  sweet  Bps,  which  sent  the  warm  blood  to  the  heart,  and  made  tt 
beat  with  a  strength  and  pnilty  of  emotion,  not  oconprchended  %  the  abenvd 
oranbination  of  wine,  dmrs,  and  aflMaUon,  whiin,  in  pait,  make  up  our 
metropoUtan  "  eiqtdBite.'' 

Now,  I  dare  say,  yon  are  lao^iing  at  my  sndden  oithnriasm  for  the  or^ 


and  say,  "OhI  ah,  Hue  Jennie,  I  even  t^ere  is  Dome  reason  for  this; 
K»Debody  baa  been  aseifting  yon  m  tc^g  tniah  anew  view  of  dcxneetia  life." 
'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  editi^winly  my  native  good  sense,  developed  mider  1 
&vorabIe  dnnimBtanoes.    Bnt,  I7  the  way,  though  I  haven't  a  love  story  irf 
my  own,  I  have  one  to  tdl  about  another,  which  will  be  a  gieat  deal  mom 


I,  but  I  will  tell  yoQ  all  about  it,  sod  leave  yon 


by — i,  who  am  afraid  of  cowb.  and  thon^t  the  opera  the  only  thing  wortli 
living  for.  Yon  shake  yonr  editorial  Iiecia  with  a  look  of  pnwKmd  wisdom, 
and  say,  "OhI  ah,  Mies  Jenni     '  .        ■  ,      ., . 

K»Debody  baa  been  aseifting  yot 
'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  editi»'-—c 
&vorabIe  diounetanoes.  Bnt^  \ 
my  own,  I  have  one  to  tdl  abon 
intereeting. 

Bne  Hawthorn — I  presmne  yo 
to  yon  in  my  last  letter— well, 
absard  thing,  in  mv  opinion,  bol 
to  Judge  fbr  yonrscdf. 

Yon  remanber  the  pai^  at  S<]i)lr«  Harrow^,  in  honor  ttf  thcdr  eon's  virit 
home ;  also,  the  &ot  of.  his  being  aaoompanied  by  a  rich  and  handscnne 
frieud,  who  had  jnst  retnmed  from  Enrqpc;  and  the  abeord  way  in  which 
Bne  dressed  heis^,  like  a  real  "Hadge  Wildfire;"  and  how,  in  epiie  of  It, 
the  gentleman  appeared  to  be  exoeedingty  taken  with  her.  This  reoolleotioD 
is  necessary  to  the  oomfflenoement  of  my  story.  After  that  party,  nothing 
mmstial  ooonrred  for  a  week.  Sne  and  1  wand»ed  the  same  as  ever  throngf 
the  woods  and  over  the  UUs, — pressed  flowers,  made  pies  (each  pie*),  drove 
the  little  pony-ohaiae  down  to  the  viUaga,  read  the  ptfiers  to  Uncle  Ebeneaer 
and  Annt  Jemsha,  and  exchanged  a  mass  of  IdMS  soffldent  for  a  down 
modem  philosophical  novels.  I  coold  not  help  notitnng,  howerw,  a  decided 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  my  friend  Sne.  Bhe,  who  had  always  he«i  ot- 
thudastio  in  favor  fS  the  "  flreedom"  and  "  absenoe  of  oonventioiial  restnint 
and  forms"  found  in  the  conntry ;  had  vowed  over  and  over  that  she  would 
"  never  live  in  a  city" — never  be  a  alave  -to  faahlon,  or  what  "  Mn.  Ctnmdv" 
itill  say ;  wonld  rather  marry  a  '^  noble,  whole-sonled  badwoodsman,  who 
had  never  seen  the  nm  set  bevond  a  prairie."  than  one  of  your  "  ftlae,  af- 
fected, miserable  d^-bred  dandies,  whoee  highest  thou^t  centred  in  the  tie 
of  his  cravat."  Thu  extravagant  democratic  and  repncdioan  Sue  aU  at  onoa 
began  to  aympsUiiie  with  the  "  bit^ier  reflnemrat,"  the  "JntaUeatoal  trate," 
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lb«eomMsed  "simplicity and  ele^Bnce  of  mHnner,"  "the  flatteiing  defereaoe 
to  our  sex,"  manifested  bj  the  thoronKh-brad  oitj  gentlemtui, — the  advantage 
of  Iitenu7  and  artistio  society ;  and  finally  (after  a  call  from  Deaoon  Ain»- 
lie's  only  son  and  heir  ono  evenitiK),  she  condemned  the  "stopidity"  and 
"  boorishneas"  of  "  young  men  who  have  always  lived  In  the  oountiy." 

That  rather  aatonished  me.  I,  however,  eaid  nothing,  bnt  continned  to 
observe  the  gradoal  and  entire  ehange,  and  very  soon  disoovered  the  OftOM 
whieh  had  oraated  snob  a  revolntion  in  Miaa  Bae's  ideas. 

The  next  day  after  the  call  from  Deacon  AinaUe'a  eon  was  Saturday,  and 
when  we  had  performed  onr  share  of  the  work,  viz.,  amuiged  the  parlora, 
lulled  the  flower  vasea,  and  prepared  one  or  two  extra  bonqaets,  Sne  pro- 
poeed  oarrving  onr  sewing,  drawing,  and  writing  materiaU  to  the  "pavi- 
lion," and  having  a  "nioe  time,"  all  alone  by  oorselvee.  This  was  joyfiilly 
acoeded  to,  and  we  were  soon  pleasantly  ensconced  in  onr  iavorite  retreat, 
toA  deep  in  the  m^ateriee  of  "  ahading,  perBpecttve,"  etc. ;  listening  between 
whilee  to  the  ddioioos  oonoord  of  sweet  sounds  aronnd  ns,  or  conversing  in 
low  mnnnnia  which  harmoniied  with  the  thonghts  (Digested  by  snob  a 

"  I  love  trees,"  said  Sue ;  "  they  always  make  me  feel  holy,  devotionii,  and 
religions ;  thc^  snggeet  beantiftal  thonghts  of  immortality  and  a  InCore  Ufe. 
They  are  to  noble  in  their  aspiratdons,  so  strong  and  st«adiast  in  purpose,  so 
gratefol  in  their  beanty  and  verdure,  so  gentle  and  nnobtnirave,  in  the  ofi^ 
of  tiieir  Te&esbinK  shade  and  protection  ^ike  to  all  who  choose  to  aviUl  tbem- 
eelvea  of  it,  and  that  I  sometimes  think — "  she  continned,  her  eyes  snfibBing 
into  a  genUe  moistore,  and  I  looked  np  bewildered  at  thu  new  phase  in  my 
laogbter  and  mischief-loving  Bne. 

At  that  moment  my  eye  eanght  the  movement  of  male  flgnres  at  a  distanca 
aiBoag  the  treee,  and  I  interrupted  Bne  with : 

**  Good  graoioQS,  Sae  I  who  are  those  gentlemen  coming  towards  the  Tar 
TiKonl" 

Bne  «tttted  as  if  etnick  by  an  electric  shock,  glanced  in  the  dfrectj<w  iiuH- 
oated,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is  Sqnire  Harrison  Irvine." 

"  Yes,  bnt  who  is  (he  other  f  "  Perhaps  his  Mend,  Hi.  Randolph,"  said 
Sne. 

"Oh,  oertaiolyl  How  stnpid  I  was  to  wonder  what  has  brought  them 
back  to  I^ne-Appieville,  and  how  long  they  are  going  to  Stay.  Alanyiate, 
tb^  will  be  able  to  tell  ns  all  the  city  news ;"  and  the  next  moment  the  gen- 
tlemen were  on  the  steps  of  onr  rustio-bower,  and  shaking  handsaa  if  weliad 
been  acquainted  for  years. 

Somehow,  Hr.  Bandolpb  and  Bne  managed  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  genera]  conversation,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  highly  interesting  tite- 
i-tiU.  Hr.  Harron  and  I  discovered  a  number  of  mntntJ  acquaintances,  and 
he  was  soon  busy  t«lling  me  who  had  arrived  In  town  ;  how  every  one  was 
In  love  with  the  witching  Mrs.  John  Wood,  and  regretted  that  she  did  not 
All  a  longer  engagement  How  the  Academy  of  Music  was  flonrishing  with 
promenade  conoerta  at  26  cents  S  head.  How  Broadway  was  being  clean- 
ed, and  everybody  anticipating  a  brilliant  season,  and  many  other  thmga  not 
worth  relating,  bnt  interesting  to  an  absentee.  Finally,  he  said,  that  having 
B  few  dm*  Idaure,  he  and  his  friend  bad  concluded  to  spend  them  at  hia 
ftther's  honae,  intimadng  that  ita  pronmitv  to  the  temporary  residence  of 
(me  or  two  yoin^  ladles,  astristed  greatly  in  the  development  of  his  filial  a&eo- 
tioo. 

While  dtatting  with  Hi.  Harron,  I  had  an  ezoeOent  chance  to  observe  the 
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maimer  of  Sue  wiQi  her  new  Mead,  Mr.  Bandolph.  I  hsve  Baid  he  waa  ft 
handsome  man,  but  not  at  all  accordjng  to  Sae'e  preTionsIf-eipreaBed  ideas 
of  beautj ;  wMob,  acoording  to  a  natural  contradiction  in  little  people,  had 
always  been  of  the  tall  nugnificeDt  order.  Mr.  Randolph,  on  tbe  contrary, 
was  of  the  medium  nze,  with  a  alight  elegant  form,  and  a  certUB  oareleeB 
grace  of  manner,  which  when  he  obose,  could  be  eiobanged  for  an  eameet- 
neea  ezoeedingl;  flattering  to  the  peraon  whom  he  might  address.  His  faoe 
was  lather  too  square  in  its;  outline,  bat  possessed  a  strdght,  faoltless  noea, 
and  was  illuniued  bj  a  pair  of  deep  unfathomable  eyes  of  the  darkest  biue, 
BQjmoonted  bv  a  noble  head,  with  clnstering  waves  of  rich  cheatnat  hair 
thrown  book  &om  the  brow  and  temples.  Imagine  this  dangerous  individnal 
in  direct  prozimitv  to  Bae,  Ms  breath  mingling  with  the  color  whiob  came 
and  went  in  her  delicate  cheek,  his  hand  looking  as  thoagh  it  would  have  given 
worlds  to  reat  on  thoee  dark  clustering  curls,  and  the  whole  depth  of  those 
wonderfal  ejes  searching  for  Sue's,  whioh  were  obstinately  bent  on  the  gronud. 
Ima^ne  this,  and  then  tell  me  if  I  did  not  do  right  (not  being  certain  of 
his  nltmiate  intentions)  to  break  np  the  chaim  by  sn^esting  that  it  was 
"tea-time,"  and  would  the  gentlemen  accompany  as  to  the  house!  Of  coorao 
they  would,  and  did,  although  Mr.  Randolph  and  Sue  appeared  utterly  indif- 
ferent as  to  their  &te  in  regard  to  "  taking  tea."  Nevertheleea,  the  sight  of 
the  cheerful  eating-room  with  the  windows  thrownopeuon  the  shaded  lawn, 
the  table  spread  so  bountifully,  and  lozuriating  in  the  finest  of  dsmaak,  the 
brighteat  of  old-iaahioned  silver,  and  the  very  quaintest  of  antique  china, 
might  have  added  a  oharm  where  none  woe  needed ;  and  Ur.  Harron  private- 
ly told  me,  "  it  was  the  oosiest  and  most  ei\joyable  looking  tba  he  had  ever 

Now,  lam  not  going  to  tell  you  what  we  did  after  tea;  itis  enou^to  say, 
Ur.  Harron  and  I  leit  Sue  and  Mr.  Randolph  in  a  close,  and  no  doobt,  in- 
tereeting  conversation,  as  it  was  conducted  in  quiet  low  .whisperB.  SOT 
can  I  repeat  the  conversation  which  Soe  and  I  indulged  in  until  long  afler 
the  small  hoars,  for  it  would  make  my  letter  too  long,  ^d  beudes,  it  isn't  beat 
to  tell  gentieraen,  espedaLy  editors,  everything. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  friendstup  ripens  in  the  oountry,  when  the 
parties  have  inclmation  and  leisure.  In  the  space  of  twenty-£>ar  hours  it 
was  "  Sue"  and  "  Gharlea,"  "  Frank"  and  "  Jennie,"  inatead  of  the  formal 
"Mr."  and  "  Miss."  Every  hoar  in  the  day,  Mr.  Charles  Randolph  foond 
some  particular  excuse  for  calling  at  "  Pine  Grove,"  and>  Sue  donned  her 
"bloomer"  and  walked  with  bim,  rode  with  him,  and  sketched  nnder  his 
direction,  until  I  found  myself  completely  out  out  and  compelled  to  take  re- 
fiige  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Frank  Harron. 

That  Toung  genUeman  did  not  play  the  agreeable  half  so  well  as  his  friend. 
He  scolded  and  lectured  me,  swd  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  wear- 
ing such  treineodons  hoops  and  long  dreasee;  wondered  how  a  sensible  girl 
could  care  so  mach  forthefolliesof  &shionable life,  forunhealthy  excitements 
and  stupid  Mvolities.  Said  he  would  not  spend  his  life  in  the  oity  for  the 
'world.  As  soon  as  poedble  he  meant  to  go  and  take  charge  of  a  farm,  npon 
whiob  his  father  was  now  building  him  a  house,  and  then  if  he  oonld  find  a 
Trife,  sweet,  loving,  and  intelligent,  who  cared  nothing  for  oity  pleasnree,  why 
then — bnt  he  supposed  that  would  be  iftiposaible, 

I  assured  him  that  it  would  be,  and  he  left  in  a  "  huff,"  though  what  on 
earth  that  was  for  I  could  not  imagine,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sit  out  a  whole 
ireaTy  two  hours,  until  Sue  appeared  ready  to  retire,  when  we  both  beoame 
imoomfortably  silent  and  went  to  sleep  without  speaking  a  word. 
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Tlie  next  daj  was  the  fourth  of  their  vidt,  and  five  o'dock  found  them  m 
qkiiaI,  lounging  on  the  ihadj  side  of  the  piAssa.  8ae  proposed  a  walk  np  the 
cliff  to  see  the  ran  set  from  ft  point  wiiion  they  had  not  yet  Tiaited,  to  which 
both  esgerij  BHsented,  Mr.  Frank  having  prerionslj  made  his  p«ace  with  me 
hj  a  vary  hamble  apolog;  for  his  abrapt  exit  the  evening  before.  We  were 
Boon  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  started  in  our  osnal  order,  Sae  and  Ohariea 
ahead,  and  Prank  and  I  bringing  np  the  rear.  Of  oonree  we  oommenoed 
qaarreljtng  immediately,  and  tMs  time  about  the  shape  of  a  leaf  wbioh  grew 
with  a  pretty  flower,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  stream  which  skirted  the  meadow 
before  reaching  the  woods.  Frank  provrtUn^y  insisted  that  he  was  alwayi 
right,  and  to  prore  it  in  this  particnlar  instance,  travelled  off  bswards  the 
stream  in  queetion,  in  spite  of  my  assnmioes  that  the  stm  would  hare  set 
before  we  reached  the  top  of  the  oliff ;  and  not  content  with  finding  the  leaf 
and  having  oonlar  demonstration  that  he  was  tMwur  for  once,  made  me  dt 
down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  in  a  dreadttaily  snaky  looking  place,  while  be 
waded  abont  trying  to  find  a  certain  "speramoi"  of  a  flower  which  I  was 
perfectly  sure  oocld  not  be  fonnd  in  that  loealitj.  6ure  enoogb  he  oonld  not 
find  it,  and  seemed  qnite  indifferent  to  the  bet  of  having  wasted  so  mndi 
time  as  well  as  oihaoating  mv  patience.  He  compensated  me  somewhat, 
however,  by  being  very  amnsing  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  we  reached  the 
sanuntt  of  Uie  cUff  lost  as  the  son  sank  in  a  blaze  of  ^OTy  behind  an  oppositA 
ridge.  Its  hght  fell  full  on  Sue's  face,  as  we  suddenly  discovered  Ihera  sitting 
on  a  flat  piece  of  rock  at  our  right  hand,  and  I  thonght  her  oonntenanoe  woro 
a  remarkably  onrioos  eiprsasion,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more  color  in  her 
cheeks  than  was  neocesary  or  nsnal. 

Frank  tnmed  qniokly  to  me  and  saHi,  "  Yon  don't  want  to  rart,  do  yon  I 
Oome  with  me,  I  want  to  show  yoa  an  extraordinary  ravine  off  In  that  direc- 
tion,'' pdnting  to  where  the  ^ond  lay  perfectly  level  for  half  a  mile.  I 
began  to  coi^eoinre  that  lotatlAiTig  was  going  on,  and  I  reAued  to  stir. 

"That's  ri^t,"  said  6ne,  "don't  go,  Jennie;  Frank  has  dedgns  apon  yon, 
there  is  no  ravine  within  a  mile  to  my  certain  knowledge." 


aid.  "  Frank,  1 
io,"  rephed  Fi 


Ohsrles  Bandolph  now  looked  np  with  an  exoeedingly  "  happv  ezprcMion," 
—  '  --"  ""      Vdid  yon  see  a  rocket  go  off  as  yon  camenp  Hteouffl" 
Frank,  with  a  perfectly  innocent  afr. 

"  Ah  I  you  missed  it  then ;  it  was  beantifD],  went  str^^t  itp,  and  briAe 
Into  a  tboQsand  stars." 

"Dear  mel"  ^acnlated  I,  "how  provoking,  that  all  comet  from  Frank's 
stupidity  in  persisting  in  finding  all  sorts  of  absordilaes  in  all  sorts  of  oat  <tf 

the  way  pi "  "^  -  '    '       '  .--.-.-    -._-..-.-  .i.  ^ ._ 

Jnst  like  h 

Nobody  rq>Iied  to  this,  bnt  6ne  ani!  Chadea  smiled  at  each  other,  while 
Frank  capered  roond  in  the  wildest  state  Imaf^nable,  cntting  np  all  sorts  ot 
ontio^  and  trying  to  make  me  join  in  his  frolic.  Not  sedog  any  particnlar 
joke,  I  began  to  feel  slightly  indignant,  which  Sne  pwodving,  she  rose  and 
proposed  returning  borne,  as  it  woald  ba  ttUs  the  tea  honr. 

Coming  down  the  cliff,  my  onriceitygotthebetterof  me,  andldettfmined 
to  find  ont  the  secret  (if  there  was  oiu)  of  Ur.  Prank's  onrioos  behavior,  and 
the  roc&et.  It  was  nselees  for  him  tS  say  there  was  no  secrat ;  I  knew  there 
was,  and  advised  him  to  t«ll  me,  because  if  be  did  not  Bne  vroiild  that  night, 
and  then  he  wootd  lose  the  credit  of  being  good-natnred. 

Finally,  after  being  teased  for  some  tinui,  he  asked  what  t  thonght  of  See 
udUc.  Bandog bdngengaged  to  tMmamedl    "Engased  to  be  manwd!" 
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the  Tery  idea  took  away  my  braatt.  "ImpoMlblo,''  arid  I,  "tlty  hftv*  on^f 
been  aoqn^ted  for  ^fintr  dayBl" 

It  WM  DftTertlielMB  true,  Frank  nid.  Ur.  Bandolph  faad  been  smittai  tlM 
very  flnt  eTanlng  he  but  Bne,  spite  of  her  oDtraseooB  dreas,  aod  he  had 
«oine  book  ezpreidy  to  punoe  the  aoqnamtanoe ;  had  Men  deeper  and  deqwr 
in  love  eveayinomentiiiDtdloDthemonungofthefbQrth  day  he  bad  expressed 
hla  intention  of  "speaking  to  herj*'  as  he  oonld  "  endure  it  no  longer."  He 
had  jOTftilly  sdced  the  ooMMon  asbrded  by  Qt^  walk  up  the  cliff,  and  aereed 
npon  the  roehtt  ae  a  dsoal  to  Frank  liiat  he  had  made  the  desperate  adreD- 
ton  and  arriTed  at  a  ftvoraUe  teratinatifni.  This  tben  was  the  teoret  of  onr 
delays  and  qoarreb,  a  pnrpoaed  plan  to  give  them  time. 

"  Happy  MOTr,"MiitiiinedEnok;  "be  is  as  rich  as  Onsane  and qnite inde- 
pendent, the  Ibrtniwirf  a  deoeosed  moUMT  bring  settled  on  him,  besides  bdog 
in  partiwrBUp  ^th  his  fother,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  saooesftal  merohants 
In  New  Yoi^;  togetheF,tkey  ooonpy  a  splendid  residenoe  in  Fonrteenth  street 
and  enpport  a  fine  establishment  carriage,  and  dl  that  sort  ^  thing,  yon 
know/ 

Was  it  poerible  I  I  oonld  not  believe  it  to  be  tane,  my  sweet  wild  flower 
trsnsphated  into  the  eiotJo  of  a  rare  oity  oonservatOT?,  Would  she  be  hap- 
pier, snbjeeted  to  the  cold  and  ooreleee  arlljoisni  of  heartless  worldlings, 
than  as  the  idolized  pet  of  a  circle  of  which  she  wbb  the  very  light  and  life  ?  I 
feared  not.  But  yet  some  amtmg  them  would  appreciate  her  beanty,  her 
qidck  seiudbitity  which  was  almost  genios,  while  ^  the  deToti<Bi  of  her  hne- 
band  I  had  no  donbt.    Tea,  she  wonid  be  happy. 

Yon  ean  imagine  what  a  state  I  was  in,  and  how  anzloiu  1  was  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  Sae ;  I  had  to  promise,  however,  not  to  betray  fYank, 
bnt  to  w^t  imtil  Soe  gave  me  her  confidence.  This  1  felt  convinced  wonld 
not  be  very  long,  and  therefbre  landed  and  chatted  with  what  energy  I 
oonld  muster  until  Diearty  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  retired  to  the  locon  oconpied 
by  fine  and  nmelf. 

It  was  a  deUoiotu  moonlight  night,  and  afler  direattng  myself  of  part  of 
mj  elotbing:  I  pnt  on  a  Sght  wrapper  and  drew  a  chair  by  the  open  window 
to  wait  nntil  Boe  oame.  In  abont  half  an  hour  the  door  opraed  gently,  and 
ehe  ^tpeared,  not  my  wild,  wilAiI,  petted  Sne,  bnt  calm  and  almost  nneartbly 
in  her  whit«  lovelinees.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  excess  of  happiness  had 
already  subdued  that  qniok  bnoyont  spirit,  anti  that  a  few  short  hours  had 
changed  the  wayward,  sonny-hearted  girl,  into  the  thocghtftil,  loving  woman. 
Dear  me  I  I  felt  almost  eSniA  of  ever  ooming  nnder  snch  an  inflnenoe,  and 
wondered  if  I  oonld  be  bronght  to  "  love,  honor,  and  ofitfy  "  any  man. 

I  knew  Sne's  heart  was  too  hll  to  speak ;  she  moved  from  one  object  to 
another  in  the  room,  t&king  off  rings  (all  bnt  one,  a  anperb  diamond  whieb  I 
had  never  noticed  on  her  hand  before)^  bracelets,  and  watoh,  and  finally  posh- 
ing back  her  wealth  of  hair  from  her  temples,  advanced  to  the  window  where 
I  eat  rocking  with  a  peiftot  asamnption  of  nnoonsoionsnees.  Leaning  ova 
■otbattheni^bresse&nnedher  brow,  she  said  scdUy:  "Ii  it  not  a  lovely 
evening,  Jennie  f 

"Very,"  said  I.  Hnman  nature  oonld  stand  it  no  longer,  and  throwing 
ber  arms  rotrad  my  neck,  she  whispered :  "Ohi  Jennie,  I  am  so  happy.  I 
do  not  love  yon  any  leas,  bnt  I  love  everybody  more  for  loving  him,  he  la  so 
good,  so  kind,  tliat  it  seema  to  me  my  heart  will  bnrat  with  excess  of  hai^- 
neas." 

Poor  drfld,  Itwaa  very  well  I  had  reorived  a  somewhat  more  hidd  expla- 
natiffli  from  Frank  or  I  shonU  not  have  been  mnoh  the  wiser,  for  the  inoobe- 
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rant  lentenoeB  which,  iriOt  the  hAUnoioatioii  oommon  to  lorera,  Bh«  imaged 
oontaioed  sU  the  neceesorj  infonnatjon.  "To  think  that  one  so  noble^ 
■o  superior,  should  stoop  to  a  ^rl  like  m*,"  stie  continned,  with  an  exhibition 
of  hnmilitj  for  which  I  must  oonfeis  I  waa  not  prepared,  "  when  he  oonld 
marrr  the  higheet  lad;  in  the  land." 

"  Well,"  I  eaii,  "  he  ia  rather  good-lookioe,  but  — "  "Oh  1  Jennie,"  inter- 
rupted Sne,  "howconyoDsaf  ratlt«r  good-looking;  jon  must  confess  he  is 
the  handsomest  man  yon  ever  saw,  and  then  he  drasea  with  snoh  exqniaita 
taste." 

"  He  deeeryes  no  credit  for  that,  it's  the  work  of  a  neat  tailor.  But  the 
idea  of  jonr  thinking  it  a  oondesoeneion  in  him  to  take  yon,  ia  abannl,  my 
dear.  The  man  onght  to  be  very  thankfiil  for  seonring  sudi  a  good  liula 
wife,  and  I  dare  say  he  ia.  Why,  yon  will  create  an  immense  sensatiOD  in 
fa^ionable  society  next  winter. 

"He  says  his  father  will  be  delighted,  and  he  is  going  to  bring  him  np  here 
ut  Satnrday;  joet  think  of  it,  wont  it  be  dreadM)  and  be  wante  to  be 
married  in  Ootober,  so  that  we  can  be  nicely  settled  before  winter." 

"  Qood  gracious,  the  yonng  gentleman  ia  in  a  harry.  I  think  I  would 
assert  my  pron^atjve,  Sue,  and  ioMst  upon  a  longer  tune  to  beonne  acquainted. 
Why,  you  hare  only  known  him  four  days." 

"  That's  true,  it  seems  a  very  short  time ;  but  do  you  know,  it  appears  aa  if 
I  had  been  aoqaunted  with  him  ^  my  life,  and  I  had  just  aa  lief  be  married 
to  him  immediately  as  not" 

Yon  can  imagine,  my  dear  Editor,  how  shocked  I  was  at  sooh  an  avowal, 
Hkd  how  we  sat  and  talked  in  the  moonlight,  until  its  radiance  began  to 

The  extended  term  of  my  yMt  expired  the  next  day,  and  1  was  compelled 
to  ratom  to  comroonplaoe  New  York  life.  Of  coarse  I  left  Aont  Jemsha  and 
Uncle  EbeneEer  in  the  fnll  tide  of  ^soulationa,  bat  Ml  alao  of  hospitable 
thonghia,  and  virions  of  sempstresses  and  big  tmoka,  which  wiQ  be  snm<aent 
to  contain  Miss  Sue's  outfit. 

The  last  oommisdon  Aunt  Jerusha  gave  me,  was  to  seleot  the  most  eiqui- 
nte  porte-monnaie,  or,  aa  she  said,  the  "fandeat  parse"  I  oould  find, 
which  ahe  intends  to  fill  with  twenty  dolhtr  gold  pieoM,  to  present  to  Sue  on 
her  wedding  morning,  so  that  she  will  have  a  "  little  bit "  6i  pocket  money 


F.  B.  Since  my  retom  I  hare  had  a  letter  from  Sue,  telling  all  about  the 
ririt  of  her  fntnni  hther-in-law.  He  mat  delighted,  as  Oharltt  swd,  and  ia 
anxious  for  the  marriage  to  take  plaoe  aa  soon  as  poaaible.  He  preaeuted  hot 
with  a  superb  bracelet  of  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  Charlea  added  a  com- 
plete set  of  pearls,  which  she  will  wear  on  her  wedding  day.  Next  week  ahe 
is  coming  to  New  York,  and  as  yoar  oSoe  is  near  Stewart's  I  shall  gire  you 
•  bonA  tide  introdncCion  to  her.  She  entreats  my  assistance  in  making  the 
neoeeaar;  pnrchasea,  wedding  dress  included.  What  shall  it  be)  1  declare  I 
am  sick  of  white  aatin  and  Brnasela  loee :  and  brocade  looks  too  aged.  Frank 
bas'oalled  to  see  me  once  or  twice ;  he  really  ia  beooming  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. Bat  are  yon  not  aetonished  at  that  wild,  giddy,  bewitching  Sue  Hawtlioni 
beooming  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  princely  eatablishmenta  up  town,  flourish- 
ing in  a  bos  at  the  opera^  and  probably  setting  the  &Hhion  in  the  extent  ol 
her  akirta,  and  the  magmfioenoe  of  her  entertdnments?  Ia  it  not  a  strange 
world  t    Adieu  for  the  present :  ever  yonia, 

Jhuiu  Jnm, 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,  18  5  7. 


THE  HOME  POLICY  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PAETT. 


The  inangnration  of  the  American  Eepnblic  gave  birth  to 
Democracy.  Ab  a  principle  of  government  it  had  never  been 
fully  Doderstood  or  fully  carried  out.  The  republics  of  aiiti- 
qnity  and  the  republics  of  the  Middle  Agea  witnessed  little 
more  than  the  Btrit'e  of  ranks,  clasaes  and  inter^ts.  Nor  will  it 
be  denied  by  the  commonest  reader,  that  Venice  never  seemed 
prouder  of  the  name  of  Republic  tJian  when  she  wag  mled  by 
the  despotic  "  Conncil  of  Ten." 

Nor  was  the  pure  theory  of  Republican  govemmeDt  reduced 
to  practical  working  in  America  till  the  time  of  Jefferson.  He 
did  more  than  all  other  men  to  interpret  popular  hberty  under 
the  guarantees  of  law  and  power.  He  was  the  great  teacher 
of  Democracy,  for  he  taught  the  whole  American  people  how 
to  reduce  Democratic  principles  in  the  theoiy  of  government,  to 
the  common  practice  of  everyday  life. 

When  this  republic  was  fairly  launched  into  the  constellation 
of.  civilized  states,  two  parties  sprang  into  existence ;  for  it  is 
impossible  in  any  country  for  more  or  less  than  two  parties  long 
to  continue.  In  every  nation  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govemment ;  and  these 
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men  invariably  wish  to  represB  every  popular  paseion,  chill 
every  popular  impulse,  and  do  what  tyranny  has  been  doing 
for  ages,  lash  back  emancipated  men  to  serfdom,  as  doge  are 
whipped  back  to  their  kennels. 

In  America  the  Federal  parly,  from  the  beginning,  repre- 
sented the  monarchical  principle  either  in  its  Tetter  or  in  its 
spirit.  Jefferson  pointed  one  way,  towards  progress  for  man, 
nnirersal  man.  Hamilton,  the  gifted  chieftain  of  the  Federal* 
ists,  pointed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The  strife  was 
a  strong,  a  moral  one.  It  was  like  one  of  the  stmegles  of  the 
elements  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  her  volcano  heavmgB.  Very 
few  men  at  that  period  understood  the  philosophy  of  this  battle 
of  dements.  Jefferson  alone  seems  to  nave  been  the  political 
seer  who  forecast  the  futnre ;  and  by  his  illuminated  teachings 
instmcted  Uie  mass  of  bis  countrymen  in  the  great  lessons  of 
practical  Democracy. 

It  has  been  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  men  can  govern 
themselves,  that  communities  can  establish  organic  laws  for 
their  own  preservation  and  control,  that  states  can  exist  as  units, 
independent  in  themselves,  and  yet  form  by  voluntary  associa- 
tion an  aggregate  of  consolidation  of  power  mightier  than 
monarchy  can  show,  and  we  believe  more  enduring. 

A  thousand  iUustratione  might  be  found  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements  in  the  details  of  our  political  liistory.  But  we  shdl 
seek  only  for  a  few.  The  spirit  of  Federalism  was  the  spirit  of 
monarchy  from  the  beginning.  One  of  the  first  articles  in  its 
creed  was,  that  the  extension  of  our  territory  would  be  the  dis- 
mption  of  our  Republic  Jefferson  entertained  no  such  opinions. 
He  proposed  to  Napoleon  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;  and  that 

Eurchase  has  virtually  given  to  us  the  whole  West  to  the  Pacific. 
ater,  the  Federal  party  opposed  the  acquisition  of  Florida; 
but  the  Democrats  carried  it  through.  Later  still,  the  old 
Federal  spirit  rejected  the  territorial  mft  of  Texas,  when  die 
came  to  lay  all  the  wealth  of  her  vast  aomaiu  as  a  tribute  on 
our  Federal  altar.  I-ater  still,  and  when  Federalism  was  in  its 
death  throes,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  California,  with 
her  gold-freighted  treasuries,  to  pass  the  gateway  of  our  Re- 
public. And  yet,  even  now,  "when  the  wing  of  our  eagle 
IS  flapping  over  the  heated  line  of  the  equator,  and  he  is 
screaming  for  an  extension  of  our  empire  to  civilize  and  bless 
mankind ;  at  this  moment  of  divine  aapiratioDS  we  still  hear 
some  discordant  notea  that  pn^ess  to  be  prophetic  of  future 
nun  if  the  area  of  freedom  is  extended. 
Such  are  the  distinctive  features,  in  plain  ontlines,  of  the  dif- 
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ference  between  Federaliain  on  the  one  side,  and  Democracy 
on  the  other.  That  difTerence  is  as  broad  as  heaven  and  earth. 
The  distinction  is  and  will  be  eternal.  A  blind  man  can  see  it ; 
the  deaf  can  liear  it ;  the  damb  proclaim  it.  This  is  exactly 
the  distinction  between  Federalism  and  Democracy  as  nnder- 
stood  fifty  yeare  ago ;  it  is  exactly  the  difference  between 
Wtiggery  and  Democracy  as  understood  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
and  It  is  exactly  the  distinction  between  all  the  ianm  in  creation 
and  Democracy  as  understood  at  the  present  hour. 

By  this  we  mean  simply  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States  has  been  tlirongh  all  oar  history,  and  is  to-day, 
the  only  party  of  the  Republic  or  of  the  people.  It  is  the  only 
party  that  has  any  claim  to  be  called  national ;  it  is  the  only 
party  that  has  ever  comprehended  the  national  wants,  the 
national  aspirations,  the  national  exigencies,  the  national  in- 
terests, or  the  national  spirit.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  party 
that  has  ever  been  able  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Hepnblic  in  the  long  run ;  it  is  the  only  party  that  has  ever 
been  able  to  govern  the  country  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people ;  it  is  the  only  party  that  has  ever  reflected  lustre  upon 
the  nation  at  home  or  abroad.  Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment 
what  this  party  has  done. 

It  has  extended  the  area  of  the  Eepablic  from  the 
original  nan-ow  limits  that  were  settled  by  the  Peace  of 
17^  to  its  present  gigantic  and  formidable  proportions. 
We  have  already  indicated  in  brief  the  steps  of  Ame- 
rica's advancement.  For  the  miserable  pittance  of  fifteen 
million  dollars,  Louisiana,  with  her  immense  territories  and 
invaluable  wealth,  commanding  the  broadest  and  the  greatest 
river  on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  was  by  Jefferson  acquired 
for  the  nation.  Before  that  important  event  took  place,  the 
American  Republic  was  composed  of  a  few  feeble  states  scat- 
tered along  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  But  even  mis  belt  was  broken  in  passing  Florida, 
which  was  then  a  province  of  Spain.  To  the  eye  of  statesman- 
rfiip  and  geography,  we  were  only  tenants  at  will  upon  a 
portion  of  the  continent.  We  stood  like  thirteen  timid  senti- 
nela  looking  over  this  illimitable  hemisphere,  partly  in  hope, 
upon  the  colossal  despotisms  of  the  European  world  with  ter- 
ror. ■  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  seemed  to  give 
UB  a  clear  sweep  where  the  Atlantic  rolled  in  its  waves  upon 
our  borders.  It  moreover  gave  us  the  possession  and  the 
sovereignty  of  that  mighty  river,  that  is  now  pouring  down  the 
streams  of  plenty,  and  scattering  over  the  world  the  harvests  of 
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the  "West.  Farther  on  in  our  hietoiy  came  the  acqnisition  of 
Texas,  a  yonng  and  mighty  maiden  empire,  that  was  so  long 
by  Fedend  prejudice  and  Federal  policy  repelled  from  our 
arms.  Now  every  yonog  man  is  amazed  when  h6  is  told  that 
any  party  in  America  was  opposed  to  these  acquisitions.  That 
we  did  not  own  the  Missiasippi  River,  which  wandered  like  a 
vein  of  beauty  and  life  tlirough  the  very  bosom  of  this  virgin 
Eepublic,  seems  to  have  been  an  impossibility ;  that  we  did 
not  own  Florida,  which  looks  off  upon  the  clnater  of  islands 
that  6od  has  sown  with  so  liberal  a  hand  all  through  tliose 
tropic  seas,  can  hardly  be  believed.  That  we  did  not  own 
Texas,  which  could  make  a  new  France  or  a  new  Germany 
in  the  Western  world,  with  homes  for  fifty  millions  of  men, 
seems  worse  than  atheism.  And  now  when  our  people  claim 
the  right  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  the  prose- 
cution of  tlieir  business,  wherever  the  illuminated  star  of 
empire  takes  its  way,  be  it  on  the  Isthmus,  or  on  the  western 
coast,  a  feeling  of  indignation  springs  up  in  every  gallant 
bosom,  which  will  in  no  great  space  of  time  tell  the  world,  in 
a  simple  sentence :  "  Stand  still  as  you  have  stood  for  a  century ; 
we  are  the  men  of  progresB."  Shall  we  speak  of  California 
where  God  had  treasured  up  all  the  wealth  of  Ophir  to  feed 
the  vital  powers  of  a  mammoth  Republic  that  was  scattering 
ite  wealth  all  over  the  world ! 

The  Democratic  parh''  has  done  all  this.  The  Federal  party 
has  opposed  all  this  ;the  Whigs  opposed  it ;  the  Kepubbcans, 
the  leavings  of  the  Whigs,  oppose  it  still.  Steadily,  and  at 
every  point  in  our  history,  pari  passu,  the  opposition  party 
have  planted  themselves  straight  m  the  way  of  our  national 
progress.  The  father  and  founder  of  the  Republic,  whose  name 
always  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be  pronounced  with  venera- 
tion, took  no  definitive  course  in  reference  to  the  policy  or 
principles  of  the  government  so  far  as  these  parties  were  con- 
cerned, but  we  claim  him  as  a  Democrat ;  one  of  the  earliest, 
the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  greatest  of  all.  In  those  times  of 
trial  and  trouble,  when  the  question  was  not  whether  we  should 
have   a  Federal   or   a   Democratic  party,   when   these    two 

Earties  were  yet  undeveloped,  he  had  no  opportunity,  nor  did 
e  have  any  desire,  to  make  an  issue  except  for  the  common 
glory,  the  common  independence,  and  the  common  interest  of 
the  whole  nation.  Bat  when  a  party  came  after  the  chaos  of 
the  Revolution,  when  by  all  chemical,  natural,  moral,  philo- 
sophical and  political  laws,  a  crystallization  of  opinion,  ot^  insti- 
tutions, of  policy,  was  to  take  place ;  then  the  Republic  was 
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euided,  illuminated  and  carried  forward  by  the  genius  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  Federal  or  Whig  party  have  suc- 
ceeded only  now  and  then,  under  some  transient  excitement,  in 
placing  the  man  of  their  choice  in  the  Presidential  office.  !But 
lust  as  often  as  they  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  man  there, 
just  as  often  have  they  failed  in  his  reelection.  The  single 
term  of  foar  years  for  a  man  elected  by  them  has  been  enough 
to  enrage  or  disgust  the  people.  They  have  resorted  to 
every  expedient  that  could  furnish  an  appliance  for  political 
trick,  cunning,  subterfuge,  or  design.  General  Harrison,  whose 
military  achievements  reflect  lustre  oa  his  name,  and  honor 
upon  the  country,  was  set  up  like  a  political  puppet,  for  the  excit- 
ing occasion.  Unacquainted  as  he  was  with  the  duties  apper* 
taiuing  to  a  president  and  a  statesman,  he  endured  but  a  few 
days  the  pressure  and  excitement  consequent  upon  his  election. 

Again,  after  the  interval  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  when 
the  Whigs  had  nominated  General  Taylor,  he  was  elected  be- 
caose  heliad  served  his  country  faithfully  as  an  officer ;  but, 
being  a  sturdy  soldier,  it  required  several  mentis  to  kill  him 
off,  which  was  finally  efiected,  however,  by  the  same  inhuman 
d^perate  politicians  that  destroyed  Greneral  Harrison. 

To  come  down  somewhat  later,  we  find  another  specimen  of 
the  policy  of  this  party  when  it  ceased  to  be  Federal  or  Whig, 
and  oecame  the  atter-birth  of  both.  During  the  last  campaign 
we  witnessed  the  working  of  all  the  elements  of  American 
character  and  American  mind,  in  connexion  with  the  volcanic 
excitement  of  parties  in  the  Presidential  canvass.  Col. 
John  C.  Fremont  was  by  no  means  the  first  choice  of  the 
Bepublican  party.  There  was  not  in  his  history,  his  achieve- 
ments, or  Ms  former  political  asaocia^ons,  a  single  ele- 
ment that  should  have  brought  him  in  affinity  with  that  party. 
He  was  simply  a  man  of  science,  an  explorer  of  heroic  exer- 
tions and  all  out  unsnroassed  achievement  in  that  department 
of  human  efibrt ;  and  uis  former  affiliations  had  through  life 
been  with  the  Democratic  party  he  w&s  bora  with,  the  men 
that  had  elevated  him  in  his  profession,  and  those  he  was  most 
intimate  and  familiar  with  m  public  and  private  life.  The 
Kepuhlicans  wanted  their  file  leader,  their  grand  agitator,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward.  He  was  their  first  choice  inconteetably,  but 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  whole  record  of  his  political 
life  was  such  that  he  could  not  be  elected ;  hia  defeat  was  cer- 
tain. They  did  not  dare  in  Philadelphia  to  throw  out  his  name 
on  their  banner.    They  stole  far  enough  into  our  camp  to  carry 
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off  a  brilliant  yonng  Democrat,  who,  if  he  had  been  true  to  his 
professions,  and  the  souvenirs  of  his  lite,  wonld  have  rejected 
the  nomination  with  contempt  and  ecom.  Bat  they  hoped  that 
the  tide  of  pasBioii,  prejudice,  and  faDaticism  npoo  which  tlieir 
bark  was  ifoating,  would  carry  any  new  man  they  took  on 
board,  safely  into  their  haven.  They  nominated  him,  and  in 
the  inexperience,  the  vanity,  the  excitaraentB  of  his  age  and  the 
occasion,  he  threw  himself  blindly  into  their  hands.  All  look- 
ers-on who  saw  the  emoke,  and  heard  the  noise,  without  com- 
prehending the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  pronounced  his 
election  sure. 

And  it  is  true  that  at  one  moment — and  it  was  a  crisis  that 
came  as  all  other  crises  come,  in  moments  of  danger — the 
chances  seemed  to  be  in  his  favor.  But  at  this  period,  it 
appeared  the  Democratic  party  had  foreseen  an  exigenCT,  and 
provided  for  it.  This  had  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  its  business ;  for  the  Democracy  must  not  only  govern  the 
nation  and  administer  its  affairs,  but  it  mnst  save  factions  and 
Bections,  and  &ctionifits  and  sectionalists,  from  preying  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  State. 

Among  the  aspiring  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, were  men  the  whole  parly  would  have  been  proud  to 
honor.  But  in  so  great  as  exigency  James  Buchanan,  the  man 
whom  the  representativee  of  tlie  great  Democratic  party 
regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  contest  and  well  prepared 
for  the  post  ne  was  to  fill,  was  nominated.  The  result  of  the 
election  proved  the  choice  to  have  been  wisely  made.  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  occupied  every  position  that  could  inspire  confi- 
dence, or  tax  ability,  except  the  one  to  which  he  was  now 
called,  Hie  Cincinnati  platform,  his  prompt  acceptance  of  it 
and  of  the  nomination,  and  the  universal  proclamation  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  presented  to  the  nation — ^from  the  capi- 
tal of  every  btate  in  the  Union  the  Democratic  banner  with  the 
Democratic  candidate,  was  unfurled. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  simply  into  some  of  the  caases 
which  finally  led  to  the  Democratic  triumph.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  while  other  parties  decay,  the  national  Democra- 
tic party,  being  the  party  of  the  country,  always  lives.  Some- 
times it  suffers  by  serious  defections  in  its  ranks.  But  what  it 
loses  by  one  defection,  it  gains  by  additions  from  other  quarters, 
and  thus  the  party ^moves  on  for  ever.  It  is  proposed  to  analyze, 
but  without  minutenees,  the  points  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
and  then  proceed  to  indicate  that  broad,  magnanimous  and 
jlluminated  policy  the  Democratic  party  is  sure  to  pursue 
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under  the  present  jadiciooB  and  able  national  administra- 
tion. 

The  Democratic  party  has  fotmd  itself  before,  in  the  same 
position  it  finds  itself  now.  Political  whirlwinds,  nnder  the 
olaetB  of  fanaticism,  sweep  over  this  conntry  oftener  than  they 
do  over  other  conntriea.  But  th^y  pass  harmleesly  by,  for  the 
sole  reason,  that  in  every  moment  of  peril,  the  Democratic 
party  fiinge  out  its  banner,  and  rallies  around  it  tlie  patriotism, 
the  honesty,  the  muscle,  and  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  crisia  we  have  passed  in  the  late  Presidential  election. 
When  this  cnsis  came,  it  was  evident  at  an  early  period  that 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republi- 
cans was  held  by  the  National  Americans  of  the  TTorth — ^for  at 
the  South  there  were  but  two  partieB  and  there  nearly  every 
American  voted  against  the  Democracy.  But  the  American 
party  at  the  North,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and 
above  all,  Pennsylvania,  was  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
National  Democrats,  and  National  Whigs,  all  of  whom  opposed 
the  Republican  party,  its  measures  audits  intrigues,  with  equal 
earnestness  and  intensity. 

These  National  Americans  had  a  long  and  bard  strnggle  with 
the  traitors  in  their  own  camp  (who  improved  eveiy  opportu- 
nity to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  espe- 
cially in  the  States  we  have  mentioned)  in  vindicating  uie 
nationality  of  their  political  creed,  for  they  stood  between  two 
fires :  Enow-Nothingiam,  with  its  free-soilisra,  at  the  North, 
and  the  open  hostihty  of  the  Americans  against  the  Demo- 
cracy at  the  South.  And  yet  with  this  terrible  odds,  and  by  a 
strange  conjuncture,  the  Fillmore  Sag  was  kept  fiying  in  the 
Pree  States ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  so  far  as  Na^ 
tionality  was  concerned,  that  banner  bore  the  same  inscriptioD 
as  our  own :  "  A  common  Union  and  a  National  sentiment" 

It  has  been  quite  too  common  in  the  parlance  of  the  stump, 
and  the  haste  and  flippancy  of  party  jonmalism,  to  ignore  or 
deny  these  facts,  but  no  sagacious  statesman  will  do  either.  It 
is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  benefits 
resulting  to  the  Democratic  cause  by  the  National  Americans 
of  th^  North  in  the  last  canvass.  No  judicious  general  repnlses 
the  ofiers  of  volunteers  who  flock  to  his  standard  after  having 
fought  bravely  to  gain  a  common  victory,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  defeat  a  common  enemy,  for  it  is  not  supposed  the 
foriom  band  under  Jifr.  FiUmore  expected  to  do  more  than  this. 
although  they  may  have  been  fighting  in  another  army  end 
nnder  a  different  commander. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  National  Americans  have  been  bronght 
by  the  last  great  crisis  of  the  Repnblic  into  battle  against  a 
common  enemy,  and  found  themselvee  side  by  side  (though 
perhaps  not  intentionally)  with  National  Democrats  in  toe 
great  victory  that  has  been  achieved, 

Sach  is  a  plain  statement  of  tlie  facts,  and  it  must  be  clear  to 
the  simplest  comprehension,  'that  these  volimteer  forct»,  which 
the  exigency  of  the  conntry  bronght  on  to  our  battle  aide,  should 
now  remain  with  us ;  fusing  with  the  great  Democratic  army, 
and  cheerfully  submitting  to  its  rules  and  dlBcipline ;  renounc- 
ing all  others.  Men  trom  every  quarter  may  come  to  the  De- 
mocratic party ;  it  cannot  20  to  them.  It  can  never  sacrifice 
one  "jot  or  time"  of  its  political  faith  even  to  gaio  a  victorv. 
But  wbere  else  cao  the  National  Whigs  or  Amencans  go !  To 
battle  under  otiier  leaders  than  those  of  the  Democracy  cannot 
secrn^  success.  As  long  as  they  keep  np  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, BO  long  is  the  enccess  of  sound  national  principles  eudan- 
fered.  True,  as  before  remarked,  this  course  resnlted  favora- 
ly  to  OB  in  the  late  contest,  but  if  they  had  porsued  the  policy 
we  then  suggested,  and  which  we  now  renew,  the  triumph  of 
National  prmciples  would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the 
defeat  of  Sectionalism  more  thoroogh  and  paralyzing  to  that 
faction. 

All  that  Democracy  requires  is  a  national  spirit,  national 
action,  and  a  recognition  of  equality,  "  before  Glod  and  the 
Constitution,"  of  every  citizen  of  whatever  religion  or  nativity- 
More  than  this  it  does  not  ask,  and  more  than  this  is  not 
expected  to  be  given. 

By  this  policy  the  Democratic  parly  haa  always  been  guided, 
and  by  thia  policy  it  will  be  guided  in  the  future,  so  long  as 
history  shall  record  its  triumphs. 

It  is  the  mission  of  great  parties,  ae  it  is  the  mission  of  great 
men,  to  take  advantage  of  eveir  public  exigency,  and  msyrshal 
all  doubtful  and  hesitating  innuences  on  Uie  right  side.  In 
this  manner  alone  are  great  victories  gained  in  the  midst  (tf 
doubtful  conflicts. 

Politics,  as  well  as  poverty,  oflen  make  us  acquainted  with 
strange  associations.  In  poIiticB,  there  Ib  a  moi'al  chemistry 
which  obtains  and  vindicates  itself  as  imperatively  as  natural 
chemistry  does  in  the  laws  of  the  physical  univerBo.  "We  ag- 
gregate all  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  to  ourselves,  and  tins 
aggregation  will  take  place  whether  pohticians  will  it  or  not. 

Another  great  point  upon  which  the  last  election  hung  was 
tlie  Kansas  qoeetion.    In  an  evil  boor  some  transient  good 
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nuderBtanding  was  patched  up  (chieEfly  by  Henry  Clay)  between 
the  North  aad  the  South,  called  the  Missonri  CompromiBe. 
For  npwardB  of  thirty  yeara  this  half-and-half  bargain  netween 
Slaveij  and  Freedom  was  kept  up.  At  last  it  became  a  politi- 
cal nuisance.  Things  had  gone  bo  far  It  became  necessary  to  go 
still  further.  The  Democratic  party  then  laid  down  a  principle, 
that  aethe  Constitution  recognised  no  bargain  or  sales  between 
one  section  of  the  country  and  another,  it  was  better  to  come 
Lack  to  the  first  principles  of  the  American  Kepublic  and  let 
every  orig;)nal  conimunity  determine  the  laws  which  should 
f^vem  them.  A  fanaticfu  and  sanguinary  opposition  waa  made 
to  the  re-establishment  of  this  principle,  and  the  war  has  been 
kept  up  by  fanatics  on  both  sid^  until  it  has  been  discovered 
that  it  will  no  longer  pay  either  party.  The  principle  of  this 
bill  was,  that  every  free  community  could  make  its  own  organic 
laws.  This  was  the  most  Itepnblican  bill  ever  enacted  by  the 
American  Congress  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Itdissolved  all  the  humbug  of  bordcr-mffianism  on  the  one  side, 
and  free  soil  on  the  other.  The  Qordian  knot  once  cut,  the 
old  Missouri  Compromise  buret  like  a  bubble  in  thin  air. 

Tlie  result  has  justified  the  anticipation  of  statesmen.  If  the 
people  of  Kansas  wuit  Slavery  they  can  have  it  at  the  ballot- 
box,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  at  the  ballot-box,  the  whole 
world  cannot  force  it  on  them.  It  has  not  been  a  matter  of 
great  practical  consequence  from  the  beginning  whether  Kansas 
^ould  become  a  iree  state  or  not — but  it  has  been  all  along  a 
matter  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  whole  Kepublic  to  sweep 
all  compromises  to  the  winds,  and  settle  principles  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Constitution.  The  whole  people  have  seen 
these  principles  and  they  all  know  these  facts. 

We  have  hardly  space  in  this  article  which  is  devoted  to 
*'  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  at  home,"  to  illustrate 
its  pohcy  abroad.  That  we  shall  leave  for  the  future.  We  can 
now  only  allude  to  it  in  few  words. 

The  same  spirit  that  has  always  guided  these  two  parties  in 
their  home  policy  has  shaped  their  policy  towards  foreign 
nations.  Federalism  always  tended  to  restrict  our  natural  and 
legitimate  growth  at  home— it  has  always  tended  to  enfeeble 
us  abroad.  TTie  Federal  party  cringed  and  crawled  to  Great 
Britain  ever  after  the  War  of  Lidependence,  and  when  England 
"was  impressing  our  seamen  on  the  ocean,  and  swcejiing  our 
canvas  from  the  seas,  the  Democratic  party  rose  in  the 
strength  of  their  principles  and  the  fervor  of  their  patriotism — 
proclaimed  the  war  ol  1S12,  and  fought  it  gallantly  through, 
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amidet  the  jeers  of  Federalists  and  the  treasonable  plots  of  the 
Hartford  Convention.  That  war  of  1812  has  been  pronounced 
by  luBtoriane  in  all  countriee  to  have  been  the  Eecond  war  of 
Independence  in  America.  It  was  necessary,  for  it  perfected 
the  war  of  1776;  without  it,  the  republic  would  have  been  but 
a  feeble  and  timid  satellite  of  England  to  this  hour. 

Later,  many  years,  wJien  the  govemment  of  Louis  Philippe, 
in  their  refusal  to  pay  the  French  indemnity,  treated  ns  in  all 
their  interconree  as  a  second-rate  power,  nothing  but  the  bold 
vindication  of  the  rieht  of  America,  and  the  spirit  of  oar 
people,  secured  to  na  jaBtice,OT  made  formidable  the  American 
name. 

In  our  extended  review  of  our  foreign  poliCT,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  see  that  in  all  our  intercourse  with  other  natiooa, 
whatever  has  been  done  to  exalt  or  embelliEb  the  American 
name,  or  secure  the  rights  of  the  American  people,  has  been 
achieved  mainly  under  Democratic  Adminbtration,  and  by  the 
glorious  chieftains  of  that  paity.  Its  great  businesB  has  con- 
sisted in  administering  tJie  affairs  of  the  BepnbUc.  It  has  done 
at  all  periods  in  our  history,  for  the  nation,  what  great  states- 
men do  for  th^  country  when  they  rise  above  the  troubles  of 
revolution,  and  bring  order  oat  of  chaos. 

Such  will  be  the  business  of  the  National  Democratic  party. 
It  springe  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  it  breathes  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  people,  and  it  is  filled  with  the  popular  spirit.  Its 
triumphs  come  with  almost  periodical  certainty ;  and  no  higher 
evidence  is  required  of  the  neceseity,  the  dignily,  or  the  endu- 
ringnees  of  this  party,  than  the.  facts  we  have  mentioned.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  within  the  last  twenty-four  months,  that 
the  opposition  party  has  not  been  ablej  with  &  majoritv  in  one 
branch  of  Congress,  and  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  to  carry  through  anv  great  public  measure  that  has 
not  been  condemned  by  the  nation. 

Hereafter,  presenting  as  the  National  Democracy  of  the 
United  States  does,  an  undivided  front  against  any  and  all  op- 
position, crystallizing  into  itself  as  it  wiji  all  the  elements  of 
genuine  republicanism  and  national  sentiment,  it  has  a  dear 
course  for  the  future ;  and  it  will  be  invincible  in  its  progress. 
All  the  good  men  of  the  country  who  are  not  with  ns  to-day, 
will  be  with  ns  sooner  or  later.  "  Isms"  may  spring  up  lite 
noxious  weeds  or  insects,  and  multiply  tbeioEelTes  ad-infini- 
tum,  but  they  cannot  perpetuate  themselves,  nor  have  they  anj 
controlling  enduring  power.  They  are  illegitimate  in  their 
origin,  baneful  in  their  influence,  and  malicious  in  their  pnr- 
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poaea ;  but  they  are  ahorUived.  The  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  people  now  feel  deeply  the  fact  that  no  "  ism"  is  big  enough 
for  the  American  Republic  Factiona  £^  die,  but  principfes 
are  enduring. 


POLrnCO-COMMERCIAL  CX>NTENTIONS. 


Tee  excitement  attending  the  recent  Southern  Commercial 
Conventions  having  subsided,  it  seems  now  an  anepicious  time 
to  consider  coolly  and  diapaasionately  the  effect  of  their  delibe- 
rations on  the  interests  they  were  convened  to  promote,  and  the 
impresBion  lefton  the  public  mind  by  a  movement  nnquestionably 
designed  to  evoke  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterpriee  among  a 
people  with  whom  other  departments  of  bneinesB  appear  to  have 
been  more  succeeafuUy  proeecuted. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  of  these  conrentioDs,  it  woold  be 
desirable  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  simple  matter  of  trade 
and  commerce  i  and  we  should  gladly  do  so,  had  their  members 
restricted  their  actions  and  deliberations  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  promoting  commercial  enterpriae,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  For 
twenty  years  past,  an  occaaional  "Soutiem  Commercial  ^Con- 
vention" has  been  held  in  some  one  of  these  statea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  commerce  within  that  section.  In  one  of 
these  conventions  the  great  Calhoun  named  the  lakes  and  rivers 
"  inland  seas,"  which  was  generally  regarded  as  an  invention  to 
avoid  constitutional  objections  to  mtemal  improvement  by  the 
Federal  Groverument.  However  this  maybe,  since  then  thesetnn- 
ventions  have  increaaed  in  importance,  if  n9t  in  beneficial  results. 
The  two  recently  held,  respectively  at  Old  Point  and  Knox- 
ville,  claim  more  especially  our  present  attention.  The  last  named 
beinj;^ — although  somewhat  varied — merely  a  continuation  of 
the  urst,  where  the  programme  of  the  movement  was  adopted, 
and  the  roles  govermng  the  fntnre  course  compiled,  the 
thoughts  devoted  to  ita  proceedinga  will  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  other,  except  to  the  resolution  divesting  its  saceeeaor  of  a 
sectional  character,  to  which  we  propose  to  pay  special  attention ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  alt  similar  conventions  that  may  follow  it,  as 
they  are  perUnent  to  thoee  preceding  the  two  under  discnssion.. 
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That  this  Review  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  purpose  to  promote  har- 
mony and  brotherhood  among  the  American  people,  is  simply 
adverted  to,  as  a  reason  why  tio  movement,  however  commena- 
able  its  purposes,  can  pass  without  criticism,  if  tlie  results  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  sectional  jealousies,  or  to  weaken  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  the  unity  of  sentiment  among  the  states 
of  the  confederacy. 

Nor  is  it  pretended  but  that  local  conferences,  whether  in 
regard  to  commerce,  manufactures,  or  internal  improvementa, 
may  be  of  ereat  utility,  not  only  to  the  section  most  interested, 
but  also  to  tlie  states  at  large,  if  conducted  in  a  liberal,  practi- 
cal, business  spirit  An  ordinary  Fourth  of  July  oration  would 
be  of  little  benefit  to  the  deliberations  of  a  business  meeting  of 
a  farmers'  club,  while  considering  the  best  mode  of  improving 
stock  or  tilline  land ;  nor  would  an  abolition  lecture  oe  con- 
sidered useful  liy  tlie  members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  when  discussing,  at  one  of  their  regular  meetings, 
the  most  feasible  mefuis  of  obtaining  an  eqnal  control  of  traae 
and  commerce  between  the  Old  and  New  Worid,  and  of 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  latter.  Not  less 
inconsistent  or  hurtful,  is  an  appeal  to  the  political  prejudices 
and  sectional  feelings  of  a  portion  of  thepeople  of  the  United 
States,  in  "commercial  conventions."  While  it  would  not  be 
jnst  to  form  an  adverse  opinion  of  the  policy  of  such  conven- 
tions, by  any  isolated  act  or  speech ;  it  is  yet  reasonable  to 
except  to  these  proceedings,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  unsound 
and  illegitimate  views  predominate,  creating  personal  antipathy, 
and  stimulating  a  spirit  of  undue  rivalry  and  sectional  distrust. 

Mature  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Old  Point  Convention,  forces  upon  our  minds  the  reluctant 
conviction  that  neither  Southern  nor  Northern  commercial  con- 
ventions are  calculated  to  promote  commercial  enterprise,  or 
cement  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  unless  a  different  and  more 
national  spirit  obtains  control  of  tliem,  than  that  which  has 
heretofore  governed  their  actions.  Home  and  its  surrounding 
interests  should  always  command  tlie  anxious  attention  of  a 
judicious  head  of  a  family ;  so  also  a  good  citizen  may  feel  a 
just  pride  in  the  growth  and  advaDcement  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood ;  but  the  statesman,  possessing  tliese  desires, 
regards  with  no  less  anxiety  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his 
country.  Nor  does  he  ask  the  advancement  of  his  own  interest, 
or  that  of  bis  near  neighbors,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and 
honor  of  hb  distant  friends. 
^  In  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  when  the 
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whole  nation  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast  by  New  York, 
no  one  was  heard  to  reproach  the  Sonth  or  the  North.  No 
spirit  of  aectionalism  or  local  Bcl^hneBs  fonnd  a  place  among 
the  assembled  multitude ;  and  the  groat  Clinton  rejoiced  in  the 
enterprise  of  hia  native  state,  in  view  of  its  benefits  to  the  en- 
tire country,  aa  the  immortal  Washington  did  over  the  prosper- 
ity of  hia  own  beloved  Virginia,  but  who,  as  well  as  Jefferson, 
has  been  mis  represented  by  the  Old  Point  Convention,  as  will 


It  will  not  be  denied  that  many  sound  and  jnst  views  were 
advanced  in  this  convention,  bnt  they  were  neutralized  by  the 
preponderance  of  untenable  opinions  and  inconsiderate  action. 
To  analyze  all  the  apeeches  made  and  letters  read  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question  would  be  unnecessary ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
with  few  exceptions,  they  breathed  the  same  apirit  aa  the  reso- 
lutions, and  the  address  of  the  originator  of  the  project,  which, 
considered  connectively,  undoubtedly  embody  the  views  of  the 
convention.  The  resolutiona  unanimoualy  adopted  at  OldPoini, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  are  as  follows : — 

"Retalatd,  Th«t  ia  tie  o^nnion  of  the  CoDTention,  the  cttiMiia  of  the  alsTeholdlng 
Statca  shoaid  make  every  honorable  aiertioD,  uid  eepecinll;  sv&il  themeatvee  M 
every  edventitioiis  diiioo»ery  o(  science  to  free  tie  Bonth  from  the  oorameroial 
boDdage  by  which  she  ia  bound  band  and  foot  by  the  other  seotions  of  our  aon- 
federaey,  and  that  it  te  idle  to  Ulk  of  the  full  development  of  her  vast  reeonrcet 
nnleai  she  does  her  own  exporting  and  imparting,  and  divert  from  the  maelstrom 
of  the  North  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars  which  are  drawn  &om  her  people  to 
build  up  and  support  that  portion  of  our  conntry. 

"Retoived,  That  the  prcgected  ocean  ferry  of  iron  iteamahipa  between  the  Chesa- 

Cke  Bay  and  Milford  HaTen,  aa  originated  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  A.  Dudley 
m  to  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  dated  IxmdaD.Augaet  I2th,  ISsS, 
ia  practicaible.  and  can,  in  our  opinion,  accompliah  the  reeult  so  muoh  desired, 
and  not  only  ameliorate  onr  eommeraial,  but  strengthen  the  pohtieal  oonditiau  of 
the  Sonth. 

"RtnUved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  fTonventJon  this  grand  Ameriean  enterprijn 
is  peculiarly  deserving  the  lupport  of  eaoh  and  every  citiien  of  the  South,  and 
that  immediate  and  active  meaeurea  shoold  be  taken  in  every  city,  town  and 
county  in  the  Southern  States  to  nuse  the  reqniaite  means  for  its  speedy  and  per- 
manent establishment. 

"Rmlved,  That  thia  Convention  recommend  this  plan  for  establishing  direct 
trade  to  the  favorable  consideration  and  support  of  the  Southern  Commeroial 
Conieation,  to  aesemble  nt  Knoxville,  Tenneasee. 

"RexAttd,  That  each  of  tiie  ooantieet  citiea  and  towns  of  this  State,  and  of  tuah 
other  8tal«B  as  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  snecess  of  the  objcota  of  this  Conven- 
tion, be  and  arc  hereby  requested,  as  early  as  practicable,  to  meet  in  primnry  as- 
•embliet  and  adopt  such  measiirei  as  may  be  deemed  proper  to  accomplish  said 
<^<ota,  and  also  to  appoint  a  correspondent  to  correspond  witb  the  Hon.  A.  Dad- 
ley  Mann  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  this  ConventJoo. 

"JReielvid,  That  the  Hon.  A.  Dudley  Maon  be  requested  to  convey  the  senti- 
taenti  of  this  Convention  to  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  to  assemble  at 
Enoxville  on  He  10th  proximo. 
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"Retolted,  Th*t  the  Hon.  A.  Dudley  Uann  be  reqanted  to  take  charge  of  all 
eorraapondence  cnnnected  with  the  proposed  Stoftm  retry  Line,  and  th^peraona 
iut«re»tcd  ia  the  proposed  liue  be  iequ«st«d  to  coireapoDd  with  htm  at  Waahiug- 
toa,  n.  C, 

"MiMolvid,  That  each  rabKriber  be  reqn««ted  to  pay  the  Bom  of  me  dollar,  in 
part  of  hie  BabiciiptioD,  in  order  to  defray  prelimina^  ezpeaaM." 

The  first  and  aecond  of  theae  reaolvee  are  the  taalyouefl  of  any 
special  importance,  but  the  others  are  ineerted  here,  for  fatnre 
reference,  and  also  to  enable  the  reader  to  detennine  for  him- 
self, whetller  a  fair  constmction  of  all  tlie  resolutions  does  not 
warrant  the  concluaion  early  arrived  at  in  this  article.  The 
ability  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterprise,  is 
unquestioned,  and  therefore  me  difficulty  is  increased  of  com- 
prehending why  a  platform  is  adopted,  calculated  to  alienate, 
yes,  more  still,  to  reject  and  forbid,  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
trom  sympathizing  with  the  movement,  and  from  contributing 
material  aid — the  only  element  that  can  give  vitaKty  to  any  en- 
terprise— ^towards  ita  success. 

Coupled  with  the  resolutions,  that  other  feature  of  the  plan — 
as  annoonced  by  the  originator,  the  Hon.  U.  Dncan — which 
provides  "  that  no  stock  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  haods 
of  other  citizens,  than  of  the  South,  until  each  of  these  shall 
have  bad  an  opportunity  to  subscribe ;"  and  it  is  imp<^ihle  to 
conceive  how  a  more  impolitic  basis  could  he  laid,  or  a  more 
injudicioas  position  assnmed,  in  view  of  the  great  object  to  be 
accomplished.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  man  of  the  least 
position  objects  to  "  the  Sonth  availing  herself  of  the  adventi- 
tious discovery  of  science  "  to  promote  her  commercial,  mann- 
facturing,  or  agricultural  interests.  But  in  regard  to  "  South- 
ern commercid  bondage,"  which  ia  thus  proclaimed  by  gentle- 
men assaming  to  represent  the  South,  if  it  does  exist,  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  does,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  politico-com- 
mercial conveDtioDfi,  partaking  bo  largely,  as  this  does,  of  a  sec- 
tional character ;  nor  by  a  disparagement  of  the  enterprise  of 
the  Northern,  Middle,  w  estem,  and  Eastern  States,  any  more 
than  the  bonds  of  the  slave  can  be  broken  by  Kcpublican 
crusaders,  who  rant  and  howl  in  "  Northern  political  sectional 
conventions,"  against  the  institutions  of  the  South.  The  con- 
vention system,  as  heretofore  condacted,  of  stimulating  com- 
merce, will  never  "  divert  from  the  maelstrom  of  the  North  the 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  drawn  from  the  South."  And  if  it 
were  otherwise,  would  it  not  he  more  judicious  to  make  an 
effort  to  increase  the  resources  of  Southern  commerce,  and  ex- 
tend its  sphere,  than  to  attempt  to  "  divert "  that  already 
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existing  from  its  D&tiual  &nd  legitimate  channel,  bj  artificial 
means,  and  appeals  to  Bectional  prejiidiceB ) 

As  if  anticipating  the  action  of  tne  convention,  its  presiding 
officer,  Ex-President  lyier,  one  of  the  most  able  and  patriotic 
of  Amehcan  statesmen,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  I  Tsgftrd  the  introdnotioQ  of  oommereiBl  proiperity  to  the  South,  throagh  a 
wmuBtrcial  nuLrins,  u  a  inbject  of  my  greM  iiaportuiae,  bnC  we  mmt  be  an* 
and  all  atrare  of  the  difficalties  wa  hare  to  enaouDt«r.  AlrMdj  the  itroag  cur- 
rent which  has  cnt  ont  its  channel  for  trade  bears  eTerjthing  apon  iU  bosom  to 
Kew  York.  For  one  hundred  years  and  more  that  carrent  whieh  now  mores  on 
with  aceamnlated  force,  baa  eat  a  channel  so  broad  and  deep  as  ceemingly  to 
defy  all  human  powei  to  diminish  its  power  or  divert  in  any  d^^ree  ita  course. 
It  has  built  up  a  city  which  already  ia  point  of  popnlaUun  ranks  as  the  third 
largest  in  the  world.  That  city  is  the  centre  of  oJ!  the  finaacial  operations  of 
the  goTeramant,  and  the  heart  whose  polBationa  regulate  all  the  exchange*  of 
the  country.  You  find  them  flowing  out  and  in  to  Uiat  great  oomiDsrciar  mart 
with  a  forea  and  with  a  power  which  seems  almost  irresistible.  Look  at  that 
city,  and  see  her  extending  etreels,  her  palatial  mercantile  estubliabmants,  with 
her  Taat  congregation  of  Teaaels  at  bar  docks  banting  out,  if  I  may  be  permits 
ted  to  use  an  expression,  which  I  am  sara  will  be  recognised  as  appropriate  by 
^  who  live  in  this  region — bursting  forth  like  a  crab  from  the  shell,  and  expand- 
ing itself  until  It  covers  the  adjaoant  shorei  of  its  beautiful  roadstead  and  riven 
with  oitisB  and  villages.  What  can  you  do  in  order  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
onrrent   of   that   tnde  which  hat  so   enrichGd   her  into  channels    of   jour 


No  one,  eepectally  a  New  Yorker,  has  a  ri^t  to  qnestion  the 
correctness  of  the  picture  here  drawn  of  the  advantages  arising 
to  the  metropolis,  through  her  cotomerce ;  bnt  then  that  nnfortu- 
nate  little  word  "  divert,"  occurs  twice  in  the  brief  extracts 
&om  his  speech  jost  quoted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
same  phrase  "  divert  was  employed  by  nearly  every  speaker 
who  addressed  the  Assembly.  As  animportant  as  this  ma^ 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  significant  of  the  inconsiderate  spirit 
governing  the  convention. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  unsnccessfnl  farmer  who 
should  speak  enviously  of  his  more  prosperous  neighbor,  and 
endeavor  to  "  divert"  or  to  Impede  his  success,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  improve  his  own  lands,  and  thus  compete  with  his  friend 
in  the  common  field  of  useful  enterprise ;  or  of  the  merchant 
who  exerted  his  energies  to  "  divert  the  legitimate  business  of 
many  years'  standing,  from  an  adjoining  tr^esman? 

Honorable  competition  in  all  departments  of  business  is 
desirable,  but  should  any  man  attempt  to  angment  his  trade 
or  increase  his  profits,  by  "diverting  business  from  his  compe- 
titors, through  detraction  or  misrepresentation,  he  would  be 
considered  mean  and  seldsb.      The   evil    is    increased  and 
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becomes  more  objectionable  when  a  collectioii  of  men  pnrsne  a 
Bimilar  coiirBe. 

We  know  it  was  not  the  pnrpose  of  a  majoritv  of  the  eon- 
ventioD  to  place  themselves  in  this  Eolse  attitude  before  the 
eountry ;  and  we  are  aware  too,  that  these  geDtlemen  epum  and 
reject  m  their  hearts,  everjtliine  that  approximates  to  meanness, 
and  yet  they  have  inadvertenUy  allowed  those  who  controlled 
their  proceedingg  to  compromise  in  this  manner  themgelvea 
and  their  friends.  This  hiimiliatins  admission  is  extorted  from 
ns  by  the  applause  which  greeted  the  following  portion  of  the 
address  of  Hr.  Mann,  who  said : — 

"  It  contcTDplatei  nothing  more  traitoran*  tb«ii  •  commercial  fortificatioD  of  the 
South  s^inst  the  politiual  encroBchmenta  of  the  North.  When  the  ilaTehold- 
ing  State!  ri«e  in  iheir  commercial  majeety,  and  manifeat  nnmiBtakably  that  ihej 
can  act  ai  veil  as  talk — that  they  can  execute  ae  veil  as  resolve — that  they 
knov  how  to  appreuiaie  oataral  commercial  allies  abroad,  and  are  prepared  to 
diepenie  vith  intermediate  agenciea  at  home,  which  eat  out  their  aabttance — 
then  will  venomoug  freeBoiliim  be  enbdued  and  abolition  fanaticiem  itself  bronght 
to  ■  senM  of  righL    Thus  hoDorable  union  to  the  South  may  b«  secured. 

"  Nov,  «r,  if  thia  be  UnioOHleatroyiDg  doctrine,  Chen  am  I  bold  to  avov  that  I 
shall  never  desire  more  honorable  dietiuclion  than  to  be  found  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  army  of  the  destmctires.  (Applause).  T  should  deapise  the  exist- 
ence vhiob  I  cherilh  if  I  could  eutertaia  or  exoreea  sentiments  on  the  sub)«et 
diflering  from  thoer  which  I  intended  for  general  circulation,  for  I  should  regard 
myself  M  meaaly  faithless  to  right  and  ■  poor  araveain  principle.  (Applause.) 
If  it  be  Union-dividing  to  endeavor  to  secure  permanently  the  inlereats  of  the 
South,  Uien  vaa  Washington  a  Union-divider.  The  steam  fern  project  eimi  at 
nothing  mora  than  a  complete  development  of  the  puliev  vhieh  that  God-Uke 
personage  himself  distinclly  initiated  immediately  alter  the  achievement  of  oar 
national  Independence.' 

It  is  somewhat  snrprising  that  the  language  employed  by 
this  speaker  i»very  similar  to  that  need  by  Republican  orators 
in  their  public  gatherings ;  and  tliat  the  position  of  Washing- 
ton ie  as  mncli  distorted,  in  regard  to  his  views  on  commerce, 
as  his  political  opinions  were  by  the  American  party  during 
the  late  political  campaign.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  writings  on  internal  im- 
provements and  commerce. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  the  first  Jannary,  1788, 
Washington  wrote  aA  follows : — 

"llie  aeeonnte  generally  agree  ee  to  its  being  a  flat  country  betveen  the  vater* 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Big  Beaver,  but  differ  very  much  vith  respect  to  the  dis- 
tance betveeu  their  lourees,  their  navigation,  and  the  inconvenience*  vhieh 
vould  attend  the  cutting  of  a  canal  betveen  them.  From  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  of  that  conntry,thesoureesof  the  Mnskingiim  and  Cuya- 
hoga approach  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  Big  Beaver  river,  but  a  communi- 
cation through  the  Mnskingnm  vould  be  more  eircnitous  and  difficult,  having  the 
Ohio  to  a  greater  extent  to  aeoend,  unlei*  the  latt«r  eoold  be  avoided  by  opening 
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*  oomntnaieatioD  betweeo  Jamei  Rirer  and  liie  OrMt  Eanawlia,  or  between  &« 
Little  Kaoavrha  uid  the  weit  branch  of  the  UODongahela,  which  is  said  to  be 
ver;  prMticable  bj  a  short  portage." 

To  the  Earl  of  Euchan  te  wrote  : — 

"To  evince  that  our  views  are  expaadei],  T  take  the  liberty  of  Mndiog  you  the 
plan  of  a  new  city,  ntaated  about  the  ceutre  ortbv  Union  of  theee  Statee,  which 
u  designed  for  the  permanent  eeat  of  the  Koremmenti  and  we  are  atthiimommt 
bmily  engaged  and  far  adTan()«d  in  extending  the  inland  tmvigttioD  of  the  rirer 
Potomac,  on  which  it  gtcndis  and  the  branciiee  thereof,  through  a  tract  of  as  rich 
eonntry,  for  hnndredi  uf  niile«^  as  any  in  the  world ;  and  little  doubt  is  enter- 
tained that  in  ten  yean,  if  left  aodiatnTbed,  we  shall  open  a  (KRnmunicatioa  bj 
water  with  all  the  lakes  northwest  and  westward  of  us,  with  which  we  have  ter- 
ritorial  connexion,  and  an  inland  navigation  in  a  few  years  more  from  Rhod« 
Inland  to  Georgia  inclusively — partly  by  ents  through  the  great  bays  and  sounds, 
and  partly  between  the  ielands  ana  aandbankai  and  the  maitt  tr<ita  Albemarie 
tfoond  to  the  rivet  St.  Mary*-" 

The  Old  FoiDt  orator  read  eome  eix  or  Beven  other  letters,  in 
not  one  of  which  a  Bectiooal  eentence  occurred,  from  Waehing- 
ton'e  correspondence  to  snstain  his  poeition,  and  to  prove  that 
their  views  were  identical.  He  also  attempted  to  use  Jefierson, 
but  to  no  bett«r  pnrpoee,  for  neither  of  these  itlustrioiw  atates- 
men  could  be  guilty  of  entertaining  the  circumscribed  senti- 
ments, most  nnjustly  attributed  to  them,  by  one  who  coidd  seek 
"  commercial  allies  abroad,"  in  his  anxiety  to  "  diverl^'  this 
branch  of  business  from  his  countrymen  at  home,  who  rebuked 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  at  the  late  presidential  electioo, 
by  giving  over  forty  thousand  majority  against  the  sectional 
candidate,  who  bol(fly  proclaimed  that  the  South  should  hav« 
no  interest  in  the  pnblic  domain.  And  is  this  the  Southern 
reward  for  Northern  frieudsaip  ?  Is  this  returning  justice  for 
justice  I  We  think  not.  A  conviction  exists  everywhere,  that 
this  speaker  places  more  value  on  the  "dollar  subscription,'* 
than  he  does  on  "  securing  an  honorable  union  to  the  South," 
or  what  is  more  important,  union  and  prosperity  to  the 
country. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  Southern  statesmen  do 
not  frown  down  all  such  transparent  attempts  to  build  up 
sectional  pr^udices,  for  it  ie  obvious  that  tlie  "  solid  men"  of  tlie 
South  regard  with  profound  contempt  every  snch  effort ;  and 
we  believe  a  large  mojority  of  the  members  of  the  convention, 
in  their  reflecting  moments,  disapprove  of  the  direction  given 
to  its  deliberations  by  a  few  memoera  who  assume  to  control 
it.  That  the  head  of  this  movement  may  see  himself  in  his 
own  mirror,  and  appreciate  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  on  a 
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good  canse,  the  following  additional  remarks  are  inserted  from 
luB  oration.     He  said : — 

"  When,  Bir,  aboat  tiro  jesn  ago  I  fint  cootemplited  the  proportioBi  of  tbe 
LeviatbHn  Steanuhip,  I  oould  not  refriiia  from  exclnimiug  to  tlie  friendi  who 
were  with  me : — '  Here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  purpose  for  which  BUch  ■ 
iFater  as  the  Cheeapealce  was  created.  Here  ii  the  principle  in  ship  arahiteetnre 
which  will  boi*t  Hew  York  ont  of  the  advantages  which  she  enjojs  ia  oonuuMM 
and  navigation.  Here  is  the  iEstrument  which  will  malie  the  Sooth  iti  own 
-  carrier  and  importer,  and  thus  consolidate  the  Waehingtonian  policy.'  Let  ui^ 
sir,  promptly  and  vigorously  cmoloy  the  principle  wbidb  i*  in  this  iustrument  in 
ouf  service  and  it  will  strangle  the  serpent  which  has  stealthily  entered  from  the 
dark  reee«Mt  of  the  North  ovr  potitieol  paradi**."    ■    ■    ■    • 

If  we  enpposed  it  pos^ble  that  the  South  were  capable  of 
accepting  and  adopting  these  sentiments,  we  should  regt^  the 
institntious  of  tlie  country  in  more  danger  fVom  this  qQarter, 
than  &om  all  tlie  combined  inflnence  of  the  abolition  agitations 
of  the  North.  But  it  is  not  so ;  the  views  of  this  speaker  are 
not  the  sentiments  of  the  South.  Charity  induces  ue  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  in  view  simply  the  "  dollar  sub- 
scription" to  meet  expeuees  already  incurrea  ;  and  the  appeal 
was  made  to  the  low  prejudices  of  hie  more  ignorant  fnends, 
in  the  hope  that  passion  might  accomplish  for  the  hour,  what 
reason  would  Jail  to  do  for  the  future — a  permanent  establiah- 
ment  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise. 

One  more  quotation,  and  we  will  pass  from  this  silly  feature 
of  the  proceedings : — 

"  Imav,  nr,"  says  Mr.  Hann,  "b«  regarded  as  an  eztroniflt  I  oai«  not  it  I  am 
•0  regard,  when  I  state  that  a«  desperate  diseasea  require  desperate  remediM, 
BO  would  I  r^oice  &  see  the  citizens  of  the  Sotitb  registering  in  their  hearts  a 
TOW,  a  solemn  tow,  that  &om  and  after  the  Slst  December,  ISeO — thus  allowina 
to  their  mercbanta  sufficient  time  to  make  thdr  arrangemotta  accordingly,  and 
therefore  inflicting  upon  them  no  wrons — tbey  will  consume  no  foreign  gooda 
which  are  oot  imported  directly  throng  a  Southern  port  ^m  the  country  of 
their  ori^n.  Sncb  a  resolution,  faithftally  adhered  to,  would  be  more  efficient 
than  any  legislatiTe  enactment  upon  the  anttjeet.''  ■    ■    •    • 

His  proposition  reminds  us  of  a  resolution  adopted  some 
years  since,  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Friends."  It  is  well  known 
that  this  religious  sect  always  opposed  slavery,  but  finding  all 
other  expedients  failed  of  success,  tliey  solemnly  resolved  *'  to 
wear  do  clothing  manufactured  from  cotton  produced  by  slave 
labor;  nor  use  any  sugar  or  molasses  obtained  by  the  same 
means."  The  result  was,  the  "  Friends'*  grew  both  woolly 
and  sour,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  recover  from 
tUa  eelf-inflicted  evil,  for  all  these  articles  have  respectively  in- 
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cressed  in  value  erer  since  they  decided  not  to  use  them.  Hits 
record  is  commended  to  the  extreme  members  of  the  "  Soutli- 
em  Commercial  Convention." 

But  a  few  words  of  a  practical  huBiness  natnre  will  set  this 
matter  right,  and  place  it  in  a  light  that  caa  be  Been  and  appre- 
ciated by  tboee  who  poeseBS  the  meaos  and  the  enterprise  to 
btiild  up  commerce  wherever  a  foundation  existe  npon  which 
it  can  securely  rest. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1856 
amounted  to  $327,000,000 ;  $16,000,000  of  this  was  of  domestic 
production,  leaving  in  round  numbers,  $317,000,000  as  the  ex- 
ports. About  oue-half  of  this  amount  was  shipped  direct  from 
Southern  ports.  To  this  add  the  amoimt  of  Southern  produce 
shipped  from  Northern  ports,  and  it  will  be  found  that  abont 
two-thirds  of  all  the  exports  come  from  the  South.  This  im- 
mense carrying  trade  is  done  by  Northern  and  by  foreign  veesels. 
They  amounted  during  the  same  fiscal  year  to  $314,000,000. 
New  York  received  about  two-thirds  of  this  sum ;  all  the 
Southern  ports  one-tenth,  and  Virginia  $690,000.  In  1856  the 
number  ot  ships  and  barks  bnilt  in  the  United  States  was  306. 
The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  was  469,393  tons.  A  little  over 
40,000  tons  was  built  at  the  South.  The  State  of  Maine  bnilt 
a  fraction  over  one-half  of  all  the  ships  and  barks,  and  within  a 
fraction  of  one-third  of  the  whole  tonnage.  Virginia  bnilt 
veesels  to  the  amount  of  3,147  tons.  Some  three  years  since 
about  a  thousand  men  from  that  same  State  of  Maine,  were 
cutting  ship  timber  in  Virginia,  all  of  which  was  shipped  Kortb, 
there  to  he  pat  together,  and  no  smalt  part  sent  back  to  trans- 
port Southern  produce. 

While  this  nourishing  business  is  being  transacted  in  Maine 
mid  New  York,  in  ship  building  and  commerce,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  are  equally  prosperous  in  the  culture  of  cotton, 
sugars,  rice,  and  tobacco.  At  the  same  time  the  hardy  freemen 
of  Maine  were  cutting  ship  timber  in  the  shady  woods  of  Virginia, 
and  constmcting  vessels  out  of  this  material  on  the  cool  snores 
of  theit  mountain  homes,  the  colored  laborers  of  Virginia 
were  engaged  in  the  low  lauds,  under  a  scorching  sun,  in  cul- 
tivating cotton,  to  be  shipped  by  New  York,  and  manufactured 
by  Ma^achnsetts  into  clothing,  for  the  use  of  the  Southern 
producer. 

Could  any  system  of  commercial  polity  work  more  beautifully 
or  snccessfnUy  than  this  imreetricted  inter-commnnication  and 
internal  free  trade  ? 

What  foUy  for  the  citizens  of  Maine  to  hold  a  conrention  for 
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the  purpose  of  competing  with  Tirginia  in  growing  cotton  and 
tobacco  1 

How  idle  for  New  York  to  convene  an  aeaembly,  to  consider 
the  policy  of  undertaking  the  culture  of  rice,  that  her  people 
may  not  be  dependent  on  foreign  and  other  Southern  States  for 
this  neceaeary  article  of  food  I 

But  how  much  worse  tlian  folly  it  would  be,  were  theee  States, 
in  doing  so,  to  appeal  to  the  local  prejudices  of  the  people  to  sup- 
port this  plan  of  competition ;  and  more  wicked  etill,  should 
they  rail  against  their  Southern  brethren,  denouncing  them  ae 
"  serpents  deserving  to  be  Btrangled."  As  friends  of  the  Sooth, 
of  tlie  North,  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West,  we  call  on  all  good 
citizens  everywhere,  to  rebuke  with  one  voice  these  efforts  to 
destroy  the  quietude  of  oup  common  country ;  not  to  discourage 
legitimate  commercial,  agricultural,  or  mechanical  conventions, 
for  they  are  propw  and  useful,  but  to  eradicate  from  among 
them,  elements  of  discord ;  a  spirit  of  visionary  extravagance, 
unsurpaesed  by  the  "South  Sea  bubble."  Let  us  be  in  fact 
what  we  are  in  tlieory,  one  nation,  one  people. 

Tliat  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  South  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  commerce,  no  one  can  aonbt.  Many  local  facilities 
may  be  opened  for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  General  Government 
gives  encouragement  to  the  commerce  of  other  sections  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  it  from  this.  It  is  desi- 
rable that  all  localities  and  interests  be  equally  considered  and 
justly  treated ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  do  this. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  subjects  and  projects  devised  at  the 
Knoxvnie  Convention,  we  next  come  to  the  resolutions  referred 
to  some  time  ago ;  and  which,*  if  acted  on  in  good  faith,  will 
accomplish  that  great  union  and  truly  national  brotherhood  for 
which  we  have  been  contending. 

Od  the  ISIh  of  Anguit  Mr.  Bi.vnt,  of  Hobilt,  ctTered  the  ToUowiBf  preamble 
and  resolntioni,  vhicb  vire  adopted. 

"The  integrity  of  the  Unioo  of  the  Uoited  Statte  is  the  first  wieh  of  eTtrj 
true  patriot;  ita  preaerTatioa  under  the  ConetitulioD  demands  the  beet  ecergiea 

"The  Southern  elaveh aiding  States,  in  their  loj'altjr  and  devotion  to  itoeontinn- 
anee,  do  not  a«iame  to  themBelvea  more  credit  than  ia  due  to  the  coarerrative 
spirit  and  patriotio  (eelinm  which  exist  among  that  portion  lA  their  Northern  fel- 
lov.citiiene  vitb  whom  they  would  co-operate  to  aronse  a  ajiirit  of  rrairtance  to 
the  anarchical  tendencv  of  lai^  maMea  of  the  Korlhern  popniation,  and  bring 
back  tbe  goremment  of  Ihe  Union  to  tbe  purity  and  eimplicity  with  which  U 
wai  administered  !□  the  belter  and  happier  daye  of  the  repu'blii;. 

"  To  properly  direct  whoieeome  public  »eutiinent  of  the  North — to  leparate  the 
political  elementa  of  dieturbance  and  reiolution  from  the  great  popular  opinion 
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ofthetrM  SUtM — tobriDg  intOftctiTe  udbeaUhjsxeroiw  the  irltaluome  patri- 
otic inpulM  (till  eiuting  among  them,  and  to  make  ■  concert  ot  *«tioD  irith 
them  and  th«  oonoervatire  ioflucnoea  governiDg  tb«  popular  feclmg  of  the  Soutji, 
be  it,  therefore, 

"  JietoittJ,  That  ID  the  opinion  of  thii  Conveation,  the  agricaltural,  laana- 
facturinf^  eommerciU  and  mechsnical  claesea  of  the  whole  Union  ara  deeplj 
ioterceted  in  iU  preeerration  under  the  guaraateee  of  ibt  CoDititutioo. 

"Rfolted,  That  a  Conventionof  d«legste»,  r«pre»«Dtingthe  agricaltural,  nmnn- 
Iketaring,  mechanical  and  commercial  elaiaea  of  all  the  State*  of  the  Uniaa,  be 
held  ID  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  third  Mooday  of  July,  18G6,  to  take  into 
coniideration  the  state  of  public  afTaira,  to  devise  wajs  and  meana  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  inatitutions,  the  enforcement  of  all  the  canstitutional  gnaraatees  by 
the  Oeueral  Oorenimeat  to  the  eeveral  States,  the  unqualified  reet^ition  of  tiie 
righta  of  tlie  IStatee  and  the  prompt  eieeutioD  of  all  laws  con atitutionally  enacted 
ooder  the  supreme  authority  at  the  Union,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conven- 
tion, go  very  far  to  advance  the  public  welfare  and  curb  the  wild  spirit  of  snar- 
«by  and  fuialieitm  which  now  duUirb  the  peMO  and  happinoM  of  our  commoD 
country.' 

Here  is  an  invitation  wortliy  of  the  acceptance  of  every  citi- 
zen thrODghoat  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  conntiy  ;  a  call 
demanding  a  ready  raaponse  from  all  the  true  men  of  the  nation. 
In  this  conventioa  the  Southern  planter,  Northern  manufacturer, 
Western  fiirmer,  and  Eastern  merchant,  and  the  mechanic,  will 
meet  to  interchaoge  eentiments  and  consider  the  best  plan  to 
promote  the  common  interest  of  all  sections,  of  all  clae&eB,  but 
of  one  united  people. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  assemblage  of  representatives  of 
the  iadustrial  interest  of  America,  each  and  all  should  continue 
to  labor  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  his  home,  his  state,  and 
country.  Commerce  and  internal  improvements  go  hand  in 
hand.  Let  the  citizens  of  Kentucky,  l^uneesee,  Virginia,  and 
other  Southern  states,  push  forward  in  the  completion  of  their 
internal  improvements,  which,  will  confer  on  tlie  Chesapeake 
tlie  means  of  commerce  by  emptying  upon  her  placid  bosom  the 
products  of  a  rich  interior  or  imand  country. 

Within  a  yeai*  from  tliis  time,  Memphis  and  Norfolk  ought 
to  be  joined  together  by  tlie  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway  and 
its  connecting  uuks ;  and  their  hrst  convention,  which  is  to  meet 
in  Memphis,  instead  of  Louisville,  tlie  place  designated  in  the 
resolutions  but  afterwards  changed,  should  constitute  the  bridal 
party  to  celebrate  tlie  wedding.  Add  to  these  facilities,  the 
Virginia  Central  road,  and  you  have  formed  a  basis  for  Soutliem 
commerce  as  enduring  as  the  cherished  memory  of  her  patriotic 
sons;  and  capable  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  her  people  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  tlie  fondest  anticipations  of  tiie  great 
Washington,  who,  in  marking  out  a  line  of  policy  designed  to 
place  his  country  in  the  front  rank  of  nations,  never  lost  sight 
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of  the  local  interests  of  his  own  Yirginia.  These,  we  humbly 
BUggeet,  are  the  means  the  Sonth  is  to  employ  for  the  promotion 
of  ner  commercial  eqnality.  In  their  beneficial  results  the 
great  West  is  interested,  and  over  their  triamph  the  North  and 
East  will  rejoice. 

The  Sonth  will  bring  these  fruits  of  her  industry  to  the  great 
national  convention,  and  place  them  on  the  altar  of  a  common 
and  united  country.  The  "West,  in  the  mean  time,  will  not  be 
idle.  Every  railroad,  lake,  river,  and  canal,  wUl  be  busily  em- 
ployed in  freighting  Uie  rich  bounties  of  an  overflowing  harvest 
to  flie  marts  of  commerce  and  consumption.  And  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  will  be  opened  there  too,  for  the  young 
"West  caa  never  be  backward  in  providing  facihties  for  oneriag 
her  industrial  homage  to  the  Union  that  gave  her  birth,  and  has 
nursed  her  from  a  bttle  child  until  she  has  become  strong  and 
powerful  among  her  sister  States. 

Nor  will  the  Middle  States  be  idle.  They  are  activelv  en- 
gaged in  completing  their  improvements  ;  and  as  is  the  heart 
to  the  human  body  so  are  they  to  the  States  of  the  Union, 
throwing  ont  vitality  to  every  part  of  the  confederacy.  They 
will  not  forget  the  connexion.  Then  there  are  the  arms  to  this 
American  body,  the  little  Eastern  States — the  North — they  are 
always  industnons  and  active.  Tiiey  gather  harvest  among  the 
rocks,  and  produce  bread  from  barren  land.  They  will  also 
carry  the  first-fruits  of  their  toil  to  the  national  conference  next 
summer.  But  California,  the  infant  of  yesterday,  the  giant  of 
to-day,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Her  golden  gates  have  been 
open  to  all  nations  and  her  lands  free  to  pvery  people.  Al- 
though young  in  years,  she  is  old  in  patriotism,  and  in  her  love 
of  the  Union  ;  and  no  section  will  have  a  fribnte  to  offer  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  equal  to  hers,  but  how  is  she  to  bring 
it  hither  ?  We  answer,  by  a  railway — an  iron  chain — extend- 
ing across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
binding  together  the  family  of  States,,  in  bonds  never,  never  to 
be  broken.  Then  will  the  representative  American  man  stand 
forth,  with  his  feet  upon  this  tree  land,  extending  his  right  arm 
over  the  Atlantic,  his  left  over  the  Pacific  ;  grasping  with  one 
hand  the  wealth  of  Europe,  in  the  other  the  undeveloped,  inex- 
haustible riches  of  Asia;  while  from  hb  lips  will  he  sound- 
ed, as  from  a  trumpet,  the  joyous  notes  of  fraternal  freedom,  to 
be  echoed  back  from  the  warm  heart  of  the  oppressed  of  the 
Old  World,  who,  witnessing  the  prosperity  of  onr  country,  will 
once  more  ask  to  be  free. 
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The  coDsolidatioD  of  power  in  a  government,  composed  ot' 
nnmerODB  component  parts,  or  constituent  elements,  should  be 
exercised  jadieionsly,  and  at  all  timea  with  an  eye  to  the 
advancemezit  of  the  political  interests,  and  material  proBperity 
of  a  nation.  Tlie  concession  or  surrender  of  power,  belonging 
to  the  people  in  their  organic  functions,  in  tneir  capacities  as 
sovereigoB,  should  be  contemplated  with  prudence,  considered 
with  care,  and  viewed  with  deliberation.  No  matter  Low  infi- 
nitesimal or  unimportant  the  relinquishment  of  that  power  may 
appear  to  some,  )t  is,  nevertheless,  a  question  involving  the 
exercise  and  maintenance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  our 
republican  institutions,  to  wit,  the  original  derivation  of  that 
authority.  Oar  Democratic  theory  of  government  has  taught 
and  stiil  continues  to  teach  us,  that  the  people  are  the  origin  of 
all  power — from  them  the  parties  invested  with  tlie  robes  of 
judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  supremacy,  receive  either  the 
eeal  of  disapprobation  for  their  official  acts,  or  are  rewarded  with 
the  renewed  cooiidence,  and  increased  trust  of  the  people,  in 
their  abilities  to  govern,  and  to  prescribe  for  the  diseases  that 
frequently  afflict  the  country,  growing  out  of  causes  incompre- 
hensible sometimeB  to  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

In  a  Democratic  form  of  poiitical  organism,  the  inefficient,  or 
rather  injadicions  policy  of  centralizing  power,  of  depositing 
aathority  in  certain  fonnidable,  and  also  unimportant  officials, 
or  in  the  prominent  departmente  of  government,  may  be  amply 
illustrated,  incontestabiy  exemplified.  The  Federal  government 
was  formed  by  the  mutual  concession  of  certain  privileges  by 
the  individual  States,  when  tliey  formed  themselves  into  a  great 
BO(sal,  commercial,  and  political  confederacy,  for  the  attainment 
of  certain  ends,  which  could  not  be  secured  by  them  in  their 
capacities  as  States.  They  were  willing  to  relinquish  certain 
enjoyments,  and  to  enter  into  a  compact  to  form  a  General 
Government,  "  in  order,"  as  is  inscribed  on  the  Mama  Cha^ia 
of  our  growth,  our  development,  and  our  nationtu  advance- 
ment, "  to  form  a  more  pei-fect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  tlie  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  hberty  to  onr- 
eelves  and  our  posterity."    This  is  the  language,  ipsissvma  verba. 
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of  the  American  CoDetitution.  For  the  aagmentation  of  our 
national  interests,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  nati<Hial  glory, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  variouB  States,  delegated  to,  or  conlerred 
upon  the  general  goremment  certain  of  their  own  rights,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  sovereign  power  of  the  States, 
essentially  and  univcreally  in  an  institution  known  as  the  Federal 
Grovemment,  in  order  to  render  it  a  formidable  instmment  in 
which  to  merge  indiscriminately  those  enjojmenta  sacred  to 
the  States,  but  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  design  of  rendering 
their  own  intestinal  interests  impregnable  to  extraneoue  attacks; 
for  the  better  promotion  of  tlie  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
political  and  material  welfare  of  the  country  at  large ;  and  with 
the  intention  of  better  vindicating  and  maintaining  the  sore: 
reignty  and  supremacy  of  the  whole  country  when  assailed  bj 
the  ruthless  band  of  for^gn  aggression,  upon  the  principle 
*'  that  in  union  there  ia  strength.  In  that  Union,  formed  by 
those  judicious  sagos,  political  philosophers,  and  comprehensive 
founders  of  the  American  Eapublic,  there  has  been  strength,  and 
honor,  and  tolerant  ftdrancement,  and  in  the  present  national 
auspicee  we  discern  the  future  elements  of  American  progress 
and  American  permanence.  Under  the  salutary  provisions  in- 
corpwated  in  that  instrument,  that  bound  up  indissolnbly  the 
hopesand  anticipations  of  the  then  infantile  countir,  wehave  pro- 
gressed, have  multiplied,  and  increased  our  dominion,  and  wiUi 
a  solid  and  uninipenetrable  front,  marched  forward  to  national 
conqnest  and  political  achievement.  These  have  bemi  the  fruits 
that  have  grown  oat  ot^  and  been  pmdnced  from  the  Auericak 
GoNSTrnrnoK,  and  despite  the  detestable  denunciatiMts  and  mise- 
rable execrations  of  tlie  Abolition  horde,  that  permeate  certain 
sections  of  our  country,  it  stands  to-day  tJie  stupendous  pillar  of 
American  acliievement-,  and  the  imperishable  representative  of 
the  generosity,  the  affection,  and  the  con&dence  of  the  people, 
in  its  teachings,  and  in  its  principles. 

Yet  in  frsmine  that  instrument,  the,  venerated  departed  did 
not  imagine,  didnot  cherish  for  a  moment,  the  idea  that  it  wonld 
ever  be  viewed  as  a  contemplated  invasion  upon  the  rights  of 
individual  States,  for  they  were  as  anxious  in  their  day  and 
generation  to  preserve  intact  the  elements  that  comprised  tj^ 
General  Government,  as  we  (^  the  present  period  are,  and  in  that 
light,  viz.  of  assuming  to  exercise  no  riglits  that  wonld  jeopar- 
dize the  secnritv  of  the  States,  and  arrogating  to  itself  none  of 
those  formidable  privileges  inherent  in  the  members  of  the 
Union,  it  has  ever  oeen  viewed  by  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens, 
llie  OMiBtitation  was  instituted  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
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c^all  partieB  concerned,  not  of  f&ctiOD8,  and  not  for  tliepnrpoBC 
of  abndgiDg  those  natural  and  indefeasible  enjojinenta,  ouuide 
of  the  pale  of  national  sovereignty.  Human  governments,  like 
hnman  aociety,  are  predicated  apon  the  rclinquishineat  of  cer- 
tain natural  privileges  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
body  politic  They  are  formed  for  the  conservation  of  indivi- 
dual Fights  and  popular  liberty,  and  they  can  be  invested  with 
the  organic  elements  of  permanence  onlv  where  the  wishes  of 
the  people  are  consulted,  and  their  confidence  obtained. 

"  OoTenunent 
TTe  hold  to  be  tbc  creature  of  our  n««d, 
tlaviaj;  no  power  bat  where  neceidtjr 
Still,  mader  guidknee  of  the  ehutw,  givw  it* 

This  same  principle  in  governmental  action,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  enunciate,  the  delegation  or  rather  indoctrination 
of  [>ower  in  a  moderate  degree,  consistent  with  public  happi- 
nesB,  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  our  local  or  general  govern- 
ment, contradistinguished  from  that  arbitrary  aseumption  and 
nniust  exercise  of  power,  which  sometimes  characterizes  our 
political  acts,  is  a  representative  feature  of  American  institu- 
tions. Only  for  the  purpose  of  national  security,  and  for  na- 
tional advancement,  BDOuld  power  he  centralized  in  any  great 
degree,  in  the  management  of  the  government.  Our  fathers 
valued  this  estimable  principle,  when  they  formed  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  and  estabiislied  the  American  Union. 

We  have  a  formidable  illustration  of  the  injudicious  applica- 
tion that  may  be  made  of  this  power,  in  the  concentration  by 
our  State  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  of  questions  exclusively 
local  in  their  cliaracter,  and  affecting  our  municipal  govern- 
ment, in  the  executive  of  tlie  State.  Assuming  that  New  York 
was  misgoverned,  that  crime  was  multiplying,  and  disregard 
for  law  becoming  more  prevalent,  the  Hepublicau  party,  anxious 
,  for  political  power,'and  glorying  in  official  patronage,  conceived 
the  idea  of  transferring  from  the  hands  of  the  duly  authorized 
and  regularly  cMistituted  officials  of  the  city  the  privilege  of 
self-go vemment,  and  placing  it  under  the  control  oilmen  whose 
political  integrity  was  not  entirely  unimpeachable,  thus  creat- 
ing lucrative  positions  for  the  contederates  and  allies  of  the 
dominant  party.  This  was  the  pretext — that  New  York  was 
so  wretcheMlly  governed  that  some  stringent  enactment  must  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  same ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were 
influenced  by  the  principle,  Necessiias  turn  hatet  legem.  There 
iras  a  constitutional  objection  to  be  removed,  or  to  be  got  over, 
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in  order  to  accomplish  their  iotentions,  end  to  enable  them  to 
conenmmate  their  disreputable  deeign.  A  provision  interpolated 
in  the  State  ConstitiitioD  must  be  evaded.  By  the  exercise  of 
the  requisite  tact  this  was  attained.  They  achieved  indirectly 
what  that  inetrument  never  contemplated.  By  a  sophistical 
exposition,  snd  strained  construction  of  its  proviBions,  tliey  sac- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  their  ends,  by  cotmectina;  several  counties 
together,  thus  removing  that  pecnliar  disability  under  which 
they  had  previonsly  labored,  and  the  theory  ana  doctrine  upon 
which  tlie  Metropolitan  Police  bill  was  and  is  predicated,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  grave  legislators,  and  secured  its  endorse- 
ment by  wise  judgea.  If  New  York  was  bo  radically  misgo- 
verned, and  her  interests  suffering  such  a  material  depletion  at 
the  hands  of  her  officers,  certainly  some  measures  could  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  the  same,  without  a  recurrence  to  tliat  detest- 
able principle  which  we  so  utterly  abhor  and  condemn  in  all 
infititutions  of  government,  the  consolidation  of  power  unneces- 
sarily in  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  State,  thereby  contri- 
buting to  the  establishment  of  a  despotism.  The  people,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  city,  never  solicited,  never  demanded  the 
enactment  of  any  such  usurping  measures,  and  if  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  be  governed  so  inefficiently  as  it  is  claimed 
they  were,  then  the  responsibility  and  the  evils  should  rest  with 
them.  They  have  the  power  to  abate  the  same  in  their  capa- 
cities as  citizens.  The  united  voice,  however,  of  New  Yoii 
city  was  empliatic  in  its  repudiation  of  the  aggressive  Republi- 
can party  and  its  cherished  dogmas,  and  to  foist  upon  it  the 
frnits  of  a  Legislature  eager  for  plunder  and  anxious  for  political 
capital,  evinces  a  diBi'e&;ard  for  one  of  the  noblest  privileges 
conferred  by  onr  republican  institutiors — the  right  of  the  majo- 
rity to  rule  and  to  govern — to  be  consulted  as  regards  tlieir 
interests.  Again,  we  reiterate  our  disapproval  of  this  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  departments  of  government.  We  would 
say,  Keserve  as  much  as  is  possible  to  me  sovereigns,  the  people, , 
and  grant  to  the  government  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  welfare,  and  its  progress.  In  pureaing  this  course,  and 
in  maintaining  such  principles,  the  country  at  large  will  expe- 
rience incalculable  benefit,  those  insignificant  strifes  for  power 
and  preferment  will  be  abated  in  a  measure,  and  onr  Union 
continue  to  increase  in  strength,  and  to  advance  in  the  path 
that  leads  to  national  invincibility,  and  condacts  to  those  ele- 
ments assimilated  to,  and  inseparable  from,  enlarged  national 
prosperity. 
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REVOLUTIONS  IN  OENTEAL  AMERICA. 


Cbhtbal  Ahebioa  IB  no  longer  a  poetical  fairy-land.  Onr 
illnsiona  ore  dispelled.  The  climate  of  ite  coaets  and  low  lands 
resembles  that  of  tropical  Africa,  and  tlie  excessive  and  rank 
productiveness  of  the  Boil  renders  the  task  of  the  agriculturist 
almost  unceasing.  Wliile  the  new  lands  of  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  California  are  open  to  immigration,  with  a,  tem- 
perate climate  and  the  protection  of  a  powerful  and  stable 
^vernmont.  Central  America  offers  comparatively  no  attrac- 
tion to  the  colonist.  It  is  only  by  the  regular  movements  of 
commerce,  opening  roads  and  building  stations  for  itself  along 
the  highways  of  trade  and  travel,  we  can  hope  for  tlie  occupa- 
tion and  settlement  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  br  Americans. 
These  movements  have  made  us  familiar  with  tae  people  of 
Central  America,  their  habits  and  character,  the  degree  of 
their  intelligence,  and  commercial  value  of  tlie  countries  they 
inhabit.  Through  many  works  of  travellers  and  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  our  information  is  at  length  complete  and 
satisfactory,  and  we  are  now  as  well  or  better  acquainted  with 
Central  America  than  with  California  or  our  own  interior 
territories.* 

The  old  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  now  called  Central  Ame- 
rica, was  discovered  and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  a  century 
before  the  advent  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England.  The  his- 
tories of  Bemal  Diaz,  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  Fuentes,  Yosquez, 
and,  more  recently,  of  Jnarroe,  the  historian  of  Guatemala, 
throw  ample  light  upon  the  achievements  of  these  early  con- 
querora.  Colambus,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  landed  on  Cape 
Honduras  on  the  14th  of  August,  1502,  The  main  land  was 
not  settled  until  seven  years  later,  when  Alonza  de  Ojeda,  on 
his  third  voy^e,  and  Diego  de  Nicneasa,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  Ferdmand,  H.ing  of  Spain,  formed  two  settlements, 
The  city  of  Tmxillo  was  founded  in  1524.  The  Pacific  coast 
was  traced  meanwhile  by  other  voyagers,  but  the  earliest  set- 

*  Among  the  Tarioos  prodnctioni  on  tiiu  nibject,  we  hkve,  !n  prep^Mg  thil 
article,  made  MvenJ  qnoUtioni  from  an  sdmirable  work  bj  Wm.  T.  Welk,  en- 
titled "  EiploratioDi  and  AdTentnrM  in  Hondnru  ;  comprisiag  Skelchn  of 
Trarel  in  the  Oold  Kegion*  of  Olanoho.  and  a  Review  of  the  Hiitoiv  and  General 
Betonreea  of  Central  AJnerica ;  with  Original  Hap*  and  Nnmerooa  flluattationf," 
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tlemeat  on  the  weatem  coast  was  in  1530,  a  coIodt  entering 
the  province  of  Tecultran,  in  Eastern  Honduras.  During  the 
eame  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  eetablisfa  a  colony  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  which  was  eubae- 
quently  abandoned. 

The  narratives  of  these  early  adventurers  are  ohBcure  and 
exaggerated.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  that  Sandoval  pene- 
trated six  hundred  miles  inland  from  .the  coast,  a  distance 
which  would  have  carried  him  across  the  continent  and  several 
hundred  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  About  the  time  of  Corte^s  final  departure  from  Tnixillo  id  lfiS6,  expedition* 
trotn  Ifaeo,  Dear  Pnerto  Caballoe,  bad  been  niide  ioto  Oluicho.  'We  had  already 
fought  our  v&y,'  sayi  Beraal  Diaz,  *  through  hoitile  tribea  op  to  OlaDcbo,  whicb 
■t  present  ii  called  (ruajape,  aboimdiag  in  Incratiie  eold  mine*.'  Tlie  contioned 
discoTerj  of  gold  mine*  in  Olanoho  and  Yoro  (the  utter  ihen  linovn  as  Santa 
Cruz  del  Oni — (A«  Hciy  Cron  of  OM) — brought  a  nameroua  popalatian  into  diat 
part  of  Hondura*,  many  of  whom,  charmed  with  it*  climate  and  pictureei^ue  eca- 
nery,  renounced  the  occupation  of  miners  and,  commeDuing  with  email  stock* 
imported  from  Spain,  aaTe  the  fint  impulse  to  ibe  AUbiequcnt  paitoral  employ. 
ment  of  the  people.  The  leading  broDch  of  ioduatry,  however,  for  many  yean, 
was  gold-mining,  vigoroagly  pnnued  with  the  rude  method*  then  in  TOgue.  An 
Engtieh  writer  ■□  IflSl,  describing  the  province  of  Handurai,  rays,  'Tventy- 
seveD  leagntu  from  thii  city  (Tmilllo)  lie*  the  village  of  San  Jorie  de  Olancho, 
nhere  four  tiiousand  Spaniard*  force  tribute  timn  eizleeD  thouiand  lodiaiu,  who 
poeeeaa  much  gold.' " 

The  Indians  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  appear  to  have 
been  a  feeble  and  inefficient  race,  and  easily  subjugated  by 
their  conquerors.  Unacquainted  with  tlie  use  of  metallic 
armor  or  fire-anns,  they  were  rapidly  reduced  to  slavery. 
"Tlie  local  commanders,  exercisiog  unlimited  control  over 
them,  stopped  at  no  barbarities  in  extorting  from  them  the 
secret  of  their  supposed  hiding-places  of  gold."  The  abori- 
gines were  led  to  oattle  by  their  native  chiefs  in  vast  hosts, 
only  to  be  slsnghtered  in  heaps  by  the  Spaniards. 

Bartolome  de  Las  Cagas,  the  missionary,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles  V.,  gives  us  some  insight  into  tlie  enormitiespractised 
by  the  Spaniards  on  the  vast  native  population.  "  Tiiey  mur- 
dered young  children,  beating  out  their  brains  against  stones. 
The  kings  and  princes  of  the  country  they  eitlier  scorched  or 
threw  them  to  the  dogs  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  Tlie  poor  people 
they  drove  jnto  their  houses,  and  then  set  them  on  fire.  Ttioee 
that  remained  were  condemned  to  the  worst  slavery  imagin- 
able, forced  to  carry  burdens  far  beyond  their  strength,  and 
thousands  fell  dead  under  their  loads.  In  this  province  alone 
they  massacred  twenty  hundred  thousand  men,  among  others 
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Sereons  of  qaality  who  had  civilly  entertained  them."  "  Diego 
e  Velaaco  hanged  thirteen  chiets,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  naming  the  principal  one  Jeens  Christ. 
Some  they  suffered  to  starve  to  death,  with  their  heads  fes- 
tened  between  the  cloven  bark  of  wild,  vines  ;  some  they 
buried  alive,  and  leaving  only  their  heads  above  ground, 
bowled  iron  shot  at  them,  and  forced  them  to  eat  one  another, 
and  infinite  other  heilish  cruelties  too  horrible  to  be  re- 
counted." 

In  1536  the  Indians  of  Eastern  Hondnras  generally  deserted 
the  fields  and  villages,  and  fled  into  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  Spanish  settlers  were  consequently  in  the  greatest 
distress  for  food.  The  arrival  of  Alvarado  from  Spain  placed 
things  upon  a  better  footing.  Cruelties  were  restrained,  and 
peace  established  in  some  measure.  The  extreme  nnhealthi- 
ness  of  the  coast  made  it  desirable  to  fonnd  a  settlement  upon 
the  high  lands,  midway  between  the  two  oceans.  Alonzo  de 
Carceres,  who  was  commissioned  for  this  service,  selected  the 
present  site  of  Comayagua. 

*"nis  KttlameDt  of  Bondaras  appesn  to  have  been  proaecuted  cftrnMtlv  by 
the  ^anUrdi,  dacing  the  greater  part  of  tbis  century.  Many  of  tha  moit  advan- 
"tageoiuly  dtuatad  ludiaD  villages  gre'v  into  brEsk  trading  towns.  Tha  nativ«a 
rradusllV  fell  into  a  >tate  of  vsMalage  or  servitude,  moFe  wretched,  if  possible, 
than  profewed  slaTery.  It  eannot  be  denied  thst  the  laws  of  the  Indies  were  con- 
eeived  and  intended  to  be  administered  in  jnstiee  and  wisdom.  especial1]>  those 
vegnlatiig  the  goreroment  of  the  Indiana ;  bat  these,  though  fraioed  in  the  epirit 
of  humanity,  ware  craflilj  evaded  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  oppressed  as  colonists 
by  the  mother  country,  in  their  turn  abused  and  harassed  the  uaresiating  natives. 
He^  slavery  ttm  intnjdueed  only  when  the  system  of  refined  crnelty  had  nearly 
cxtinguithed  the  Indian  raca," 

The  religion  of  the  remnant  of  enslaved  apd  subjugated 
natives  gradually  became  Catholic, 'and  the  language  of  their 
conquerors  prevailed  over  the  native  dialects.  The  first  suc- 
ceBstnl  attenapt  to  carry  the  Christian  faith  among^  tliem, 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  1606,  by  the  padres  Estevan 
V  erdelete  and  Juan  Monteagndo,  who  left  Comayagua  with  the 
design  of  reaching  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Xieaques  by  the 
river  Wanks  or  Segovia.  They  were  deserted  by  their  gnides, 
and  after  incredible  perils,  marking  their  way  by  the  stars 
llirough  wilds  and  over  precipices,  arrived  at  length  in  safety 
at  Comayf^na.  Three  years  later,  the  attempt  was  repeated 
by  a  party,  thirty-four  in  number,  who  entered  the  mountain 
district  by  the  Kio  Guayape,  and  penetrated  eastwai'd  towards 
Kicaragoa.    They  were  at  first  hospitably  received  by  the  wild 
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tribeB  and  erected  a  chapel,  but  were  soon  driven  away  and 
forced  to  return.     Other  attempts  met  with  no  better  success. 

Honduras  was  erected  into  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  proviuces 
by  the  home  government,  who  were  satieficd  to  appoint  a 
Viceroy  and  collect  one-fifth  the  product  of  the  mines  as  a 
royal  revenue  for  Spain.  The  Council  of  the  Indies,  a  bureau 
of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  corresponding  with  the  Colonial  Office 
of  the  British  government,  allowed  the  Ticeroyalty  to  assume 
a  despotic  form,  and  generally  connived  at  the  extortions  and 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  who  were  worked  as  slaves 
in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Honduras.  In  each  province 
a  court  of  higher  justice  was  established  called  the  Avdiencia. 
One  of  these  was  at  Comayagua.  As  in  California  in  our 
own  times  the  attention  of  the  early  settlers  and  their  govern- 
ment was  directed  principally  to  mining.  Agriculture  was 
neglected  excepting  on  the  great  plains,  and  the  system  of 
government  was  shaped  principally  with  a  view  to  extract  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  labor  from  the  Indian  tribes.  Cat- 
tle raising  came  next  iu  importance,  and  the  wealth  acquired 
in  the  mines  was  employed  in  the  founding  and  management 
of  immense  estates.  Guatemala,  raised  to  an  Archbishopric 
by  the  Church  of  Kome,  maihtained  a  numerous  pnesthood, 
and  the  langnage  and  religion  of  Central  America,  excepting 
portions  of  the  mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible  interior- 
became  entirely  Spanish  and  Catholic.  At  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury the  subjugation  was  complete,  and  the  provinces  existed 
in  absolute  tranguillify,  but  to  s  vast  extent  depopulated  of 
their  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Under  the  Spanish  "  Counsel  of  the  Indies" 

"Th«  i^Btem  ot  fiauices  wis  fonoded  on  the  prineiple^  IVk,  Uutt  tb«  Kiop  vu 
the  propnetor  of  the  laodi ;  Sd,  the  pajmeat  by  the  lodiuB  of  a  ooDtribntiua  or 

capitation ;  Sd,  a  t«nth  part  of  the  prodace  of  tbe  Und  was  paid  nuder  the  de- 
nomination of  tithes,  vhich  were  levied  for  the  proteetion  of  the  kine,  and  granted 
to  the  ehorche*  under  the  eanctton  of  different  pope* ;  4th,  the  indirect  tazee^  or 
auatame;  the  oicnio^  or  doty  ueid  on  selling  moet  article!  of  conunerce  or  pro- 
visionB,  and  the  fifth  (quinto)  of  all  gold  and  silver  eztrected  from  the  minoi  not 
belonging  to  the  Uag.  The  sale  of  tobacco,  salt,  oarde,  and  some  other  lee*  im- 
portant artiolea,  waa  confined  to  the  rojal  cd£cera.  The  postal  revennea  also  pass- 
ed into  the  King's  treoaiir;,  sad  io  tome  provinoes  a  dutj  was  paid  for  the  right 
of  establiahiag  aod  using  ferries,  for  keepmg|game-cocks,  and  fur  selling  the  bere- 
rages  Imowa  as  gnarape  and  pidjue.  The  revennea  were  collected  bj  officers  of 
llie  different  departments  of  t^e  admbistration,  and  placed  at  the  difpoaal  of  the 
Juniat  Bnperiora  dt  HaeUtula  meeting  at  the  capital^  and  which  were  composed 
of  the  Intendmta,  who  was  the  presidenli  the  Begent  of  the  Audienda,  two  Ooi*- 
ladoni  Afqjore;  the  M4eai  de  la  Civil,  the  O^al  Rtol  (eenior  in  office),  and  one 
EterVtaito  Reai.'" 
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Bribery  and  comiptioD  were  the  springs  of  tlie  goTemmeat. 
Monopobes  absorbed  the  iaduBtry  of  tlie  people ;  restricdoiiB 
of  trade  left  the  choicest  productionB  of  no  value ;  regnl&tions 
were  made  converting  the  colonies  into  a  market  for  the 
mdoBtry  and  products  of  Spain.  The  planting  of  the  vine  and 
(dive  was  forbidden  in  meet  sections,  and  generally  the  distil- 
ling of  spirits ;  the  growing  of  hemp  ana  flax,  cod  fieheries, 
whale  fisneries,  and  inland  trade  were  absolutely  prohibited. 
Coasting  trade  was  not  allowed,  and  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers Made  and  treated  as  a  capital  crime,  ^e  system  initiated 
by  Qreat  Britain  for  the  oppression  of  her  North  American 
colonies  was  only  a  feeble  imitation  of  that  by  which  the 
Spanish  govenunent  oppressed  and  ruined  its  provinces.     The 

fovemment  extended  its  baneful  iufLaence  over  all  parts  of 
panisb  America,  and  forbidding  the  importation  of  books  and 
their  publication  held  the  descendants  of  the  first  setUers  in  a 
state  of  semi-barbarous  ignorance. 

"It  eren  eotared  into  ths  colonial  policy  of  Spain  to  bida  from  Ibe  Americana 
Ac  real  and  faithful  details  of  the  primitive  conqneat  of  their  country ;  to  mncli 
■o.  that  the  works  oF  Las  Casas,  vlio  vas  at  the  same  timg  TcnsTBled  aa  a 
■Mnt,  "wtTH  forbidden  by  goremment  beeanaa  they  eonaUtuted  a  trae  and  iuit  pin- 
ture  of  the  horrora  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  first  con^neron  againat  the 
inoffeilisiie  Indians,  and  enumerated  tbe  ravagea  and  deitructioQ  of  the  principal 
towns  with  the  ardor  of  a  Christian  and  th«  tmih  of  an  eye-witnesa.  Spio  poema 
and  romances  in  praise  of  the  fint  conqueror^  like  the  hiatorv  of  Soils,  were 
alone  suffered  lo  be  read,  and  in  which  the  ignorance  and  Ticea  of  the  dafeuoeleea 
DatiTea  were  alleged  as  the  plea  for  the  nnheard-of  butcheries  which  so  soon  de- 
peopled  theae  lately-diaooTered  nations  of  the  world.  "  •  ■  •  " 

"  Fatiiotia  sooietiet,  which  had  for  their  object  beneflcence  and  the  diaaemination 
of  knowledge  were  prohibited  tinder  the  most  speoious  preteita,  aa  well  at  the 
atady  of  the  lawa  and  righta  of  nations,  which  latter  were  supposed  to  form  Do 
Dart  of  the  claims  of  Americani.  The  IndiBn  college  of  Tlalclotco  was  abolished 
Moansethe  nativaa  of  Colora  therein  acquired  infDrmatioo.  Caoi^tie  Cirilo  de 
Gastilla  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  endearoring  to  fonnd  an  Indian  college  in 
La  Fnebia,  but  died  In  Madrid  without  aitcoeedtag.    Don  Juan   Franoisoo,  an 


patriotie  society,  foandad  by  the  benerolent  Yillanrratia  in  Qnatemala,  far  the 
ot^eet  of  MMonntgiiig  the  aria  and  acienoa^  waa  alao  interdieted  aa  offeniiTe  to 
ihe  TJawi  of  the  OMUt.'' 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  influence  of  this  debased 
and  vicioos  hterature  of  conquest,  which  lauded  the  deeds  of 
those  murderers  and  stolid  conquerors  who  subjugated  and 
exterminated  the  half-civilized  abori^es  is  felt  even  in  our 
day,  and  the  young  men  of  Amenca  affect  to  read  with 
enthusiasm  the  deeds  of  the  Spanish  chieftains,  and  fancy 
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them  worthy  objectB  of  imitation.  Military  adventurera  have 
in  all  Bgea  been  the  tools  of  mercenary  epecal&tors.  The 
avarice  of  the  Spaaish  grandees  and  mercbanta  began  by  sua- 
taining  and  protecting  the  craeltiefl  of  the  conquerors  who 
opened  for  them  the  gold  and  silver  minee  of  the  American 
Indies,  and  ended  by  enppreBsing  atterly  and  for  ever  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  colonice  and  pro\'ince«  of  spun. 
The  servants  of  the  home  government  became  in  turn  its 
victims.  The  darkness  and  indolence  which  extinguished  the 
mercy  of  the  colonists  debased  them  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
conqiiered  races ;  intermairiages  and  a  mixture  of  the  Indian 
and  Spanish  blood  were  the  natnral  result,  ending  iu  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  the  white  or  pore  blood. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  present  centniy,  when 
Spain  herself  had  at  length  become  too  feeble  and  depraved  for 
self-defence,  that  symptoms  of  revolt  began  to  show  themselves 
in  Spanish  America.  A  few  privileged  families,  constituting 
a  wealthy  but  not  numerous  aristocracy  at  this  latter  period, 
monopolized  the  wealth  and  offices.  The  overbearing  manners 
of  that  vicious,  corrupted,  and  self-created  nobility,  without 
any  natnral  claim  to  power  or  respect,  irritated  at  last  even  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  few  able  men,  favored 
by  nature  and  education,  and  imbued  with  European  and 
American  ideas,  stirred  up  the  natives  to  revolution. 

**  He  Indian  tribcc,  afterward  •  poverfnl  politioal  eltment  in  C«ntnl  AmHica, 
had  been  for  maay  yean  octentiblj  proteeled,  but  were  ia  reality  kept  in  igno- 
rance and  inferiority.  The  Spanish  lawa  considered  thkm  m  minon  for  life,  sDt>- 
jectinfj  tliem  to  perpetual  tutelage.  AlDong  the  ordinancea  to  prevent  tbeir 
receivins  instruction  in  any  way  iras  one  prohibiting  the  Spaniards  from  entw- 
ioft  the  Indian  Til1aga« ;  thi^  hoverer,  wai  not  enforcod  for  many  yean  previoui 
Is  the  Ind^Mndensc  The  Indians  were  also  debarred  from  dancing  or  horte- 
ridiae,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  anv  of  the  exercise*  of  var;  they  were  ofl«n 
aroelly  tortured  at  the  pnblio  wbippiDg-post,  and  proprietors  <d  ibinet  eould  oota- 
pel  them  to  work  at  atipnJated  small  wagaa." 

Insurrections  began  in  1812  in  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragna. 
The  city  of  Leon,  in  the  latter  State,  claims  the  honor  of  having 
first  raised  the  cry  of  iadependence.  The  example  of  Mexico 
stimatated  rebemon  during  the  interval  between  1813  and 
1821,  and  on  the  15th  of  oeptembw  of  the  latter  year,  the 
country  was  declared  publicly  independent.  The  revolution 
was  peaceable  and  bloodless,  the  leading  families  of  "  Serviles" 
or  monarchists,  either  escaping  to  Spain  or  joining  with  the 
revolutionists.  A  declaration  of  independence  was  composed 
by  the  patriot  Jos6  de  Valle,  and  universally  adopted. 
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The  Bocial  eletnenta  of  the  five  States  of  Central  America 
were  not  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  constitu- 
tional govemmeDt.  Nine-t^Qths  of  the  people,  Indians,  Mestl- 
SOB,  and  mulattos,  were  too  ignorant  to  asderetand  anything  of 
government  beyond  a  village  mnnicipality,  while  the  ambition 
of  the  wealthier  family  owners  of  mines  and  ^at  estates  aimed 
always  at  a  degree  of  power  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  revolutions  which  followed 
numbers  generally  previuled,  until  few  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  none  of  pure  Spanish  blood  were  left  The  political 
system  settled  rapidly  to  a  level  with  the  wants  and  capacity 
of  the  masses.  Permanent  jealousies  and  rivalry  between 
cities,  as  between  Leon  and  Granada,  resulted  in  ccntinual 
contest  The  president  of  to-day  was  the  exile  of  to-morrow; 
tiie  minister  of  one  week  the  fomenter  of  insurrection  the  next. 
Union  of  the  five  States  was  repeatedly  attempted  and  always 
foiled.  There  were  no  roads,  no  means  ^f  rapid  intercomma- 
nication ;  internal  commenw  restricted  to  a  few  caravuiB  of 
mules ;  and  the  villagera  quite  satisfied  to  live  in  ignorwice 
npon  the  frnits  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  without  knowledge 
or  interest  in  the  afbirs  of  the  nation. 

In  Honduras,  after  tbe  declaration  of  independence  by  that 
State,  the  local  anthoritiea  were  deposed,  bat  being  nabvee  of 
the  connby,  were  immediately  reinstated  on  their  acquiescence 
in  the  general  movement  They  retained  the  habits  and  sen- 
timents of  despotism,  and  their  mntual  rivalries  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  superior  despotism  oi  Spun. 

A  G^eru  Congress  of  Delegates  &om  Oosta  Bica,  Kicara^ 
gna,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  G-uatemala,  met  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  in  1823.  After  some  days  of  ineffectual  legisla- 
tion, devoid  of  the  principles,  the  experience,  and  tho  constitn- 
tlonal  bases  of  free  institutions,  and  oontioually  agitated  and 
disturbed  by  popular  tumults  raised  by  the  advocates  (^  despo- 
tism, they  dispereed.  These  delegates  were  the  representatives 
either  of  a  theory  or  of  their  own  mterests,  and  not  of  popular 
Uberty  as  it  Is  understood  in  the  United  States.  The  ladiane 
of  the  villages,  who  formed  the  moss  of  the  popnUtion,  having 
no  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  union  of  the  five  States, 
were  too  listless,  too  feeble,  md  too  ignorant  to  inatruct  these 
delegates,  who  consequuitly  looked  forward  to  a  share  in  the 
national  admiuiBtrstion  only  as  a  prize  for  their  individual 
ambition.  Everywhere  the  sonl  of  the  government — the  secret 
felatioQ  between  mleis  and  ruled — was  the  same  in  character 
and  effect  that  it  had  been  under  the  monarchy ;  republicanism 
21 
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was  a  form  or  show,  an  outer  shell  of  theories,  capable,  no 
doubt,  of  being  realized  in  the  course  of  time,  but  at  that  epoch 
without  validity  or  power. 

Finding  still  the  elements  of  empire,  the  popular  gronnd- 
work  of  aespotism  in  all  the  States,  the  "Serviles"  as  they 
were  called,  despising  the  futile  efforts  of  the  Liberals  to 
instruct  the  lower  ctasses  in  the  important  duties  of  self- 
government,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  universal  confu- 
sion and  re-establish  the  monarchv  on  an  independent  basis. 
The  establishment  of  Iturbide  in  the  ephemeral  monarchy  of 
Mexico  gave  the  required  impulse  to  tlie  movement  in  Guate- 
mala, and  President  Qainza,  on  the  5th  of  Januai^,  1823,  haa- 
tened  t»  announce  the  annexation  of  Guatemala  with  the  king- 
dom of  Mexico. 

A  violent  opposition  to  this  measure  began  in  San  Salvador. 
The  principles  of  the  opposition  were  professedly  Republican 
and  Democratic,  but  were  in  reality  founded  upon  private 
views.  San  Salvador  erected  a  government  of  her  own,  and 
was  seconded  by  Nicaragua  in  an  armed  opposition  to  Gnat«- 
mala.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1823,  the  first  battle  was  fought  at 
San  Salvador  between  the  invading  army  of  Guatemala  and 
the  forces  of  [Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador.  The  Guatemalans 
were  defeated.  San  Salvador  then,  annexed  itte^  by  formal 
decree  amd  prodatnatum,  to  the  United  States  qf  NoHh  Ame- 
rica— ^but  no  notice  of  this  act  was  taken  by  our  Government. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  efforts  that  were  subsequently 
made  by  Central  American  States  to  incorporate  them- 
selves with  ourselves ;  and  these  efforts  carry  with  them  a  snf- 
licient  refutation  and  condemnation  of  the  tfieory  and  practice 
of  armed  invasion  of  the  Central  American  States.  Not  only 
is  it  an  absurd  and  wicked  policy  to  treat  these  States  as  tbougn 
they  were  enemies  or  something  worse,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  sin- 
ister and  bad  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.  The 
strictest  amity  has  always  been  maintained  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Central 
America,  and  the  idea  of  employing  predatory  bands  of  merce- 
naries to  Americanize  them  is  an  idea  which  subjects  those  who 
entertained  it  to  the  suspicion  of  insanity. 

Guatemala,  not  daunted  by  a  single  defeat,  prised  the  war 
vigorously.  San  Salvador  was  invested  by  General  Filisola, 
andoD  the  7th  of  February,  1828,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror, 
llie  whole  of  Central  America  was  then  quietly  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  Mexico,  and  would  have  so  remained  had  not  the 
fall  of  Iturbide  given  the  signal  for  another  revolution.    On 
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the  21th  of  Jnne,  the  Eepublic  of  Central  America  woe  pro- 
claimed, a  national  flag  adopted,  and  a  Constitutioa  modelled 
npon  that  (^  the  Unit«3  States. 

The  next  year  an  insairection  broke  ontat  Leon  in  Niearar 
gna,  occasioned  by  a  strife  between  rival  chieftains  for  the 
CommanderOeneralahip  of  tlie  State  of  Kicaragna.  The  city 
of  Leon  was  beeieged  for  one  hundred  and  loiirteen  davs. 
This  insurrection  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the 
Federal  army  under  General  Arce. 

In  1825,  a  Federal  Congress  was  convened,  and  General 
Manuel  Josfi  Arce  elected  Tresident-  Ideas  of  human  right 
and  individaal  freedom  beeiin  to  be  entertained  by  the  masses 
of  the  people.  State  rights  were  jealously  defined.  Peace 
was  firmly  established.  The  pnbhc  debt  diminished.  The 
Congr^  met  a  second  time  in  1826.  A  treaty  was  mMe  with 
the  United  States,  and  every  enoooragement  held  out  to  foreign 
immigration. 


State*  to  proonre  %  prafMaor,  capable  of  tramplaoting  and  diffoaiag  that  pUo  in 
the  r«piibli<^  while  it  duseiiiina(«d  tbroDghout  the  pro*iiic«8  a  pamphlet,  printed 
in  HexieOk  in  which  the  new  method  wai  U|daiDed,  and  a  committee  waaulect' 
«d  to  tnunlnte  the  proj«etc  oi  Foufi«roj,  Condorcet,  and  TaUejraad  on  the  nib- 
j«et  of  public  f--'— -'---  "• 


Parties  were  now  permanently  divided  into  the  "  Serviles" 
who  wished  to  continne  the  old  regime  of  despotism,  and  "  Libe- 
rab"  whose  doctrines  were  generally  democratic.  The  Liberals 
wished  to  enpprese  ariBtocracy  and  monopoly,  to  introduce  all  the 
franchisee  ana  usages  of  American  Democracy,  and  to  perfect 
and  establish  the  union  of  the  States  under  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  population  were  still  slow  in  receiving  these  ideas, 
and  their  i^orance  was  taken  advantage  of  by  leaders  of  both 
factions  to  eetablish  independent  interests  for  themselves. 
Local  revolutions  were  frequent,  and  many  of  the  better  class 
began  to  desj  '     "'  .      .  ^  .■  .        .    ,.     -n 

The  Indian  p 
Liberals  ti 

and  more  aloof  from  the  better  class  of  Spanish  descent,  whose 
numbers  and  power  they  saw  were  yearly  diminishing. 

The  party  of  the  Serviles  consisted  prmcipally  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  remains  of  the  old  aristocracj',  who  by  their 
■wealth  and  influence  controlled  the  Indian  and  Negro  races. 
Their  object  was  as  far  as  possible  to  prepare  the  people,  by 
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maintaiiimfftheo1iiinBtitntiom,forthea1timatere-QBtabIishment 
of  monareny.  To  this  end  thej-  have  continiially  fixnented 
revolutionB  and  incited  the  Indians  to  rebel  against  eveiyfomiof 
^netitationsl  governtneat ;  bat  in  this  procesB  they  were  obliged 
to  conlinn  the  privileges  ^ainet  whi^  they  were  contending, 
until  now  the  entire  population  have  lost  their  respect  for  almoat 
every  form  of  goTemment,  and  look  upon  power  in  every 
shape  as  tyranny  open  or  diegnised. 

The  ware  waged  by  the  so-called  Federal  Giovemment,  were 
ostensibly  for  the  establishment  of  union,  but  really  for  the 
benefit  of  the  leaders,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  befieve,  had 
they  been  saccessfol,  any  ^vemment  would  hare  been  esta- 
blished upon  a  truly  republican  basis. 

In  183*,  the  national  Giovemment  aboliehed  slaverr  in  every 
form  tlvon^out  all  the  states  of  Central  America.  'Lue  owners 
were  indemnified,  the  whole  nnmber  of  slaves  not  exceeding 
one  tlionsand.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  institution  had 
long  declined  in  popularity,  as  the  owners  declined  receiving 
the  indeinnity.  In  the  year  1837,  Hondnras  and  San  Salvador, 
disgnsted  with  the  tyranny  and  irregularity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  now,  under  Atm,  avowedly  monarchical  in 
its  tendencies,  withdrew  formally  from  the  Union.  This  with- 
drawal was  the  flignal  ftir  a  general  war  between  the  facHon 
of  Guatemala  (despotic),  and  Uiat  of  the  Liberals  or  Democrats, 
in  every  quarter  (tf  Central  America. 

The  Federal  troops  were  deibated  in  varions  battles,  chiefly 
Ummgh  the  energy  and  conrege  of  Francisco  Morazan,  a 
chieftain  of  rare  capacity,  whose  name  in  the  history  of  Central 
America  shines  with  a  pecnliar  lustre.  Me  was  bom  in  1799, 
in  Honduras.  His  ancestom  were  from  the  island  of  Oorsica. 
His  father  came  to  Central  America  fW>m  Porto  I^oo,  and  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  Tegncigalpa,  in  Honduras.  When  only 
twenty-flve  years  of  age,  Morazan  became  Seofetary  of  State, 
and  subsequently  Gtovernor  of  Honduras.  His  first  viotorr  in 
Honduras  was  followed  by  fourteen  years  of  acti  ve  generaUnip, 
distinguished  by  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  leader.  He  intro' 
duced  new  and.Mmane  principles  into  the  hidierto  bloody  sad 
ferocious  military  system  of  Central  America. 

"He  ii  uid  to  hnve  ULit«d  the  qa&liliee  of  the  legiilalor  Mid  eomnundBr,  with 
t  frank,  cluTalnnB  bearing,  impinng  his  fDllowtrs  with  a  eoafideaiw  of  fiatorv. 
Hb  troopa,  animaWd  byhis  pereonal  braveiy,  loved  and  followed  him  witt  feel- 
ing akin  ta  idolatry.  Ihe  numerout  aborigiaal  tfibe  of  Tozigiiat  Indiam  Joined 
hie  fbrtonea  with  acareely  an  exoeption — eome  of  them  formins  hia  Jealont  and 
faiUiftd  bodv-ruard— addrMdng  kim  by  the  aftatinate  name  ot '  Ho,   and  atiMT 
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fbUy  li^wiag  bim,  wh«i  ilmt);  fuoiihad  and  aslutuUd,  ob  Um  movt  fUlgnbg 


The  unexampled  sacceaBes  of  Morazaa  ending  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Guatemala  and  the  restoration  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
power  in  that  state,  enabled  him  to  reaseemble  the  Federd 
Congress.  As  it  was  now  evident  that  revolutions  for  tli« 
overthrow  of  the  Republic  and  the  re-establieliment  of  mon- 
archy, proceeded  from  or  were  sustained  by  the  priesthood,  a 
great  example  was  mode  by  banisliing  ttie  Archbishop  of 
natemala  and  other  leading  priests,  detected  in  conspiracies 
a^inst  the  Republicans.  This  was  followed  by  decrees  of  the 
Congrese,  prohibiting  females  from  becoming  nuns  for  the 
future,  and  Buppreeaiug  the  monasteries.  At  the  same  time, 
extensive  confiscations  were  made  of  the  property  of  priesta 
and  servile  leaders,  a  system  which,  however  necessaiy  it  may 
Lave  appeared  at  Uie  time,  has  been  the  grand  temptation  to 
revolution,  and  has  operated  to  destroy  the  foundations  of 
private  right,  and  to  lessen  the  value  of  all  property  in  Central 
America. 

The  exertions  of  Uorazan  and  his  friends  tended  still  furthM* 
to  diffuse  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  desire  of  independence 
among  the  masses.  Freedom  was  no  longer  a  mere  theory. 
The  old  official  families,  who  had  inherited  their  power 
through  enccessive  ages  of  despotism,  were  displaced,  and  ban- 
ished, or  destroyed.  The  confiacated  properties  were  divided 
among  the  middle  and  lower  claeses,  and  the  feeling  of  mutual 
dependence  and  intimacy  was  strengthened  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders. 


pridciplM  enuadslcd  at  the  Indcpendeiiee,  knd  for  wbieli  tli«  moM  iltuttmnt 
eitiztnj  of  the  Republic  bad  labored  for  rean  praccding  and  tabaequoiit  to  th« 
Revolntion,  tbat  »a,nt\y  •  duMntiog  loiot  wu  heard  agaiiut  the  nev  ord«r  of 
AfTaira.  The  oonfederatioD  of  State*  was  reoewed,  public  education  fottered,  for. 
oign  tmrnieratioD  *DeonraK?d,  and  the  moat  intdligcnt  and  capable  men  of  the 
eoantn  placed  io  the  leading  office*.  At  DO  time  aooe  tba  lodepeDdeiiee  hat 
Central  Amwica  enjoyed  au  equal  iatervat  of  tranquillity.  The  praiee  of  IhU 
■triking  eoniil  revolntioni*  principally  due  to  Uoraian,  who  now  evinced  for  the 
«abinet  a  talent  aot  exceeded  bj  that  already  di*plsyed  id  Ae  field." 

Central  America  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity ;  commerce  flourished,  mines  were  profitably  worked, 
and  wealth  began  to  accumulate.  All  this  was  interrupted  in 
1832,  by  an  invasion  from  Mexico,  through  G-uatemala.  Mo- 
razan  marched  into  that  state,  and,  repelling  the  enemy,  impra- 
dently  asBDined  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  an  error  in 
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which  he  has  since  been  imitated  by  men  of  much  inferior 
ability  and  wisdom,  and  with  the  same  reBuUe.  Discontent 
aiid  rebellion  spread  through  all  quarters.  Onr  limits  forbid 
entering  upon  the  detail  of  events  which  led  to  the  elevation 
and  successes  of  the  celebrated  Indian  despot,  Carrera,  now 
President  of  Ouatemala,  and  the  downfall  and  death  of  Mora- 


"I>oaIop  dMcribaa  Carrent  ua  d»rk-co1ored  and  sitrenelT  ill-lgoking Meitiio. 
He  VBB  onginally  a  aerraat  to  a  iroman  of  no  tery  reapecCab^e  oharaotcr  in  Ama- 
titlan,  and  afterward  to  a  Spaniard,  from  whom  he  ii  BUppoted  to  haT«  got  the 
little  knowledge  and  breeding  he  poHeaaed  vbea  he  firet  appeared  on  the  poliU- 
oal  atagein  Guatemala.    Afterward  he  waa  employed  as  a  pLg-driver,  that  ie,  ir 

aorep. 
it  the  < 

■Dpposod  enemies  with  the  m 

form  of  trial,  be  hae  liDce  condncted  hiioMlf  with  r 
Ilia  done  mncb  to  improve  the  adminiatratioa  of  the  lawi,  deetroj  robben,  and 
«Dnwlidat«  the  govemment.  By  eitortiuni  and  aunfiKstioni  he  haa  amaaaed 
aome  bnndredi  of  thouaands  of  dollars  in  cash,  landa,  and  houaea,  and  ii  is  coose- 
qvently  his  interest  to  maintain  a  settled  gorernmeDt  and  give  protection  to  pro- 
perty ;  bat  in  his  private  life  he  i>  more  indeeentlj  immoral  than  eould  be  eon- 
oeired  or  understood  bj  most  English  readeii.  •••••■  All  clasaai,  ex- 
cept the  Indians,  have  never  ceased  to  hate  and  fear  him,  and  vatoh  an  oppoi^ 
tanity  to  overtam  his  power;  and,  although  he  takes  (treat  care  always  to  keep 
K  bod^  of  troops  near  bis  person,  and  has  lar^  aup[^ies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion at  hand,  be  will  certainly  find  that  tb*  T«t^  beet  troop*  in  whom  h«  tnuta 
will  betray  him,  and  that  the  arms  and  ammunilioa  will  one  day  be  tued  for  hii 
deatruction.* 

Carrera  and  his  subordinate  instrnments,  generally  Indians 
or  half  breeds,  received  the  full  support  of  the  priesthood  in 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  Central  America. 
The  most  unheard-of  cruelties  were  exercised  upon  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  and  in  thesackin^  of  towns.  Slorazan,  after  various 
successes  and  defeats,  passed  into  the  small  but  intelligent 
State  of  Costa  Kica,  where  he  was  elected  -Preeident.  This 
state  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of  pros- 
perity in  commerce  and  agriculture.  Horazan,  accustcwned  to 
make  all  things  bend  to  tne  great  idea  of  establiehiDg  the  na- 
tionality of  Central  America,  attempted  to  raise  an  army  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  wished  to  levy  contributions  of  money  for  the 
cause.  A  party  was  formed  against  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
insniTection,  after  various  fortunes,  he  was  at  length  taken  and 
shot.  The  will  of  Morazan  was  written  in  prison,  nist  before 
his  execution.  In  this  document  he  exonerates  himself  from  the 
charge  of  making  an  unjust  and  ambitious  use  of  the  resources 
of  Costa  Bica.    His  execution  took  place  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1842.  After  thst  year  Coeta  Kica  enjoyed  nnintei^ 
rnpted  peace  until  the  advent  of  Walker  from  Cuifomia. 

General  CabaBae,  of  Honduras,  the  friend  and  aid  of  Mora- 
tan,  was  his  successor  in  repi^seuting  and  heading  the  Liberal 
party  in  Honduras.  Sau  Salvador  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Malespin,  who,  from  being  a  highway  robber,  attained 
the  supreme  power,  Francisco  Ferrara,  Who  had  been  the 
governor  of  Honduras  under  the  Federal  Union,  assumed  the 
presidency  of  that  State,  and  inflicted  excessive  cmelties. 
K^icaragua  submitted  to  the  presidency  of  Buitrago,  who  was 
deposed  by  Fonseca,  a  disgusting  and  brutal  tyrant 

From  tnifl  period  to  Uie  present,  the  history  of  Central 
America  presents  no  points  of  particular  interest.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  two  parties  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
manifest  itself  in  insurrections.  Guatemala  continued,  under 
the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Carrera,  to  make  war  upon  the 
liberals  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras.  Costa  Kica,  under 
the  Moras,  enjoyed  profound  peace ;  and  became  the  wealthiest 
of  all  tlie  Central  American  States.  In  Nicaragua,  the  stmggle 
continued  between  the  two  factions  of  Leon  and  Granada,  until 
the  arrival  of  General  Walker. 

In  the  year  1854:,acompany  was  organized  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  opening,  and  colo- 
nizing with  American  mines  the  celebrated  gold  fields  of 
Olancho,  in  Eastern  Hondnras.  The  projector  of  this  enter- 
prise, Dr.  James  D.  Wbelpley,  of  New  York,  had  formerly 
been  associated  with  Mr,  E.  G.  Squier,  Charg6  d'Affaires  of 
Nicaragua,  and  others,  in  procuring  and  publishing  informa- 
tion in  regard  lo  Central  America  through  various  channels. 

This  company  appointed  two  persons,  Mr.  William  V.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Byron  Cole,  to  examine  the  gold  regions  of  Honduras, 
and  procure  the  necessary  grants  from  individuals  and  from 
the  government  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  colony 
on  the  Guayape  river,  in  Olancho.  On  their  w^  tlirough 
Nicaragua  Mr.  Cole  became  ill,  and  remained  at  Cnineudega, 
while  Mr.  Wells  proceeded  on  his  jouniey. 

Tlie  result  of  Mr.  Cole's  residence  in  Nicaragua  was  the 
introduction  of  General  Walker  and  his  followers  into  Nica- 
ragua. While  Wells  was  procuring  grants  of  land  for  esta- 
blishing a  peaceful  immigration  of  miners  and  laborers,  under 
the  protection  of  President  CabaHas  and  the  Liberal  party  iu 
Eastem  Honduras,  Cole  was  procuring  other  grants  in  Nicara- 
gua as  an  inducement  for  military  adventurers  from  California 
to  aid  the  Liberal  party  of  Leon  in  their  war  with  the  faction  of 
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ChamtHTO.  The  graata  of  Und  made  hj  GaetillaB  snd  MajLos 
to  Cole  were  taken  by  him  to  San  Francisco.  These  grantB 
were  sabmitted  to  tJie  District  Attorney  of  California,  and  by 
him  declai^d  to  be  in  violation  x>f  the  neutrality  laws.  Th« 
expedition  of  General  Walker  into  Lower  California  had  given 
him  notoriety  as  an  adventurer,  and  the  grants  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  as  the  basis  of  a  military  organization.  Finding  it 
dangerons  to  nse  them  in  that  shape,  Cole  retursed  to  Kicara- 
ga&,  procured  other  grants  of  a  more  pacific  tenor,  and  sent 
them  to  California  by  the  same  vesBel  on  which  Wells  returned 
with  hie  mining  grants  and  privileges  of  colooizatiMi  for  Fast- 
em  Honduras. 

On  the  strength  of  the  grants  procured  for  him  by  Cole, 
Walker  sailed  with  tifty-sis  "  colonists  "  from  San  Francisco. 
Subsequently  Walker  received  an  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment at  Leon,  which  gave  him  full  power  over  the  Nicaraguon 
Transit  Company,  and  made  it  necessary  for  that  Company  to 
fall  in,  in  s(Hne  meaenre,  with  the  plans  of  the  adventurer. 
After  procuring  the  second  groat  Cole  passed  into  BoDduras, 
and  resumed  his  position  as  agent  for  the  Hondnrae  coloniza- 
tion and  mining  enterprise ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Walker's 
arrival,  he  returned  to  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  and  acted  ae  inter- 
mediary, and  n^iotiated  between  the  American  meroenariei 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Leon  faction.  It  was  at  this  period  he 
procured  for  Walker  his  authority  over  the  affairs  of  tne  Acces- 
sory IVansit  Company,  which  resulted  jirat  in  the  destruction 
of  that  Company,  and  subsequently  in  the  destruction  of  all 
American  interests  of  whatever  name  in  Nicaragna.  Hie 
agent  of  the  Honduras  Company,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Tucker,  who 
entered  Honduras  in  the  capacity  of  Commercial  Agent  of  the 
United  States  government,  was  driven  out  of  Honduras  by 
Guardiola.  Beiore  tlie  entrance  of  U.  8.  commercial  agents 
into  Honduras,  a  secret  treaty  had  been  formed  by  all  the  five 
States  of  Central  America  against  all  foreign  armed  adven- 
turers, warring  "Pon  or  attempting  to  intimidate  the  native 
governments.  Tne  effect  of  this  treaty  was  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  miners  and  other  foreign  colonists  into  Honduras,  and 
to  endanger  for  the  time  the  grants  made  to  F.  G.  Squier  and 
others  of  the  Honduras  Railroad  Company,  This  company 
finally  threw  themselves  upon  tl»e  protection  of  Fuglish  capi- 
talists, and  a  special  treaty  was  negotiated  for  that  purpose 
between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras.  The  most  important 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  Central  America  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Xnteroceonic  Railroad  and  Transit  lines.    On 
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the  transit  of  Nicaragua  two  compamee — the  Accessory  Traa- 
sit  Company  and  that  of  Messrs  Garrison  and  Morgan — have 
sank  Uiolr  capital  and  forMted  their  jchartere  by  ^eir  conusz- 
ion  with  or  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  military  colonists 
lately  expellef  from  Nicaragua.  Operationfl  of  a  lixe  charac- 
ter upon  the  lethmue  ci  Panama,  or  in  the  Costa  Rica,  would 
bring  the  same  ruinoaB  vesolta  upon  the  pro^etors  of  the 
Panama  HaUroad  and  the  city  of  AspiawalL  The  landing  of 
a  few  hundred  military  adventurers  in  New  Granada  would 
canse  a  loss  of  not  leas  than  ten  miUioos  of  property  to  Ame- 
rican citiE^is,  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  specie  trade 
and  basinesB  of  California.  A  similar  attempt  upon  Honduras 
would  destroy  the  Hondujas  Bailrosd  enterprise,  or  probably 
involve  an  armed  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
who  has  guaranteed  its  stockholders.  Other  QnttJiprises,  mines, 
internal  trade,  commerce,  the  navigation  of  the  coast  and  of 
rivers  on  the  port  of  AmeiicanB,  are  almost  entirely  suspended 
fliaoe  the  development  of  the  Walker  system,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  that  ill-fated  country,  ana  to  him- 
self and  others  engaged  in  &at  military  demonstri^on.  Cen- 
tnl  America,  at  peace  with  ourselves,  and  not  harassed  by 
{wivate  military  expeditions,  offers  a  field  for  commercial 
eoiterprise  more  valuable  than  that  we  can  look  for  io  Japan ; 
and  as  it  is  the  high  road  of  the  most  vtduable  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, the  gold  export  of -Oalifomia,  and  the  prineipal  route  o£ 
travel  for  our  own  Pacific  colonies,  our  relations  with  the  five 
Kates  require  the  constantand  jealous  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
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BENJAMIN  F.  ANGEL,  U.  S  MINISTER  TO  SWEDEN. 


The  Honorable  Behjauin  F.  Ansel,  recently  appointed 
Miaieter  to  Sweden,  is  a  native  of  Barlington.  New  York,  bat 
from  early  boyhood  has  resided  at  Geneeeo,  in  the  connty  of 
Livingston.  He  is  by  profeBsion  a  lawyer,  although  for  several 
years  past  he  has  not  been  in  active  practice,  having  devoted 
his  pnncipal  attention  to  agriculture,  for  which  ennobling  pnr- 
suit  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Genesee  affords  pecu- 
liar attractions.  Mr.  Angel's  residence  is  a  model  of  beauty, 
and  possesses  all  those  pleaaaut  and  an^eable  surronndiogs 
which  are  the  result  of  ample  means,  ana  a  cultivated  and  re- 
fined taste. 

His  early  cveer  was  mailed  by  those  leading  characteristics 
of  eneigy  and  decision,  which  have  distingaished  him  throagh 
life. 

After  completing  hie  academic  studies,  and  while  yet  in  his 
minority,  he  engaged  actively  and  prominently  in  pohtics,  and 
for  more  than  two  years  before  he  was  old  enough  to  vote,  the 
leading  editorial  articles  in  the  Democratic  newspaper  at 
Oeneeeo,  defending  General  Jackson  in  his  conflict  with  the 
money  power,  were  from  Mr.  Angel'spen. 

His  nret  vote  was  given  to  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1836,  from 
which  time  he  hue  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
faith. 

He  pursned  his  law  studies  in  the  oflBce  of  Morrell  &  Ed- 
monds, of  Hudson,  both  lawyers  of  distinction,  and  the  latter 
subsequently  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Upon  being  ad- 
mitted, Mr.  Angel  rettimed  to  Qeneseo  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  Hon.  Calvin  H.  Bryan,  his  brother-in-law  and 
early  friend  and  patron,  which  continued  until  both  retired 
from  the  profession. 

The  law  firm  of  Biran  &  Angel  enjoyed  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice  for  tne  country,  and  always  maintained  a  de- 
servedly nigh  reputation  for  honor  and  inte^ty.  At  this  time 
it  was  customary  for  the  Democrats  of  Livingston  county, 
through  the  medium  of  a  convention,  to  recommend  to  the 
Governor  persons  for  appointment  to  me  local  offices.  In  this 
manner  lar.  Angel  was  nominated  for  Surrogate  of  the  connty 
in  1836. 

Objection  was  Diade  to  the  Govemor  on  account  of  the  want 
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of  matnre  age  of  tbe  nominee,  by  some  persona  who  doubted 
the  propriety  of  conferring  a  high  and  importAnt  judicial  office 
upon  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  but  Gov.Marey,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  executive  department,  promptly  made  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  foar  years'  term  of  serrice,  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  conntry  had  been  adroitly 
turned  against  the  Democratic  party — Uie  conceded  ability 
and  great  popularity  of  Gov.  Marcy  was  insufficient  to  with- 
Btand  the  political  tornado  which  swept  over  the  States.  The 
Whigs  were  almost  everywhere  successful.  Mr,  Seward  was 
elected  governor  over  Mr.  Mwrcy,  and,  as  a  necessarr  conse- 
quence, the  local  officers,  whose  terms  expired  dunng  this 
period,  had  to  give  place  to  their  political  adversaries.  Mr. 
Angel  shared  the  fate  of  his  a^ociates,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  Surrogate's  office  by  a  "Whig, 

The  extravagance  and  misgovemment  of  the  "Wbigs  of  that 
day,  like  their  successors,  the  Kepublicans  of  this,  soon  dis- 
pelled the  illusion  under  which  the  Democracy  had  been  over- 
borne. The  reaction  commenced  soon  after  the  Presidential 
election  of  1840 ;  the  Whigs  were  driven  from  power,  and  all 
the  departments  of  our  State  Government  passed  again  into 
Democratic  hands.  In  1844  Mr.  Angel  was  again  appointed 
Surrogate  ;  but  this  time  by  Gov.  Bmick.  Dunng  the  official 
term  of  Silaa  Wright  as  Governor,  he  was  appointed  Supreme 
Court  Comtniaei^mer.  Mr.  Angel  also,  at  a  later  period,  held 
the  offices  of  Master  and  Examiner  in  Chancery,  and  some 
local  offices  of  more  or  lees  importance.  All  these  trosts  were 
discharged  in  a  manner  to  renect  credit  upon  the  incumbent, 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  during  upwards  of  seven  years 
of  official  service  as  Surrogate,  there  was  but  one  appeal  trom 
his  order,  and  in  that  case  his  decision  was  sustained  by  the 
Chancellor. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  remark,  that  in  the  divisions  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  New  York,  which  originated  in  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  was  understood  as  the 
"  Canal  question,"  or  internal  "  improvement  policy,"  of  the 
times,  Mr.  Angel  sided  with  Mr.  Flagg,  Gov.  Wrwkt  and  the 
Radicals,  cordially  sustaining  the  veto  message  of  the  patriotic 
WHghtoTi  the  canal  "  appropriation  bill ;"  and  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  reckless  plan  of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  in  order  that  we  might  embark  in 
wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  improvement. 

When  this  division  in  the  party  of  the  State  was  transferred 
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to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1848, 
Mr.  Angel  participated  io  the  feeling  of  diseatiefaction  which 
gnw  out  of  the  action  of  that  Convention  in  refusing  admia- 
sion  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  regular  delegates  from 
his  State,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  lie  deemed  inconsis- 
tent with  an  independent  representation ;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Utica  Convention  of  that  year,  which  declared  that  the 
Democracy  of  New  York,  being  unrepresented,  was  not  bound 
by  the  action  of  tliat  Convention.  He  did  not,  however,  coun- 
sel the  holding  of  thfi  "  Buffalo"  Convention,  and  took  no  part 
in  its  deliberations. 

When  the  elections  of  that  season  had  passed,  Mr.  Angel 
joined  heartily  in  tlie  work  of  re-organlting  the  party  upon  a 
Bound  basis.  In  the  election  of  1849  there  was  but  one  De- 
mocratic ticket  in  the  field,  the  State  was  recovered  from  the 
enemy,  and  for  the  three  years  following — 1850,  '51,  and  '52 — 
the  Democratic  party  continued  united  and  mainly  snccees- 
ful,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all  cause  of  hostility  had  passed 
away. 

In  1852  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion were  chosen  by  districts,  and  Mr.  Angel  was  selected  from 
hie  Congressional  district. 

In  that  convention,  at  Baltimi^e,  he  votfid  steadily  with  a 
majority  of  his  colleagnes  for  Governor  Mar<^,  until  the  last 
ballot,  when  the  whole  delegation  united  in  favor  of  Oetieral 
Pierce. 

It  is  believed  that  but  for  the  persistent  opposition  of  about 
a  third  of  the  delegates  of  New  York,  to  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Marcy,  that  able  and  distingaished  statesman  would 
have  received  the  nomination  for  President.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  high  office  could  have  added  any  lustre 
to  the  great  name  he  acquired  among  the  statesmen  of  his  day, 
as  first  minister  in  General  Pieree'e  cabinet. 

Mr.  Angel  was  devotedly  attached  to  Governor  Marcy. 
A  strong  friendship,  which  we  are  justified  in  saying  was 
mutual,  had  existea  between  them  without  interruption  from 
the  period  of  the  former's  fint  appointment  as  surrogate,  till 
tiie  latter  passed  from  this  Ufe. 

After  the  election  of  General  Fierce  Mr.  Angel  was  pre- 
sented by  his  friends  for  the  eommissioneisbip  to  ue  Sandwi^^ 
Islands,  bat  the  office  was  conferred  upon  Governor  Leake,  of 
Tirginia.  Mr.  Ai^l  was,  however,  ^pointed  to  the  post  ol 
Consul  at  Honolulu,  no  doubt  at  the  6a^;estion  of  hie  mendj 
Governor  Marcy,  a»  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  ike  place,  ana 
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bnew  nothing  of  it  nntil  receivinff  the  following  characteristic 
letter  from  dovemor  Marc;,  whiwi  we  have  been  permittad  to 
copy:— 

■VAtilaftoa,  Mmj-  M,  IB6S. 
•Ton  win  ■«•  bf  tlM  pap«rabidowd,  &t  T<nar«  Bpnointad 

EijMiHKUvn  to  Ilia  c^c«  nf  fiiiiiinil»<iiiirii 
"I  narar  Nv  more  tad  ornmttBMicw  thu  I  bav*  to-day,  and  b«tw  bad  moH 
WpUaaant  intarrwwi,     I  «<nild  ifleoM  ninT  ootaplaJBt*  if  it  waa  propar  to 
expkiii,  but  leaanat tdl  'thtmartl*  oftlupritfn  Aom' 

«  jmavDataMyoii  again  before  ^or  dcpartoM  for  a  Attant  i^en~-periiapa 
nerer.  G»  irtiera  jou  may — aea  ymr  or  iMt,  jvn  wiH  aver  ba  the  ot^oat  otmy 
beat  and  kindait  wiahea, 

"Tomb  truly, 
••B.  n  Aimt,  b«,  Qaumo.  T.  L.  MABOT." 

Mr,  Angel's  health  had  been  s  good  deal  broken  by  clos© 
S}>pIicBtion  to  bnsiiiess,  and  he  det<Hinined  at  once  to  depart, 
and  take  his  family  with  him  to  die  Sandwich  lelanda,  in  the 
hmw  that  the  delightful  climate  of  that  tropical  region  would 
effect  the  restoration  of  his  health.  Hts*  appointment  wa6  well 
received  by  the  people  and  the  press ;  and  the  lAmnfgten  Se- 
jmiftcon.  especially  contained  a  lengthy  article  in  oommenda- 
don  of  his  selection. 

ULt.  Angel  arrired  at  Honolulu  in  August,  and  entered  upon 
the  disclutrge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  at  once. 

The  split  and  prostration  of  the  Democratic  party  of  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1863,  produced  their  te^timate  fruits;  The 
old  division  of  "  hard  "  and  "  soft  "  was  revived.  The  "  hards  " 
made  war  upon  the  "  sotts,"  and  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Pierce,  and  sooh  appointees  as  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  were  opposed  with  great  acrimony  and  zeal,  if  they 
happened  to  belong  to  the  other  divisloa  of  the  New  York 
Pemocraoy.  Mr.  Angel's  nomination  wtw  r^ected  bv  the 
Senate,  withont  one  word  of  complaint  against  his  official  con- 
duct, and  when  he  was  ten  thousand  miles  away,  quietly 
attending  to  his  public  duties !  As  thia  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
confirm  his  appointment  was  done  in  secret  eeeaion,  and  wholly 
unexpected,  it  created  much  surprise,  aiul  throuji^out  Western 
New  York,  where  Mr.  A.  was  best  known,  it  was  strongly  dis- 
uiproved  o£  by  the  press  and  public,  withont  regard  to  par^ 
divisions.  The  "hards"  of  his  own  county  were  among  bis 
warmest  iriende,  and  as  they  knew  &e  chaises  against  him 
before  the  Senate  untrue,  and  the  action  of  Senators  baaed 
npon  a  misapprehension,  few  were  found  of  any  seotioD,  willing 
to  rejoice  at  Ms  defeat. 
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Got.  Marc^,  in  hia  letter,  under  date  of  April  18, 1854,  ad™- 
ing  him  of  hiB  rejection,  says : — 

"UrDiuiStK: 

"Ton  oBD&ot  b«  DMt*  mpiwd  thu  yoor  friend* hen  were to-da^ at  the naw* 
of  yonr  nnecliaii  by  the  Senate.  Id  th*  early  part  of  the  Mewan  it  WM  known 
that  the  '  barda '  were  makiDK  deipente  effuHa  to  pro«nre  the  Njcotion  of  the 
ITew  York  Demoarata  oppoeed  to  Uiem,  bn(  their  Gulnre  in  the  eaw  of  Hr.  Bed- 
field  and  othen  «a*  ta  mgnal,  that  it  was  beliered  thay  had  abandoned  their 
■ohemea  of  miechieC  Apprehending  at  that  Ume  that  they  would  aim  a  blow  at 
yon^onr  frienda  under  my  advioe  were  prepared  to  parry  it. 

"liiey  had  an  nndemtandtiiK  with  Bome  of  the  Benatora,  that  notiae  ihould  bs 
gl*en  if  any  objeetion  ihoold  be  made  to  yon.  For  monthe  nothing  bad  bean 
aaid  on  the  aabjeot,  and  all  appreheniion  had  died  away.  The  coatmitttt  to 
which  the  nomination  was  referred,  reported  onaniiDoiuly  m  faior  of  your  oon- 
fifmation.  The  dnt  thing  known  thereafter  on  the  enbjeot,  wai  jonr  rejeotion. 
'Die  rrai  eanie  of  thii  reault  ii  not  very  well  known.  iSe  otlmmbU  caoae,  wai 
jonr  conne  at  Baltimore  in  relation  to  the  ohoioe  of  a  eommittee  io  notify  the 
oaodidatei  of  their  nomioatjon.  I  hare  not  time  now  to  detail  the  In*  eanae,  or 
comment  Dpon  the  motivee  which  led  to  it ;  bnt  1  have  reqneated  some  of  yonr 
Mends  in  the  House  to  write  yon  fally  npon  the  snbjeeb 

"  I  cegBfd  it  as  a  Tory  fool  bnunesa,  and  1  fear  Mine  hare  taken  an  aetiT«  part 
in  it  from  whom  yon  and  I  had  a  riglit  to  ezpeat  mnch  better  thinn 

"  Uoet  ot  the  Sanaton  who  voted  against  yon  were  misled  by  hUehoodi. 

"  Towards  you,  it  is  an  act  of  flagrant  wrong,  llioee  who  hare  mUed  Ike 
Senate  will  in  the  end  taste  ^e  bitter  fruit  of  the  deed.  It  isiweettotliemiiow, 
bnt  it  wilt  by  and  by  torn  to  gall. 

"Tonr*  tnily,  W.  I.  KABCT. 

"  B«fH.  F.  AmiL,  EaQ." 

Several  members  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  addreeeed 
letters  to  Mr.  Angel,  condemning  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as 
haTiDg  been  the  reeult  of  miBappreheneion. 

It  was  in  some  qnarters  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  the 
administration  had  "  changed  eides  "  in  its  snpport  of  the  New 
York  Democracy,  while  others  assumed  that  it  was  designed  as 
B  pnnishment  to  Gov.  Marcy  for  not  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  while  others  still,  asserted  it  was  to 
propitiate  the  "  hards "  who  had  opposed  the  Kansas  bill,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  support  of  that  measure.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reasons  operating  upon  the  minds  of  Senators, 
it  is  very  clear  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Angel's  action  in  the  Balti- 
more convention  has  been  called  in  qnestion,  there  were  no  just 
grounds  of  complaint  (^[ainst  him. 

It  was  asserted  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  "Mr.  Angel, 
being  a  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  had  erased  &)v. 
Dickmsou's  name  as  the  mover  of  a  resolution  to  notify  the 
candidates  of  their  nomination,  and  had  inserted  the  name  of 
Hon.  Erastue  Coming."  This  charge,  we  arc  fnlly  authorized 
to  say,  is  without  the  shadow  of  foundation.    Mr.  Angel  was 
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not  Secretaiy  of  the  Baltimore  conventioD,  and  kU  connexion 
with  the  resolution  referred  to,  ie  entirely  misunderetood  or 
else  misrepresented. 

The  Secretary  of  the  convention,  Gov.  West,  fully  exculpates 
3fr.  Aneel  from  blame,  and  sever^  Senators  who  voted  against 
his  confirmation,  have  stated,  that  they  not  only  voted  under  a 
misapprehension,  hut  earnestly  desire  to  reverse  tlieir  votes. 
A  distinguished  and  leadiug  Senator,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
Mr.  A.,  says  that — "  great  injustice  has  been  done  him  by  his 
rejection.  K  the  explsnstions  which  have  since  been  made, 
had  been  made  to  the  Senate  at  the  time,  it  would  have  in- 
sored  his  unanimous  confirmation,  instead  of  producing  his  re- 
jection," In  order,  however,  that  the  matter  may  be  for  ever 
put  at  rest,  we  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  as- 
certain the  true  history  of  this  much  commented  upon  Balti- 
more Kesolution. 

Near  the  close  of  that  convention,  and  while  much  confu- 
sion was  prevailing  in  the  Hall,  Mr.  Angel  requested  the 
Honorable  Erastus  Ooming,  the  chairman  of  the  iSew  York 
delegation,  to  oifer  the  usu^  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  notify  the  candidates  of  their  nominations. 
This  resolution  in  pencil  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Angel,  and  Mr. 
Coming's  name  endorsed  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  convention.  While  Mr.  C.  was  endeavoring  to  get  the 
ear  of  the  President  of  the  convention;  the  resolution  was 
handed  by  Mr.  A.  to  the  messenger  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion to  carry  to  the  Chair. 

At  this  juncture.  Gov.  Dickinson,  without  knowing  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Coming,  ofilered  verbally  a  similar  resolution.  It 
was  probably  supposed  by  Mr.  Secretary  "West  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  that  aa  the  Kew  York  delegates  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  designating  one  of  their  number  to 
set  on  the  various  committees,  the  same  course  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  this  instance,  and  the  resolution  wliich  the  mes- 
senger had  carried  to  the  Chair  was  taken  as  the  basis  of 
action,  and  Mr.  Coming,  instead  of  Gov.  D.,  who  had  moved 
the  resolution,  was  by  uiis  mistake  announced  as  chatnnan  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Angel  having  left  the  convention  before 
the  announcement  of  the  committee,  did  not  know  of  the  error 
until  the  proceedings  were  published.  He  was  not  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  officers'  platform,  and  was  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistake. 

The  regret  which  was  so  generally  expressed  in  the  United 
States,  at  th«  action  of  the  Senate,  met  a  full  response  by  the 
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people  and  press  at  Honolulu,  where  Mr.  Angel  had  formed 
many  valuable  frieodB.  Tbe  "  Folyneaian  "  and  the  "  Aiga» 
and  New  Era  "  newspapers,  pnblifihed  at  the  Sandwich  lelandB, 
epoke  of  Mr.  Angel  e  recall  in  strong  terms  of  regret  The 
former,  which  ie  t£e  organ  of  the  Hawaiian  goremment,  said : 
— "  While  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere  wim  the  politicB  and 
politicians  of  th«  United  States,  we  most  be  allowed  to  expreBS 
our  deep  regret  at  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  present  case. 

*'  Mr.  Angel  has  brought  to  the  dlBcharge  of  hie  important 
and  perplexmg  duties  aa  Consul,  great  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry, and  we  are  happy  to  know,  that  his  personal  and  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  government  and  people  of  the  Island*, 
have  always  been  of  the  most  friendly  and  agreeable  character. 

"  We  underatand  Mr.  Angel  will  return  to  the  United  States, 
by  the  way  of  China,  the  East  Indies,  I^ypt,  and  through 
l!urope." 

The  Argns  and  Era  speak  in  equally  warm  temu '  of  Mr. 
Angel. 

In  addition  to  these  teetimonials,  the  American  shipmaaten 
sent  him  a  letter  strongly  approbatory  of  his  penonal  aad 
official  conduct. 

Mr.  Ad^I  did  not  reach  home  till  the  85th  of  September, 
1865,  havmg  visited  that  mythical  and  interesting  countrv 
known  as  the  "Flowery  Land,"  or  "Great  Middle  Kingdom 
of  Asia,  British  India,  'Egypt,  a  large  portion  of  t^e  continent 
of  Europe,  and  Engluid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

His  letters  from  Asia  and  Africa,  which  were  extensively 
published  iu  this  country  in  his  absence,  were  read  with  much 
interest ;  and  indicated  on  tlie  port  of  t^eir  author,  a  close  ob- 
servance of  men  and  manners. 

His  leotoree  on  "  China  and  Mie  Chinese"  are  eqtially  meri- 
torious. 

On  Mr.  Angel's  return  to  his  home  in  Western  Kew  Yoik:, 
a  committee,  on  behalf  of  his  political  friends,  presented  him  a 
letter,  inviting  him  to  a  public  entertainment  This  lett«r  was 
signed  by  all  Democrats  without  distinction,  and  is  equally 
creditable  to  them  and  the  object  of  their  regard.  To  this 
invitation  Mr.  Angel  responded  by  letter,  thankmg  his  friends 
for  their  kindnees,  but  reepectfully  declined  the  entertainment 

Kr.  Angel  was  among  the  earuest  and  most  efficient  advo- 
cates of  Mr.  Buchanon^B  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  as 
the  best  calculated  to  harmonize  and  cement  the  conflicting 
differences  between  the  North  and  South,  and  as  the  one  pro- 
mising the  only  sore  prospect  of  snooefls. 
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Immedifttoly  npon  his  retnrn  from  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
a  Democratic  clnb  was  organized  at  Gkneseo,  of  which  he  was 
made  presidcDt,  and  from  that  time  to  the  election  he  contri- 
bnted  largely  by  his  voice  and  pen  to  insure  the  Bucceas  of  our 
candidates.  In  the  State  Convention  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
party  at  Syracnse,  he  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
reported  uie  plan  of  union,  which  was  ao  unanimously  and 
enthueiaBtically  adopted  by  both  Conventione. 

In  the  election  which  followed,  he  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  the  Twenty-eighth  District.  He  made 
an  energetic  canvass,  but  was  of  course  unable  to  overcome  the 
heavy  majorities  by  which  the  Democracy  of  Western  New 
York  were  overborne. 

His  selection  for  the  important  and  honorable  diplomatic 
.poet  of  Mdhsteb  to  Sweden,  by  Hr,  Pucbanan,  has  ueeu  re- 
ceived with  great  favor.  Mr.  Angel's  likeness,  on  the  first 
page  of  this  Kumber,  is  well  taken,  and  faithfully  represents 
him.  As  a  public  speaker  he  is  pleasing ;  is  an  accomplished 
and  able  writer,  ana  possesses  the  necessary  experience,  cul- 
tm%,  and  address,  for  a  creditable  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 

"  It  is  seldom  (says  a  Western  editor),  3iat  the  principles  of 
adaptation  are  better  consulted  than  in  this  appointment,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  he  will  be  a  credit  and  omameut  to  the 
great  nation  he  is  to  represent." 

Before  his  departnre  for  Europe,  on  the  19th  ult.,  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow- citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  tendered 
him  a  public  dinner,  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation 
in  whicn  he  is  held  where  he  is  best  known.  The  proffered 
honor  was  decUned,  but  the  correspondence  is  equally  creditable 
to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Angel  is  a  self-made  man,  and  hie  snccessful  cfu^er  fur^ 
nishes  a  worthy  example  to  the  young  men  of  onr  country. 
He  is  among  the  youngest  of  our  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad,  and  we  predict  for  him  still  higher  honors,  and  a  more 
extended  usefulness. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  notice  of  our  friend,  than  by 
quoting  the  conclusion  of  his  excellent  letter  of  September  26, 
1855,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  sentiment  of  which 
loses  none  of  its  force  and  point  for  having  been  written  two 
years:— 

""nic  whole  ooantry  at  thii  time  is  d'utarbed  by  botjon  &nd  fsQ&tiaisin,  and  & 
p«riod  a  r&piJly  appro&chiag  whioh  ia  to  teat  the  gtrengUi  of  □ 


o  momeDton^  aeti  of  injastioe  and  oraelt;,  and  mere  penonal 
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diMppi^bneDU,  link  into  utter  ittaigntfieaiioe.  TheM  mmt  be  Torgottm  in  * 
patriotic  desre  to  praserra  the  ^oriooi  Conttitalioit  of  sor  ommtry,  sod  the  vaiisj 
and  ictegrity  of  tna  Stktca. 

"To  thiB  end, I  hare  no  doubt,  ve  ahkll  befonnd  acting  together harmoD ions] j, 
now,  u  to  timw  past  At  alt  etenli,  I  hare  retamed  nmoug  yon  to  contritnit« 
my  aliare  in  private  life,  toirai'da  mutainitiK  the  free  iactitQtiona  of  ow  canmoQ 
country,  vUeh  haye  become  raMIy  more  dear  and  Taluabfe  to  me  u  I  have  bad 
an  opportunity  to  obeerve  and  compare  them  vitb  the  decaying  govemmeata  of 


BRmSH  POUnOIANS. 

BT  AH  BHOLUH   KAIHOAL. 

(Ocntlniud  from  tb*  Jnlj  No.}. 

But  the  noted  miDority  of  one  came  at  last.  60  impopiilar 
were  they  now  in  their  conntry,  and  bo  active  had  heen  the 
CotiBervativeB,  that  the  mimBtry  eonld  not  Tentare  to  make  or 
vacate  a  single  appointment  without  being  humiliatingly  de- 
feated at  the  huBtingB.  The  higher  and  middling  claeses  had 
been  outraged  by  their  haaenese  m  the  homicide  SC  Lady  Flora 
Hastings ;  and  even  the  people  retained  such  a  sense  of  that 
enormity,  that  when  the  conrt  phyBician  visited  Scotland  in  the 
train  of  the  Queen,  he  was  pelted  and  stigmatized  as  a  "  mur- 
derer"  in  her  presence.  The  alliance  with  O'Connell  con- 
tributed to  fan  the  flame. 

But  above  all,  the  nation  was  indignant  that  during  eeveral 
years  not  a  single  l^islative  amelioration  had  been  passed. 
The  Corn-laws  pressed  heavily  on  the  conntiT,  hat  miniatera, 
though  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  repealing  them,  refoaed 
to  make  tae  slightest  modification,  and  the  premier  even 
declared  in  Parliament  that  it  wonld  be  an  act  of  "  madness" 
to  attempt  any  change  in  this  cherished  agricnltnral  code.  His 
chief  man,  the  Lord  John  Ruasell,  clnng  to  it  with  still  more 
obstinacy,  and  wrote  some  wretched  addi^ess  to  prove  that  these 
statutes  were  the  main-etay  of  the  "  British  Constitution.*' 
What,  therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  the  country  to  find,  one 
evening  after  he  had  been  in  a  minority  of  one,  this  same  Lord 
John  Kneeell,  when  morally  deftinct,  so  far  as  political  power 
was  concerned,  ooming  coolly  down  to  the  Honse  vX  Oommons, 
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and  annooncing  a  ministerial  meosare  for  the  future  admiadon 
ot  foreign  com  at  a  duty  of  five  abillinga  per  qoarter,  or  about 
tea  per  cent.,  as  nDbloahingly  ae  if  he  had  never  before  op- 
posed it 

The  country  vae  astonished — ^the  Ooneervadvee  were  amazed. 
They  well  understood  that  it  was  the  last  effort  of  an  expiring 
faction ;  that  the  proposal  was  made  solely  with  the  view  ot 
embarraesing  the  anticipated  acoeseion  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to 
office,  and  would  never  have  been  announced  by  tiie  Whigs  had 
they  poBseBBod  the  slightest  probability  of  carryiug  it  They 
had  neglected  or  contemned  it  in  Uie  zenith  of  their  power, 
when  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them  tohave  modified  the 
obnoxious  statute,  or  repealed  it  altogether,  had  they  been  so 
inclined.  All  high-minded  men  accordingly  received  the 
information  with  contempt,  and,  if  capable  of  blushing  at  all. 
Lord  John  Bussdl  must  have  blushed  and  shrunk  even  beyond 
his  natural  diminutiven^s,  before  the  shout  of  execration  and 
derision  with  which  it  was  received  in  a  crowded  House  of 
Commons.  But  high-minded  men  unhappily  constitute  a  amall 
porti<Hi  of  society  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  least  of  all  in 
England,  where  every  other  consideration  yields  to  interest 
The  mercantile  classes,  who  had  speculated  largely  in  foreign 
com,  accordingly  received  it  with  rapture.  I^d  it  been  as 
detrimental  to  the  country,  as  it  was  bkely  to  be  otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  hailed  with  the  same  enthusiasm  by  those 
whovied  with  the  old  Dutch  traders  in  vending  gunpowder  to 
the  enemy,  and  whose  avarice  during  even  the  hottest  period  of 
the  war  with  Napoleon  could  not  be  restrained  from  supplying 
his  troops  with  the  elements  of  war.  The  agriculturists  were 
indignant ;  but  the  manufacturing  and  operative  claases,  and  the 

great  body  of  the  country  at  large,  hailed  it  with  joy.  Long 
abituated  to  misery,  thepeople  welcomed  any  measure  which 
promised  them  rebef.  Tleywere  ready  to  receive  the  com, 
though  they  contemned  the  Whigs. 

But  the  proposal  failed  to  secure  its  authors  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Parliament  assembled,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately ejected  from  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  succeeded, 
though  he  avoided  the  Com-lawe,  brought  forward  a  really  large 
and  effective  measure  of  commercial  relief.  His  celebrated 
TariS*  admitted  the  productions  of  all  foreign  climes,  save  com, 
at  a  duty  greatly  reduced ;  and  it  was  welcomed  by  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  hollow  and  snarling  support  it  received 
from  the  Whig  leader — the  post  which  Lord  John  Russell  had 
now  assumed.    The  nation  was  at  no  loss  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
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miniBter'e  mean  and  petulant  jealousy ;  and  the  measure  was 
adopted,  coupled  witn  another,  by  means  of  which  the  Con- 
Bervatire  etateBman  supplied  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  a 
property-tax,  the  only  error  in  which  was,  that  he  taxed  fluctu- 
ating or  UDcertaia  income  at  the  same  rate  with  that  derived 
trom  land  and  capital  realized. 

Against  this  latter  impost  the  Whigs  loudly  exclaimed ; 
though  with  their  usual  etfronteiT,  it  waa  one  of  the  iirst  they 
adopted  on  supplanting  him  in  o&ce,  and  they  had  even  the  as- 
surance to  propose  increasing  it,  a  proposal  which  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  realized,  had  not  the  most  uuscrupulousof  their 
supporters  refused  to  follow  tliem  in  such  a  course.  During  the 
whole  of  his  administration.  Peel  received  the  most  decided  op- 
position or  hollow  support  from  the  Whig  leader  in  every  mea- 
sure which  he  brought  forward,  and  was  even  for  a  time  driven 
from  office  by  what  was  named  the  "  bed-chamber  plot" — that 
is  to  say,  a  cabal  of  resistance  at  court,  because,  on  coming  into 
power,  he  had  exercised  the  usual  privilege  of  placing  his 
friends  around  the  person  of  the  Queen,  a  course  followed  by  the 
chief  minister  from  time  immemorial.  In  1812  the  Whigs 
themselves  had  refused  to  accept  office,  unless  this  privilege 
were  conceded  them  by  tie  Regent  of  that  day,  and  on  every 
subsequent  accession  to  place  they  had  exorcised  it  so  effectually, 
as  to  nil  up  every  place  in  the  castle.  When  such  precautions 
were  taken  against  men  bo  experienced  and  resolute  as  George 
and  William  the  Fourth,  Sir  Robert  Peel  justly  deemed  them 
infinitely  more  necessary  in  the  instance  of  a  credulous  and  sus- 
ceptible girl.  He  accordingly  insisted  on  appointing  Conserva- 
tive lords  and  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to  surround  the  persoa 
of  the  Queen,  instead  of  Whig-women  of  the  same  order  by 
whom  she  had  previously  been  encircled.  These,  his  opponent 
wished  to  retain,  with  a  view  of  more  effectually  counteracting 
his  policy  \  oaA  on  his  refusal  to  he  thus  environed  by  spies  and 
enemies,  they  raised  such  a  loud,  hypocritical  outcry,  of  the 
Queen's  being  deprived  of  the  friends  of  lior  infancy  (though 
tiiey  had  been  utter  strangers  to  her  till  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  two  years  before),  that  he  was  constrained  to  give  up  and 
retire  from  office. 

But  the  conntry  entertained  expectations  too  high  from  the 
sagacity  of  Peel,  to  permit  him  thus  to  be  sacrificed,  and  after 
another  interval  of  Whig  incompetency,  he  was  restored  to 
power  by  a  nation's  voice.  It  was  then,  that,  discerning  the 
impossibility  of  longer  resisting  the  demand  for  the  rep^l  of 
the  Corn-laws,  he  brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for 
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their  immediate  change  and  eventual  abrogation ;  and  with  the 
Bplrit  of  a  loftr  man,  eurmiaing  (bnt  Burmising  unjustly)  that 
snch  a  proposal  should  not  have  emanated  from  him,  he  pre- 
viously ofifered  to  retire  from  place.  He  proved  his  sincerity 
by  tendering  his  resignation ;  and  the  Lord  John  Rasaell,  thougn 
equally — if  not  still  more — precluded  by  like  consideratioae, 
eagerly  grasped  at  the  phantom  of  office.  But  a  few  days 
proved  how  utterly  incompetent  he  was  to  hold  the  reins ;  and, 
after  being  unable  even  to  form  an  administration,  he  was  con- 
strained to  retire,  and  make  way  for  his  adversary,  amidst 
nniversal  contempt  and  derision. 

We  are  not  here  going  to  discuss  tbe  policy  of  PeeL  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  enter  public  life  at  a  period  when  every 
avenue  to  official  employment  was  closed  to  the  advocates  of 
Liberal  opinions ;  and  it  was  his  fault  that,  instead  of  waiting 
his  opportunity,  he  at  once  took  service  in  the  Tory  ranks.  A 
man  sprung  from  tlie  people,  w)d  with  strong  popular  tenden- 
cies, thus  found  himself  engaged  in  the  lists  of  their  opponents. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  ttius  spent  in  upholding  opinions 
which  we  believe  he  considered  to  be  unjust,  and  afterwards 
renounced  as  untenable. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  removal  of-the  Test  Acts,  Disabilities 
of  Dissenters,  and  several  others,  are  questions  that  may  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion.  But  the  concession  of 
Corn-law  repeal  is  the  most  memorable  of  all.  Only  a  year 
before  his  proposal  to  abrogate  these  obnoxious  laws,  he  de- 
clared "  that  he  upheld  tliem  as  the  tnmk  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution," and  in  accents  dramatic,  implored  his  audience  to 
"  spare  that  tree,"  just  as  before  annulling  the  Catholic  restric- 
tions, he  (parodying  the  celebrated  words  of  the  more  liberal, 
but  equally  slippery,  Canning)  asseverated  that  he  maintained 
them,  "  because,  by  the  laws  of  policy  they  were  expedient,  by 
the  laws- of  humanity  they  were  charitable,  (I)  and  by  the  laws 
of  God  they  were  just."  But,  though  thus  inconsistent,  we 
think  that  in  conceding  all  three.  Peel  acted  well.  Thonerh 
ambitious  and  fond  of  office,  notwitJistanding  his  declaimers,  his 
immense  private  fortune  placed  him,  unlike  lord  John  Ilus- 
eell,  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  motives,  or  a  desire  of 
power  for  the  stdte  of  its  patronage  and  emolumentg.  It  must 
have  been  painful  for  him,  too,  thus  to  confess  his  former  error, 
and  abandon  his  former  friends.  In  most  instances  the  man 
who  changes  his  political  opinions  is  necessarily  destitute  of 
either  honesty  or  judgment — of  honesty,  in  ever  adopting 
opinions  which  he  knew  to  be  erroneous — of  judgment,  in 
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eBponeing  erroDeone  opinioDs  as  true,  Lard  John  BoBEell 
may  be  placed  in  Uiis  ailemma ;  but  still,  we  repeat,  Peel,  in 
OUT  opinion,  acted  with  equal  honesty  and  patriotism.  The 
sacrifice  of  iriendBhip,  fidelity,  and  consistency,  which  he  made 
— sacrifices  involring  all  that  a  statesman  iisually  holds  dear — 
placed  him  beyond  suspicion ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
having  served  his  countiy,  vli«)  he  knew  that  service  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  immolation. 

He  fell.  Having  fulfilled  his  mission  of  Corn-law  repeal,  be 
was  out-voted  on  a  question  of  Irish  policy — that  sabject  which 
he  had  pronounced  to  be  the  great  "  dimculty"  of  all  English 
administrations,  merely  because  they  will  not  learn  that  men 
are  more  easily  govemed  by  address  than  by  force,  more  readily 
subdued  by  generosity  tlian  by  arms.  But  though  fools,  it  is 
said,  are  sometimes  taught  by  experience,  statcemeu,  it  would 
seem,  never  are.  Having  proposed  and  carried  a  really  great 
and  ameliorative  measure  fur  England,  Sir  Robert  Feel  unfcff- 
tunat«ly  brought  forward  one  of  coercion  for  Ireland.  The  op- 
position of  O'Connell,  who  still  kept  faithful  to  the  "Whigs — ^now 
on  the  eve  of  sedition,  in  consequence  of  four  years'  exclusion 
from  office— perhaps  left  him  little  alternative,  nnless  he  had 
boldly  outbid  him  in  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Still  the  proposal  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  he  ex- 
piated it  bv  political  extinction. 

The  Whigs  succeeded ;  and  their  subsequent  policy  is  perhaps 
the  most  hideous  in  tlie  long  annals  of  human  government — fruit- 
ful as  it  is  in  instances  of  human  crime.  With  amazing  effront- 
ery, though  they  had  ejected  Peel  on  a  qnration  of  Irish  coercioD, 
they  instantly  adopted  his  bill,  or  brought  forward  an  analogous 
one  of  their  own.  Every  other  measure  of  their  opponents, 
which  they  had  bat  a  moment  before  denounced,  was  nefariously 
appropriated  with  equal  assurance,  and  men  stared  at  the 
course  of  poHtical  prdnicacy,  previously  unexampled.  In  Eng- 
land they  were  tranquil,  for  England,  unhappily,  is  a  nation  of 
serfs.  But  the  heart  of  Ireland  recoiled  from  apostasy  so  in- 
lamous;  and  the  corrupt  O'Connell,  having  still  attempted  to 
uphold  the  Whigs,  lost  iiis  popularity  as  tlio  penalty  of  nis  dis- 
hone&ty  or  error.  A  seeming  race  of  high-minded  spirits  suo- 
ceeded — the  calm  and  sincere  O'Brien,  with  his  doubtlnl  as- 
sociates, Mitchell  and  Meagher.  These  men  appeared  beyond 
the  power  of  corruption.  Koused  by  the  old  eloquence  of  the 
*'  Lioerator,"  and  perhaps  imbibed  with  a  sense  of  their  conn- 
try's  wrongs,  they  seemed  determined  to  hazard  all  iar  the 
achievement  of  its  indepeodence.    Unlike  O'Comiell,  they  pro- 
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feased  their  resolation  to  cany  oppoeition  beyond  idle  •words. 
Tlie;^  were  pertiaps  ambitious  oT  office,  and  were  posaibly  de- 
servrng  of  eome  small  diBtinction,  the  more  eepecisUy  as  at  first 
they  appeared  determioed  to  live  in  freedom  or  to  die  with 
glory. 

Spirits,  seemingly  so  uncongenial  to  his  own,  and  whose  cor- 
ruption be  foresaw  it  might  be  difficult  to  aecomplisli,  Lord 
John  Boaaell  immediately  exerted  alt  his  strength  to  cnisb ;  and 
he  pursued  them  with  a  malerolence  bo  implacable  tUat  he  cared 
not  thongh  the  country  itself  periBhed  in  liis  efforts  to  secure 
their  destruction.  A  course  of  policy  was  adopted  towards  Ire- 
landj  from  which  reason  Bhrinks  and  humanity  revolts.  Acting 
on  the  frightful  Maltltnsian  principle  of  anti-population,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  too  name- 
rous  for  its  produce,  and  he  determined  to  reduce  their  amount 
by  starvation.  A  course  so  hideous  was  never  previoHsly 
imagined  in  the  annals  of  enormity.  The  worst  deeds  of  Louis 
XI.  and  his  infamous  barber  (whom  the  Lord  John  Kussell  closely 
resembles  in  pereon)  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with 
this ;  and  justly  indignant,  the  Irish  leaders  resolved  to  resist  it, 
if  need  were,  by  arms.  Before  resorting  to  this  extremity,  they 
endeavored  to  arouse  their  conotrymen,  with  a  view  to  accom- 
plish a  more  pacific  opposition.  But  here  the  base  spirit  of  the 
Anglish  premier  anticipated  them.  Their  opposition  being  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  confined  to  writing  or  speech,  he  brought 
in  a  bill — and  a  snbservlent  House  of  CommooB  readily  passed 
it — to  declare  their  words  felony  (that  is  synonymous  with 
theft) ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  enactment,  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  their  writers,  was  seized,  incarcerated,  tried  by  a  paiv 
tizan  jndge  and  packed  jury,  sentenced  to  fourteen  years*  trans- 
portation, and  carried  on  from  his  dnngeon  within  a  few  hours 
tor  Bermuda,  in  a  government  steam  vessel,  equipped  for  the 
iniquitous  purpose  a  fortnight  before  bis  trial.  His  followers 
now  committed  a  mistake.  They  talked  of  rebellion,  instead  of 
resorting  to  anus ;  and  the  English  premier  desired  nothing  bet- 
ter. H^  gloated  on  the  prospect  of  destroying  their  adherents 
by  the  sword,  and  themselves  by  the  hangman.  Fierce  as  had 
been  the  inroads  of  Irish  famine,  they  kept  not  pace  with  his 
deadly  hatred. 

Another  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  Parliament  for 
finspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  dunng  eight  months  (that 
is,  to  permit  arbitrary,  irresponsible,  and  iitstant  arrest,  like  the 
old  French  iniquity  of  Lettres  LachSes  daring  the  whole  of  that 
period),  and  extending  the  limits  of  the  ^re^y  frighful  statute 
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of  High  TreaGon.  A  venal  HquBe  of  Commons  paseed  it  at  a 
Bitting,  and  the  peere  were  of  course  eqaally  prompt  in  giving 
it  force.  "  Her  most  gracions  MajeBtv,  ae  ehe  is  termed,  bene- 
ficently imparted  her  saiictioB  to  it  with  the  same  rapidity;  and 
ill  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  warrants  were  on  the  wing 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Irish  ieadera.  In  these  circumstances,  they 
took  to  the  hills.  O'Cbiinell  was  now  dead,  and  they  resolved 
to  try  tlie  effect  of  that  physical  force,  which  he  had  so  long 
denounced.  Tlie  English  premier  was  equally  eager ;  he  had 
but  a  few  days  before  rejected  a  plan  pacincally  to  terminate  or 
avert  the  expected  insuiTection ;  and,  safe  himself  in  England, 
expressed  a  resolution  that  it  should  be  quenched  in  blood.  .  An 
overture  had  pi-eviously  been  made  to  one  of  the  ministry  by  a 
gentleman  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  leaders,  though 
unconnected  with  the  designed  rebellion.  The  proposals  he 
submitted  were  moderate  indeed.  He  I'ecommendea  that  an 
amnesty  should  be  issued  for  past  offences,  and  a  local  parlia- 
ment established  to  redress  future  grievances.  Tlie  Irish  Epis- 
copalian Church,  he  proposed,  should  be  subjected  to  modifica- 
tion, and  the  scandal  removed  of  seeing  wealthy  beneficial 
clergymen  endowed  with  livings  in  parishes  where  perhaps  there 
was  no  parishioner  save  their  own  families  and  clerks;  even  if 
they  condescended  to  he  residents  instead  of  passing  their  time 
in  some  English  watering-place,  and  never  visiting  their  fiocks 
nnicss  for  the  pui'pose  of  fieecing  them — that  is  to  say,  the 
Catholics  of  the  district,  who,  besiifes  supporting  their  own  pari^ 
priest,  had  thus  to  pay  a  creed  from  which  they  dissented,  and 
parsons  whom  tliey  had  reason  to  detest.  The  same  gentleman 
proposed  that  some  like  concession  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  quell  the  rising  discontent  in  England,  that  the  electoral 
franchise  should  be  enlarged,  and  means  allowed  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  representatives  of  the  working  classes  into 
Parliament.  "With  some  such  inconsiderable  concession  as  this 
both  England  and  Ireland  would  have  been  satisfied ;  and  the 
proposal  80  moderate,  that  it  was  forwarded  by  the  official  (o  the 
premier  for  approbation.  But  the  latter  scouted  all  com- 
promise. Confident  in  a  legion  of  spies  which  he  had  organ- 
ized for  England,  and  an  army  of  mercenaries  whom  he  bad 
despatched  to  Ireland,  he  replied,  as  already  recorded,  that  the 
insarrection  should  be  quenched  in  blood,  and  that  nothing 
should  satisfy  him  but  the  destruction  of  the  leading  insurgents. 
Thus  outraged,  and  rendered  desperate,  the  latter  took  the  field; 
but  a  miserable  skirmish,  in  which,  though  shot  at  by  the  police, 
tiiey  foolishly  refrwncd  from  even  firing  in  retuni,  proved  how 
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prepared  they  were  for  aoT  real  af^reeeion ;  and  their  followers 
soon  afterwards  deeerted  tfiem,  wliiTe  others  fortunately  found 
Bafety  in  foreign  and  more  friendly  shores. 

It  were  alike  needlees  and  painful  to  mention  the  horrible 
result.  Some  dozen  of  wretched  beings  were  seized  and  trans- 
ported in  England,  for  imaginary  participation  in  plots  which 
had  no  existence  save  in  Uie  promptings  of  government  spies. 
This,  though  a  flagrant  perversion  of  justice,  would  have  been 
merely  contemptible,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  in  the  page 
of  con teraporan eons  history.  But  in  Ireland  the  issue  was 
frightful,  and  must  long  aroiise  indignation  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Having  refused  to  meet  death  like  soldiers  in  the  field,  the 
wretched  natives  were  consigned  to  perish,  like  brutes,  by  star- 
vation in  their  hovels.  In  the  previous  year,  famine  had  swept 
them  off  by  thousands ;  but  now  it  decimated  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  perished.  The  horror  long  existed  in  all 
its  atrocity ;  accounts  from  Ireland  daily  bringing  intelligence  of 
some  Bucli  hideous  event  as  the  wretched  natives,  seizing  and 
devouring  the  corpses  of  seamen,  shipwrecked  on  their  shores ; 
while  the  English  premier,  complacently  folding  bis  arms  over  a 
Lord  Mayors  gorge,  confidently  assures  his  audience  that 
"  tliere  is  no  happy  land  like  England,"  and  his  wretched  hacks 
of  the  prees  re-echo  the  insulting  lie.  Meanwhile  Ireland 
resounded  with  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Each  night  in  their 
wretched  mud-huts,  where  the  barbarity  of  tlie  landlords  had 
not  demolished  these  miserable  kennels,  the  air  was  pierced  by 
the  j^ans  of  the  dying;  and  each  morning  the  corpse  of  some 
famished  wretch,  stretched  open  the  highway,  told  why  those 
groans  had  ceased.  If  in  their  desperadon  they  repaired  for 
Sielter  to  the  workhonses  or  chamel-storea  of  the  government, 
a  still  more  speedy  dissolution  awaited  them  flirough  the 
medium  of  fever  or  cholera;  and  at  last,  while  tlie  English 
premier  was  tmnquilly  sitting,  surrounded  by  his  sycophants, 
and  judging  of  the  world  by  the  wine  on  his  table,  they  sank 
into  the  hands  of  death — death  more  merciful  than  England  or 
its  rulers. 

We  cannot  prolong  the  appalling  picture ;  but  those  desirous 
of  such  details  will  find  them  in  any  Irish  newspaper  of  the 
period.  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  man  (if  such  he  can 
be  termed)  who  permits  such  atrocities  1  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  land  that  endures  him  f  In  the  better  days  of  England, 
Lord  John  Kussell  would  speedily  have  been  bronght  to  his 
senses,  or  he  would,  with  still  more  celeri^,  have  been  brought 
to  the  block. 
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It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  foreiga  policT  was  'similar. 
While  England  daily  teemed  with  instances  of  nis  unblusliing 
tergiversation  on  the  questions  of  the  ballot,  or  protection  to  the 
voter,  triennial  parliamenta,  and  numberless  other  measures,  for 
which  the  Wbigs  loadly  cried  when  in  opposition — and  for 
which  they  will  loudly  cry  when  in  opposition  again — Sicily, 
Schleswig,  and  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  had  reason  to  raise 
a  voice  of  indignant  exclamation  against  his  external  policy. 
Proceeding  on  the  old  English  principle  of  fomenting  toreign 
strife  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  the  British  government  has 
for  years  been  actively  engaged,  first  in  exciting  insiuTection, 
and  then  in  supporting  the  oppressor,  or  smiting  and  deserting 
the  oppressed.  The  ioreign  intervention  occnrred  first  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  developed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
lucrative  tour  to  Earl  Minto,  Lord  John  ItuBBell's  father-in- 
law.  The'  Scotch  peer  being  desirous  of  a  continental  trip, 
means  were  imraedjately  adopted  for  equipping,  supporting, 
and  paying  him  at  the  expense  of  the  Englisa  people.  He  set 
out  to  Italy  on  a  nondescript  expedition,  of  which  the  only 
result  was  to  embroil  Gvery  government  whose  territories  he 
entered,  and  pocket  something  like  £12,000  sterling.  But  the 
principle  had  ia  reali^  been  displayed  some  years  previously 
in  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  the  squabble  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages was  merely  an  ebullition  of  the  Queen's  resentment, 
because  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  preferred  to  a 
cousin  of  her  husband's.  The  Coburg  family — trained  solely 
for  marriage — thus  sustained  a  mortifying  blow;  and  the  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  was  consequent  constrained  to  gratify  the  childish 
vengeance  of  the  Queen.  While  she  destroyed  his  bust,  or  dis- 
figured his  portrait  in  the  palace,  the  English  government  jour- 
nals were  instructed  to  ruse  a  fierce  outcry  against  the  French 
monarch's  perfidy;  and  the  wretched  anair  of  the  Duke  de 
Fraslin  was  seized  on  as  on  instrument  for  assailing  the  King, 
as  if  Lord  John  Kuasell  himself  had  not  at  the  same  time 
been  guilty  of  a  similar  enormity.  Wliile  the  treasury  organs 
were  uireatening  Louis  Philippe  with  the  loss  of  lib  throne,  on 
this  account,  their  master  was  quietlypocketing  £50,000  ster- 
ling, as  a  Legaey  from  the  late  Lady  Holland,  and  driving  her 
nntortnoate  sob  to  suicide  by  thtis  depriving  him  of  his  inheri- 
tance ;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  by  extending  his  protection 
to  a  felon  peer,  named  Arbuthnot,  he  permitted  him  to  escape 
from  justice  t^er  having  by  forgeries  plunged  hundreds  in 
min. 

It  is  deemed  wholly  unneceesary  to  allude  to  the  case  (d 
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Trotter  of  BallmdetM,  in  the  eonnty  of  Perth,  and  ihotA  of  two 
individaala  in  the  adjoining  diatrict  of  Forfarshire.  The  former, 
son  of  an  Edinbni^n  ondertaker,  and  hence  named  "  CaptaiQ 
Mahogimy,"  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  beloDsed,  was  allowed 
to  destroy,  at  one  blow  (by  poison),  both  the  &dy,  the  Honoi^ 
able  Miss  Murray,  whom  ne  seduced,  and  her  o&pring;  while 
the  others  are  yet  permitted  to  parsne  with  ntter  impnnity  a 
career  &om  which  natnre  itself  revolts :  and  all  this  merely 
because  the  former  ia  the  son-in-law  of  one  peer  (KoUo),  and  the 
otiiers  alhed  by  marriage  to  another,  friendly  to  the  Whig 
administration.  Captain  Trotter,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
national criminal  act,  still  [or  lately]  flutters  like  a  butterfly  in  th« 
gay  circles  of  the  embassy  in  Paris,  and  the  other  individuals 
nave  not  even  been  disturbed  in  their  career  of  crime  at  home. 
But  the  En^ish  press  was  silent  on  these  subjects,  and 
equally  silent  was  it  on  the  enormities  practised  in  Ijidia,  wiUi 
a  view  of  driving  the  unhappy  natives  mto  rebellion,  that  their 
territories  might  be  the  more  easily  confiscated.  The  whole 
history  of  British  rule  in  India,  ia,  indeed,  but  a  history  of  ini- 

anity  and  aggression,  from  the  day  on  which  they  erected 
teir  store  on  ue  land  t^  the  present,  when  they  have  added 
to  their  empire  another  province,  surpassing,  in  extent,  the 
united  European  dominions  of  England.  We  are  not,  however, 
going  here  to  enter. into  the  sickening  snbject — ^the  knaveries 
practised  towards  the  confiding  Duplex,  tiie  barbarities  of 
xllive,  the  hideous  extortions  of  Haatinga,  the  vaunted  triumphs 
of  Wellesley,  or  the  merited  puniahment  of  the  stnpid  Elphin- 
stone,  vrho  was  cut  off  with  me  whole  of  bis  army  in  CabooL 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  injustice  sometimes  recoils  on  the 
heads  of  the  perpetrators ;  and  few  can  lament  this  massadre  at 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  barbarian  foe,  fighting  for  his 
home  and  all  he  holds  dear,  when  they  read  the  revolting 
details  of  English  victors  in  subsequent  engagements,  porsuing 
the  unhappy  vanquished  during  forty  hours,  and  ruthlessly 
putting  all  to  the  sword ;  in  the  first  instance  provoking  resists 
ance  by  aggression,  and  then  punishing  it  thos,  when  those 
they  had  so  nefariously  assailed  could  resiat  no  longer.  But 
such  has  always  been  uie  foul  policy  of  the  English  ministers ; 
and  the  day  oif"  reckoning,  the  day  of  vengeance,  for  such  mis- 
deeds will  come  at  last,  when,  weakening  their  empire  in  pro- 
portion as  they  piratically  extend  its  confines,  the  colossal 
fabric,  like  tbe  gigantic  dominions  of  Rome,  totters  of  its  own 
weight,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
"&  revert  for  a  moment  to  their  foreign  policy : — and  first,  in 
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reference  to  Britain's  great  rival — no  course  could  have  been 
more  treacherous  tlian  that  which  the  English  ministera  have 
pursued  towards  France  ever  since  the  events  of  Febmaiy 
1848.  Every  succeseire  order  of  rulers  in  the  Kepublie  has 
been  successively  flattered  and  betrayed.  In  March  and  April 
1848,  when  the  fate  of  England,  perhaps,  hung  upon  H.  de 
Lsmartine — when,  if  be  had  but  thrown  out  the  slightest  offer 
of  assistance,  the  English  people  would  have  risen,  and  Ireland 
have  been  in  a  blaze  ;  the  oppressed  Sikhs  wonld  again  have 
unfuried  their  standard  in  the  East,  and  disaffected  Canada, 
with  Jamaica,  have  thrown  off  tlie  yoke  in  the  West,  the  cum- 
brous empire  of  Britain  itself  would  have  been  dismembered  as 
a  shred,  and  sunk  like  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  no  man  was 
more  grossly  flattered  than  Lamartine  by  Lord  John  Eussell 
in  Parliament,  and  by  his  myrmidons  in  the  press :  and  yet 
no  sooner  had  the  poetic  statesman  fallen  than  he  was  assailed 
with  tlie  foulest  abuse  by  the  same  men,  through  the  journals, 
and  by  the  English  premier  himself,  who  openly  sneered  in  the 
House  of  Conimons  at  wliat  he  termed  "  tlie  niaiaeriea  of  Lar 
martine."  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  defence  of 
Lamartine.  Errors  he  committed,  and  doubtless  mey  were  of 
an  order  grave  ;  but  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  his  name 
will  live  and  be  mentioned  wilh  respect  when  that  of  Lord  John 
Bnssell  is  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with  opprobrium. 
Equally  needless  were  it  to  allude  to  Cavaignac,  who  was  at  first 
encouraged,  and  then  traduced  for  eyery  act,  save  the  unhappy 
days  of  June.  Notwithstanding  the  hollow  and  insidious  sup- 
port tliey  now  lend  him,  the  present  ruler  of  the  Hepublic  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten  the  ridicule  with  wliich  they  covered 
him  as  "  the  special  constable  of  St.  James's,"  and  held  him  up 
as  an  imbecile  in  politics,  a  debauchee  in  morals,  and  a  fanatic 
in  religion — reminiscences  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  him 
e^ecially  careful  in  hie  future  intercourse  with  the  executioners 
of  hie  uncle. 

To  their  policy  in  reference  to  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  we  must  take  anotlier  opportunity  of  alliiding. 
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PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN  ON  PROFESSOR  SZLUMAN". 


Tqb  following  is  the  memorial  of  Profeeaor  Silliman  and 
forty-two  others  of  Oomiecticut,  addressed  to  His  ExcelleDCj 
James  Buchanan,  the  President  of  the  TJnited  States: — 

"The  nnddraigned,  oitiiMiu  of  the  United  States  and  electors  of  the  State  of 
Oonneoticnt,  reepeotiullj  ofier  to  your  exoellenof  this  their  memorial,  The 
ftmdamental  priociple  of  the  OonstiCution  of  the  Unit«d  States  and  of  our 
political  iosUtations  is  that  the  people  nhall  make  their  own  laws  and  eleot 
their  own  nileN.  We  see  with  ^ef,  if  not  with  astonishment,  that  Governor 
Wallcer,  of  Kansas,  openly  reproienta  and  prooUima  that  the  President  of  the 
TTnited  States  is  employing  throogh  him  (Walker)  an  army,  ooe  purpose  of 
which  is  to  force  the  people  of  Kansas  to  obey  laws  not  their  own  nor  of  the 
TTnited  States,  bat  laws  which  it  is  notorioos  and  established  upon  evidence, 
they  aever  mode,  and  rulers  they  never  elected.  We  represent,  therefore, 
that  by  the  foregoing  yonr  ezoellenoy  is  openly  held  np  and  proclaimed,  to 
the^ireat  derogation  of  our  national  character,  aaviotatinginiU  most  essential 
particular  the  solemn  oath  which  the  President  has  taken  to  sapport  the  Con- 
stitntion  of  this  Union.  We  call  attention,  fhrther,  to  the  fact  that  yoar 
excellency  is  in  like  manner  held  np  to  this  nation,  to  all  mankind,  and  to  all 
posterity,  in  the  attitnde  of  '*  levying  war  agunst  a  portion  of  the  United 
States"  by  employing  arms  in  Kanaas  to  uphold  a  tody  of  men  and  a  oode 
of  enaotmeDts  porporting  tu  be  legislative,  hut  which  never  had  the  election, 
nor  BBDcrion,  nor  consent  of  the  people  of  the  territory.  We  earnestly  re- 
present to  yonr  eicellenoy  that  we  a^  have  taken  the  oath  to  obey  the  Oon- 
atiCution,and  your  excellency  may  rest  assored  that  we  shall  not  retrain  from 
the  prayer  that  Almighty  God  will  make  yonr  administration  an  example  of 
JDstioe  and  benefioeaoe,  and  with  His  t«rrihle  m^esty  protect  onr  people  and 
oar  Oonatitntion," 

THE   PRKBIDKHt'b   BEPLT. 

"  Wabhikotoit  Orrr,  Angnst  15,  1857. 
"  GKNTLEHsir,— On  my  recent  return  to  this  dty  atUr  a  fortnight's  abBeDoe^^ 

Eir  memorial,  witjioat  date,  was  plaoad  in  my  hands,  throogh  the  ageoey  of 
.  Uoratio  King,  of  the  Post  UtSoe  Dep^tmeot,  to  whom  it  had  heta 
intrasted.  From  the  distingaished  soaroe  whence  it  proceeds,  as  well  as  its 
peculiar  character,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  depart  from  my  general  role 
in  snch  caae^  and  to  give  it  an  answer. 

"You  first  assert  that  'the  fondamental  principle  of  the  Oonatitntion 
of  the  United  States  and  of  our  political  institutions  is,  that  the  peopU 
tAail  make  th^ir  men  lant  and  elttt  their  own  ralert,^     You  then  exprese 


yoar  grief  and  astonishment  that  I  slioold  have  violated  this  principle. 
and  taroagh  (lovemor  Walker  have  employed  an  army  '  one  purpose  of 
which  is  to  fovea  th»  ptopU  ef  Eanta*  to  o6ey  lawt  not  taeir  own,  tiot  nf  t&t 
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VniUd  State*,  but  Iswb  wMoh  it  fs  notorioua,  and  eatAbliahed  apon  evidenoe, 
ijiey  never  m&de,  uid  rulers  they  never  elected.'  And  as  a  corollary  from 
die  foregoing,  jon  rapreeent  that  I  am  'openly  held  up  and  procUimed,  to 
the  great  derogation  of  onr  national  character,  aa  Tiolatdng  in  its  moet  essential 
parbcalsr  the  §olemn  oatA  wfaioh  the  Praddent  baa  taken  to  tupport  the  Con- 
ttitutum  of  ikU  Union} 

"  These  are  hearj  charges,  proceediBg  ftam  gendamen  of  your  high  oharao- 
ter,  and  if  well-foonded,  ought  to  oonaign  my  name  to  in&ny.  BnC  in  pro- 
^rtJon  to  their  grSTity,  common  jtutjee,  to  say  nothini;  of  Ohriadan  oharity, 


reqnired  that  betbre  Taakiw  ^lem  yon  ahonld  have  olearly  ascertained  that 
they  were  well  fttDded.  If  not,  they  will  reboand,  with  withering  condem* 
natiotj,  upon  thdr  anthtn^  Have  yoa  performed  this  preliminary  doty  to- 
wards the  nan  who.  however  nnworthy,  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  your 
oonntry?  If  bo,  cither  yoa  or  I  are  laboring  nnder  a  itrange  delusion. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  yoor  case,  it  will  present  a  memorable  example  of 
the  troth  that  political  pr^ndioe  is  blind  even  to  the  existence  of  tbe  plainest 
and  moet  palpable  bistoriraJ  facts.    To  these  facts  let  ns  refer. 

"  When  I  entered  npon  the  dntiee  of  the  Presidential  office,  on  the  4th  tS 
March  laat,  what  was  Uie  condition  of  Kansas!  Thie  Territory  had  been  orga- 
niiied  onder  tbe  act  of  Congress  of  80th  May,  18M,  and  the  govemment  in 
all  its  branches  was  in  full  operation.  A  Gtoveraor,  Secretaiy  of  the  Territory, 
Chief  Justice,  two  Aasociate  Jnstioee,  a  Marshal  and  District  Attorney  had 
ttsen  ^ipointed  by  my  predecessor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  <A 
the  Senate,  and  were  all  engaged  in  discharging  tbdr  reepeotive  dntiea,  A 
code  of  laws  had  been  enacted  by  the  Territorial  Legislatnre,  and  the  Jndiciary 
were  employed  in  expounding  and  carrying  these  laws  Into  effect.  It  is  qnite 
true  that  a  oontfovem  had  previonsly  arisen  respecting  the  validity  of  the 
ejection  of  members  of  the  Territorial  L^islature  and  of  the  laws  passed  by 
them  \  bnt  at  the  time  I  entered  upon  my  official  dnties  Congress  liad  recog- 
nised this  Legislature  in  different  fbnns  and  by  different  enactments.  Tu 
del^ata  elected  to  the  Boose  of  Bepresentativea,  under  a  Territorial  law, 
had  just  completed  his  term  of  service  on  the  day  previous  to  mv  inaugora' 
tioD.  In  fact,  I  found  the  government  of  Kansas  as  well  establistied  as  tliat 
of  any  oClier  Territory.  Under  these  oironmstances,  what  was  mv  du^t 
Vas  it  not  to  sustain  the  government! — to  protect  it  from  the  violence  <A 
lawless  men  who  were  determined  either  tonUe  or  minf — to  prevent  it  from 
being  overturned  by  force! — in  the  language  of  the  ConiUtntion,  ia  'take 
core  that  the  laws  be  Mthfally  executed!'  It  was  for  this  purpose,  and  Ilila 
alone,  that  I  ordered  a  military  force  to  Kansas,  to  act  as  a  fom»  eomitatu*  in 
aiding  the  civil  magistrate  to  carry  tlie  kws  into  exeontion.  The  condition 
of  the  Territory  at  tbe  time,  which  I  need  not  portray,  rendered  this  pro- 
osntion  abaolnCely  DBOessary.  In  this  state  of  affitfrs  wonld  I  not  have  been 
Justly  oondemDod  had  I  left  the  Marshal  and  other  offioera  tA.  a  like  charac- 
ter, Impotont  to  CKeonte  the  piooces  and  Judgments  of  courts  of  Jnatice  estft- 
bKsbed  by  Gon^ws  or  by  the  Terrifamal  Legislature,  nnder  its  express 
anthori^,  and  t^us  have  snfi^«d  the  government  itself  to  become  an  object 
of  oontempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  people!  And  yet  this  is  what  you  designate 
■H  'forcing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  obey  laws  not  their  own  nor  of  the 
United  Stat«8.'  and  for  doing  which  you  have  denoiuoed  me  as  having 
▼iolBted  my  solemn  oath.  I  ac^  what  dse  conld  I  have  done,  or  ought  I  to 
have  done!    Would  yon  have  desired  that  I  should  abondtm  the  Territorial 

Svenmient,  sanctioned  as  it  had  been  by  Gongrcas,  to  ill^al  violence,  and 
OB  renew  the  soenes  of  dml  vrar  and  Uoodshed,  which  eveiy  patriot  in  (he 
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ootmtry  htA  deplored?  Tbb  would  indeed  Ixn  been  to  rlolote  iny  oath  of 
offioe,  and  to  fix  a  damning  Uot  on  tbe  character  of  my  aAninwtisticxi. 

"  I  moat  cbeerfiillj  adroit  that  the  neoeedty  for  sending  a  military  force  to 
Kansas  ta  aid  in  the  ezecnSon  of  the  dTil  law  nfleets  no  credit  upon  the 
character  of  onr  ooantiy.  Bnt  let  tbe  blame  fiUl  npon  tite  heftds  of  the 
guilty.  Whence  did  tbU  neoeealtr  arise  ?  A  portion  of  the  people  of  Ean- 
sas,  nnwUUng  to  tnut  to  tfce  ba1lot-b<»— (he  oertaun  American  remedy  fbr 
the  redrcM  of  aD  gnanaox — andertook  to  create  on  indepetident  govem- 
ment  for  themselves.  Had  this  attempt  proved  soeceesntl,  ft  wonld  of  coarse 
have  snbverted  the  existing  goremment  ja«soribed  and  reeognlwd  by  Oon- 
grees,  and  snbstitiited  a  revohitfraiary  govemnMit  in  its  stead.  TUe  was  a 
nsnrpatioti  of  tbe  Bamo  charaetOT  aa  it  would  be  fi>r  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Conneotient  to  midertake  to  eatabGrti  a  separate  government  within  its 
chartered  limits,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  redree^ng  any  grievance,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  which  they  might  have  complained  ag^nst  the  Icsitiniate  State 
Evemment.  Snoh  a  principle,  if  carried  Into  raecotlon,  vomd  dealroy  all 
ivfbl  antfaority,  and  prodnce  nniverMl  anarohy. 

"  I  ons^t  to  specify  more  partioolarly  a  oondidwi  of  affaiTS  which  I  have 
embraced  only  in  general  ternie,  requiring  the  prteence  of  a  military  force  in 
Kansoa.  The  OongresB  of  the  tlnited  States  Sad  meet  wisely  declared  It  to 
be  '  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  (the  act  oigMiizbig  the  Territory) 
not  to  le^late  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  ezolnde  it  thera- 
from,  but  to  leave  the  people  toereof  perfectly  &«e  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  inatitntions  in  their  own  way,  sntject  only  to  the  Oonstitntlon  of 
the  United  States.'  As  a  natural  conaeqnenee.  Congress  bos  also  prescribed 
by  the  same  oat  than  when  the  Territory  of  Eaosas  shall  be  admitted  as  a 
State  It  'shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  withont  slavei7,  aa  thnr 
Oonstitation  may  preecribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.' 

"Slavery  eoiated  at  that  period,  and  still  exists,  in  Kansas,  under  the  Oonsti- 
tation  of  the  United  States.  This  point  has  at  last  be«t  finally  settled  by  tbe 
highest  tribnoal  knovra  to  onr  taws.  How  It  ooald  ever  have  been  serioosly 
donbted  la  a  mystery.  K  a  oonfederation  of  sovereign  Statee  acquire  a  new 
territory,  at  the  expense  rf  itxea  common  blood  and  treasure,  surely  one  set 
ai  the  partners  cvi  have  no  right  to  exclude  the  other  from  ita  enjoyment, 
by  prohibiting  them  &om  takinginto  it  whatever  is  recognised  to  be  property 
by  the  common  OonstitnUon.  Bat  when  the  people — the  hanafidt  residents 
^  snch  Territory — proceed  to  frame  a  State  Oonstitntion  then  it  is  their  right 
to  decide  the  importuit  qnestion  for  themselves  whether  they  will  oontinae, 
modify,  or  abolish  slavery.  To  them  and  to  them  alone  doea  this  qnestion  be- 
long, tireed  iWim  all  ibreign  interference. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Territorial  Legtslatare  of  Kansas  the  time  had  arrived 
for  entering  the  Union,  and  they  accordingly  passed  a  law  to  elect  delegates 
for  the  pnrpoee  of&aming  a  State  OoDsUtntion.  This  law  was  &ir  and  jost 
in  ita  provisions.  It  conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  on  every  l>onaJid«  inhaln- 
tant  of  the  Territory ;  and  ibr  the  pnrpoee  of  preventing  fraad  and  the  in- 
trusion of  citizens  of  near  or  distant  States,  most  properly  con&ied  this 
right  to  those  who  had  redded  thermn  three  months  previous  to  the  election. 
Here  a  fair  opportunity  was  presented  for  all  the  qualified  resident  citizens 
of  the  Territory,  to  whatever  organization  they  might  have  previously  be- 
longed, to  partioipale  in  the  eleotioD,  and  to  ezpreea  their  opinions  at  the 
ballot-box  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Bnt  nnmbers  of  lawleea  men  still 
Goatdnned  to  re^t  the  regolar  Territorial  government.  Theyrefosed  either 
to  be  registered  or  to  vote,  and  the  memb«ufs  of  the  Oonvention  were  elected, 
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legally  uid  i»vp«r!f,  wilboat  their  Interrenliop.  The  CooventiMi  wUl  aoon 
asaemble  to  peribrm  the  solemn  duty  of  frfliiiing  a  Con^titDtion  for  themaelres 
«nd  tbeir  poeterit;  :  and  in  the  state  of  incipient  rebellion  which  still  exists 
in  Kansas,  it  is  mj  impenUive  dnly  to  employ  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  shoald  this  become  necessary,  in  defending  the  Convention  against 
▼iotenoe  whilst  framing  the  Constjtation,  and  in  protecting  the  'bonajldt 
iohabitanta,'  qnalified  to  vote  under  the  provisioM  of  this  Instrument,  in  the 
free  eseraise  of  the  right  of  eaSnga  when  it  riiall  be  sobmitted  to  them  for 
their  approb«tion  or  r^lectj^m. 
*'  I  have  MiCire  oonfidenoe  in  Governor  Walker,  that  the  troops  will  not  be 


g  power  of  the  civil  msigitAratA  shall  prove  Imavailing. 
Following  the  wise  example  of  Hr.  Uadison  towards  the  Hartibrd  Conven- 
ti'in,  llle^  and  dangerons  combinations  such  as  tbat  of  the  Xopeka  Conven- 
tion will  not  be  disturbed  unless  they  shall  attempt  to  perform  some  Act 
which  will  bring  them  into  actual  onllision  with  the  CoDstitodon  and  the 
laws.  In  that  event  they  shatl  be  resisted  and  put  down  by  the  whole  power 
of  thegovernment.  In  performing  this  duty  I  shall  have  the  approbation  of 
my  own  conscience,  and,  as  I  humbly  trnst,  of  my  God. 

"  I  thank  yon  for  the  aasuranoe  that  jou  will  '  not  refrain  from  the  prayer 
that  Almighty  Ood  will  make  my  administrution  an  example  of  Justice  and 
beneficence.'  You  can  greatly  assist  mS  in  arriving  at  this  blessed  consani- 
mation,  by  exerting  your  influence  in  albiying  the  exisldng  sectional  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  of  davery  which  has  been  productive  of  much  evil  and 
DO  good,  and  which  if  it  could  sncceed  in  attaining  its  object  would  ruin  the 
slave  as  well  as  his  master.  This  would  be  a  work  of  genuine  philanthropy. 
Every  day  of  mv  life  I  feel  how  inadequate  I  am  to  perform  the  dutiee  of  my 
high  station  without  the  continued  support  of  Divine  Providence;  yet  placinc 
my  tnist  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone,  I  entertain  a  good  hope  that  He  will 
enable  roe  to  do  eqoal  justice  to  all  portions  of  the  Union,  and  thus  render 
me  a  humble  instrument  in  restoring  peace  and  harmony  among  the  people 
of  the  several  BUIea.     Tours,  very  respectfully, 

"JAMES  BUCHAITAS." 
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Txs,  hctioDutat  veil  fnaj  ye  tremble  before 

"Aa  hot  thundorbolt  vaked  in  the  Pntrfot's  sky, 
To  irhoie  pure,  moTelew  arch  from  your  ovn  fcetid  riiore, 

Te  have  dared  to  took  up  with  ablasphemone  eye. 
How  ye  reel  in  the  atorro  that  your  f  illy  a-woke ! 

How  yonr  traitor-lipa  whiten  with  taat-fUlisg  feani 
How  the  bolt  th«t  indignantly  over  ye  broke, 

Smitaa  tke  terriUt  miuia  u  Truth  on  your  ean  1 


To^  well  may  ye  tremble  aad  slink  to  yonr  dec, 

Ye,  the  ooea  who  with  fubehood  would  weaken  the  hand 
That  the  clear,  trum^tet  voices  of  millionB  of  men, 

From  their  mooataini  and  valleys  hare  called  to  oommand  ; 
How  m^eetio  to  tee  the  fierce  flames  froin  their  eyee. 

Flash  and  wither  the  iasoleot  brows  of  a  crew, 
Who  wonld  plant  the  blaek  apas  ot  death-dealing  lies, 

In  the  glorious  soil  where  a  Waahington  grew  I 


f  1  who  flamed  in  the  past^ 
'     'e  ns  nnfarled, 

tlie  faetionisfs  blast, 
e  last  hope  of  a  world — 
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THE    EOSE    OF    JAPAN. 

TRANSFLAKTKD  BT   MB.    QUICIO. 


**  Kaotjl,  they  want  some  one  to  cut  in  at  the  card-table ;  are 
you  in  the  humor  for  neking  ten  Iotub  8" 

"Not  joBt  now,  mj  dear  fellow.  In  ten  minutee  I  shall  be 
at  your  eervice," 

This  occmred  towards  the  cloee  of  last  Bumtner,  at  Yille 
d'Avray,  in  one  of  thoee  brilliant  residences,  half  chateau,  half 
hdtel,  BO  plenty  in  our  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Faris.  A 
endden  storm  had  re-united  all  the  guests  in  the  salon.  The 
rain  which  fell  at  the  first  in  great  warm  drops  upon  the  fading 
leaves  of  the  plane  trees,  had  stopped  little  by  little,  but  not 
ceased  entirely.  A  sky  of  pearly  grey  already  framed  the 
landscape,  bat  as  the  park  was  still  too  damp  to  admit  walking, 
some  expedient  had  to  be  hit  on  to  kill  time.  No  one  being 
able  to  nnd  any  newer  method  than  the  one  in  vogue  in  the 
city,  a  card-party  was  improvised. 

Oi  the  twenty  peraons  assembled  some  therefore  were  eating 
ices,  some  busy  at  the  card-table.  Near  one  of  the  windows  three 
young  women  conversed,  pretending  at  the  same  time  to  be 
very  ousy  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  albums. 

At  a  little  distance  from  them,  leaning  his  arm  negligently 
on  the  table,  an  elegant,  still  young,  was  dropping  bits  of  sugar 
into  the  mouth  of  a  magnificent  English  greyhound.  We  are 
pleased  to  say  it  at  once — ^this  USgant  is  one  of  the  "  beanties" 
of  the  day,  and  his  name  is  Raoul  Dutreillis.  He  may  be  seen 
daily  on  tiie  asphalt  of  the  bonlevarda  irreproachably  "  got  up." 
If  we  be  rightly  informed  it  was  he  who  invented,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  the  fashion  of  being  near-sighted.  This  consists  in 
screwing  over  the  left  eye  a  square  of  glass  fastened  to  a  silk 
string,  or  black  ribbon  which  is  passed  around  the  neck.  For 
the  first  three  months  one  only  haJf  sees  with  this,  since  it  stops 
np  one  eye ;  the  second  quarter,  one  makes  an  enviable  pro- 
gress, and  can  stare  at  the  whole  world  very  agreeably.  Don't 
nincy  that  we  exaggerate.  People  say — "  See,  there  is  a  perfect 
near-sighted  one.  What  an  elegant  fellow  he  is  1"  Kaoul 
Dutreillis,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  as  a  speci- 
ality- ;  he  smoked  eternally  like  a  kitchen  chimney.    But  what 
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gave  a  certain  relief  to  hia  poeitioD,  was  that  he  had  thirty 
Uiousand  a  year  in  the  three  per  cente.  A  good  figure,  thirty 
thousand  a  year,  an  eye-glaae,  a  cigar,  the  impertinent  slang 
of  the  day — with  theee  Low  could  Baonl  be  lesB  irreeiBtible 
than  a  roa6  of  the  Kegency. 

In  coming  to  spend  ao  evening  at  Tille  d'Avray  with  s 
broker,  the  eternal  smoker  certainlynad  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  tiring  to  kill  time.  Around  him,  amongst  those  collected  at 
the  uttle  family  party,  all  was  rich,  but  common.  Each  of  the 
women  seemed  to  be  preoccupied  with  a  single  idea,  that  of 
showing  by  the  Bymbolic  language  of  her  toilet,  how  much 
money  ner  husband  had  in  his  Btrong-bo?c.  The  fact  is,  Kaoul 
Dutreillis  was  almost  reduced  to  regretting  the  monotonous 
circle  of  the  Boulevard  De  Gaud. 

"  There  at  leaat,"  he  thought,  "  one  encounters  everr  little 
while,  the  original  face  of  some  pretty  Bohemian  of  the  tneatre, 
or  at  worst,  the  queer  mug  ot  a  stranger^ — ^all  aBtoniahmeuL 
But  here  I  am  literally  killed  with  ennm.  How  healthy  they 
all  are  I  What  an  obstinate  good  color  they  have  1  Tou  could 
out  two  of  Mile's  Venuses  out  of  the  smallest  of  them.  Besides, 
they  are  fairly  hamcBsed  in  gold  and  diamonds.  So  much 
domestic  happiness  dazzles  me  ;  my  h^wt  won't  recover  from 
it  to-night" 

Baom  deceived  himself,  like  all  those  who  want  the  wisdom 
to  be  ready  to  be  surprised  twenty  times  a  day.  What  proved 
this,  was  the  persistence  he  displayed  in  dropping  the  sugar 
into  the  hound's  mouth,  even  after  the  dog  was  tired  of  it.  For 
five  minutes  past  this  exercise  had  been  only  a  pretence.  In 
reality  the  elegant  was  occupied  with  the  three  young  women 
near  him.  All  were  pretty,  out  one  exceeded  the  rest  as  much 
as  the  cedar  does  the  hyssop.  Our  handsome  lazy  man  had 
glanced  at  her  ;  but  in  nis  quality  of  "  near-sighted,"  this  was 
tollowed  by  a  stare  through  his  glass. 

A  single  glance  filled  him  with  trouble.  "  A  bmnette  with 
blue  eyes,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  the  very  adorable  phenomenon 
I  have  been  looking  for  these  ten  years. 

He  set  to  work  at  once  analysing  her.  A  thousaud  indices 
accused  her  of  an  innate  distmction.     No  extravagant  gew- 

faws ;  great  plainness  in  jewelry  ;  not  a  ring  upon  her  fingers, 
Ht  a  hand  like  Cleopatra's.  Her  ear-rings  two  small  diamonds 
of  the  finest  water,  which  sparkled  in  the  cnndle-light  like  the 
twin  stars  of  the  shepherd.  Whilst  pretending  to  play  with  the 
dog,  the  dandy  listened  to  the  group,  who  were  chattering  like 
a  nock  of  linneta  in  a  hedge. 
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"  What  adorable  mnsic  slie  has  in  her  voice,"  said  Raoul  attll 
talking  to  himaelf.  "  But  bo  she  should  have.  Such  a  prodigy 
of  beau^  ahonld  be  complete." 

The  young  woman  opened,  at  this  moment,  a  delicate  subject — 
the  chapter  of  preferences. 

"  As  for  me,  Baid  the  brunette  with  blue  eyea,  *'  what  I 
should  like  above  all  things,  just  now,  would  be  the  Tiger-ItoBe, 
lately  brought  from  Japan.  It  has  clawB  and  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  creating  love.  But,  onhappily,  it  ia  said  to  be 
almost  iinpoeeible  to  find  one  in  Paris." 

"  I  will  find  it,"  thought  Kaoal. 

At  tliia  moment  the  group  of  three  broke  np  to  liaten  to  some 
(me  who  had  begun  to  sing  in  the  next  room.  Baonl  Baw  the 
adorable  brunette  indulge  m  a  little  "  aside"  with  a  email  mui 
in  a  white  cravat  tmd  a  olack  coat  with  tails  like  a  codfish. 

"The  veiT  face  for  a  husband.  I  have  put  my  hand  in  the  fire." 

He  had  divined  rightly. 

This  man  was  no  other  than  Master  Kable,  one  of  the  warm- 
est of  minist^ial  oEBcers.  A  slight  movement  of  the  company 
supervened  and  Kaoul  lost  sight  of  the  couple  ;  but  the  image 
of  the  brunette  with  blue  eyes  was  only  the  more  deeply  im- 
printed on  his  heart 

"1  am  making  myself  ridiculous  here,"  said  the  iUgani. 
"  Falling  in  love  with  a  little  chit  of  a  '  hovo'geoisi  whom  I  nave 
only  seen  for  twenty  minutes  by  accident.  Oome,  let  us  make 
a  diversion.    Let  ub  try  the  card-table." 

When  accident  steps  in  it  never  does  things  bv  half.  When 
Baoul  came  to  take  iub  place  he  found  M.  Kable  the  via-d^via 
of  his  partner. 

"How,  sir,  you  play  the  ace?"  said  the  latter.  "What  are 
you  thinking  of  ?" 

This  distraction  cost  Baoul  twenty  louis. 

"  A  bagatelle,"  said  the  Higani.  "  One  gives  twice  as  much 
for  a  flower  to  give  the  woman  he  loves." 

"  What  generation  of  fools  have  we  behind  us  I"  thought  M. 
Kable.  "Eight  hundred  francs  for  a  flowerl  Has  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  returned?" 

Next  morning,  Raoul  threw  himBelf  ont  of  bed  full 'of  a  single 
idea — "  To  buy  the  rose  of  Japan  which  has  claws." 

Dressing  himself  hastily,  but  carefully  shunning,  as  usual,  any 
scJecism  ca  costume,  the  elegant  set  out  m  search  of  his  chimera. 
There  are  two  or  three  fionsts'  establishments  on  the  boulevard. 
It  is  with  them  the  Lovelaces  of  the  embassies  supply  themselves 
with  the  bouquets  which  they  deposit  on    the  contoUt  of 
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danteuaei/  with  them  one  finds  the  Great-Bear,  a  marreUoiiB 
piDk  bronght  from  China  by  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Jesnite ; 
with  them  atill,  that  one  may  discover  the  Brahma  Qraudiitora, 
a  water-Uly  a  toot  high,  which  bears  the  image  of  an  elephant 
embroidered  in  its  ciuyi. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  I  shall  find  the  [Cger-!Rose 
of  Japan  there,"  thought  the  ciffar-smoker. 

He  was  a  little  too  fast.  This  prond  Paris  is  at  bottom 
nothing  bat  a  tortoise ;  it  walks  only  witli  short  steps. 

Where  find  the  extrava£;ant  fiower  i  Eaonl  had  himself  set 
'  down  at  the  Falais-Hoyal  oy  a  hack-cahrioiet. 
•  It  would  be  Biiperfluoos  to  say  that  he  stopped  before  the  old 
shop  of  Madame  Provost,  illustrated  by  all  the  modem  ro- 
mances, a  shop  where  spring  has  fionrished  every  jear  since 
1772.  We  will  not  say  that  nis  errand  was  divined.  People 
do  not  nsnally  seek  florists'  shops  eo  early  in  the  morning.  The 
lion  saw  only  two  persons,  the  mistreBS  and  the  shop-woman. 

"  Have  yon  a  Japanese  Tiger-Koae  V  he  asked  in  a  tone 
Bnfficiently  arrogant  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  world. 

"  We  have  but  one  left,  air.  There  it  is  in  the  comer,  in  that 
little  pot  of  bine  porcelain." 

It  was  a  marvel,  a  flower-poem. 

"What  is  the  price,  madamet" 

"Three  hundred  francs." 

She  had  scarcely  flnished,  when  Baoul  drew  fifteen  lonis 
from  his  porte-monnaie. 

"  A  thoiisandpardons,  monsiear ;  it  is  sold  to  the  Baron  Max 
de  Lowefiel.  He  has  bought  every  one  that  arrived  during  the 
last  fifteen  days." 

From  the  joy  he  had  at  first  experienced  the  yoting  man 
passed  to  the  most  lively  state  of  vexation.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  his  hardihood. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  the  Danes  are  not  Turks.  I  need  the 
Tiger-Eose  of  Japan  for  an  afi'air  of  importance.  Why  should 
the  Baron  de  Loweffel  have  this  one.  He  is  sure  to  have  the 
one  which  will  come  to-morrow,  and  those  which  follow." 

"  I  am  in  despair,  monsieur,  but  I  cannot  sell  you  this  fiower 
any  more  than  I  could  sell  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame. 
It  belongs  to  the  Baron.     But  hold ;  here  is  his  groom." 

Saoul  had  an  idea. 

**  Have  the  goodness  to  g^ve  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  will 
inite  to  the  Baron." 

The  groom  entered  just  as  Baonl  was  showing  the  following 
note  to  the  flower-merchant : — 
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"M.  leBakon: 

"  I  have  Dot  the  honor  of  knowing  you,  nor  the  advantage  of 
being  known  by  yon,  but  everything  leads  me  to  suppose  that 
you  are  a  gallant  man.  An  imperions  necessity  compels  me  to 
obtain  a  Japanese  Tiger-Rose,  Thus  I  take  the  only  one  in  Pans 
at  tliis  moment,  and  which  belongs  to  yon.  Without  having 
consulted  you,  1  act  as  if  I  had  the  happincBS  of  being  one  of 
yonr  friendB,  and  lay  hands  upon  the  marveh  It  is  useless  to 
say  tliat  I  hold  myself  at  your  disposal  for  any  reparation  or 
revenge  you  may  please  to  exact. 

"  Excuse,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  the  liberty  of  a  man  who  asks 
only  to  be  considered  your  humble  servant.  ' 

"Baool  Dotehlus, 
"  18  Hanover  st." 

"  Since  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  florist,  "  after  having  read 
the  note,  you  can  give  this  to  the  groom,  and  take  the  flower. 
That  will  arrange  the  afi'air  according  to  your  wish." 

Raoul,  after  paying  for  the  Oriental  rose,  slipped  five  louia 
into  the  groom  s  nand,  and  entered  his  carriage  radiant  with 
hope. 

when  he  reached  his  lodgings,  in  Hanover  street,  he  found 
a  neat  little  letter  on  the  seal  of  which  appeared  a  count's  coro- 
net.   On  opening  it  he  read  these  linea : — 

"  M.  the  Baron  Lowefiel  will  be  very  happy  to  see  M.  Raonl 
Dntreillis." 

The  Baron's  address  was  appended.  Baoul,  who  did  not 
foncy  suspense,  said  to  himself — "  I  will  call  on  the  Baron  aa 
soon  as  I  nave  despatched  the  rose  to  its  destination." 

A  little  after,  in  Helder  street^  M.  Bable  being  at  leisure,  sat 
in  his  cabinet  which  adjoined  his  wife's  chamber. 

As  he  was  one  of  the  men  whom  nothing  escapes,  he  hap- 

Eened  to  be  thinking  of  the  strange  attitude  of  Kaioul  Dutreil- 
8,  the  evening  before. 

"  I  saw  that  elegant  admiring  my  wife  hugely,"  said  he. 
"  I'll  wager  he  attempts  s6me  ambuscade." 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  his  wife's  door.  Like  a  vi^ 
lant  sentinel,  he  hastened  to  open  it  in  person.  A  commu- 
gionaire  handed  him  an  elegantly  done  up  parcel  addressed  to 
Madame  liable.  Monsieur  SAble  took  the  liberty  of  opening 
it,  and  found  inclosed  a  pretty  little  flower-pot,  and  in  it  the 
Tiger-Kose  of  Japan. 

*'  A  flower  r  Baid  M.  Bable.    "  My  instincts  did  not  deceive 
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me,  Tib  the  T^ger-Roae,  tlie  flower  par  excellence,  the  flower 
which,  according  to  my  wife,  creates  love.  How  lucky  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  Bpot." 

A  closer  examination  showed  him  a  note  attached  to  it.  The 
note  contained  the  usual  lover's  declaration.  Happily  the  ad- 
Tentnre  was  only  at  the  a  b  c.  The  essential  thing  was  to  pre- 
vent it  going  on  to  z. 

M.  I^ble  considered  how  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 

"This  Monsieur  Kaoul  Butreiliia,"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  an 
impudent  fellow.  I  should  like  to  chastise  him ;  bnt  in  my 
position,  to  make  a  noise  about  it,  would  be  at  once  dangerous 
and  ridiculous.    What  shall!  do  ?" 

M.  Kable  stadied  the  position  until  he  hit  upon  the  following 
plan.  On  the  same  floor  lived  a  widow  of  abont  thirty-two 
years  old,  who  was  verr  anxious  to  abridge  her  widowhood. 
He  sent  the  rose  and  the  incendiary  love-letter  to  her.  Next 
day  when  Raoul's  commiasioiimre  re-appeared  with  a  second 
note,  M.  Bable  said  to  him — 

"Tou  are  wrong;  that's  the  door — opposite." 

Meanwhile  BaouJ  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  His  billets 
were  received  and  read. 

He  also  saw  the  Baron  LowefFel.  He  found  him  in  a  small 
but  elegantly  furnished  room.  He  was  a  largo  man,  wrapped 
in  a  cachemire  robe  de  chambre,  which  gave  him  an  air  ol 'dis- 
tinction. Raoul  began  to  apologize  profusely.  The  baron 
stopped  him  at  once,  and  sasured  him  he  was  happy  to  make 
bis  acquaintance.  Once  put  upon  this  footing,  the  conversation 
became  shortly  intimate.  The  baron  was  of  the  same  age  as 
hifl  visitor.     They  very  soon  became  confidential, 

"  I  am  about,"  said  the  baron,  "  to  found  a  company  not  only 
European,  but  universal,  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  marbfe 
from  the  Peak  of  Teueriffe — a  marble  superior  to  that  of  Greece 
or  Italy.  Millions  of  money  are  to  be  made  by  it."  The 
count  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and  showed  the  plan  of  the 
place.  "  I  shall  allow  only  my  intimate  friends  a  choice  of  the 
original  shares,  but  if  you  choose  yoa  may  have  the  advantage 
of  being  among  the  first  sobscribers."  Next  morning,  Kaonl 
waked  from  a  dream  in  which  he  had  been  the  possessor  of 
millions. 

About  a  week  after,  as  he  was  standing  on  the  steps  at  Tor- 
toni's,  he  heard  a  little  man,  famous  for  his  lucW  speculations, 
pronounce  Uie  words  "Marble  Company  of  the  Pe^  of  Teueriffe." 

"Is  it  then  such  a  fine  chancer'  he  asked." 

"  Magnificent !    In  ten  years  half  Paria  will  be  built  of  it" 
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The  same  erening  Baoal  called  ob  the  BaroQ  Loweffel  and 
took  two  hundred  thoasaod  franca  of  stock. 

Fonr  months  passed.  Winter  came.  Paris  was  in  the  midst 
of  "the  aeaaOD,"  At  one  of  the  "ffitcs"  of  the  time,  Raoul  en- 
countered again  the  beautifQl  brunette  with  blue  eyes.  He 
engaged  her  for  a  quadrille.  During  the  dance  he  thtuiked  her 
warmly  for  accepting  his  bouquets. 

"  Above  all,  madame,"  he  said,  "  have  you  noticed  the  Tiger- 
Koee  of  Japan,  the  flower  which  creates  love." 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  Yon  do  not  understand  me !"  said  Raoul,  with  more  energy 
than  caution,     "  Why  this  dissimulation!" 

M.  Eable,  that  indefatigable  Argus,  was  near  by.  He  left  a 
p^up  of  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  pretending  to  listen,  and 
abroptlvminfled  in  the  conversation  between  Baonl  and  his  wife. 
"  Sir,  saiahe,  "  my  wife  really  does  not  understand  you,  but 
there  is  a  person  who  does,"  at  me  same  time  pointing  to  the 
middle-aged  widow,  who  was  majestically  seatea  on  a  sofa  near 
by.  She  held  also  in  her  hand  a  bouquet,  in  the  centre  of 
which  appeared  a  Tiger-Bose  of  Japan.  Ibis  widow,  compro- 
mised by  four  months'  attentions,  had  a  brother  who  was  a 
captain  of  dragoons,  and  the  best  swordsman  in  the  army. 
Baoul  was  at  bis  wit's  end  to  know  what  H.  Rable  meant,  when 
the  captain  walked  up  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  plunging  at  once  tn  mediaa  rea,  "  I  am  Cap- 
tain Prechantray,  the  bromer  of  the  widow  to  whom  you  have 
been  sending  Japanese  Tiger-Hoses  tliese  four  months  past." 
"  Well,  sir,  and  what  is  your  business  with  me?" 
The  captain  of  dragoons  made  a  feucing-maeter's  motion  with 
his  right  arm. 

*'  Simply,"  said  he,  "  that  you  must  many  my  aieter,  or  taste 
cold  steel.    Church  or  graveyard,  sir!" 

Baoul,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  "  On  mature  con- 
sideration, sir,  I  accept  the  longest  term  of  punishment ;  I  will 
marry  her." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Uttle  scene,  a  friend  brought  Baonl 
the  evening  paper.  It  contained  the  following  paragraph : — 
"  For  a  year  past  the  police  have  been  looking  for  an  adroit 
swindler  named  James  Landm,  who  called  himself  the  liaron 
Loweffel.  Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  him,  this 
dangerous  rascal  has  letl  Paris,  and  embarked  at  Havre  for  the 
New  World.  He  takes  with  him  large  sums  of  money,  oat  of 
which  he  has  swindled  his  dupes  by  means  of  a  bubble  Marble 
Ckimpany  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle." 
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"  The  proverb  is  right,"  said  Baool, "  miHforitmes  never  come 
ekigle.  I  lose  a  woman  whom  I  could  have  worshipped,  and 
marry  one  whom  I  detest.  At  the  same  time  I  am  robbed  of  a 
third  of  my  fortune.  It  will  need  a  large  doee  of  illusion  to 
make  me  believe  again  that  Japanese  Tiger-Roeee  create  love." 


SEOEETS   OF   THE    PAST, 

&  BOMAKCB  OF  THE  EOUTH. 
BT    BUOEKE    A.    KOZUT,    88*. 


{OofTtV^  SMOMd.) 

CHAPTER  Y.—CciUiniud.- 

(CoBllBud  ftom  tet  Mo.) 

Uora  beaatiftal  and  more  attractive  were  these  two  young  females,  tban  tbe 
flneet  nwe  of  the  epriiig ;  enchandng  aad  lozorioos  in  tbeir  modest  beauty  as 
the  stmriBe,  or  «  m^^iificent  tnuuet  above  the  Immense  crystal  of  tlie 

The  smiUn^  ^ring  vanisbiog  away  from  the  earth,  left  its  blooming 
flowers  on  their  cheakg,  and  the  admired  nigbtiogale  of  the  bills  and  forests, 
that  deserted  the  withered  verdore,  left  the  sweet  HOtmds  of  bis  voice  on 
tbtir  lips. 

Thej  appeared  as  the  embelliBhment  of  everything  around  them.  The  moat 
paHnve  mind,  the  most  melancholy  temper  beoomes  revived  and  elevated  by 
the  sight  of  modest  female  charms,  and  the  power  of  gennine  beanty  will  ever 
be  aUraedve  and  pleasing  to  old  and  yonng;  its  might  is  inherent  and 
evedasting. 

Bat  eSber  all,  dear  reader,  alas  I  the  rose  is  beantiftil  and  how  splendid  in 
its  bloom,  though  it  withers  away.  The  lily  of  the  mqjestJo  Pvrenees  and 
Alps  is  also  beautiful  and  charming,  though  it  will  be  broken  off  by  the  on- 
mertd^il  storm. 

To  tell  everything,  we  most  confess  that  Fanny  was  the  moat  handsome  of 
tiie  two. 

Horry  Dt^er  was  an  old  Mend  and  sobool-fellow  of  James.  Their  attach- 
ment was  grotmded  npon  that  harmonizing  sympathy  of  temper,  which  is 
onltiTated  and  developed  by  aoqnaintanoe  and  cannot  fUl  to  create  a  close 
brotherly  reladon  between  two  persons,  however  differing  in  nativity,  in 
partionlar  views,  In  habits,  in  their  fortunes,  or  in  mental  qnalities;  there  if 
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freqnentlf  the  ohanoe  to  meet  each  other  fn  the  house  of  Mr.  Olayton.  The^ 
became  more  and  more  Mqoalnted ;  tbeir  oouTersktion  grew  more  and  more 
prolong ;  ooQiteoiis  formalities  aod  stiff  politeness  were  forgott«i, 
and  the  distance  separating  them  was  diminishing.  The  glance  of  their  ejea 
met,  crossed  their  boaom,  and  melted  into  one  fire ;  their  breatb  mingled,  and 
Uie  electrioal  fire  of  love  straok  their  hearts. 
Our  &ir  readers  perhaps  know  that  this  feeling  was  nothing  else  bat 

TBUX  LOTK. 

•  Harrj  felt  happ7 ;  he  knew  that  he  was  beloved ;  his  own  sentiments 
told  him  that  the^  were  retomed,  althongh  Fumj  had  nerer  made  any  oonfee- 
eion  or  aTowal  yet 

There  is  very  little  difficolty  in  recognising  the  state  at  mind  and  feeling  of 
another  persoiL  if  that  person  is  the  onlj  object  of  onr  o^ntion,  of  oar  whole 
exirt»noe,  for  it  betrayg  itself  by  itself  and  speaks  a  language  more  distioot 
tiian  onjntteranoe  of  the  tongoe. 

There  was,  however,  another  dtattirbing,  if  not  distreeeing  drcamstanoe, 
which  disturbed  the  happiness  of  these  two  lovers. 

Harry  was  well  aware  that  their  respective  fathere  were  not  on  the  beet 
terms,  on  acconnt  of  some  difflcnlty  that  hod  cot  off  Iheir  fHendsbin  many 
years  ago ;  the  nature  of  which  event  was  a  secret  to  him.  As  for  nimselT, 
aaxij  was  qnite  reoolnte  apon  the  qaestion  of  bis  heart,  that  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  question  o^  "  to  be  or  not  to  be."  But  on  the  otiier  side,  in  reference 
to  Fanny,  there  was  the  tronble  which  molested  him  many  tames  in  his 
bonis  of  meditation. 

Will  this  charming  yonng  lady  be  also  resolute?  Will  she  have  firmnas 
and  courage  enough  to  stand  against  the  storm  that  might  arise  I  Will  not 
her  tender  afleotion  shrink  and  reooil  before  the  severe  irowns  of  her  father  I 
Where  is  a  prophet  to  foretell  all  this  % 

Harry  expected  nothing  short  of  grievous  obstoolee,  especially  on  the  port 
of  Fanny's  father;  tboogh  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  Ur.  Lafbnte  was 
a  nobl^-minded  genUeman,  and  by  this  consideration  his  hopes  were  enliven- 
ed ;  it  was  then  a  most  natural  consequence  that  he  was  longing  some  time 
since  for  an  nndistarbed  interview  ana  converBation  with  his  dearly  beloved 
Fanny.  And  as  Jaraee  and  Mary  were  no  strangera,  but  rather  protectors,  to 
the  existing  attachment  between  them,  so  they  have  willingly  given  their 
consent  and  even  their  co6peration  to  a  design  of  eo  maoh  importance  as  this 
''  rendexvoDs  "  which  was  at  present  to  t^e  place. 

AAer  these  explanatory  deoUrations,  we  may  look  after  the  two  loven  in 
the  garden. 

The  interval  of  silence  at  last  was  interrupted  by  onr  yonng  fHend,  Harry. 
who  had  made  np  his  mind  to  explain  himself  freely  and  eloqnenlly  ;  to  tell 
all  his  sentiments  to  her,  as  he  wished  to  do  so  many  times,  but  there  was  no 
proper  occasion;  and  now  when  a  chance  had  offered  ttaeli  it  would  be  a  tin 
.to  neglect  such  an  important  snbjeot  as  confession  of  love,  and  to  diaolose 
to  her  what  was  stored  np  in  his  heart  and  kept  in  secrecy,  thoo^  he 
.aooroely  knew  how  to  begin  or  what  to  sa^. 

If  any  one  of  onr  readers  has  ever  been  m  love,  and  has  gone  through  the 
deoisivo  moment  of  "  yes  "  sod  "  no,"  ha  is  aware  diot  the  feeling  are  great, 
and  the  words  feeble  and  few.  As  to  Fanny,  she  was  probably  m  the  same 
jxwitioa  as  her  lover. 

We  hear  at  last  the  slighdy  trembling,  bnt  manly  voloa  of  Horry,  who 
■aid: 

"  Why  don't  yon  speak,  my  dear  Famiy  I    Have  yon  not  a  word  to  tcU 
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me  t  ifhj.  dmt  yon  look  up  st  me,  that  I  oonld  resd  yoor  answer  in  the 
sweet  glanoe  of  yonr.eyee)    I  wish  to  road  only  these  few  words:  Yes,  I 

LOTS  TOD,  AKD  WILL  BK  lOCm. 

She  was  silenL  Her  bewitching  eyes,  fized  npon  the  rose  hi  her  hand,  were 
hathed  in  a  Serj  lustre  of  glowing  raTs,  created  by  a  natnral  display  of 
deep  emotioD.  Her  oheeka,  colored  by  the  ma^a  tonoh  of  blushing, 
and  her  star-glance  that  she  had  fixed  upon  some  spot  without  knowing 
where,  betokened  the  deep  excitement  of  her  feelings.  Her  appearance  was  a 
tme  Tevelation  of  innocent  lore,  dearest  to  the  heart  when  concealed  in  its 
Inmost  sanotnary,  and  the  most  overwhelming  and  aliaring,  thongh  pcuofol 
when  forbidden. 

TIm  yoong  man  approabhed  nearer  to  her,  and  took  hold  of  one  of  ber  small 
lily-white  hands.  She  submitted  redgnedlj,  by  sUowing  him  to  rest  his 
hand  in  that  of  hem,  and  retomed  slighdy  the  pressure  of  her  lover's  hand. 
This,  however,  did  not  satiBfy  Harry;  on  the  contrary,  it  aroused  hi?  anxiety. 
He  gently  swung  his  arm  around  the  gracefully  shaped  w^t  of  the  girl ;  then 
embracing  her,  and  involontarily  drawing  her  closer  to  himself,  gazed  awhile 
npon  herlovelv  face,  which,  by  the  expression  of  an  unaffected  embarrase- 
ment,  was  rendered  extremely  attractive. 

"Ton  do  not  ^ve  me  any  answer  1"  sud  he  then,  in  a  whispered,  thongh 
innnnatiog  tone. 

"Answer?  to  whatt"  asked  she. 

"  To  my  question,  Fanny ;  my  fate  depends  upon  yonr  answer.  It  will 
decide  whether  I  shall  be  h^ipy  or  not ;  say  only  one  word,  say  '  Yes.'  This 
dnglelittlewordwilltellmeaU  that  J  want  to  know: — teat  t  air  love  hb." 

"  Yes,"  Tittered  she,  in  hardly  andible  accents,  for  she  conLd  not  sav  more. 
aa,  in  the  very  moment  it  was  pronounced,  her  rosy  lips  were  seined  and 
united  with  those  of  Harry;  no  words  were  spoken — no  questions  asked — 
bat  a  long,  ferrent  kiss  thruled  tbrongh  their  v^ns  to  the  very  core  of  their 
hearts. 

What  should  they  say  morel  His  eonl  went  into  hers,  and  hers  into 
hisl 

A  solemn,  qniet,  rignifioant  panae,  tlie  interval  of  a  nunnte,  outweighing  in 
Tslne  a  whole  lif»tim^— a  seoond  of  eternity— ^isssed  over. 

At  last  Fanny  freed  beraelf  from  the  arms  of  the  yonng  man,  and  ran  off  to  a 
short  distance ;  tJien  turning  round,  took  the  leaves  of  her  rose,  that  was 
sgoeezed  to  pieoea  between  her  soft  flngen,  and  threw  them  witn  childish 
playftilnesa  at  him. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  Fanny,"  said  he,  starting  after  her ;  bnt  she  want  far- 
ther, mnninK  to  and  fro  on  (he  winding,  narrow  footpaths.  .j_^ 

"  If  I  oatoh  yott,  Fanny,  I  will  Idas  yon  again,"  resumed  ho. 

At  this  alanning  menaoe,  Fanny  stopped.  Stie  did  not  donbt  tliat  he 
woold  be  ready  to  perform  tus  words,  and  to  prevent  the  mischief^  she  pre- 
pared to  giv9  an  answer. 

"  If  yon  do  that  I  will  be  angry  with  yoa,"  replied  Fanny,  with  a  smile, 
which  was  anything  bnt  a  connnnotton  or  assurance  of  what  she  said ;  and 
Harry,  at  the  risk  of  aroosing  her  anger,  overtook  his  fleeing  angel  after  a 
short  chose,  and  repeated  his  atten^t,  covering  her  little  month  and  raby 
lips  with  innomerable  Usaea. 

The  whole  amorous  "  rendezvous "  ended  in  renewed  avowals  on  both 
rides,  and  a  firm  resolntion  to  brave  all  difflcnlties,  slingB  and  arrows  of  any 
Inclement  fiite,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  fldelitj^.  To  conquer  by  &ir  means 
the  indignation  of  tiisii  respective  fathers,  that  might  probably  ensue  as  soob 
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u  th«7  were  informeil  of  Uie  prevailiDg  atste  of  beta ;  and  Ub%,  to  defy 
all  impending  obstaolea  thnt  might  arise  sgunst  their  imioii  from  whaterer 

IQie  ooDoIoaicia  of  &U  was,  in  acoordsnoe  witJh  the  laws  of  nature,  a  relidung 
eiyoTmeDt  of  a  few  more  drops  of  that  aerial  hone;  which  is  prodnoed  bj  tte 
tondi  and  preeeiire  of  lips ;  tie  taate  of  which  is  not  utiBffiiig,  hot  Bidting, 
and  which  must  be  felt  and  not  deaoribed. 

We  do  not  wish  to  watch  thair  mosing  any  longer ;  it  is  eoongh  already 
what  we  know.  Ifo  listenara,  no  witueeeee  ace  wanted  at  the  setlluiittit  of 
the  AuBMMH  <jf  the  htart. 

Wliat  i^  to  be  done  then  I — ahl  yes;  wcmnatlodk  somewhere  eke. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


As  the  airiTnl  of  agneet  was  announced  to  Ur.  LafoDt«,  he  left  his  daugh- 
ter, as  we  bare  been  informed,  and  stepped  Into  a  large  parlor,  where  tbe 
ttraoger  was  already  waiting. 

We  will  not  annoy  our  benevolent  readras  with  the  description  of  this 
loom ;  bat  if  an;  of  uie  fair  onee  shoold  wish  to  hare  an  idea  of  its  arrange- 
ment, size,  ^lender  and  style,  they  may  imagine  a  pretty  epadoos,  laxnri- 


onaly  fnmished  reception-room :  a  miniflture  resemblance  of  thoste  imperial 
'*  talon*  of-aadieace"  within  whi^  ^hmr  royai  majettitt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantio  are  wont  to  grant  a  blessed  moment  of  interview  to  their  "moat 
hnmble  servants  and  sabjeota." 

In  the  person  of  oor  gneat,  we  recognise  tiie  worUiy  fiiend  of  Mr.  Johnaton, 
-  the  teacher;  he  having  been  introdnoed  to  na  in  that  famona  meeting  of  the 
faotioDs  negro  par^. 

The  appearance  of  this  individnal,  repulsive  utd  nnpleasant  as  it  was,  pro- 
dnoed a  forced  efiect  or  impreesioD  upon  the  beholder ;  an  efiect,  we  mean, 
in  which  hia  eolleii,  marked  rognish  features  could  not  bo  forgotten  or  mis- 

"  Good  day,  Ur.  Lafbnte ;  how  do  yoadot"  aaidthe  gneet,  addreering  the 
gentleman  as  he  entered. 

"■  Well,  sir,  what  is  the  motive  of  your  call  V  waa  the  lao(Hiie  reply. 

Thegnest  look  a  chair  and  sat  down  without  bdng  requested  todoao;  tka 
landlord  again  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  after  ^attdng 
aroond  oareleesly,  turned  to  the  viutor,  regarding  Um  with  &  raster  seroe 
look,  and  did  not  make  auy^ort  at  all  to  conceal  hia  amprise  and  disirfuaiiue 
at  his  oalL 

"  I  am  Bon7,  nr,"  resumed  the  guest,  "  if  I  disturb  yon ;  bnt  I  am  ibmad 
by  neoesflily  to  trouUe  yon  with  a  request,  air." 

"  We  have  no  bosinees  to  settle  at  present,  I  brevet  Yoor  time  ibiB  not 
yet  come,"  intermpted  Ur.  Lafont«.  "  W»  have  uo  bosijiesa  togeUter  at  alt," 
added  bsk 
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"  "So,  we  h&Ts  not ;  ^on  are  right,  «f r,"  replied  the  otber,  with  b  doubtful, 
BtHpioiona  hedtotiou;  "  bat  allow  me  to  tell  yon  that  ha  argent  neeessH;  on 
mj  part  is  th«  od]7  reason  of  my  call.  We  Jure  got  hard  timei,  iir.  Trade 
ia  very  dnlL" 

He  stopped  and  paused ;  his  eyes  followed  the  landlord,  who  was  wattdng 
np  and  down  the  room.  We  oaonot  help  remarking,  that  he  resembled  a 
wolf  or  a  ftz  watching  his  prev  with  a  look  of  fieree  anxiety. 

Soon  aftw  the  laat  woi^  lAi.  Lafonte  tnmed  to  him  end  aud : 

"  Oh,  Inndentand,  yon  want  some  money  again.  Do  not  tronble  yonndf, 
YoDT  plan  is  to  no  purpose." 

"  It  is  a  trifle.,  air,"  argued  the  (mest  with  perfect  ooolneas,  "  of  no  im- 
portance to  yon,  sir.  I  know  yon  will  as^st  me  in  my  present  needy  condition, 
with  a  small  amonnt,  only  a  hundred  dollars ;  on  aooomit  of  that  annual 
payment,  you  know,  air," 

''  I  aannoC  do  it,  and  I  will  not  do  it,"  rOT>Hed  the  landlord  dehberately. 

"  That  wonld  bo  too  had,  sir         "     ■-        ■  ■  

Then  [adeed  I  have  no  other  r 
forced  to  sell  them." 

"  Catharine's  children  I"  exclaimed  the  genfleman ;  "  yon  ore  a  miserable 
wieteh — to  sell  them  I  they  are  yoor  own  diildren. 

"  Yes,  but  my  slaves  too,  sir." 

"  Slaves  or  not,  they  are  your  children — and  yon  would  be  willing  to  sell 

"IfI«Mi'thelpit,8ir.'' 

Mr.  Lafonte  leplied  with  a  terrible  frown,  and  said  with  the  ntanoat  indig- 
nation: 

"  Shame  npon  you,  base,  brutal  soonndrel.  Yon  consider  yonr  children 
as  yoor  slaves ;  what  an  iiulamy  I     You  are  a  mean,  detestable  ci  '    ' 


"  If  yon  would  know  my  present  situation,  air — " 

"  Ob,  I  know  your  sitoation,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lafonte  agwn.  "  It 
waa  the  same  with  yon  all  the  time.  Toot  ritoation  I  a  dlBgrsoe,  an  extra- 
vaganoe,  a  reckless,  idle  loafer.  You.  are  too  lazy  to  work,  and  unfit  for 
any  application.    Ton  have  no  feeling,  no  honesty,  no  sense." 

Really,  Mr.  Lofonta  told  the  tratb.  But  his  horah  words  had  no  effect 
npon  his  guest,  who  remained  as  nnmoved  as  a  rook.  He  listened  with  a 
mocldng  leer  to  all  he  said  ;  not  a  movement  of  his  countenance,  not  a  blink 
of  his  eyes  betrayed  any  atir  of  feeling  or  of  uneasioees.  He  appeared  resolved 
to  await  deliberately  the  final  deoision  concerning  his  request 

After  a  short  pause,  he  resumed  his  addresses  with  an  nnchangad  tone  of 
T<doe,  and  his  aocualomed  loquacity. 

"  I  do  all  I  can  to  make  a  living,  but  at  present,  sir,  I  find  it  impossible, 
and  my  oash  is  all  gone,  ur." 

"  Yea,  yon  do  aU  yon  can  to  sqnauder  everything  you  poeaew,  giving  it 
sway  in  <&bsuobery,  in  the  company  of  d^raved,  vile  oreaturee,  like  yonr- 
s^.  It  is  not  six  mouths  yet,  since  yon  received  yoor  annual  pay  ftoTxt  me 
— and  do  you  suppose  that  Oatharine  would  quietly  sabmit  to  your  diabolical 
seheme  to  sell  her  children !" 

"  Well,  sir,  is  not  she  my  slave  too,  as  well  as  the  children  t  I  may  sell 
her  Just  as  well  as  the  young  ones." 

The  landlord  turned  away  from  him  with  inexpressible  disdain, 

"  I  have  never  given  liberty  to  Catharine,"  flirUier  remarked  the  goeet; 
"  she  is  my  slave,  air." 
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"  No,  flhe  Ib  yoQr  wife ;  or  as  much  as  Trife.  She  Is  tbe  motber  of  jonr 
obildreo,  and  a  very  tender  one  too;  K  good  fiuthfol  wife— an  indDstriooB 
housekeeper— OQ  a^preeable  oompuiioD— yon  hare  acknowledged  all  this  yoor- 
self  many  times." 

*'  And  she  lores  yon — ahe  is  attached  to  yon  as  a  wife,  in  spite  of  yonr 
bmtal  conduct  towards  her,  in  spite  of  yoor  recklees  way  of  living;  she 
nursed  and  watched  yon  with  anxiety  at  the  side  of  yonr  bed  in  jonr  aick- 
ueas ;  she  did  not  aot  like  a  slave  towards  yon.  Yon  never  yet  said  that  yon 
woald  consider  her  as  yonr  slave  or  that  yon  would  sell  her  children  ta  the 
first  bidder,  and  then  hereelf  to  another  ;  you  promised  to  regard  her  always 
as  yonr  honsekeeper  :  she  was  given  to  yon  on  this  express  condition ;  and, 
what's  more,  yon  have  actnally  mode  her  your  wife,  and  the  inotber  of  yonr 


"I  think  she  con  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  me,"  remarked  the 
isitor. 

"Ko  complaint  bat  yonr  mdeness  and  dissipation,  and  that  yon  want  to  sell 
her  children,  whom  she  loves  better  than  gold  I" 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  yet ;  bnt  the  present  necesnty,  sir." 

"  No  necessity,  bnt  your  own  base  idleness,"  objected  the  landlord  harshly, 
and  added :  "  I  know,  that  a  little  time  aflerwards  when  yon  have  sold  yonr 
children  and  their  mother,  yon  will  be  again  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
of  necessity," 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  Catharine,  only  the  yonng  ones ;  and  them  too  only 
in  case  of  need,"  agun  said  onr  worthy  Mr.  Toppau  quietly,  and  was  about 
to  proceed;  the  genUeman,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  continne,  bnt 
replied: 

"No,  yon  would  not  sell  her  yet,  becanse  yon  are  in  need  (tfher;  she 
labors  for  yonr  benefit,  and  ministers  to  yonr  ueasnrea  I  know  that  yon 
wont  to  retain  Catherine  notil  yon  get  tired  of  her,  and  then,  at  last  take  her, 
also,  to  market  This  is  yonr  generosity,  yonr  auction  for  her.  But 
ofwhat  nseisit  to  talk  with  yon  (  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  my  time  with 
such  a  monster  as  yon  are,  who  is  not  worth  the  fresh  air  he  inhales.  You 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  yonr  eyes,  that  yon  should  not  see  anj- 
thine,  but  yonr  own  baseuees ;  and  bo  so  compelled  to  contemplate  it  inoea- 
santly,  until  yon  would  retnm  to  consciou^neas." 

Saying  this,  Kr.  Lafonte  started  to  leave  the  room,  when  his  gaest  roae  np 
and  addressed  him  with  nnchangcd  deliberatenea  once  mm^. 

"  If  yon  please,  sir,  what  is  yonr  decision  t" 

Tbe  addressed  stopped  and  seemed  to  be  refleotiDg. 

"Will  yon  be  kind  enough,"  added  Toppau,  "to  lend  me  that  small 
amonnt?" 

"  There  is  no  help  for  yon  in  giving  yon  money ;  yon  would  squander  it  in 
the  same  way  yon  did  the  rest,  in  the  lowest  dens  of  New  Orleans,  and 
besides,  you  would  trouble  me  with  another  fidsehood  to  extort  another 
amount." 

"  No,  rir,  I  will  not  come  near  yonr  house  until  the  time  arrives  for  my 
annual  pay,  and  the  amount  yon  lend  me  now,  yon  may  put  down  on  account 
of  that,  as  I  sud.  I  don't  want  to  wrong  yon,  ^r ;  my  request  is  bnt  fair,  and 
will  be  of  no  harm,  air." 

"  Yon  do  harm  to  Catharine,  and  her  children;  more  than  that,  yes  I  yon 
would  be  none  too  good  to  murder  them,  and  then  take  their  bodies  to  mar- 
ket for  sale ;  them,  I  say,  whom  you  onght  to  protect  and  support  as  yonr 
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bmilj ;  but  instead  of  bdng  tmiiona  to  promote  their  wel&re,  yon  only  spe- 
colate  upon  makioR  money  oat  of  tbem." 

"I  do  not,  sir,  sdd  tho  visitor,  whose  voice  was  now  to  some  degree 
afIeot«d. 

"  If  yon  wonld  live  like  honest  people  do,  yon  oonld  get  along  well  enongfa, 
snd  snbaistonly  on  the  amount  yon  receive  Irom  me  every  year;  bnt  no.  yon 
go  yonr  own  way,  which  is  anything  bnt  honorable.  Indeed,  yon  onght  to 
feel  ashamed,  not  to  be  of  some  nse,  and  not  toeamat  least  some  partof  yonr 
living," 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Ur.  Lafonte,"  said  Toppan,  with  on  expmaion  ctf  good 
win.  His  feelingB  were  aronsed  in  spite  of  himself,  althongh  bnt  for  a 
moment 

"  Yon  have  made  this  promise  many  times,"  replied  the  gentleman,  and 
after  a  short  pange  added :  "  Well,  I  will  grant  your  reqaest  npon  certun  cou- 
ditioos,  namely :  that  yon  will  treat  Catharine  and  her  children  fidrly ;  condnot 
yonrself  as  a  man  ongot  to  do,  and  will  snpport  them  as  yonr  &nuly  all  your 
lifetime ;  then,  that  yon  will  never  think  of  telling  any  of  those  already 
nofortniiate  creatures  ;  and  lastly,  that  yon  will  not  oome  to  my  house  nntil 
the  day  of  your  term." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  other  readily. 

"If  yon  do  not  accept  these  conditions,"  resumed  Ur.  Lafonte,  "yon  will 
not  receive  a  cent  more  from  me,  come  what  will." 

The  guest  did  not  make  any  reply,  bnt  said  to  himself:  "  I  have  heard 
these  menadng  words  many  times." 

"  Do  yon  understand  me  then !"  a^ed  the  gentleman. 

"  Yee,  sir." 

"  Do  you  promise  me  all  this  t 

"Ido,  sir.^ 

Mr.  Lafonte  left  the  room. 

"  Tcs,  I  promise  you  anything  yon  want ;  just  ffetch  along  the  money," 
said  this  corrupt  fellow  to  himeelf,  with  a  vulgar  smile  of  satj^kction,  and 
with  hardly  an  andible  voice. 

Mr.  Lafonte,  a  few  minutes  after,  returned  to  the  room,  with  a  roll  of  gold 
pieces,  sat  down  to  the  table  opposite  his  qnest  and  counted  over  to  him  the 
bnndred  dolUrs. 

"  There  is  a  pen,  sign  this  paper.  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  receipt,"  said 
Hi.  Lafonte. 

"Yea,  rir,"  replied  the  other  with  solemn  earnestness,  making  the  greatest 
«ffort  to  assume  an  air  of  humble  submission  and  regret. 

After  rigning  the  pa(>er,  he  took  posaesdon  of  the  money  in  a  maimer  that 
prasent^d  the  most  Indicrous  display  of  modesty. 

"Beraember  your  promise,  or  eke  it  will  be  the  last  benefit  you  ever 
recave  from  me," 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  me  henceforth." 

"It  is  indeed  a  shame  for  a  man  like  yon,  Btrong  and  soand,  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  to  be  afraid  of  work,  and  to  idle  away  yonr  time  in  the  company  of  raf- 
flanB.    A  wild  beast  of  the  forest  is  solicitous  to  protect  and-to  supporthis 

Song  ones.  If  yon  are  a  man  you  must  understand  what  it  is  to  be  a  father, 
e  welfiu«  of  those  twohttle  i^ildren  depends  upon  yonr  discretion.  If  you 
are  resolute  and  vrilling  you  can  find  soon  some'  opportunity  to  employ  yom> 
aelf  nsefolly." 

"  I  am  engaged  already,  sir,  where  I  think  I  oan  be  of  use,  and  make 
money  by  and  by,  in  a  political  society." 
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"What I  poIltioBi  sodety?"  asked  Mr,  lafonte,  gr«aUr  Bstmiislied; 
"what  do   yon  knoir  aboat   politics f    That  is  another  WBehood  agun, 

"Nc.,s!r;itiathetoTith." 

"  What  boneat  purpose  could  7011  serre  m  a  political  sodet;  t  Yon  dont 
knoT  anything  abont  politics." 

"I  have  got  employment.,  liofr«Ter,"  replied  Toppan,  with  some  pride. 

"  What  aodetr  is  that!" 

"  The  olnb  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  teacher.  He  is  at  present  a  oomndsdimer 
of  the  English  gOTertmient." 

"  Oh !  70a  ignorant  rascal.    A  sooietj  of  Mr.  Johnston !" 

"Do  yoQ  know  Mr.  JohnstOD,  wr?" 

"I  know  him  well  enough  by  his  disgrsoefitl  reputation.  Boyonoalldist 
an  honest  employment,  to  be  in  the  serrioe  of  the  enemy  of  yonr  ooantryt 
and,  If  Johnston  ahonld  be  a  commiBsloneT  of  the  EngLisli,  j'on  woold  not 
besittite  to  be  his  accomplioo  I" 

"  Well,  is  he  not  t"  asked  the  gaeat  anzionsly. 

"  He  in  an  idler,  a  vagabond,  like  yourself.  He  is  one  of  tboae  deniicsUe 
hnman  leeches,  who  live  upon  sncking  others ;  npon  the  eamings  of  thoi» 
whose  simplicity  or  kindness  they  may  Inm  to  their  advantage." 

"  Very  strange.  I  wish  1  had  not  accepted  his  offer,  if  he  is  of  that  sort," 
said  Toppan,  with  affected  sincerity,  his  feeling,  however,  being  qaite  difib- 
rent  from  what  be  ezpressed,  and  at  the  same  time  mani^sting  snrprise  and 
anxiety  also. 

"  He  was  expelled  firam  England,  and  eame  to  this  oonntry  like  so  many 
other  adventnrere,  who  were  good  for  nothing  at  home,  or  were  even  fiigitives 
from  jnstioe,  and  reoommenced  here  their  reckless,  oriminal  pnrBoits;  pre- 
tending at  the  same  time,  to  be  of  a  noble  descent,  and  to  have  ei^oyea  at 
home,  the  highest  respectability,  and  highest  social  standing." 

"Do  yon  know  anything  positive  abonttliis  man,  sir  t"  asked  Toppan  wiQi 
a  doll  expression. 

"I  told  yon  positively  what  he  is." 

"  Eionso  me,  sir ;  may  not  yon  be  mistaken  in  the  person  ?  Ho  waa  repre- 
sented to  me  as  a  veir  distlngnished  gentleman.    Yes  indeed,  dr." 

"Who  represented  him  to  yon  so  t    The  stupid  negroes,  his  dnpesT" 

"Well,heiB  their  t«aober,  and  the  leader  of  tfa«rpoliti«(i]  party,"  remarked 
Toppan,  sigoiScantly. 

"  A  nice  political  party,  inileed ;  a  company  of  traitors,  oonspirlng  raseab, 
and  dissatitrfied  ambitions  elavea.  I  am  not  unstaken  in  yonr  Mr.  Johnston ; 
he  is  well  known,  bnt  he  is  too  insignificant,  and  too  miserable  for  b^ng  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Vetystranget  Indeedl"  ottered  the  Hstener  with  a  geBtnre  of  astoiddi- 

"  He  acted  some  time  as  a  spy  for  the  Enriish,  in  the  citr  of  New  ToA, 
bnt  his  servioes  being  of  no  nse  even  there,  he  was  diaoarded ;  so  he  came  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  fonnd  an  open  field  for  his  knavish  intrigaes  in  tto 
restless  minds  <rf'  some  ignorant  slaves  and  ftee  niggers,  whom  bo  peisnaded  by 
means  of  ftlse  represent atlons  to  form  a  secret  society,  for  which  diey  wonld 
be  rewarded  with  freedom  and  I  do  not  know  what  e»9.  He,  of  coarse,  pro- 
mised them  all  sorts  of  nonsensee  for  the  sake  of  secnrfnE  their  &vor  and 
attachment;  by  the  way,  cheating  them  ont  of  considerable  amonnte.  Be 
never  bad  any  political  Uith  or  tendency,  nedther  here  nor  in  England.  This 
is  the  biography  of  yonr  geuerons  employer.    He  ought  to  be  hong ;  and  JM 
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desoTft  tbe  suae,  If  jou  are  base  enough  to  become  bia  aasodate.    Those 

ror  nigsen  will  bood  oome  to  reason  and  perceive  their  own  follv,  I  hope. 
knoir  uiat  he  is  proteoted  here,  bj  a  few  Inflaential  Engliith  merchants,  but 
this  protection  will  not  last  long ;  ft  wiU  end  in  a  vei;  short  time." 

Onr  famons  Toppan  rose  to  take  hia  leave. 

"  Well,  air,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  mnoh  obliged  for  yonr  kindness  as  well  as 
for  the  information  sbont  that  English  feUow,  Eicnae  me  tor  the  tronbte  I 
gave  70a,  Ur.  Labnte ;  for  the  fature  I  intend  to  ^ve  yon  Batis&otion  in  all 
my  doings." 

"  I  advise  yon  to  keep  away  from  politios  as  well  as  from  yonr  partieDlar 
ftiend,  and  look  for  some  honest  engagement,  which  is  not  out  of  yonr  sphere 
of  ability,  or  else  yon  may  get  the  worst  of  it,"  remarked  the  gentleman,  in  on 
eameet,  commanding  manner.   ' 

"  I  will  follow  your  advioe,  a'r ;  good  day,  sir." 

He  left  the  room  and  walked  off  modestly;  hataa  soon  aa  he  had  tbehonse 
behind  himself,  hia  countenance  resomed  it«  wonted  yillainons  expnssion ; 
directing  his  steps  towards  the  city,  and  indal^ng  on  his  way  in  the 
following  soliloqny  with  great  complacency  : 

"  Welt  now !  I  know  how  to  act,  and  to  behave  towards  my  employer. 
'Hm  I  strange  I  I  didn't  think  him  of  that  sort  ;  he  is  a  smart  fellow  any- 
how. Bat,  weli,  I  don't  oare  who  the  devil  he  is,  if  I  can  make  some  money 
ODt  of  him.  No,  indeed,  I  don't  care  for  politics,  thongh  I  mnst  stiok  to  him 
as  long  as  there  is  some  proSt;  that's  all.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  he  says  he  is  mu^ 
attached  to  the  English  government — the  rognel  perhnpshe  wantstoileceive 
me  too ;  'hm  t  well,  PIl  let  him  have  his  widi,  and  if  he  says  '  I  go  for  this 
or  that  government,  or  king,'  I  don't  care  which,  my  answer  will  be :  '  T  do 
the  some,  rir.'  If  he  goes  for  the  freedom  of  the  niters,  I  say :  'I  go  with 
yon.'  Yea,  I  will  go  with  him ;  for  the  slaves,  for  humanity,  for  freedom, 
and — fbr  money,  no  mistake.  Yea,  I  mnst  go  in  for  the  liberation  of  these 
darkies,  and  for  anything  that  pays  welL  Here  is  a  chance  to  make  money,  I 
see.  Bnt,"  be  stopped  here,  and  was  reflecting  for  awhile,  then  resuiaed 
■gain,  "  1  think  it  best  not  to  talk  mnch  abont  tnis  bndness  to  auyboily.  It 
looks  rather  soary,  if  I  may  believe  what  Hr.  Lafonte  u^A  \  never  mind  I  for 
my  part,  I  will  be  on  the  look-ont,  anyhow," 

Tiie  reader  is  already  pretty  well  informed,  after  the  pemsal  of  these  lints, 
of  the  character  and  aitnation  of  tliis  individnal,  called  Toppan ;  bnt  file 
origin  and  nature  of  the  connexion  which  exists  between  him  and  Mr,  Lafonte, 
being  yet  a  secret,  the  development  of  this  cironmstance  may  he  Jastly 
expected,  and,  therefore,  we  will  do  onr  beat  to  give  satisfaction  on  this  (uint 
ftlsb. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  period  of  onr  narrative,  three  French  families 
left  the  snores  of  their  native  country,  embarking  for  the  new  world,  where 
tiie  genius  of  iWiedom  and  proeperity  hailed  the  wanderer  and  exile. 

Their  plaoo  of  destination— so  goes  the  story  related  to  na  by  onr  spiritoal 
adviser — was  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  where  tliey  landed  auely,  after  an 
old  fashioned  saiUng  sea  voyage. 

The  einigratiiig  party  comprised  the  following  persons: — A  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Dotfier,  and  his  only  son,  Harry,  tlie  latter  known  to  ns  already. 
Then,  Mr,  Lafonte,  his  wife,  and  a  little  daoghter,  Fanny,  who  had  fairly 
grown  ap  since  that  time,  as  we  have  learned  ;  and  lastly,  a  kinsman  of  Ur. 
Lafonte  named  Theodore,  and  hia  yonng  wife.  All  of  them  were  of  high 
respeotabillty  and  abundant  pecuniary  means. 

The  widower  DofBer  wiUt  his  son,  remained  in  Kew  Orleans ;  Ur.  Lafonte, 
21 
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with  bia  Unsman,  settled  tliemMlvee  in  the  vicEnitf  of  the  dty,  on  the  shores 
of  the  HiHBlssippi.  The  habitation  of  the  fmmer  has  been  daly  noticed 
oireadf  b;  mir  Kadera,  atid  Theodora  was  his  ndghbor,  the  proprietor,  and 
in  times  ptkst,  the  inhabitant  of  the  haniited  hoase,  end  the  jonngest  of  tho 
party,ofa  very  lively  disposition,  and  a  vehement  and  impetnoaB  temper.  His 
oh&racler  was  not  base,  bat  wanton  and  chun^able.  lie  availed  himself  of 
every  opportanity  that  ooq1<I  be  tcinied  to  his  ainosement,  for  the  only  pur- 
pose of  IfiUing  lime.  It  wasnatnral,  then,  that  he  Rbould  befondof  conipanv; 
in  the  neif^hboring  citv  he  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  soma  good  friends, 
who  assisted  bim  readily  in  his  noble  purpose  of  idling ;  they  flattered  his 


and  gallantry  were  duly  appredated  far  and  near. 

The  »irt  of  affectionate  Eriends  our  yoang  Frenchman  had  secnred,  may  be 
fonnd  without  difficolty  in  every  city ;  they  swarm  like  flies  and  bnga  aronnd 
well-set  tables. 

Ur.  Lalbnte  again,  being  of  a  serious,  reflecting  ^aracter,  pursued  qoite  a 
difierant  coarse.  He  engaged  himself  assiduously  in  economical  pursuit!!,  and 
showed  very  little  disposition  to  keep  company  witli  any  kind  of  light-minded 
folks,  particularly  with  those  who  frequented  the  house  of  bis  neighbor  and 
kin^iman. 

Mrs.  Lafotite,  soon  after  their  arrival,  felt  sick,  by  the  inSaence  of  the  chann 
of  climate,  and  died.  Her  hnsbaud  found  the  oidy  relief  for  bis  grief  in  hii 
only  daughter,  in  his  constant  activity,  and  his  daily  occupations. 

Theodore  bad  left  the  most  of  his  property  in  his  native  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  aroee  some  difficulty  in  it«  distribution  between  his 
relatives,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  return  without  delay  for  a  final  arrange- 
ment ;  so  it  happeued  then,  that  after  a  few  months  of  his  re^dence  in  this 
country,  he  left  for  France,  leaving  behind  him  his  young  and  handsome 
wife ;  taking  hia  leave  with  the  intention  of  returning  as  soon  as  possible. 

Several  months  ekpsed  and  there  was  no  indication  of  his  return.  The 
arrangement  of  his  onairs  required  a  great  deal  more  time  than  be  had  sup- 

Uis  new  acquaintances  hera,  especially  some  of  his  most  attached  friends, 
were  profoundly  displeased  by  bis  abeeoce,  and  awaited  bla  return  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  They  missed  in  him  an  exceedingly  useful  comrade,  who 
cannot  be  forgotten  and  raplaoed  so  easily. 

Mrs.  Theodore  was  natorally,  also,  full  of  displeBsurc  and  sorrow,  not  only 
on  account  of  being  defiiived  of  the  company  of  her  husband,  but  also,  in 
oonseqneace  of  a  restless  apprehension  that  some  accident  might  befall  him, 
and  she  be  left  alone,  in  a  strange  country,  far  away  from  her  home  and 
friends.  8he  had  no  other  opportonily  for  recreation  or  amusement,  than  a 
fiiendly  conversation  with  Ur.  Lafonto,  who  foand  himself  in  a  nearly  similar 

rition.  Deing  that  time  quite  a  novice  in  the  use  of  the  Englisli  language, 
could  have  very  little  intercourse  with  bis  other  neiglibors,  tlie  fsmily  of 
Mr.  Clayton,  with  wliom  he  became  acquainted  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Before  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Theodore,  Mr.  Lofunte  was  a  rather 
nnfrequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  hia  kiosinan,  although  he  was  a  friend  and 
a  tnie  relative  of  his.  He  felt  a  kind  of  annoyance  in  the  oompauy  of  those 
intruding  individuals,  whom  he  met  in  that  bouse,  and  oonid  by  no  means 
tigree  with  Theodore,  their  protector,  on  this  point. 

At  that  time,  when  Theodore  had  left  his  home,  those  birds  of  prey  were 
startled  oS,  and  ^terwards  kept  away  by  a  decidedly  cool  reception  on  the 
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part  of  Mra.  Theodore,  who  did  not  wish  to  onlUvate  snj  fiirther  IViendahip 
with  them,  snd  certainly  could  not  find  a  dednble  enjoyment  in  their  oom- 

Kny.  Then  it  wu  tliat  l£t.  LafoDte  became  e.  more  freqaent  viritor  in  the 
use  of  his  absent  neighbor.  He,  of  corme,  oonld  not  see  any  harmin  main- 
taining a  fjuniliar  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  bis  relation,  because  the 
annoyance  which  molested  him  there  fbrmerly,  and  foreenadowed  the 
destrnction  of  hU  kinsman,  presented  do  impediment  now  against  his  visits; 
and  beddes,  he  resariled  it  even  oa  an  act  of  gallantry,  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Theodore  as  well  as  he  eonld.  Bhe  agreed  with  hie  views,  and 
appreciated  his  sentiment  and  t)enevolence,  tbns  far;  bnt  there  was  not  the 
au^test  shadow  of  a  wrong  thonghc,  feeling,  or  act,  on  either  ^de. 

The  pretended  fnenili  of  Theodore,  liowever,  made  a  difterent  explanation 
of  these  events;  or  at  least  protended  to  have  another  idea  about  tbem.  In 
short,  they  detenTiined  to  try  some  efforts  for  inducing  Theodore  to  return 
soon,  at  any  ra!«;  and  to  this  end,  they  availed  themselres  of  the  stated  facts, 
concerning  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lafonte,  as  the  only  motive  of  tlieirsolicitationa; 
and,  Bcoorilio^ly,  they  wrote  him  several  letters  containing  a  detiiiled  aoounnt 
of  snspioious,  illicit  proceeding!  going  on  between  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lafonte, 
atating  that  he  was  a  daily  visitor,  and  analmostconstantcompanionof  here; 
tliat  she  wonid  not  receive  any  one  else  bnt  bim  into  her  house,  and  that  it 
was  known  to  all  tlie  woiid  that  the  parties  lived  on  illegal  terms,  and  so 
forth. 

These  oonsdenceless,  brainless,  and  reolileaa  informants  had  no  other  con- 
dderation  in  view  than  to  further  their  nefarions  object ;  to  see  their  lilieral 
friend  a^io,  or  to  revenge  themselves  in  some  way  for  the  rebuke  which  they 
had  received  at  Mrs.  Theodore's  house.  They  did  not  think  of  anything  fur- 
ther, and  nerer  for  a  moment  reflected  upon  the  oonseqaeuoea  of  tbejr 
in&mons  undertaking. 

And,  as  to  Mr.  Latbnte,  he  had  oidted  a  similar  bad  feeling  among  them 
by  tlie  manifest  anti[)athy  which  he  exhibited  to  them. 

The  passionate  temper  of  the  light-minded  Theodore  needed  little  to  eloite 
and  inliaine  iL  Having  received  the  letters  of  his  distant  friends,  he  remem- 
bered, that  during  bis  sojourn  here,  Mr.  Lafonte  catne  rather  seldom  to  his 
house,  and  that  whenever  he  came  he  preferred  a  private  oonver^atiun  with 
hia  wife,  to  the  sports  and  frolics  that  had  formerly  delighted  him. 

It  is  very  natarat  that  when  the  demon  jaaloaiy  has  obtained  possession 
of  the  heart,  it  will  strive  eagerly  to  collect  every  particular  that  will  in 
any  way  confirm  its  suspicious.  The  feverish  imagination  will  represent 
the  anudleafc  and  most  inmgnificaut  circumstance  as  sn  aggruvating  weiglity 
evidence  of  gnilt,  whii;h  would  never  engage  the  slightest  attention  of  a 
•oond  and  sensible  mind. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  the  ineEperieDoed  Theodore  had  accepted 
the  pressing  inunuations  of  his  friends  as  nndoabted  facts ;  he  did  nut  think 
of  questioning  their  veracity,  and  resolved  to  return  with  the  ntmiist  sjiulhI. 

On  the  evening  of  a  fine  summer  day  he  arrived,  and  entered  liis  cuttiige 
qaite  nnexpeote<Uy,  as  he  hod  sent  no  infurmattou  respecting  the  tiiue  of  his 
^tended  departure. 

He  found  his  wife  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Lafonte  in  the  garden. 

Theodore  seeing  this,  was  full  of  rage  and  indignation.  Having  no  other 
object  of  reflection,  daring  the  lonesome  hoars  of  his  journey,  than  the  iuS- 
delity  of  his  wife,  and  ideas  of  revenge,  and  finding  her  alone  with  his  sup- 
posed rival,  he  imagined  that  he  had  obtained  the  actual  confirmaiioii  of  all 
the  cbaiges  made  against  her. 
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mifaont  healtati(m  and  ocmtrtaj  to  all  maiuMr  of  dviKtj,  he  tnrntd  sgunat 
MrLafoDteusoonashemmenewfaiin;  withBgron,iDndElngttrbeaooiiaed 
him  of  meoinieae,  perfidj,  and  aediMiioii,  and  on  tbe  spot  damandad  iiam»- 
diata  satisfaction. 

The  gentleniaii  tinu  attacked,  and  abo  Uie  lady,  vwe  sorpriaed  and  par- 
plezed  to  aaoh  a  degree  as  to  rraider  them  apeeohlew. 

The  Jealous  hnsband  miitook  this  emburaasment  fin-  fireah  evidenoe  of 
their  goilt.  fie  wonld  not  listen  to  Teaeon ;  he  eonld  not  be  prev^led  npon 
to  come  to  any  imdeistanding. 

What  was  the  remit  I 

A  duel  the  rtaj  next  morning. 

Mr.  I^oDte,  In  spite  of  his  relnetanoe,  nw  htiraelf  foroed  to  aooqit  the 
diallenge,  partlj  by  the  obstiiiate  impetDodtr  of  hia  raah  kimnan,  partly 
throogh  the  iDnnenoe  of  a  borbaroDS  prqadloe,  wiiioli  iftore  at  that  time 
than  at  preaent,  demanded  as  a  dnty  M  honor  the  aoM|>taoee  <tf  any  dial- 
leose  tiiat  was  properly  given. 

The  rendt  of  ttds  diffionlty  yraa  sad,    Heodore  was  ahot  dead. 

His  iridoWtdiortly  after  Mis  eyent,retiimedtoberhomein  France,  and  left 
the  oottage  to  the  dbpomtion  <rf  Ur.  Lafbnte.  The  amral,  as  veil  sh  the  final 
sad  and  deplorable  departure  of  Theodore,  passed  over  nithbot  bdnf  notieed  by 
any  of  his  Mends,  vho  fed  themset  v^e  from  day  to  day  wiih  h(^>efl  of  his  retnni. 

The  particulars  of  his  death  were  known  to  only  two  persona  besides  the 
parties  oonoemed.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Doffier,  who  had  been  an  old 
friend  to  the  femily  of  Mr.  Theodore.  This  sad  oooorrence  he  never  wished 
to  make  pnblio ;  bnt  being  of  a  decidedly  sompiilons  ofaaraoter,  he  had  con- 
caved a  pn^oand  dislike  to  Mr.  Lafonte  since  that  period,  and  hadsoepended 
all  interoonrse,  all  friendship  with  him  for  the  fritnre. 

Agun,  the  other  person  who  had  been  made  aware  of  this  melanofaoly  event 
and  secret,  was  Theodore's  servant,  the  same  person  known  to  ns  as  Toppan. 

To  recompense  this  individnal  for  the  loss  of  his  place,  Mr,  I^ifonto 
granted  him  an  annnal  salary  of  three  hundred  dollarH,  under  the  oondiEJon 
also,  that  he  shoald  never  speak  about  the  fate  of  his  jealous  kinsman,  the 
oocnrrenoe  of  which  was  indeed  very  p^nfiil  to  him,  and  left  an  nnpleannt 
recollection  in  his  mind,  that  never  ceased  to  afflict  him  sen^bly.  He  felt 
an  abhorrence  at  the  idea  that  its  odious  partioolara  shonld  be  nude  known 
to  the  paUio. 

Toppan  after  this  went  to  New  Orleans  and  engaged  in  different  pnrenita, 
bnt  none  of  them  could  aroose  his  energy  and  perseverance.  He  was  one  of 
those  imbecile  creatures,  who  are  honeet  and  orderly  as  long  as  they  have  no 
opportnnlty  to  become  depraved. 

Mr.  Lafbnte  had  among  his  slaves  a  yonng  mnlatto  girl  called  OatharineL 
employed  as  chambermaid  in  his  honse,  with  whom  Toppan  was  w^ 
acqnunted,  and  towards  whom  he  soon  manifested  aSeodon;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  annual  pay,  he  requested  Mr.  Lafonte  to  g^ve  him  this 
female  slave  in  acqnictal  of  that  amount.  The  gentleman  was  relnotant,  for 
he  had  bnt  little  confidence  in  Toppan,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  intrast  the 
fate  of  Catharine  in  his  hands,  although  finally  he  consented,  Toppan  having 
solemnly  promised  to  regard  her,  not  as  his  slave,  but  as  hia  housakeeper. 

After  Theodore's  widow  had  taken  her  departure,  Mr.  Lafonte  cloaed  up 
the  cottage,  and  neither  he  nor  any  one  entered  therein  for  many  yean 
alter.    ^Everything  in  and  around  the  same  remained  in  its  wonted  plaoe^ 
wholly  undisturbed,  even  as  Mrs.  Theodore  had  left  iL 
,   lime,  in  its  ceaseless,  rapid  flight,  rolled  oa.    Twelve  yuia  had  elapaed, 
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and  no  human  being  hod  darlcenad  the  tbreehold  of  the  eottase;  thia  &ct, 
together  with  its  sombre  and  gloomj  appesraaoe,  gave  riae  to  l£etiimor  that 
the  place  waa  haunted. 

At  present  we  are  obliged  to  tnra  our  attention  elsewhere.    Let  na  see 
what  is  going  on  in  other  plac«a. 

(TV  ^  wntHMMd.) 


Tbb  MBBMia  whon  tbe  nights  expand, 
Whose  suns  describe  a  narrowing  are 
Wben  Nature  moves  inl«  the  duic, 

Dim  ahadowB  oT  Death's  silent  land. 


Creep  Btealthily  and  slow  along, 
All  da;  the  murmura  of  a  breeze 
Jostle  among  the  forest  trees; 

And  SU  the  air  with  mtOed  aong. 


Prom  fouder  distant  UQa  aaoendi^ 
Through  which  the  mom  a  pathwi^  bnHK!^ 
An  atntosphere  of  misty  smoke, 

Uixed  with  the  bloe  that  (here  LmpendK 


Into  the  dm  ind  meDowsky, 

The  playful  swailowa  dip  and  dar^ 
Now  iu  their  reckless  coarse,  apa^ 

And  now  in  Fariona  gioapa  tliej  fly. 


To-merrow  ontiie  old  gray  shed 
They  gather  twitterieas  and  ante; 
AsMlior  day  wise  men  <U^)utet 

But  cannot  t«U  where  thoy  luwe  fledl 


S^ow  dimmer  grows  the  butterfly, 
Swe^pe  lazily  on  his  laggard  way, 
Knowhig  that  he  hath  bad  bis  day, 

4^  it  is  time  for  him  to  die. 
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At  nightfall  duaky  shadows  come, 
Tbe  cricket  chirps  his  monodj, 
Tou  how  the  silver  brook's  rcjdy. 

And  note  the  drowsy  beetlo'a  ham. 


I  hear  an  old  ir 
"  Oh,  (hat  Uie  Summers  al 
JUfEKU,  Sept  let,  18fi7.  , 


THE  SHOWMAN'S  WIFE. 

By   COLONEL  EIDOLOU. 

It  was  the  middle  of  &a  Tmnsnallj  cold  and  diBafreeable 
winter.  The  roads  were  almost  impassalDle,  being  in  tnat  state 
when  neither  sleighs  nor  wagons  seem  to  bo  the  proper  vehi- 
cles for  speedy  and  comfortable  locomotion.  A  few  days  before 
the  time  concerning  which  we  are  about  to  write,  large  hand- 
bills had  been  placarded  about  tlie  streets,  setting  forth  the 
wonderful  and  itantastic  tricks  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
performed  by  Signor  Andreas  and  hia  accomplished  band; 
white  the  intervals  between  the  different  eleig!it-of-hand  and 
magic  performances,  would  be  filled  up  and  relieved  by  a  pei^ 
formance  on  the  banjo  by  a  celebrated  player,  and  singing  wid 
dancing  bv  the  Signora  Andreas.  TTie  Doya,  as  nsnal,  were  on 
the  miz  vzve  for  the  showman,  anticipating  rare  fnn,  and  al);^ ady 
latiening  in  expectancy  at  their  novel  tncts. 

There  was  something  "  in  the  bills"  that  appeared  to  strike 
tbe  fancy  of  the  populace,  for  the  event  raised  more  than  the 
nsnal  amount  of  excitement  in  the  village.  We  are  not  eaeilj 
moved  from  our  propriety,  do  not  interest  ourselves  much  in 
snch  matters ;  and  although  we  are,  or  at  any  rate  wish  to  be 
charitable,  yet  we  confess  we  do  not  look  with  a  verj-  lenient 
eye  on,  nor  entertain  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  those  who  are 
content  to  make  a  living  off  the  public  by  sleightrof-hand 
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exhibitions,  aegro  banjo  playing,  dancing,  and  immodest  pos-  . 
tnring,  with  a  Bpeciea  of  low  legerdemain  generally.  Holding 
such  opinions,  we  did  not  of  course  expect  to  find  beauty,  taste, 
and  refinement  among  the  expected  band  of  perforraerB,  Wliile 
onr  notions  of  female  delicacy  and  propriety  are  not  so  Quixotic 
as  to  exclude  women  from  the  stage  in  the  legitimate  drama, 
we  think  &  strolling  player,  singer,  and  dancer,  a  depth  in  the 
social  scale  to  which  they  should  not  descend. 

Having  been  detained  longer  than  usual  at  our  office  in  the 
evening,  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  turning  paat  the  half  after 
nine  when  we  entered,  as  was  our  wont,  the  family  sitting-room 
of  the  hotel.  Upon  a  rocking-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  sat  a  lady,  as  yet  young,  tlioiigh  evidently  a  mother,  as  a 
Bweet  babe  was  calmly  slumbering  upon  her  knee.  Instinc- 
tively we  felt  that  this  was  the  akowmtm's  wife.  Having  long 
been  an  inmate  of  the  house,  we  almost  felt  ourself  as  one  <rt 
the  family,  and  taking  a  seat  at  a  respectful  distance,  assumed 
the  privilege  accorded  by  strangers  to  each  other,  and  parti- 
cularly to  tnose  living  in  a  place,  by  a  temporary  sojourner  in 
it,  and  opened  a  conyersaUon  with  our  modest-looking  com- 
panion. 

We  were  soon  satisfled,  from  some  casual  remark,  that  we 
had  not  been  wrong  in  our  conjecture  as  to  the  lady's  identity; 
but  we  looked  in  vain  for  her  husband  ;  and  thought  we  could 
detect  by  her  anxious  glances  towards  the  door,  and  the  quick 
ear  which  caught  every  sound,  that  she  was  impatiently  await- 
ing his  return.  There  was  an  expression  on  her  face  that  told 
us,  plainly  as  words,  that  she  was  unhappy.  She  was  young, 
she  was  pretty,  entertaining  in  conversation,  with  an  affable 
manner,  and  an  amiable  countenance,  notwithstanding  its  half 
melancholy  expression,  which,  by  the  way,  heightened  the 
interest  we  already  felt  in  her,  if  it  did  not  positively  enhance 
her  beanty.  It  was  a  long  hour  before  the  signor  returned,  and 
her  anxiety  had  once  or  twice  shown  itself  m  woi'ds.  As  he 
came  in,  a  smile,  half  reproachful  it  is  tnie,  greeted  him.  He 
seemed  to  he  the  bean  ideal  of  a  brute  of  a  husband,  killing  a 
loving  and  sensitive  wife  by  a  studied  neglect  and  coolness, 
more  cmshing  and  heartbreaking  than  treatment  of  a  harsher 
nature.  After  observing  them  together  for  a  little  wiiile,  and 
taking  a  part  in  the  conversation,  we  arose,  bowed,  and  left  the 
room  ;  and  taking  a  light  from  tlie  waiter,  retired  to  onr  cham- 
ber, rather,  indeed,  to  weave  up  an  imaginary  history  of  ike 
shmrnna/tia  wife  than  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  we  observed  his  behavior  to  her  very  closely, 
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and  improved  every  opportnnity  of  conversing  with  her.  lliere 
was  a  great  deal  of  sunBhine  iii  her  dispoBitioa.  Alittle  atten- 
tion, a  Kind  word  would  at  once  clear  her  brow,  and  the  joy- 
ousneBH  of  her  still  girlish  uature  would  shine  out  in  all  its  glao- 
nees  and  brilliancy.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of  superior 
endowments,  and  her  education  and  early  associations  had  been 
BO  far  above  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself  placed  that 
she  was  but  ill  prepared  to  feel'  contented.  She  waa  ardent  in 
her  feelings,  in  the  highest  degree  sensitive,  had  an  unusually 
fine  voice,  and  an  excellently  cultivated  musical  taste. 

The  success  of  the  performance  on  the  first  night  induced  the 
company  to  remain  for  several  days  in  the  village.  Their  en- 
tertainments were  always  at  night.  It  was  nine  o^clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  when  we  threw  off  our  cloak  and 
walkea  into  the  Bittdng-room.  The  babe  was  asleep  in  the 
cradle,  and  she  was  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  gazing  abstractedly 
at  the  figures  in  the  carpet.  She  lotted  up  with  a  happy  smile 
as  we  entered  the  door,  but  it  faded  instantly,  and  she  said,  "  X 
thought  it  was  William."  We  answered  her  at  random,  for  the 
remark  had  sent  our  mind  unwittingly  to  our  bachelor  apart- 
ments, and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  to  welcome  us  homo, 
after  the  turmoils  of  the  day,  with  aucb  a  sweet  smile.  After 
some  general  conversation  she  asked,  "Has  the  performance 
closedi"  We  answered  that  we  had  not  been  there,  but  be- 
lieved it  had.  We  conversed  on  various  subjects,  still  William 
came  not.  Finally  she  spoke  of  him,  and  we  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  inquire  somewiiat  into  her  history.  At  first 
she  appeared  unwilling  to  speak  of  herself,  but  after  a  little  wa 
were  tavored,  in  substance,  witli  the  following  incidents  in  her  life. 

"Hy  father  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chants in  the  City  of ,  in  the  state  of  New  York.     I  was 

brought  up  in  the  best  society  of  the  place,  and  in  vi^  education 
neither  care  nor  expense  was  spared.  I  was  sent  to  the  best 
schools,  and  provided  with  the  beat  teachers  the  country  conld 
supply.  I  was  the  only  dau^ter  of  la-^  parents,  and  they,  aa 
well  as  v\^  brothers,  lavished  upon  me  all  their  fondness  and 
attention.  I  was  still  a  school  girl  when  I  became  acquainted 
with  Signor  Andreas — his  real  name  does  not  matter  now — and 
our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  He  was  not  a 
suitable  companion  or  match  for  me  in  any  respect;  nor  can  I 
imagine  why  I  should  have  become  so  infatuated,  nnl^s  because 
of  the  opposition  I  encountered.  We  were  engaged  before  we 
had  arrived  at  an  age  suitable  for  appreciating  and  understand- 
ing the  importance  of  the  relation  we  were  so  willing  to 
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"  My  fiunily  were  all  bitterly  opposed  to  our  union.  My  bro- 
thers mreateoed  tlie  most  summary  proceedings  should  I  dare 
to  connect  myself  and  them  with  the  family  of  Signor  Andreas  j 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  only  not  acknowledge  him  as 
a  brother,  but  would  certainly  discard  me  as  a  Biater.  Wonld 
to  God  I  had  listened  to  the  admonitions  of  my  mother,  the 
rebukes  of  my  father,  or  even  the  imprecations  of  my  brotberB  1 
Let  me  tell.yon,  sir,"  she  continued,  "that,  generally  speaking, 
the  woman  who  will  marry  a  man,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her 
parents  and  friends,  who  so  t&r  disregards  tlicir  tender  affectioa 
and  solicitude  for  her  happiness,  will  seldom  make  an  ezem* 
plary  wife.    She  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 

Earent  will  seldom  brook  the  goyemment  of  a  hosbaad.     I 
now,"  she  remarked,  seeins  that  we  looked  surprised,  "  that 
the  confession  is  sufficiently  humiliating,  bat  I  fear  it  is  too  true. 

"  In  this  state  of  nfi'aire  we  eloped  ana  were  privately  married. 
We  were  neither  of  us  twenty  years  old.  We  left  the  city — 
the  little  money  we  were  masters  of  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
no  opening  seemed  to  present  itself.  Oh  t  the  folly,  the  inex- 
perience, and  the  self-conceit  of  youth.  I  had  left  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  the  home  and  the  friends  of  my  youth. 
Necessity  drove  ua  &om  place  to  place,  and  I  feared  to  think 
where  my  husband  picked  up  our  precarious  subsistence.  - 
Although  not  constantly  in  our  present  business,  if  I  dare  dig- 
nify the  calling  we  follow  with  tlie  name,  yet,  ever  since  my 
marriage,  my  manner  of  life  has  been  abont  such  as  yon  see  it. 
I  am  now  hurried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
travelling  through  cold,  and  storm,  and  rain,  by  day  and  by 
night.  Sefore  our  child  was  bom  it  was  endurable,  but  now, 
the  exertion  and  exposure  are  too  much  for  my  constitution. 
Hiat  and  other  tilings  are  very  rapidly  wearing  me  out" 

"  In  God's  name,  madam,"  said  we,  "  why  not  return  at  once 
to  your  father  and  friends  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  we  wonld  not 
hesitate  a  moment  what  course  to  pursue." 

"  Yes,  my  parents  would  probably  receive  me  at  home,  but 
the  truth  is,  I  fear  to  ask  them  till  the  worst  comes." 

"  Remember,  madam,  when  the  worst  has  come,  it  will  then 
be  too  late." 

While  we  were  speaking,  the  clock  struck  ten  I 

"  How  terrible,  said  she,  "  ia  this  nightly  neglect  and 
deUyl" 

"  Does  he  usually  stay  thug  late  after  the  close  of  the  per- 
formances V 

"  Frequently.    His  travelling  agent  is  a  man  of  no  princi- 
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-  pie,  indulges  in  every  kind  of  vicioiiBneee,  and  is  leading  laj 
hneband  still  more  and  more  astray.  I  am  daily,  aimcet  hourly, 
losing  influence  with  him,  and  his  coldness  and  neglect" — her 
voice  failed  her ;  and,  after  a  moment,  teare  came  to  her  relief. 
That  is  a  plea  we  can  never  withstand,  and  as  we  could  not  offer 
her  any  consolation,  although  our  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  her,  we  left  her  to  her  tears  and  her  meditations,  and 
quitted  the  apartment. 

There  was  an  unusual  fascination  about  the  woman,  and  our 
new-born  interest  in  her  induced  ns  to  attempt  to  discover 
what  the  signor  was  about  Potting  on  an  old  overcoat  and  a 
slonch  hat,  and  taking  a  heavy  cane  in  oar  hand,  we  sallied 
forth  on  our  journey  of  discovery.  Not  being  exactly  certain 
of  his  tastes,  we  did  not  know  at  what  place  we  might  find 
him ;  but  being  willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
we  entered  the  most  respectable  oyster  saloons  first  He  was  not 
to  be  found.  As  a  last  resort  we  bent  our  steps  towards  a  low 
grog-shop  and  oyster  cellar,  where  we  knew  that  gf^mbling  was 
done  on  a  small  scale.  The  keeper  eyed  us  suspiciously,  out  a 
quarter  for  a  mug  of  ale  to  a  few  topers  who  were  sitting 
around  the  stove,  was  an  irresistible  talisman,  and  with  a  know- 
ing nod,  wo  passed,  through  a  door  above  which  were  the  worda 
■  inlarge  letters,  "  POSITrVELT  NO  ADMITTANCE." 

A  couple  of  tallow  candles  served  to  shed  a  lijght  upon  the 
table  at  tlie  further  end  of  a  narrow  room,  around  which  were 
seated  four  men,  playing  the  game  popularly  known  as  poker. 
The  stakes,  about  forty  dollars  in  bank  notes,  were  lying  at  one 
end,  wid  the  game  was  progressing.  Two  of  the  men  I  knew 
as  most  abandoned  scoundrels;  one  of  them  having  lately,  in  a 
gambling  quarrel  stabbed  his  adversary ;  and  the  other,  having 
boasted  of  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman  of  the  village, 
threatened  tlie  life  of  the  husband  if  he  dared  to  resent  the  in- 
sult. Tlie  other  two  were  the  signor  and  his  agent  Thtfe 
were  several  men  standing  round  the  table,  none  of  whom  were 
sober,  and  all  of  whom  were  ready  and  willing  to  back  tlieir 
acquaintances.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we  debated 
whether  we  should  stay  and  see  the  signor  out  on  account  of  his 
wife,  or  let  things  take  their  natural  course.  Thinking  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  tlie  death  of  the  whole  four  and 
their  confederates  no  loss  to  the  community  or  to  any  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  we  quietly  left  tlie  room,  and  throwing 
another  quarter  on  tlie  counter  as  we  passed  out,  directed  our 
steps  towards  the  hotel. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  we  once  more  entered  the 
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sitting-room.  The  sTunoman^t  wife  was  walking  the  floor  im- 
patient, anxionB,  tearfUL 

"  I  am  letl  thna  alone,"  she  said  npon  oar  entrance,  "  night 
after  night,  among  strangere,  who  care  not  for  one  thev  know 
only  as  a  strolling  player.  I  know,  I  feel  the  estimation 
in  which  we  are  all  held." 

We  begged  her  to  calm  herself,  assnred  her  that  every 
respect  should  be  paid  her,  and  ventured  to  hope  that  Signor 
Andreas  would  soon  make  his  appearance.  The  moments 
passed  heavily  and  slowly,  and  she  continued  to  pace  the  floor 
more  and  more  impatiently. 

At  last  she  turned  to  us,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  dock — 
"  There,  it  is  almost  midnight  t  If  yon  have  any  compassion 
on  me,  direct  me  to  the  hall  where  they  performed  this  evening. 
I  will  go  and  seek  him."  We  assnred  her  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  finding  him  at  the  hall,  and  pointed  ont  to 
ner  the  rashness  and  probable  result  of  su<A  a  step.  She  was 
not,  however,  to  be  put  off,  and  finally  a  domestic  was  des- 
patched with  her  to  uie  hall.  We  took  occasion  to  inform  the 
servant  where  to  find  him;  and,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  witness 
the  retnm,  we  retired  at  once  to  the  solitnde  of  onr  bed- 
chamber. 

Long  did  we  there  mnse  upon  what  we  had  jnst  heard  and 
seen,  nor  could  we  help  condemning  the  husband  for  his  moet 
unkind  and  ungenerous  behavior  to  his  wife.  She  had  forsaken 
all  and  followed  him.  He  had  taken  her  far  from  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  far  from  th<^e  to  whom  she  could  naturally  look 
for  assistance  and  comfort;  surrounded  her  with  strangers,  ex- 
posed her  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  left  her  unprotected 
and  alone  from  dark  till  midnight,  liable  to  insult  and  miscon- 
struction, without  appealing  to  care  for  her  convenience,  her 
comfort,  or  her  happiness,  fier  natural  disposition  was  amiable, 
joyous,  cheerful ;  and  her  constitutional  gaiety  would  break  out 
in  spite  of  his  neglect,  like  the  fitful  ^eams  of  the  sun  in  a 
Kovember  sky. 

Before  I  slept  I  heard  their  voices  in  no  very  gentle  concord 
as  they  passed  along  the  gallery  to  their  sleeping  room ;  and  at 
length,  with  my  head  full  of  them,  I  slept  and  dreamed  of  the 
signer  and  gamblers,  and  money,  and  women,  and  wine. 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  I  was  bnttoning  on  a  warm  over- 
coat preparatoiT  to  going  to  my  office,  an  open  two-horse 
spring  waggon  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Signor  Andreas  and 
his  band  ot  performers,  and  his  beautiful  wife,  seated  them- 
selves in  it.    She  was  scarcely  half  dad,  considering  the  state 
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of  the  weather ;  and  looked  the  very  impereonatioD  of  deepair 
as  she  folded  her  babe  in  her  thin  diawl,  and  laid  it  ag^nst  ner 
breaeL  I  stepped  oat  on  to  the  pavement  and  spoke  to  her. 
A  tear  tricklea  down  her  cheek  aa  ehe  bade  me  "good-bye," 
and  I  parted,  I  presume  for  ever,  from  The  Shou>ma»'s  Wife. 
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EOSE  ETHEL. 

B  HUTOH& 


Ik  Toni^  liftfi  gtj  tad  renul  d^iji. 

What  blUrful  THioiM  bncy  brint;*— 
Wliea  Love  Euu  hMrt-fiiw  uit«  Mu« 


Of  Beanty'i  iridsxient  boweri. 

Her  fouDg  form  Beemed  ■  nws  to  me ; 

Mlti  from  her  hoo  Up*  (love's  aircet  flowtrt) 
I1I7  Kiol  drev  honaj  like  a  boe. 

Tmm,  yean  hare  flowa,  and  my  food  tniit 
lire*  but  in  dreama  that  fuoy  biingji ; 

Tet,  tbat  dear  Boee'e  stameii-^ui^ 
Still  liea  opon  my  qnrit'*  wiu^ 

JTfr  lore  wm  a  delusive  dr«ain 

I>om  vluch  it  bled  my  heart  to  irak^— 
TwM  like  fiahara's  mirage  atreim. 

'Which  moeke  the  thint  it  cannot  liaix. 


I  oft  lbn;et  the  pr<a«>t  hour. 

So  (uU  of  manhood's  oarM  and  vo«b— 
And  b«e-Iikc^  fly  to  Tontii's  gay  bower, 

To  kia  the  mtHluart  of  the  Boee. 

A  "  g»y  dMeiTcr  "  was  my  Bcae — 
A.  wild  (KMjnette — the  pretty  elf-— 

And  apite  of  all  beei^ng  beans. 
She  WM  the  iweetheart  ot— beraeU 
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JENNIE  JUNE'S  LETTERS. 

MEW   TORE   AT  HOUE — PEEHTICE  AND   BATASD  TATXOH. 


BsiB  Rbtiew, — Of  ftU  goIdeD  seasons  in  &11  golden  dimes,  give  me  oar 
own  glorious  Fall.  I  can  hardly  oonceive  of  a  nearer  approaoh  to  the  slmo- 
spliere  of  heaven  than  these  delidona  days,  eiiTeloped  in  earl;  morning  in  a 
white  rube  of  misty  looe,  which  is  exchanged  at  noon  (or  the  brightest  and 
most  railioat  drapery,  and  again,  as  d«y  declines,  for  fleecy  folds  dipped  in  a 
tboosond  hues,  and  studded  with  myriads  of  gems.  Verily,  onr  "  Queen  of 
the  Seasons"  is  a  trne  woman,  apparently  devoting  all  her  time  to  making 
changes  in  her  toilette,  fancifnl  and  capricions  aa  a  MU  daring  Ler  6r«t 
season,  and,  like  her,  beautUyU  in  the  eyes  of  thoee  who  love  her,  in  all  ha 
Tarjing  moods. 

These  two  or  three  months  make  amends  for  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
rest  of  the  year:  the  itharp  cold  aiid  fierce  storms  of  winter,  the  bln^ilering 
spring  (not  TlioraMn'x),  the  bnroing  heat,  dnst,  mosquitoes,  and  other  annoy- 
ances, including  watering-places,  of  sntiimer,  are  all  forgiven  and  forgotten  m 
the  presence  of  this  clear,  joyons,  exhilarating,  electrifying  autunm  nyiuph, 
witliherchaplet  of  red  an»l  yellow  leaves,  and  her  basket  piled  bigli  with  th« 
rich,  ripe  peach  and  the  pnrple  grape. 

New  York  especially  is  particalarly  enjoyable  ^t  this  season.  The  city 
being  full  of  strangers,  and  most  of  the  reaidwits  settled  back  in  their  com* 
fortahle  homea,  aller  encountering  a  distracting  series  of  annoyances  in  tra- 
velling ftir  pUature,  one  can  make  calls  without  being  ooniiidered  a  savage, 
or  rnniung  the  risk,  after  patting  on  all  one's  best  clothes  and  riding  three 
miles  in  on  omnibus,  of  being  looked  at  askance  bv  a  prying  waiter,  and 
ansWLred  with  the  ominons  words  "  Not  at  home,"  when  yon  have  a  perfect 
oonviction  that  at  the  same  blessed  moment  tlie  family  are  eating  a  cold 
dinner  in  dethabilU  in  the  back  baMinent,  and  that  the  ice  has  been  cut  off. 

Then  the  managers  of  the  theatrea,  dear,  delighted  soalsl  (at  two  of  them 
I  am  on  the  free  list),  get  np  suoh  extraordinary  attractions  for  the  opening 
of  the  season,  be.sides  having  them  tiioroaghty  swept  and  dusted  in  the  in- 
terim, that  for  a  week  or  so  it  is  realty  a  pleasure  to  go  with  the  certainty  of 
being  made  either  to  luQgh  or  cry,  and  without  the  necessity  of  patting  on  an 
old  dress  that  won't  spoil. 

Bat  the  opera  is  my  especial  weakne^  my  dear  Editor;  becanse  there 
oulminales  all  tliat  is  highest  and  most  beantiful  in  refinement  and  art,  and 
also  becaase  in  this  dejiartment,  at  least,  women  maintain  an  undoubted  snpa- 
riority.  You  have  no  men  that  can  come  anywhere  near  Freiiolini,  SoDtag, 
Grisi,  or  even  Madame  La  Grange ;  and  as  for  making  love,  i  would  rather 
have  Vestvali  make  love  to  me  than  fifty  Brignolis.  Yon  remember  her  at 
Burtun'a  some  time  ago  ?  Well,  she  made  my  heart  beat,  away  back  in  the 
parquette,  more  than  any  man  ever  did.  I^ty  tliat  women  don't  have  tbo 
doing  of  tliat  sort  of  thing ;  they  could  give  mascaliae  humanity  several  ideas 
on  t)ie  sabject,  1  imagine. 

Speaking  of  masciiUne  humanity,  do  yoa  know  if  Prentioe,  of  the  Louit- 
tilU  Jmtmai,  is  a  married  man!    If  he  is,  he  most  be  a  most  onhappj  spa- 
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dmen.  Bee  how  nnooiuoioaslj  he  t&kes  it  fbr  gnnted  that  every  married 
man  will  be  Just  aa  miaerable  as  himeeif : — 

"  We  are  sorry  to  see  tbat  the  genius  of  Bayard  Taylor  is  rnDiiing  to  the 
■nrface.  He  is  beooming  a  mere  literal  cbronioler  of  outward  sights.  Ills 
reoent  letters  &vm  the  Nurth  of  Earope  are  as  arid  and  superficial  as  the 
•oil  over  wliioh  he  trod.  Instead  of  abounding  in  beautiful  su^^tiona  and 
■parkling  with  the  dews  of  poetry,  as  his  iettera  once  did,  they  are  as  parched 
and  crisp  as  a  pastnre-field  in  a  severe  drouth.  Ue  has  lost  his  subjectivity. 
His  inner  life  seems  to  have  been  drunken  np  by  the  consnining  blaze  of  no- 
velty. He  has  travelled  too  much  for  his  own  good.  Let  him  marry  that 
German  love  of  hia,  and  Uve  for  a  while.  S»  ffrtatly  need*  tA«  coilture  nf 
li/6'i  triaU." 

This  is  an  extract  from  tlie  Lo-aimU,U  Jotimal,  ezoept  the  italioB,  which 
are  mine.  The  oritioism  may  be  all  right,  but  1  don't  see  why  Hr.  Prentioe 
should  tate  it  for  granted  that  marrying  Lis  "  German  love"  shuold  sutiject 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  to  soch  heavy  "  triis,"  The  German  ladies  are  gi-nerally 
fiit  and  good-natured,  with  a  slight  proclivity  for  lof/er,  vhioh,  however,  does 
not  make  them  cross,  only  sleepy.  This  is  not  the  tendency  which  would 
have  such  a  rasping  effect  on  ili.  Taylor's  wita  sa  to  aharpeu  thoiii  into  un- 
natural actjvity ;  on  tlia  contrary,  he  woi^td  probably  take  to  aaoaagea,  and 
atop  writing  altogether.  If  the  deductions  from  Hr.  Prentice's  logia  are  true, 
then  we  ought  in  immediately  put  aeveral  factories  in  active  operation  for 
tnming  oat  women  of  acrid  temperament  to  act  as  stimulanta  on  men  of 
geoiu. 


PASmONS  FOR  TEE  SBA60K. 

Bnt  to  retnm  to  the  attractions  of  Ifew  York  in  the  Fall,  one  enrely,  in  the 
list  of  these,  oonid  not  fiiil  to  enumerate  all  the  "  laat,"  "  latest,"  and  "  new- 
eU"  styles  in  fosLion.  These  are  seen  in  all  their  novelty,  freahnees,  and 
beanty  eariy  in  the  season,  bnt  later  than  this ;  the  fineat  spedmens  have 
been  selected,  the  goods  tambled  over,  and  robbed  of  their  first  brigbtneaa, 
or  at  least  teen  by  thousands  of  eyas,  which  of  itself  with  fiistidioos  people, 
ia  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr,  Editor,  have  you  visited  the  dry  goods'  establishments,  the  millinery 
stores,  and  other  grand  empcrinuis  within  the  past  two  weeks!  If  yon 
have  not,  then  yon  cannot  ^preoiate  any  of  the  adjectives  I  may  find  it 
neeeaaory  to  employ  to  express  my  admiration.  Such  magnificent  robeal 
Snch  splendid  iMnoetsI  Evidently  Frenchmen  think  that  all  Americans  are 
millionaires,  and  that  we  walk  npon  silk  and  velvet. 

But  it  is  really  a  serions  question  how  small  people  will  manage  to  dresa 
at  all,  in  tbe  midst  of  this  oniversal  deluge  of  oosdy  and  eziiensivo  fabrics, 
nnlifsa,  indeed,  some  of  us  oon  sncceed  in  coaxing  good-natnred  editors  into 
giving  us  more  money. 

Filly,  seventy-Bve,  and  one  hnndred  dollars  for  a  dress;  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five  for  a  bonnet ;  seventy-five,  one  hundred,  and  one  hundred 
and  fiity  for  a  cloak,  is  it  not  dreadftil?  and  all  the  et  ceteras  in  proportion, 


Were  not  the 


.  _  toilettes  so  extravagant,  they  wontd  be  more  becoming,  as 
they  cert^nly  are  more  tempting  than  at  anv  time  within  my  recollection. 
The  rare  shades  of  silk  are  so  soft  and  rich,  the  velvet  decorations  so  snperb 
in  design,  w  fine  in  execution,  the  laoe  so  df^oate,  the  feathers  so  graoefnl, 
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tba  ribbons  so  bright,  the  shoes  bo  ptIiU,  Id  faot,  tiiej  Beem  derigiied  Ibr 
ererj  creature's  bat,  and  where  we  are  to  obtain  suitable  gannent«  for  eveiy- 
d&j  wear,  ie  u  jet  a  mysterj. 

Of  oonrae  I  mean  tot  oominen  Individuals ;  fuhionahte  tadiea  have  no  bett, 
an  most  be  alike,  ooatl;  and  nnapproaehable.  One  lady  In  this  dtj  haa 
always  one  hundred  and  fifty  magwAoent  dreMW,  the  nnrnber  is  never  per- 
mitted to  desoeud  beloir  that,  bnt  it  mxat  be  ft  t«mble  bore  to  take  care  of 
■o  many  olothca. 

In  shoes,  the  taste  of  onr  ladies  must  be  snpplied  close  upon  die  ,^btqw 
of  the  PansiaOB,  and  we  have  now  the  most  perfect  and  beaatlful  Maia*ur» 
for  every  hour  in  the  day.  For  the  toilette,  there  is  the  "  Tnrkish"  slipper, 
admirably  made  of  red  morocco,  and  the  sides  of  which  do  not  reach  to  the 
heel;  these  are  from  three  to  fonr  doUare.  Sometiniee,  however,  for  brides 
and  extra  occasions,  they  are  imported  embroidered  in  gold  and  preoioa 
stones,  uid  they  cost  from  fiftaen  to  twenty  dollara  a  pair.  I  latoly  saw  a 
pair  for  idxteen  dollars,  embroidered  in  violet  and  gold ;  and  another  pair  in 
bloe  and  peaiis,  for  t«i. 

Fw  brealcfiut,  there  Is  then  the  "  Oriental"  dipper ;  for  the  receptioo  cf 
calls,  the  black  aatin,  with  single  front ;  for  walking,  the  "  Viotoria"  boot ; 
and  for  evening,  the  "  Lonis  the  Fifteenth"  slipper,  with  high,  nairow,  aria- 
tooratio  heels,  and  aides  rioltl  v  ornamented. 

In  pocket  bandkerohie&,  the  same  care  most  be  exhibited,  and  infinitely 
more  extravagance  ia  aiaoted.  The  fine  French  oambrio,  plainly  hem- 
stitched, will  do  for  the  acoompamment  of  a  matinit  toilette,  bnt  for  reception, 
the  fubno  mnst  be  much  more  delicate,  and  the  comers  exquisitely  wrought 
with  the  family  crest  in  oolors.  Before  going  ont  shopping,  tltis  is  exohanged 
for  one  made  of  fine  French  needlework,  and  Yalenoiennes  laoe ;  and  this 
again  in  the  evening,  for  one  of  Ptnnt  Ahnfon  or  Vaigwile.  The  aggregate 
valne  of  these,  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollais,  a  luge 
snm  to  expend  upon  so  small  an  Item. 

A  gentleman  in  the  fur  trade  informed  me  the  other  day,  that  the  great 
demand  had  already  increased  the  price  of  furs  twenty-five  per  oent.  He 
showed  me  a  magnifloent  cloak,  of  an  entirely  new  style  in  ha,  very  large 
and  ample,  with  a  hood,  which  is  already  creating  ^Jtirore  in  Paris  (that  is, 
the  oloak,  not  the  hood),  and  is  expected  to  do  so  here,  among  the  very  upper 
ten,  as  they  only  will  be  able  to  pay  the  ? lorbttant  price.  This  specimen 
-waa  in  snperb  Russian  sable,  and  worth  (S,U!0.  A  nice  little  sum  to  pay 
oat  for  a  cloak,  isn't  it  f  They  can,  however,  be  made  fbr  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, in  lees  costly  kinds  of  fur. 

I  don't  wonder,  Mr.  Editor,  with  the  figoree  befbre  their  eyes^  that  young 
men,  with  from  five  hnndred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  should  be  a&aid  to 
man? ;  bat  there  is  one  thing  I  am  surprised  at,  and  that  is,  that  they 
shoold  always  show  a  dedded  preference  for  the  society  of  the  most  useless 
and  most  extravagant  young  ladies,  offering,  therefore,  the  premium  of  their 
BttentJoDS  to  Idleness  and  luiurf ,  and  then  making  the  prevalence  of  those 
habits  the  reason  why  they  don't  marry. 

"Ohconsietencyl-  to  quote  a  Western  editor,  "where  have  you  been,  and 
gone  to  f "  Youia  ever, 

Jnana  Jmn. 
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CUnBENCT  AND  TRADE— THE  DUTY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Theology  excepted,  perhajra,  no  subject  within  the  range  of 
human  knowledge  has  excited  as  much  discuBBion  as  that  of 
Currency  and  Trade,  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  less  understood 
than  any  other  question  affecting  the  common  interest  of  the 
people  of  every  country  and  every  race. 

Almost  every  civilized  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  bless- 
ingB  which  God  in  his  kindness  has  made  nature  capable  of 
couferring  on  maiikind^ — the  lUe-giving  air,  tlie  fertile  eai'th, 
the  pure  waters,  the  seasons  of  harvest  and  of  rest,  simshine  and 
Bhower — is  periodically  subjected  to  want,  anxiety,  crime,  and 
indeed  a  variety  of  evils  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

In  presuming  to  assert  that  these  incalculable  evils  spring 
from  iTnpolitio  and  unruet  legi«l4ition,  and  are.traceable  Tnainly 
to  the  e«tabliah7nent  of  banks  possessing  tfuiprerogative  of  issuing 
a  paper  eurrency,ve  expect  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  ail  those 
whose  peculiar  interests  or  selfish  motives  influence  the  enact- 
ment of  Buch  )awB,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  prosperity 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  producing  classes. 
25 
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Histoiy,  ancient  and  modem,  teaches  ue  that  }]er8<HiB  are 
found  in  every  age  and  country  constantly  endeavoring,  either 
covertly  or  openly,  through  corruption  or  force,  to  obtain  advan- 
tage and  control  over  their  fellow  men.  The  continued  and 
peraisteot  efforts  of  the  few  to  divert  from  the  laboring  milliona 
the  fruit  of  their  toil,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves ;  the 
exactions  of  those  who  govern,  in  imposing  upon  the  governed 
mijugt  and  cruel  laws,  have  alnnost  delugeathe  earth  with  tears 
and  blood.  Among  all  the  artifices  resorted  to  for  the  att^n- 
ment  of  wealth  ana  dominion,  none  have  been  more  enccessful, 
and  perhaps  few  as  destructive  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
people  as  the  enactment  of  special  laws,  granting  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, incurring  debt,  fostenng  unsound  credit,  and  creating 
a  fictitious  and  fluctuating  currency.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  theory  of  money,  the  legitimate  use  of  the  precious  metals 
as  a  currency,  a  unitonn  standard  of  value,  would  be  understood 
by  all.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  and  we  constantly  hear,  espe- 
cially in  times  like  the  present,  when  a  false  system  of  finances 
and  a  misapprehension  of  the  purposes  of  a  currency  have  made 
bankrupts  of  one  half  of  the  country  and  left  the  other  half  without 
employment,  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  opinions  relative 
to  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes.  Ministers,  lawyers,  editors, 
publishers,  doctors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  citizens,  farmers, 
and  laborers,  old  and  young,  each  and  all  have  a  different  the- 
ory, and  each  and  all  attribute  the  embarrassments  of  the  coun- 
try to  different  canses.  While,  however,  these  differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  the  causes  of  the  derangement  in  monetary 
matters,  and  none  of  us  appear  to  see  them  in  (heir  true  light,  we 
all  feel  their  effects  to  the  fullest  extent ;  on  this  latter  point 
there  can  be  no  controversy. 

Our  present  troubles  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  judgment  of 
God — if  it  is  so,  few  will  deny  itsjustice.  By  others,  as  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  protective  tariff;  over  trading ;  constructing 
railroads;  elegant  chui-ches;  extravagant  outfits;  stock  gam- 
bling; or  landspeculating.  In  this  connexion  tlie  attention  of  the 
reader  is  requested  to  one  fact,  the  importance  of  which  will 
appear  as  the  discussion  of  the  question  proceeds,  namely  that 
among  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  general  bankruptcy 
through  the  country,  no  one  has  insinuated  tliat  it  is  attributable 
to  incwlence  or  want  of  frugality  on  the  part  of  the  producing 
classes,  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  laborer ;  for  it  is  admitted 
that  the  aggregate  products  of  these  classes  were  far  greater  tlie 
•last  year  uian  any  preceding  one  during  our  existence  as  a  na^ 
tion.    The  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  present  national  malady 
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are  as  mTiltifarions  as  the  reaeonB  aaeigned  for  the  dissBBe.  A 
national  bankrupt  act ;  decrease  in  importationB ;  a  cj)ntiniied 
BUspeiision  of  the  banks ;  associationB,  without  money,  to  move 
the  cropB  to  the  Bcaboard  townB ;  curtailment  in  domestic  ex- 
penses ;  the  abolition  of  interest  on  monev,  and  many  other 
means  of  escape  are  snggeBted. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  at  length  these  several  as- 
signed reasons  and  pi-opoeed  remedies  for  the  present  financial 
troubles ;  nor  will  we  deny  that  some  of  them  may  have  a 
bearing,  though  slight,  on  the  absorbing  question  to  which  they 
refer ;  but  we  are  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  rea- 
sons yet  given  for  existing  embarrassments,  the  problem  as  to  the 
cause  remains  still  undecided  ;  and  tliat  the  remedies  thus  far 
proposed,  if  practicable,  would  utterly  fail  of  restoring  to  the 
business  of  tne  country  a  steady,  healthful  tone,  one  commen- 
surate with  the  industrial  productiveness  of  our  people. 

Many  of  the  causes  suggested  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
the  present  state  of  financial  affairs,  and  some  of  the  remedies 
proposed  might  assist  in  restoring  prosperity ;  but  othei-s,  such 
as  a  high  tariff  and  a  prolonged  suBpension  of  the  banks,  are 
inadmissible,  while  we  should  regard  the  passage  of  a  national 
bankrupt  act  aa  impolitic,  unjust,  and  cruel. 

"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  third  great  financial  revo- 
lution that  has  occurred  in  this  country  since  the  dcBtruction  of 
the  Continental  paper  currency,  which  proved  so  disastrous 
both  to  the  business  and  the  nonor  of  tiie  infant  Kcpnblic. 
They  occurred  in  18U,  1837,  and  1857.  These  terrible  revul- 
sions being  admitted,  it  only  remains  to  trace  their  causes  to  the 
proper  source,  that  the  remedy  may  be  ascertained  and  applied 
to  prevent  their  future  occurrence.  As  to  the  past  its  teacliings 
are  before  ns ;  as  for  the  present  but  little  can  be  done. 

Each  of  these  disasters  has  come  upon  ua  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  prosperity,  although  on  the  hrst  occasion  the  nation 
was  surrounded  by  difi'erent  circumstances  from  those  attending  , 
the  other  two ;  but  in  one  respect  each  period  found  itself  under 
llie  control  of  the  same  leading  baneful  influence:  the  lurgest 
circulation  of  paper  currency,  and  the  smallest  specie  iaeh  ever 
known  during  our  existence  as  a  nation.  Ab  at  each  of  these 
periods,  all  3ie  banks  tlirougliout  the  country — except  a  few 
£ast  in  1814 — failed,  it  is  but  a  just  inference  to  suppose  that 
their  management  of  financial  affairs  was  the  mainsprmg  to  the 
calamities  mat  befel  the  people.  Admitting  that  in  1814  the 
failures  were  partly  attributable  to  the  British  blockade  of  our  ■ 
ports,  preventing  the  exportation  of  produce,  and  the  couse* 
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quent  necessity  of  payiDg  in  specie  for  foreign  supplies,  it 
argues  notliing  in  defence  of  a  paper  currency  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  IS  proof  that  had  not  tliis  false  system  of  banking  already,  at 
that  early  period,  wormed  itself  into  existence  and  power, 
American  credit  would  have  been  sustained ;  and  the  industry 
and  energy  of  her  citizens  would  have  as  firmly  withstood  the 
drafts  upon  them  to  support  the  war  with  England,  as  they  heroi- 
cally resisted  and  drove  back  the  troops  engaged  in  that  memo- 
rable contest. 

The  obstructions  placed  in  the  way  of  our  intercourse  with 
Europe  by  the  English  blockade,  had,  we  apprehend,  but  little 
influence  on  the  financial  crisis  of  1814  compared  with  the 
action  of  the  banks,  in  their  speculative  expansions  and  fright- 
ened contractions.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  scenes  of 
bankruptcy,  suffering,  and  dishonor  which  marked  the  suspen- 
sion of  1814,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  fresher  pictures 
of  1837  and  1857. 

At  the  first  of  these  periods,  1837,  the  character  of  part  of 
the  circulating  paper  was  different  from  that  now  in  use.  It 
emanated  from  an  institution  known  as  the  "  great  financial 
regulator,"  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whiM,  in  its  subse- 
quent war  on  the  people,  was  destroyed  by  General  Jackson. 

We  advert  to  this  distinction  among  tlie  banks  of  that  day  as 
proof  tliat  the  whole  system  of  banks  of  issue  is  inherently  de- 
tective, and  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at  lai^. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  following  statistics, 
in  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  at  three  distinct 
periods,  within  twenty  years,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
some  deductions : — 

Tlie  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  in  1837  was  788 ; 
in  1847  it  was  715 ;  in  1857  it  is  1,416. 

Tlie  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1837  amounted  to  $14&,185,- 
890;  in  1847  they  amounted  to  $105,519,766;  they  amount  in 
1857  to  $214,778,323. 

The  specie  held  by  the  banks  in  1837  was  $37,915,540 ;  in 
1847  it  was  $35,132,516 ;  in  1857  it  is  $58,349,888. 

Tlie  indebtedness  of  the  people  to  tlie  banks  in  1837  was 
$525,115,702;  tlieir  indebtedness  in  1847  was  $310,282,946; 
and  in  1857  it  is  $684,456,887. 

Tlie  capital  stock  of  the  banks  in  1837  was  $290,'i'72,091 ;  in 
1847  it  was  $203,070,622 ;  and  in  1857  it  is  $370,834,274. 

According  to  the  Bank  party's  theory  of  currency  and  trade, 

,   the  country  should  be,  at  this  present  moment,  one-third  more 

prosperous  than  it  was  In  1837,  and  twice  as  prosperous  as  in  the 
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ear  1847 ;  and  in  conttanation  of  thia  theory  and  policy,  they 
Lave  only  to  double  thia  paper  circulation  of  the  present  year, 
and  diminieh  their  specie  cue-half,  to  make  the  prosperity  of  die 
people  unbounded  and  complete.  It  is  presumed  that  it  was 
in  view  of  this  great  flow  of  prosperity,  that  the  leading  New 
York  journalist,  who  predicted  the  present  financial  convulsion 
throo  whole  days  before  it  occnrred,  proposed,  that  the  whole 
matter  of  paper  currencv  be  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Congress 
to  organize  a  set  of  banks,  to  be  under  a  board  of  control,  or  the 
controlling  influence  of  some  such  leading  institution  as  the 
United  States  Bank,  or  the  Bank  of  England,  which  iu  connex- 
ion with  a  bankrupt  act,  he  says,  will  constitute  one  general 
fundamental  law.  Such  trash,  in  a  less  widely  circulated  form, 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  but  when  we  remember  that  it  is  a 
feir  specimen  of  tlie  reasoning  in  favor  of  paper  currency,  it  seems 
proper  to  refer  to  it.  Does  he  who  thus  coolly  and  boastfully 
proposes  a  national  system  of  corruption,  fraud,  and  violence ; 
and  in  doing  so  calls  on  Mr.  Buchanan  to  recommend  it  to  Con- 
gress, forget  entirely  the  lessons  of  the  post,  in  his  confused 
views  of  flie  teachings  of  the  present  1  Do  Uiese  advocates  of 
false  and  cornipt  legislation  forget  the  exhibitions  which  cha- 
racterized tlie  Inatioual  Bankrupt  Act  of  this  party  a  few  yeai-a 
since  ?  Do  they  also  forget  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
headed  the  bankrupt  campaign  of  1837,  and  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  a  state  of  suspension  at  one  time  tor  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  and  that  extravagance,  folly,  and  uiiserj-, 
accompanied  ite  expansions  and  contractions,  suspensions  aud 
resumptions  of  specie  payments  ?  Do  they  not  remember  that 
the  aame  consequences,  follow  a  paper  currency  through  every 
age  and  in  every  country?  Whether  French  aasignats.  Bank 
of  England,  Paris  Credit  Mobilier,  continental  money,  Bank  of 
the  UT  States,  State  banks,  chartered  or  free,  mdividual  or  asso- 
ciated, all  go  the  same  way.  As  tiie  laws  of  natm'e  have  fixed 
a  period  beyond  which  the  hfe  of  man  cannot  extend,  so  cer- 
tainly have  the  laws,  governing  currency  and  commerce,  de- 
fined the  limitB  beyond  which  a  paper  circulating  medium 
cannot  be  forced,  without  explosion  and  ruin.  But  to  return  to 
the  foregomg  figures. 

Those  among  us  who  still  remember  the  panic  of  1837 — and 
few  can  have  forgotten  it — will  admit  that  no  language  can 
describe  the  eufiering  and  embarrassment  of  tliat  period,  and 
yet  the  present  seemed  to  come  upon  us  with  much  greater 
force  and  effect ;  indeed,  no  power  appeared  sufiicient  to  resist' 
it.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  Is  remembered  that  tlie  number 
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of  banks  in  1857  is  nearly  double  that  of  1837,  and  the  bills  in 
circulation  sixty-Bix  million  of  dollars  more  than  in  1837,  while 
the  specie  lield  by  the  banks  is  only  twenty  niiliiona  greater 
than  at  the  former  period.  There  is  also  a  large  increase  of 
bank  stock,  and  in  the  indebtednees  of  the  people  to  the  banks, 
from  1837  to  1857.  If  we  compai-e  the  healthful  and  quiet 
condition  of  business  in  1847  with  the  diseased  and  excited 
financial  periods  of  1837  and  1857,  tlie  influence  controlling 
each  ia  still  more  apparent  No  one  will  deny  that  the  substan- 
tisl  resources  of  the  country  were  largely  augmented,  and  its 
legitimate  business  vastly  increased  from  tlie  year  1837  to 
1847,  and  yet  the  bank  bills  in  circulation  in  the  latter  period 
were  but  a  fraction  above  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of 
dollars,  whereas  in  1837  they  were  over  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  millions,  or  about  forty  per  cent,  more ;  while  the  specie 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  at  this  time  exceeded  only  about  one 
million  and  a  half  the  amount  held  in  1847. 

We  think  these  facts  a  succesefiil  reply  to  the  popular  delu- 
sion, that  the  resources  of  our  extended  country  require  the 
institution  of  banks  of  circulation,  or  that  these  estabUshments 
contribute  to  any  considerable  extent  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

Agam,  jn  1837  the  average  amount  of  paper  in  circulation, 
leaving  out  fractions,  was  about  four  dollars,  to  one  in  specie 
held  by  the  banks ;  in  1847  it  was  three  to  one. 

In  many  instances,  in  1837,  banks  were  known  to  have  issued 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  in  bills  to  every  one  in  specie ; 
and  in  some  cases  one  dollar  in  specie  in  bank  represented  ooe 
hundred  dollars  in  bills  out  of  bank. 

As  a  whole,  the  indebtedness  of  the  people  to  the  banks,  and 
the  habiiily  of  the  banks  over  their  hond  fide  resources  in  1837 
as  compared  with  1847,  clearly  point  to  the  cause  of  the  un- 
sound condition  of  credit,  and  the  rampant  spirit  of  speculation, 
of  the  former  period,  which  terminated  in  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks,  and  the  consequent  oestructitm 
of  all  credit,  and  paralyzation  of  every  branch  of  business. 

Tbe  present  financial  revulsion  appears  more  remarkable  and 
embarrassinff  than  any  that  preceded  it.  It  occurs  in  a  seaaoo 
of  unexampled  health ;  unprecedentedly  large  crops  of  every 
variety  and  kind ;  and  while  the  nation  is  free  from  war,  com- 
paratively free  from  debt  and  divorced  from  the  baoka,  with  a 
lair  proportion  of  the  precioos  metals  on  hand  to  meet  its  own 
liabilities.  Here  we  again  employ  figures,  which  are  aaid  to  be 
infallible,  carrying  oar  compansons  down  from  1847  to  1857  in 
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the  same  manner  as  wo  before  carried  tliem  np  from  1847  to  1887, 
thus  adopting  the  comparatively  sound  financial  period  of  1847 
as  tlie  "  atand-point "  for  iliustration : — As  previouBlj  remarked, 
there  were  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  andjhe  millions  of 
dollars  in  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1847  against  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions  in  1857.  To  meet  this  immense  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  millions  of  paper,  the  banks  in  1857  held 
Goly  twenty-three  millions  of  specie  more  than  in  1847.  It  will 
also  be  perceived  that  while  in  1847  the  hiUs  in  circulation 
were  three  to  one  against  specie  in  bank,  in  1857  tliej  were  five 
to  one.  These  comparisons  would  show  the  same  results  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  all  other  respects,  and 
tliey  would  be  continued,  if  deemed  necessary  for  our  present 
purposes. 

As  the  free  banking  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  con- 
udered  the  best  yet  aevised,  especially  in  ite  protection  of  bill- 
holdere ;  and  the  banks  of  die  City  of  New  York  being  admit- 
tedly conducted  on  a  more  sound  aud  safe  basis  than  any  others, 
we  nave  chosen  to  select  them  for  a  more  minute  demonstratitm 
of  the  workings  of  tlie  beat  system  of  a  Bank  paper  currency, 
leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  worst  system,  if  this  be  the  beet. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  bank  returns  of  the 
3d  of  October,  only  two  short  weeks  previous  to  the  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  hght 
on  the  cause  which  led  to  this  fatal  alternative : — 
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This  table  shows  the  average  of  the  whole,  at  that  d^te,  to 
liave  been,  one  dollar  of  specie  to  seven  of  liahiliiy.  It 
also  serves  to  show  that  an  average  of  $1  to  7  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  suapension,  and  that  the  public  Buspicion 
was  first  attracted  to  the  badly  managed  banks,  who  imme- 
diately yielded  to  the  storm,  while  those  under  better  control 
held  out  longer.  For  instance,  the  Chemical  Bank  with  a 
liability  of  about  $1,100,000  had  $327,000,  or  about  $1  to  $4; 
while  tliG  Bowery  with  a  liability  of  $800,000  liad  $22,000 
of  specie,  or  about  $1  to  $36.  "With  tliis  very  moderate 
circulation,  the  Bowery  was  the  firet  to  fail,  while  the 
Chemical,  "  solitary  and  alone,"  continues  to  pay  specie.  But, 
without  further  specifications  or  illuBtrations,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  deep  regret  to  see  the  great  City  of  New 
York,  the  centre  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  United 
States,  and  almost  of  the  civilized  world,  with  her  banks  mainly 
nnder  the  control  of  men  of  experience,  abiUty,  and  wisdom, 
overwhelmed  in  a  moment  by  bankruptcy,  disaster,  and  ruin, 
resembling  the  frightful  visitation  of  a  plague,  famine,  or  war. 
What  a  spectacle!  banks  broken;  batikera  dishonored;  mer- 
chants humbled  ;  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers,  mfde  and  female, 
old  and  young,  turned  out  of  employment  by  thonsands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  on  the  approach  of  a  dreary  winter ;  with 
immense  surplus  crops  awaiting  the  means  of  transportation, 
and  ships  lying  idly  in  port.  And  this  picture,  with  slight 
variations,  representB,  though  faintly,  every  city,  village,  and 
town  throughout  the  Union,  except  the  young  State  of  Arkansas, 
which  is  free  from  this  bank  paper  scourge,  although  her  pros- 
perity caimot  fail  of  being  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  ad- 
versity of  her  neighbors.  And  Europe,  too — we  mean  "  papei^ 
money  "  Europe — notwithstanding  her  boastiDgs,  will  sooner  or 
later  present  a  more  painful  spectacle  than  any  yet  witnessed  in 
this  country. 

Some  newspaper  writers  have  referred  to  the  abili^  of  the 
Chemical  Bank  to  maintain  its  credit  by  specie  payments,  in 
vindication  of  the  ezisting  system  of  hanking,  but  we  do  not 
consider  that  it- is  any  proof  in  favor  of  a  false  system.    It 
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simply  ehowB,  in  onr  opinion,  fJiat  the  banks  which  had  the  least 
agency  in  producing  the  financial  crises,  were  those  principally 
employed  m  loaning  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  meclian- 
ics.  legitimately  engaged  in  their  respective  departments  of 
business.  While  on  the  other  hand,  those  most  instrumental 
in  causing  trouble  were  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
shystering  about  Wall  street  among  valueless  fancy  rail- 
road stocks,  and  mining  stocks,  or  in  purchasing  city  sites 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  what  is  stiil  worse  were  extending 
means,  such  as  they  were,  to  heartless  speculators,  enabling 
them  to  hold,  "  for  a  higher  prices  period,"  flonr,  grain,  fne^ 
cattle,  butter,  sugar,  nH>lasse8,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  and  other 
neceeeary  articles  of  produce,  by  which  means  they  have 
drawn  tne  last  drop  of  sweat  from  tlie  laboring  man's  brow, 
placing  him  half  clad  and  half  starved  in  loathsome  teilant 
houses  and  exposed  shanteeis,  in  which  tliese  speculators  would 
not  shelter  their  horses  or  tlieir  dogs,  while  they  themselves 
have  occupied  princely  palaces,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the 
most  magnificent  Synagogues.  In  1837  the  products  of  the 
country  were  withheld  from  the  consumer  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  lately  been,  and  rated  about  as  high 
in  price. 

We  then  witnessed  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  City  of 
New  Tork,  in  regard  to  flour,  which  perhaps  is  worth  reciting 
just  now.  All  produce  remained  high  until  within  a  few 
days  of  the  bank  suspension,  except  flour,  wTiich  "  fell"  before 
the  banks  "  broke."  The  wheat  crop,  although  good,  was  not 
quite  eqnal  to  tho  product  of  the  present  season,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  more  easily  managed  by  speculators  while  bank 
facilities  held  out  Ihe  laboring  people  were  generally  em- 
ployed at  an  apparently  fair  rate  of  wages,  bnt  in  the  cities  and 
villages  food  was  so  deal',  proportionabfy  to  the  wages  lor  labor, 
that  the  working  people  could  not  procure  enough  to  sustain 
their  strength  and  prevent  suffering  among  their  families.  Their 
wives  were  debilitated  for  want  of  food,  and  their  little  children 
cried  for  bread.  Hunger  begets  discontent,  and  discontent 
excites  violenc3.  Seeing  the  storehonses  filled  with  every  va- 
riety of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  nnable  to  procure  siifB- 
cient  to  satisfy  hunger,  the  laboring  people  called  a  puhhc 
meeting  in  the  park,  in  New  York,  to  express  their  grievances, 
and  appealed  to  those  who  controlled  the  crops,  for  relief. 
While  the  meeting  was  deliberating  on  the  subject  a  portion  of 
the  more  needy  lefl  it,  and  proceeded  to  a  large  storehouse, 
containing  several  thousand  barrels  of  floor,  and  commenced 
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deliberately  to  rcmov-e  the  etock  tlirongh  both  doora  and  win- 
dows up  to  the  fifth  storj'  of  the  building  into  the  street,  while 
others  as  deliberately  proceeded  to  roll  the  barrels  towards  their 
respective  places  of  abode.  Tliese  proceedings  continued  for 
several  hours,  and  until  the  pohce  made  their  appearance,  when 
the  people  quietly  dispersed.  Even -after  the  "fall"  ofSour 
froDi  this  building  it  remained  as  high  as  $12  and  $14  per  bar- 
rel until  after  the  banks  fell,  and  then  it  sold  as  low  as  $5 
and  $6. 

Other  articles  of  merchandise,  real  estate,  and  stocks,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  change.  Hess  pork  and  beef  had  com- 
manded for  some  time  sixteen  to  seventeen  dollars  per  barrel, 
which  after  the  suspension  could  be  procured  for  eight  to  nine 
dollars.  Potatoes  reached  so  high  a  price,  that  they  were  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Europe,  and  American  eold  was 
exported  to  pay  for  them.  In  further  confirmation  tliat  this 
was  owin^  to  the  bank  expansions,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
this  useful  article  of  food  were  thrown  into  the  docks,  in  tibe 
absence  of  any  further  demand,  or  purchasers  for  them  aftw 
the  suspension. 

Keal  estate  underwent  a  ^milar  fluctuation.  In  the  leading 
cities,  lots  tliat  were  held  at  five  thousand  dollars  previous  to 
the  suspension,  subsequently  sold  for  two  thousand  and  three 
thousand  dollars.  Lots  occupied  by  expensive  stores  and  dwell- 
ings were  subject  to  still  greater  depreciation. 

Some,  valued  at  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  bo- 
fore  the  suspension,  were  sold  by  the  shenff  at  fifteen  thousand 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  shortly  after.  The  same  change 
in  prices  was  experienced  in  agricultural  lands ;  and  a  larger 
depreciation  took  place  in  town  lots. 

X  similar  effect  was  produced,  by  the  same  canee,  hank 
paper,  in  1814,  which  then,  as  now,  and  in  1837,  completely 
nDBcttled  the  foundations  of  all  business ;  thwarting  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  most  able  financiers,  and  leaving  the  country  bewil- 
dered and  paralysed.  Wise  men  had  supposed,  that  a  diyorce- 
ment  of  hank  and  State,  and  the  establishment  of  the  "  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,"  would  at  least  have  held  in  check  the  State 
banks,  sjid  thereby  prevented  future  suspension.  But  the 
whole  banking  system  seems  to  he  so  false  and  defective,  that  . 
no  remedy  short  of  its  entire  abolition  will  cure  the  evil. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
statesman  of  the  age,  does  not  possess  the  strength  to  extend  any 
effective  aid  to  merchants,  in  such  an  emeigency  as  the  present, 
without  jeopardizing  its  own  credit. 
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The  Honorable  Howell  Cobb,  the  able  head  of  the  Treasiuy 
Department,  in  his  diBcrGtion  under  the  law,  endeavored  to 
relieve,  to  some  estent,  the  banka  and  the  merchants,  by  redeem- 
ing U.  S.  stocks  with  the  specie  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  on 
the  approach  of  the  preeent  crisis,  but  its  effect  was  scarcely 
visible,  although  tlie  amount  paid  ont  was  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars,  leaving  only  about  six  millions  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  goverament. 

The  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  gold  and  silver,  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  during  the 
ten  years  past,  have  also  disappeared  from  lunong  us,  driven  oat 
of  the  country  by  a  worthless  paper  currency,  with  which 
the  precious  metals  hold  no  companionship.  Gold  and  silver, 
tiie  only  true  and  invaluable  currency,  have  become  too 
common  for  use  in  this  progressive  country.  We  have  pre- 
ferred "  convenient"  paper,  and  we  are  receiving  our  reward. 
A  reward  justly  merited  in  view  of  our  departure  from  a  system 
.  of  governmental  policy,  clearly  indicated  by  the  able  and 
patriotic  statesman,  who  participated  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

A  standard  of  value,  for  the  measurement  of  the  wealth  of  a 
people,  is  quite  as  essential  as  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  for  determining  quantities  of  merchandise,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  shown  the  precious  metals  to 
be  the  only  materials  adapted  to  this  pnrpoee.  Possessing 
intrinsic  valne  they  form  a  medium  of  exchange,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  substitute.  For  centuries  the  supply  was 
BO  moderate  and  nniform,  that  property  of  material  value  was 
measured  by  them  nearly  as  accurately  as  a  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise or  a  tract  of  land  is  ascertained  by  the  standard 
weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States.  With  such  a 
standard  of  valne,  few  flactuations  could  occnr  in  prices,  or 
serious  revulsions  in  trade,  except  throngh  war  or  famme.  The 
quantity  can  only  be  augmented  by  labor,  or  materially  dimi- 
nished as  a  circmating  medium,  by  extravagance  in  converting 
it  to  other  purposes,  which  usuaUy  results  from  B  redundant 
paper  currency. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 

aoite  a  formidable  argument,  in  favor  of  bank  paper,  was,  that 
lere  was  not  sufficient  specie  for  a  circulating  medium.  It 
was  contended  that  there  was  not  enough  in  the  world  to  supply* 
ijbs  demand  of  a  progressive  commercial  age.  In  vain  did 
statedmeo  argue  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  quantity 
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wae  large  or  small,  for  the  purposes  of  a  cnrrency,  so  long  as  it 
was  comparatively  statioaary ;  subj  ect  to  only  slight  variatione, 
a  quality  necessary  to  a  safe  standard  of  value.  Wliatever 
force  there  inay  have  been  in  the  defence  of  a  paper  currency, 
based  on  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metala,  in  times  past,  it 
can  have  but  little  effect  at  tne  present.  Tlie  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions produced  by  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  have 
destroyed  the  force  of  such  reasoning.  But  tlieii  again,  we  are 
told  that  this  large  additional  supply  of  gold  and  silver  to  tlie 
common  stock,  accounts  for  the  over-trading  and  speculation 
resulting  in  embarrassment  and  bankruptcy.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  although  the  yield  of  the  mines  has  been  unprecedentedly 
large,  for  eight  or  ten  years  past,  its  tendency  to  inflate  prices 
in  tiie  United  States  has  been  but  slight,  in  comparison  to  the 
stimulus  created  by  a  redundant  paper  cnrrency;  tnie,  the 
yield  of  the  mines  is  about  four  hundred  millions  of  doUsi-s  in 
specie,  while  the  banks  have  manufactured,  witliin  the  same 
period,  only  two  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  in  bills.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that:  the  bank  paper  has  remained  at  home, 
not  having  the  strength  or  character  to  travel  across  the  waters, 
wliereas  uie  specie,  possessing  real  value  tliroughout  tlie  Id- 
habitable  globe,  has  gone  abroad ;  has  found  its  level,  scarcely 
causing  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Tlie  increase  in  specie,  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  human 
beings  who  claim  the  rignt  to  use  it,  and  who  do  use  it,  is  not 
more  than  one  dollar  against  five  hundred  of  tlie  incrcaue  of 
bank  bills  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  to  the  nnmber  di 
her  inhabitants.  Were  it  otherwise,  however,  it  would  still  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  utilitj-  of  the  immense  increase  in 
hank  bills  during  ten  years  past. 

Admitting,  which  we  do  not,  that  the  lan^  influx  of  gold 
and  silver  was  mainly  instmmiental  in  stimulating  speculation 
and  inflating  prices,  what  does  the  advocate  of  bank  paper 
currency  gain  oy  this !  Does  he  not  prove  too  much  ?  In  our 
opinion,  he  not  only  proves  the  impolicy  and  dishonesty,  on  the 
part  of  the  banks,  in  issuing  nearly  two  hondred  and  a  quarter 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  hills,  without  resources  to  redeem  a 
fifth  of  them  if  called  in;  but  also  their  criminality  in  tlius 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame  that  is  now  devouring  the  country, 
consuming  aUke  the  just  with  the  unjust,  the  honest  with  the 
dishonest. 

.  It  is  claimed  that  banking  facilities  are  especially  necessary 
in  a  commercial  community,  and  it  ia  well  known  that  people 
engaged  in  agricaltoral  pursuits  neither  ask  nor  receive  any  con- 
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eiderable  accommodation  from  banks  in  loans  or  diecountB. 
The  mechanical  interests  are  also  conducted  without  any  mate- 
Hal  aid  from  banks,  compared  to  what  the  merchant  receives. 
If  the  farming  and  mechanical  interests  are  the  leading  intercBts 
of  civilized  communities,  and  tiieir  interests  find  but  little  nee 
for  banks  of  discount  and  circulation,  there  may  be  radical 
defects  in  the  general  system  of  conducting  commercial  tran- 
sactions, that  causes  a  demand  for  sach  extended  banking 
f^ilities. 

The  science  of  statistice  is  of  bo  recent  growth  with  us  that 
it  is  difficult  to  establish,  from  the  data  it  furnishes,  the  exact 
relation  which  our  national  pui-suite  have  borne  to  each  other 
in  past  time  as  to  numbers  employed,  or  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  accumulations  of  national  wealth ;  but  we  may  approximate 
a  tolerably  correct  concluBion  by  referring  to  the  same  inteicstB 
in  more  matured  States.  In  Holland,  in  1841,  the  product  of 
agricultural  industry  was  $131,000,000;  that  of  manufacturing 
industry,  $144,000,000,  and  the  estimated  products  of  com- 
merce $65_,000,()00 :  thus  of  $390,000,000  commercial  industry 
gave  but  little  more  than  a  Bixtli  part,  while  manufactures  and 
mechanics  afforded  37  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
State.  In  France,  in  the  same  j'ear,  tlie  product  of  agriculture 
was  $800,000,000 ;  manufactures,  $400,000,000 ;  commerce  and 
navigation,  $266,000,000.  Of  an  industrial  product  of  $1,4(56,- 
000,000  that  of  commerce  is  but  18  per  cent,  while  the  me- 
chanic arts  furnish  a  tliird  of  the  whole  amount.  Tlie  industi-ial 
product  of  England  in  1840  was  $630,000,000,  and  of  all  other 
pursuits  $855,000,000.  Allowing  to  commerce  a  fifth  of  the 
aggregate,  aa  in  tlie  case  of  Holland  or  France,  or  even  a 
quarter  part,  it  is  still  far  below  that  of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Kcither  in  England  nor  the  United  States,  in  the  census  of 
1850,  is  tlie  pi-oduct  of  commercial  industry  separately  stated, 
as  was  the  case  in  both  countries  in  1840;  but  it  is  sale  to 
assume  the  same  proportions,  and,  first,  as  to  the  number 
employed.  Tliere  were,  in  1840,  1,000,000  persons  engaged  in 
tlie  United  States  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  life,  of 
which  less  than  one  third  were  in  commerce.     The  same  pro- 

Krtions  are  to  be  found  in  New  England  for  the  same  year. 
1850  there  were  2,400,000  employed  in  agriculture,  of  the 
white  male  population  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  1,596,000 
in  commerce,  trade,  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Deduct  from  this  million  and  a  ,half  388,000  persona, 
who  were  employed  in  mining,  commerce,  ocean,  sea  and  river 
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navigation,  it  leaves  one  million  and  a  quarter  manufacturers 
and  meclianicB — just  half  the  namber  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  three  quarters  of  all  other  purBuits.  Their  industrial  pro- 
duct JB  fabulous.  That  of  agriculture  for  the  present  year  is 
not  less  than  two  thousand  millions ;  of  manufactures,  fifteen 
hundred  millions ;  and  in  commerce,  a  thousand  million  dollars ; 
and  tliia  accompanied  by  an  unexampled  enerey,  at  the  close  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  will  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred 
milion  dollars. 

If  these  statistics,  and  the  calculations  based  upon  them, 
are  correct,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  evident  that  other  industrial  pur- 
suits largely  preponderate  over  commerce,  which  require  but 
little  stimulus  or  accommodation  from  the  banking  institutionB, 
compared  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  commerce. 

We  cannot  believe  that  commercial  transactions  properly 
managed,  require  as  great  amount  of  credit  or  banking  facih- 
ties,  as  is  generally  siipposed  to  be  necessai-y.  It  is  most  likely 
this  class  of  business  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  perhaps, 
partially,  through  the  influence  of  bank  credit. 

In  the  large  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  iner- 
(diants,  in  some  departments  of  trade,  more  especially  dry- 
goods,  have  adopted  the  "  long  credit "  practice,  which  places 
the  resources  they  would  otherwise  possess,  to  meet  their  liabi- 
lities, in  case  of  emergency,  entirely  beyond  their  control. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  practice  for  the  lai^r  dealers  to  give  from 
six  to  twelve  months  time  on  bills,  made  with  country  mer- 
chants. The  country  merchants  deal  principally  with  fanners, 
who  give  in  exchange,  for  dry  goods,  groceries,  &c.,  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  farms.  Tliese  products  have  to  be  disposea  of 
and  converted  into  cash,  to  liquidate  tlie  debts  of  the  cemntry 
merchants  due  to  the  city  merchantB.  This  process  naturally 
requires  some  time,  but  nothing  like  that  usually  allowed,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  operates  unfavorably  to  the  true  interests  of 
commerce. 

It  seems  plain  from  this  condition  of  the  credit  of  the  country 
Uiat  when  demand  is  made  from  abroad  on  tlie  importer,  he  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  pay.  He  is  consequently  under  the  neces- 
Bity  of  calling  on  the  hanks  for  additional  aid.  The  bank 
directors,  anxious  to  make  all  the  interest  in  their  power,  extend 
their  accommodations;  the  specie  is  freely  drawn  from  their 
vaults  to  meet  the  foreign  demand ;  the  people  become  suspi- 
cious of  the  condition  ol  the  banks  ;  a  "  run  "  is  made  on  them 
to  pay  tlieir  debts  in  specie;  failing  to  do  so,  confidence  is 
destroyed,  and  the  wliole  community  involved  in  bankruptcy. 
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In  whatever  light  the  question  is  considered,  it  does  seem 
evideDt  that  the  intereets  of  all  pardes  would  be  promoted  by 
a  return  to  first  principles,  ia  legislating  on  financial  mattere. 
Although  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  States  to  grant  bank  charters,  with  the  privilege  of 
issuing  bills  of  circulation,  would  require  more  space  than  can 
be  allowed  to  that  branch  of  the  subject,  in  a  general  review  of 
a  linancial  syBtem,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expreasing  our  con- 
victions as  to  the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  in  regard  to 
the  currencT. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
carries  the  conviction  to  our  minds  that  its  framers  designed  to 
invest  Congress  with  the  right,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty, 
of  protecting  the  people  against  the  shameless  imposition  and 
fraud  to  which  they  have  been  long  exposed,  by  the  incorpora^ 
tion  of  banks  of  circulation. 

In  enumerating  the  duties  of  the  Federal  government  and 
the  duties  of  the  States,  tlie  Constitution  as  clearly  imposes 
upon  the  former  the  duty  of  securing  a  uniform  standard  of 
value,  through  a  metallic  currency,  as  it  does  the  duty  of  fixing 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

But  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  and  resume  the 
subject  in  our  next  number ;  when  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  financial  features  of  a  paper  currency. 
In  the  meantime  we  hope  the  "eneral  government  will  leave 
the  matter  alone,  unless  it  taie  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which  we  believe  inlubits  the 
States  from  granting  bank  charters.  In  our  opinion  it  can  do 
nothing  else,  likely  to  result  in  good. 

The  States,  however,  have  much  to  do  to  place  themselves 
right  on  the  question  of  banking.  We  trust  no  violent  action 
will  be  taken  m  any  quarter.  Whatever  is  done,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  similar  misfortunes,  as  those  now  affecting  us, 
should  be  prospective.  The  bank  interests  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  interests  of  the  entire  community,  that  sound  policy, 
and  justice  to  all  parties,  demand  mtwieration,  in  whatever 
relates  to  currency  and  finances.  Justice  to  the  producing 
clasaea,  however,  demands  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  the 
final  and  certain  reformation  of  the  banking  system  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

Having  said  this  much  we  patiently  await  further  develop-, ' 
ments,  relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  banks,  which 
we  have  no  donbt  will  be  brought  to  light  imder  legal  investi- 
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gation.  For  the  present,  the  Bp&re  time  of  moet  of  the  bank 
coadnctorB  will  oe  occupied  in  convening  State  le^Elatnres, 
evading  the  lau'B,  violating  ConittitutioiiB ;  and  in  performing 
each  otner  Bervicee,  for  their  iustitutiouB,  as  the  exigenciea  of  the 
occasion  seem  to  reqnire. 


SONG  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW 

ON   THE   TWENTIETH    AlJIflVEBBABY   OF   1X6   BIRTH-DAY,  OCTOBES 
l8T,    1857. 

BT   VTILUAM   It098   WAU-ACE. 

It  yon  smile  at  the  Snn  for  that  priile  wben  hii  eje 
With  a  broad  blaze  of  triumph  looks  roDnd  on  the  aky ; 
At  the  Star  of  the  North  when  the  mariner  turns 
To  the  place  where  its  beacon  DDchangeabW  burns — 
Then  of  right  may  you  smUe  at  the  trismpn  that  glows 

On  mj  page  as  it  thinks  of  the  Pres«it  and  Fast ; 
Of  the  glory  that  first  on  my  being  arose, 

And  is  still  in  unfading,  broad  radianoe  oast. 

For  tlie  Sonl  of  Democracy  smiled  on  my  birth ; 

And  a  thriUiBK  of  rapture  shook  Liberty's  earth; 
And  the  Geniaa  of  Poesy  nttered  his  psalm 
From  the  North's  icy  rock  to  the  Sonth's  snnny  palni; 
And  a  choms  of  gladness  rose  up  from  the  clime 

Of  the  happy  Ilesperidee,  feajiess  and  free, 
For  she  snw  that  she  had  in  that  moment  sublime, 

Her  own  mightiest  champion  glowing  in  me. 

How  the  strength  of  the  statccman  shone  orer  my  page  I 
There  the  hsrp  of  the  poet  bas  laurelled  the  Age ; 
There  the  exquisite  pendl  of  star-wooing  Art 
Like  a  rision  of  Paradise,  burst  on  the  heart ; 
There  the  grarer  of  llistory,  earnest  and  tme, 

Told  the  wonderful  mami  of  a  changeable  world  ; 
While  o'er  all,  as  the  pages  in  radiance  grew. 

Was  the  Flag  of  my  Coontry  for  ever  nnfurkd. 

And  O  Btitl  as  of  yore  is  the  Bjdendor  beheld 

O'er  my  thonght-bearfng  pages  BDCeadngly  swelled. 

For  the  years,  rolling  up,  hare  but  strengtheneil  my  fomi 

As  it  glows  in  the  sunhght  or  battles  the  storm ; 

And  1  grow  with  the  growth  of  my  wonderful  land, 

While  I  gaze  on  herm^estr  awing  the  earth, 
And  all  hunbly  but  joyonnly  holding  her  baud. 

Am  the  mirror  reSecting  her  gloriooa  worth. 
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"THE  BEGINKING  OF  TSE  END." 


"We  ehonld  not  be  at  ^  BurpriBed  if  the  tide  of  BritiBli  con- 
quest iD  Asia,  which  has  so  loDg  been  at  the  flood,  ehould,  in 
accordaDce  with  the  great  Law  of  reaction,  have  reached  the 
fiill  moon,  and  ia  about  to  ebb  again.  The  dethi-onemeiit  of 
the  Nabob  of  Onde,  and  the  annexation  of  a  rich  and  fertUe 
kingdom  (which  the  British  miniBterial  organ,  the  London 
Morning  Post,  announced  at  the  time  as  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  of  India,  the  extingniahment  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  prelude  to  more  exten- 
sive acquisitions),  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  a 
struggle,  not  to  acquire  more,  but  to  preserve  what  is  already 
possessed.  A  reaction,  such  as  has  universally  followed  a  long 
career  of  conquest,  ecema  to  be  commencing  in  that  quarter, 
the  result  of  which  may  possibly  serve  to  afford  another  illus- 
tration of  tlie  momentous  tmtn,  that  the  completion  of  the 
ediflco  of  power  ia  the  commencement  of  its  decay.  Great 
empires  formed  by  conquest,  and  composed  of  nations  differing 
in  language,  government,  habitB,  mannerB,  and  religion,  and 
above  all,  in  certain  physical  characteristics,  such  as  the  color 
of  the  skin,  if  subjugated  by  force,  must  be  ruled  by  'force,  and 
when  that  force  is  withdrawn,  or  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  the  constituent  portions  of  a  heterogeneous  body  com- 
posed of  these  incongruous  materials,  revert  to  their  original 
elements  by  an  irresistible  reaction.  Time,  which  sometimes 
accustoms  mankind  to  the  endurance  of  evil,  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
conciles them  to  its  infliction,  and  least  of  all,  to  those  by  whom 
it  is  inflicted.  Submission  is  not  resignation ;  and  the  first 
dawning  of  hope  ia  the  signal  for  'resistance.  Even  habitual 
Bnbmission  cannot  overcome  the  aspirations  of  nature ;  and 
though  nations,  like  the  TigorouB  saplmg,  may  be  forcibly  bent 
to  the  ground,  they  inevitably  rebound  with  recuperative 
energy  fie  moment  the  pressure  ia  removed,  or  the  effort  re- 
mitted. 

From  present  appearances,  and  from  all  we  can  gather  from 
the  latest  accounts  received  tnrongh  the  medium  ot  the  British 
press  (which  it  is  presumed  has  no  inclination  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  subject  unfavorable  to  national  interests  or  national 
pride),  there  seems  reason  to  anticipate  a  renewal  of  that  strug- 
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gle  between  tlie  leB;ions  of  England  and  the  myriads  of  IJidis, 
which,  with  occaeional  interruptione,  has  lasted  for  more  thao 
a  century.  Without  aspiring  to  the  character  of  seers,  or  pre- 
tending to  any  extraordinary  insight  into  futurity,  we  apprehend 
that  the  diadem  of  Uie  Great  Mogul,  so  recently  placed  on  the 
brow  of  England,  hide  fair  to  proTs  a  crown  of  thorns,  instead 
of  a  jewelled  bauble,  administering  to  the  national  pride, 
avarice,  and  ambition. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  company  of  traders, 
even  with  the  government  of  England  as  a  sort  of  sleeping 
partner,  with  an  army  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Euro- 
peans, could  permanently  and  peacetuUy  maintain  an  oppressive 
system  of  domination  and  monopoly  over  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent,  inhabited  by  one  hunared  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  of  different  religion,  language,  mannerB,  and  complexion, 
accustomed  for  ages  to  a  system  of  social  and  political  organi- 
zation, which,  in  whatever  light  it  toay  appear  to  us,  had  become 
at  least  endurable  to  them,  by  a  long  habit  of  acqniescence. 
Submission  to  Oriental  despotism  is  a  part  of  the  Brabminical 
as  well  ae  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  dis- 
ciples, tlie  government,  or  rather  the  sovereign,  is  bo  nearly 
identined  with  the  Deity,  that  resistance  to  his  will  is  deemed 
rebellion  against  God.  This  union  of  Chnrch  and  State,  which 
has-  been  to  some  extent  adopted  in  Europe,  and  is  now  sought 
to  be  consummated  in  the  TJnited  States,  is  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  gives  etrength  and  durability 
to  what,  on  a  more  superficial  view,  appears  ^together  divested 
of  either  of  these  attributes. 

There  is,  we  think,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  massee 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  both  Bramins  and  Mussulmans, 
are  not  only  stronrfy  attached  to  their  native  systems  of  govern- 
ment, but  devoted  to  their  modes  of  faith  with  an  obstinate  and 
inveterate  bigotry,  which  has  now  no  parallel,  we  trust,  among 
the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  founder  of  the  Christian 
Chnrch.  Their  system  of  government,  though  to  ns  an  unmiti- 
gated despotism,  is  dovetaikd  in  with  their  religion,  and  sub- 
mitted to  as  a  duty,  the  violation  of  which  is  punislied  both  in 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  Hence  we  find  the  people 
of  the  various  independent  states  of  Hindostan,  in  aU  time  past 
indignantly  repelling  the  encroachments  of  distant  strangov, 
whose  manneiB,  laws,  and  government,  are  irreconcilable  with 
theirs ;  whose  religion  is  an  object  of  contempt  and  detestation  \ 
whose  unceasing  wais  have  almost  decimated  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  whose  encroachments  have  deeply  wounded  the  uatitHoal 
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5 ride,  and  finally  extinguished  ev^ry  vestige  of.  national  in- 
ependence. 

It  wft6  then  not  at  all  probable,  we  ihink,  that  theee  hundred 
and  fif^  millions  of  hnman  beings,  however  inferior  in  physical 
powers,  mental  capacity,  and  muitair  skill,  would  contmue  for 
a  leneth  of  time  to  acquiesce  in  this  species  of  religious  and 
political  raaealage,  or  mat  a  few  thousand  European  soldiers, 
■with  all  their  Sieged  superiority,  could  Bucceed  in  keeping  in 
a  permanent  state  of  subjection,  a  vast  empire  which  had  been 
conquered  by  piecemeal,  by  pitting  the  native  princes  against 
each  other,  and  making  tiiem  instmments  of  mutual  destruction. 

The  East  India  Company  had  become  early  Benaible  of  this, 
and  accordingly  adopted  a  policy  which  in  every  age  and  nation 
has  invariably  produced  the  same  £nal  results,  lo  aid  in  sub- 
jngating  aud  keeping  in  subjection  ^bis  vast  accumulation  of 
BuccessiTe  nsorpationa  (for  snch  in  fact  they  are)  they  turned 
the  arms  of  one  portion  of  the  people  against  the  others,  by 
enlisting  what  are  called,  the  Sepoys  (natives  of  the  country)  in 
their  service,  and  training  them  in  the  hablta  aud  discipline  of 
Enropeang.  These  Sepoys  are  all  of  the  higher  and  more  in- 
telligent castes ;  and  though  permitted  to  £[gbt  aide  by  side 
with  their  conquerors,  are  not  considered  their  equals,  but 
placed  in  a  position  of  degrading  inferiority  which  must  necea- 
aarily  be  deeply  mortifying  to  their  national  as  well  as  individual 
feelings. 

His  experiment  had,  however,  thus  fer  proved  Buccesafnl, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  these  renegades,  the  Company  £ual^  achieved  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  once  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world.  But  the  end  of  such  a  dangerans  policy 
aeldom  if  ever  corresponds  with  the  beginning.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  aa  they  were  called,  with 
the  legions  of  imperial  Bome,  was  the  prelude  to  ita  downfall ;. 
the  Greek  Empire  became  the  football  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Scythians  it  had  subsidized ;  the  Arabian  caliphs  feO  victims  to 
tile  Turkish  hordes  they  had  called  in  as  auxiharies ;  and  history 
teems  with  exan^lee,  eo  uniform  and  so  numerous  as  almost  to 
demonstrate  that  they  originate  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
force  of  inevitable  circametances,  which  can  neither  be  avoided 
nor  resisted. 

Accordingly,  it  appears  that  a  general  disaffection  is  spread- 
ing among  the  Sepoys,  and  that  there  is  reaaon  to  apprehend 
those  who  have  been  such  efficient  instmments  in  erecting  the 
splendid  edifice  of  British  power  in  India  may  posaibly  become 
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egnally  ineb-amental  in  pnllmg  it  down.  That  if  combined  to- 
gether, and  conducted  by  competent  leadere,  they  are  able  to 
do  BO  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  is  we  tliink 
not  iraprobaole.  They  have  been  trained  to  the  European  art 
of  war,  and  the  BritlBn  commanders  in  India  have  repeatedly 
borne  testimony  to  their  discipline  and  valor.  There  Bcems 
alfio  little  reason  to  doubt  that  thongh  the  great  maesea  of  the 
people  may  not  yet  have  risen,  they  deeply  sympathize  with,  if 
they  do  not  actively  partake  in  that  spirit  of  disaffection,  whicb 
unquestionably  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  India,  and  that  any  deci- 
sive success  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  genered  rising  of  the  people,  animated  and  sustained  |jy  two 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  human  action — superstition  and 
bigotry,  aggravated  by  the  antipathy  of  races,  and  a  long  series 
of  traditionary  wrongs. 

Both  the  British  and  American  press  generally,  appear  to  an- 
ticipate with  perfect  confidence  if  not  tne  speedy,  at  least  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  present 
struggle,  and  the  almost  savage  tone  of  the  former  sufficiently  in- 
dicates what  will  be  the  consequences  if  these  anticipations  are 
realized.  We  forbear  at  present  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
on  this  point,  or  in  justification  or  condemnation  of  either  party. 
All  we  shall  say  on  the  subject,  is,  that  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
one  pretends  to  deny  that  the  people  of  India  have  been  mis- 
governed and  oppressed,  that  they  have  great  cauaee  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  whether  these  justif;^  resistance  on  their  part  is  a 
qaestion  on  which  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  never  agree. 
What  degree  of  oppression  justifies  resistance,  or  at  what  stage 
it  becomes  justifiaWe,  are  points  on  which  the  power  which  m- 
flicte  and*  the  victim  who  suffers,  have  always  differed,  and 
always  will  differ.  The  abstract  right  is  now  generally  re- 
cognised by  late  writers ;  but  when,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances its  exercise  is  lawful,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  defined.  We 
shall  merely  observe,  that  according  to  the  principle  asserted 
in  oar  revolution,  and  now  recognised  as  fundamental  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  uhabitants  of  India  would  be 
perfectly  justifiable  in  seekmg  to  relieve  themselves  &om  a 
foreign  despotism,  and  eetabli^ing  their  independence,  thoug^ 
at  the  same  time  we  readily  admit  that  no  end  however  nome 
or  commendable  can  excuse  the  means  they  ore  said  to  be  re- 
sorting to  in  its  attainment. 

Ab  respects  the  final  isaae  of  this  momentous  struggle  on  the 
result  of  which  so  much  of  the  power  and  prettige  of  Great 
Britain  depends,  we  hazard  no  decided  opinion,  though  before 
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concluding,  we  may  offer  &  few  observatioiis  on  the  subject 
At  preBent  we  shall  confine  ourselvea  to  a  brief  Bketch  of  the 
meet  prominent  of  those  grievances  that  have  doubtless  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  present  state  of  affaire  in  Lidia.  Though 
ascribed  by  the  British  press,  sometimes  to  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  (the  mother  of  all  evil),  at  others  to  the  "  gi'easod  car- 
tridges,' we  apprehend  this  insurrection,  which  ib  called  a 
mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  has  a  deeper  origin.  In  the  first  place, 
the  invasion  of  India  in  the  outset  was  an  unjustifiable  outrage, 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  usurpations  if  possible 
etill  more  injuatifiabie.  In  the  second  place,  the  government  of 
India  has  been  uniformly  mean,  monopolizing,  and  oppressive. 
The  ambition  of  conquest  was  subservient  to  3ie  sordid  maxims 
of  ti-ade,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  viewed  not  so  much  as 
a  means  of  gratifying  its  pride,  as  pampering  its  avarice.  The 
love  of  gain,  not  glory,  was  the  moving  principle.  The  great 
object  was  to  plunder  India,  and  transfer  the  spoil  to  England, 
where  it  all  finally  centred.  From  first  to  last,  there  has  been 
a  perpetual  drain  of  wealth  from  that  once  rich  and  prosperous 
country,  which  after  being  plundered  by  wholesale,  by  succes- 
sive invaders,  has  been  pnmd,erGd  by  retail  by  the  East  liidia 
Company,  its  armies  and  its  agents,  until  the  great  mass  of  its 
inhabitants  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty.  The  sums  drawn  from 
Indiaarenow  computed  to  amount  to£27,000,000  sterling  annual- 
ly, all  which  eventually  centres  iu  the  pockets  of  Englishmen. 

None  of  it  ever  found  its  way  back  to  those  from  whom  it 
was  forcibly  taken,  and  but  a  small  portion  has  been  expended 
for  their  benefit.     England  has  hitherto  done  little  for  India  but 

Slunder  and  oppress  her.  Neither  Christianity,  civilization,  nor 
berty,  liaa  made  any  progress  under  the  philanthropic  auspices 
of  the  great  modem  pharisee ;  and  every  British  writer  who  has 
fallen  under  our  notice,  unwillingly  testifies  to  tlie  deterioration 
of  morals  among  the  native  population  under  the  British  regime. 
Schools  have,  indeed,  been  established,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  not  by  the  munificence  of  the  government ;  a  railroad 
or  two  has  been  completed,  and  of  late  others  have  been  pro- 
jected. But  railroads  ore  of  little  benefit  to  people  with  nothing 
to  sell  and  no  means  of  buving ;  and  if  these  are  completed,  tliey 
will  onhf  form  another  lint  in  the  great  chain  of  monopoly  wim 
which  India  is  manacled.  The  East  India  Company  is  itself  a 
huge  monopoly,  and  its  entire  system  ia  based  on  this  funda- 
mental principle.  Thus  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
manufacture  m  opium  which  yields  to  the  Company  an  annual 
revenue  of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  ifl  under  the  direct 
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Buperintendence  of  its  agents,  and  the  entire  prodnct  belongs 
to  the  government.  A  great  portion  is  amnggled,  or  rather 
forced  into  China,  and  what  is  Bignificantly  calSd  the  "  opinm- 
■war,"  iindonbtedly  originated  in  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  resist  the  introdnction  of  a  drug  the  inordinate 
use  of  which  had  become  a  great  national  calamity. 

Under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  agricnltnre 
remains  pretty  much  in  the  same  etate  it  was  Bome  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  No  efforts  have  been  made  for  its  improve- 
ment ;  on  the  contrarr,  a  measure  has  been  resorted  to  of  all 
others  perhaps  beat  calculated  to  arrest  its  progress.  Under  their 
native  Frinces  the  property  of  the  soil  was  Buhstantially  in  the 
hands  of  its  occnpants,  who  exercised  all  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship. Though  subject  to  the  occasional  exactions  of  their 
Pnnces,  ana  burdened  with  a  system  of  taxation  which  would 
be  considered  by  a  free  people  unreasonable  and  oppressive, 
still  they  possessed  the  fee  simple  of  their  lands,  and  were 
viewed  in  the  tight  of  freeholders.  But  this  tenure  was  ea- 
tircly  changed  by  an  edict  of  a  late  Governor-General,  and  the 
entire  inhabitants  of  British  India  converted  into  tenants  at 
will,  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  from  one  half  to  one  third  of  the 
products  of  their  lands.  These  rents  are  farmed  out  to  a  class 
of  men  called  Zemindars,  who  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
the  government,  and  all  beyond  this  which  they  can  squeeze 
out  of  the  tenants  goes  into  their  own  pockets.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  infaUible  mode  of  oppression,  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  asserted  by  members  of  tlie  British 
Parliament,  without  contradiction,  that  varioiis  modes  of  tortnre 
have  been  used  to  wring  from  the  destitute  natives  their  por- 
tion of  these  exorbitant  exactions.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
this  system  is  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
Fanners  General  of  the  old  French  regime,  which  is  now  uni- 
versally reprobated  as  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  tliat  can 
be  inflicted  on  a  people,  and  which  was  nndoubtedly  one  of  the 
original  causes  that  led  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  rights 
of  property  are  equally  dear  to  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the 
sav^e  and  the  civilized  man,  the  former  of  whom  will  stake 
his  life  in  defence  of  hia  wigwam,  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  India,  by  what  would  be  those  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  were  they  by  a  single  arbitrary 
exercise  of  usurped  power  to  be  converted  from  freeholders 
into  tenants,  whose  rents  may  be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  exact  them. 

The  course  pnisued  by  the  East  India  Company  towards  die 
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native  Princes,  whose  claims  to  soverei^ty  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  the  reigning  monarohs  of  Europe,  has  been  nni 
formly  oppresMTe,  treacherous,  and  unjust,  and  their  present 
condition,  in  oar  opinion,  justifies  them  in  combining  together,  if 
not  to  recover  their  ancient  independence,  at  least  to  redress 
their  present  grievancea.  We  quote  from  a  recent  History  of 
India,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Allen,  lately  retnmed  from  a  mission  of 
twen^-five  years  in  that  conntir  ;  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
that  tne  sympathies  of  the  author  are  rather  in  favor  of  the 
East  India  Company : 

"  The  pensions  and  annuities  to  these  fallen  princes  have  com- 
monly been  on  a  princely  scale,  but  generally  accompanied  by 
conditions  of  a  humiliating  nature,  though  regarded  \>y  the 
t^glish  as  necessary  for  the  public  safety  or  stability  of  their 
own  power.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  as  follows :  some  are 
required  to  reside  in  certain  specified  cities  or  districts,  and  not 
to  go  out  of  them.  They  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  per- 
sonal intercourse  or  correspondence  with  other  pensioned 
Princes,  nor  with  any  Princes  still  retaining  power  and  terri- 
tory in  India,  or  ont  of  India.  They  are  not  permitted  to  have 
any  personal  intercourse  with  any  European  except  the  "E^g- 
lish  agents  of  government.  In  short,  these  fallen  and  deposed 
Princes,  though  retaining  their  titles,  are  yet  kept  in  circum- 
stances which  are  painful  and  humiliating." 

The  Reverend  (and  speaking  generally,  impartial)  historian, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pensions  bestowed  on  these  dethroned 
Princes  are  extremely  liberal,  and  that  this  liberality  "  has  con- 
tributed much  to  facilitate  tlie  conquest  of  the  country,  and  to 
consolidate  their  power."  We  may  judge  of  this  liberality  by 
referring  to  the  latest  example,  tlie  annexation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Onde,  the  revenues  of  which  are  stated  by  British  writers  at 
some  lour  or  five  millions  sterling.  The  Company  stipulated  to 
allow  the  Nabob  a  pension  of  150,000  pounds,  but  having 
received  the  concession,  and  having  the  Nabob  in  their  power, 
refused  to  pay  it,  under  pretence  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  bargain,  and  had  become  disaffected.  He  appealed  to  the 
government  at  borne,  but  his  skin  was  not  black  enoueh  to  ex- 
cite the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropic  Pharisees,  and  it  seems 
no  notice  was  taken  of  his  complaint.  His  wife  and  son  Ijave 
recently  applied  to  Parliament  for  redress,  but  their  petition 
was  refused  even  a  reception,  on  the  ground  of  some  infor- 
mality or  other.  He  is  now  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Insurgents,  and  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  there  is  an  end  to  the  Nabob's  pension. 
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In  fine,  a  critical  dissection  of  the  entire  system  of  goveror 
ment  in  India,  undor  the  auspices  of  the  Company,  Bumcieiltly 
indicates  that  it  cannot  long  subsist  in  peace  among  a  people 
retaining  a  spark  of  person^  or  national  epirit.  It  is  saturated 
witli  all  the  worst  ingredients  of  the  old  Spanish  colonial  sye- 
tem.  It  inflicts  not  only  injuries  but  insults  on  the  people,  and 
is  a  source  of  per[)ctual  mortidcation  to  their  pride  and  their 
feelings.  It  pai-t^es  of  tlie  character  of  an  mqnisition,  per^ 
vading  the  whole  country.  At  or  near  the  abode  of  every  na- 
tive prince,  and  in  all  t)ie  principal  cities  of  the  interior,  is  sta- 
tioned an  officer  of  the  Company  called  a  Besident  (in  reality  a 
spy),  having  a  military  force  at  hand,  and  at  his  disposal,  and 
■who,  in  feet,  exercises  a  complete  control  over  princes  and  peo- 
ple. He  is  the  arbiter  in  all  disputes  between  tliem,  and  his 
decision  ie,  for  the  most  part,  final ;  since,  if  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  the  only  question  is, 
whether  he  has  acted  in  conformity  with  the  poUcy  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Company.  When  we  revert  to  the  fact,  that  from 
first  to  last,  the  only  object  of  all  Englishmen,  from  the  Gover- 
nor-Gener^  to  the  lowest  official,  in  visiting  India,  has  been, 
and  is,  to  accumulate  a  fortune  and  return  home  ae  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  India  and  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  con- 
sidered fair  game,  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
general  justice  and  impartiality  of  these  resident  arbiter's.  But 
the  detail  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space,  and  probably 
exliauflt  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  tliercfore  tnm  to 
another  branch  of  the  subject,  referring  them  to  Raynal's  India, 
the  authority  of  more  recent  British  historians,  the  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  tlio  debates  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  the  admissions 
of  the  British  press,  which,  wliile  denouncing  woe  and  devasta- 
tion without  measure  or  mercy  on  tlie  insui'genta,  confesses,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  system  of  government  in  India  is  such 
as  to  justify  complaint  if  not  insurrection. 

None  deny  that  the  people  of  Hindostan  have  been  misgo- 
verned, plundered,  and  oppressed,  or  that  they  have  great 
cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Tiiough  the  government  of  the  Com- 
pany may  not  be  worse  than  that  which  it  superseded,  the 
tormer  ytOA  one  of  their  own,  assimilated  to  their  religion,  man- 
ner, and  modes  of  life,  and  to  which  they  had  long  been  ac- 
customed, whereas  the  latter  was  forcibly  imposed  by  strangers, 
founded  in  usurpation,  and  maintained  by  force.  In  the  words 
of  the  ministena!  organ,  the  London  Morning  Post,  it  was 
"  gained  by  the  sword,  and  must  be  maintained  by  the  sword." 
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There  is  a  wide  differeQce  between  two  things  equally  bad, 
where  one  ie  voluntarily  chosen,  the  other  imposed  by  force. 

In  deciding  the  qaestion  between  the  people  of  India  and  the 
East  India  Company,  it  would  be  well  to  dietingnish  the  canae 
of  the  former  from  the  means  which  they  are  charged  with  re- 
sorting to  in  maintaining  it.  Religions  wars  have  of^u  been 
accompanied  by  incidents  ontraging  humanity ;  but  these,  bow- 
ever  to  be  reg^retted,  have  not  undermined  the  faith  they  were 
attempting  to  establish ;  and  the  canse  of  Liber^  should  not  be 
abandoned  becanse  its  Totariee  are  sometimos  stimulated  to  ez- 
ce^es  that  diegrace  her  name.  Treachery  and  cruelty  are  too 
often  the  weapons  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  those 
who  cannot  openly  resist  are  fain  to  resort  to  means  not  justifi- 
able even  in  selt-defence.  For  ourselves,  we  view  the  atroci- 
ties ascribed  to  the  iSepoys  with  nnmitigated  abhorrence;  but 
while  paying  a  due  offeriug  to  humanity,  in  lamenting  the  fate 
of  the  mnocent  victims,  we  Bo  not  feel  ct^ed  on  to  take  sides  with 
those  who  erected  the  altar  on  which  they  were  Baeriflced.  If, 
however,  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  the  British  press, 
the  GoTemment  is  prepared  to  emulate  the  exploits  of  the  Se- 
poys, and  retaliate  with  interest.  "We  are  informed,  that  order 
and  obedience  must  be  restored  and  maintained  by  aggra- 
vating the  canses  which  have  prodnced  anarchy  and  insur- 
rection. This  mode  of  healing  old  sores  is  not  exactly  to  our 
taste,  and  though  the  British  press  may  taunt  the  people  of  the 
Uuit«d  States  with  a  want  of  friendty  sympathy,  we  frankly 
confess,  while  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victims  to 
the  barbarous  ferocity  of  the  natives,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  sympathize  in  the  success  of  their  opponents,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  accounts,  is  to  be  retauated  by  similar  atroci- 
ties when  opportunity  offers. 

With  respect  to  the  final  result  of  this  momentons  struggle, 
we  hazard  no  opinion.  The  world,  more  especially  the  New 
World,  and  most  especially  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  except  on  the  American  continent,  almost  irresistible. 
But  though  that  power  may  be  so  regarded  in  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  and  the  sea-coast  it  does  not  comprehend  the  empire  of 
the  earth.  Screw  propellers  and  floating  batteries  cannot  pene- 
trate eight  houdred  or  a  tbousand  miles  into  the  interior  of 
Lidia,  by  ascending  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  to  Pelhi,  Agra, 
and  Cawnpore.  Armies,  not  navies,  must  be  relied  on  for  pre- 
eerving  the  British  Empire  in  India,  whose  ports  are  already  in 
poesesBion  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  require  no  block- 
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adea  or  bombardmetite.  Delhi,  the  head-qoartors  of  the  in- 
Bui^nts,  is  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Calcntts,  and  Madras,  the  cen- 
tres of  British  power ;  and  armies  mast  march,  and  monitions 
of  war  be  transported  that  distance  by  land,  throQgh  a  dis- 
affected country.  In  short,  the  heart  of  British  power  is  in  her 
navy,  which,  in  this  case,  can  only  be  employed  in  transporting 
troops  from  England,  where  there  are  but  few  to  spare.  The 
flower  of  her  armies  perished  before  Sebastopol ;  and  to  recruit 
her  eshansted  legions,  she  was  fain  to  poach  on  the  nentral 
ground  of  the  United  States  and  the  Kanse  Towns.  At  fhis 
moment  she  ie  compelled  to  resort  to  her  militia  for  home  pro- 
tection, and  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Cerlon,  Canada,  and 
other  distant  colonies,  thereby  jeopardizing  lier  possessions  in 
the  former,  where  disaffection  notorionsly  prevails  extensively 
among  the  natives.  We  could  enumerate  other  symptoms  that 
seem  to  indicate  a  reaction,  which  though,  perhaps,  not  at  once 
leading  to  the  downfal  of  British  power  m  India,  may  probably 
render  the  diadem  of  the  Great  ilogul  a  crown  of  thorns  to 
the  sovereign  of  England. 

But  we  venture  to  predict  nothing.  No  <Mie  can  foresee  the 
issue  of  the  struggle ;  and  least  of  ail,  be  it  what  it  may,  whether 
it  win  tend  to  increaee  the  general  happiness  of  mankmd,  which 
is  the  great  question  of  interest  to  distant  lookers-on.  That 
issue  is  in  the  bands  of  a  higher  power  than  that  of  kings,  states- 
men, or  nations.  A  famine,  a  pestilence,  an  inundation,  or 
eome  other  dispensation  may  over-ride  the  mightiest  of  their 
efforts,  and  take  the  business  out  of  their  hands,  if  only  to  show 
the  imbecility  of  the  aspiring  pigmies. 

"We  can  only  express  the  earnest  hope  that  this  Eastern  strug- 
gle will  not  degenerate  into  anytliing  like  a  servile  war,  a  war 
of  extermination,  or  a  series  of  retaliatory  cruelties,  which 
always  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  outrage  every 
principle  of  humanity.  The  excesses  charged  on  the  insurgents, 
though  coming  through  rather  a  BuspiciouB  channel,  must  have 
eome  foundation  of  truth,  and  are  calculated  to  disgrace  even  a 

food  cause,  while  they  render  a  bad  one  a  thousand  times  more 
etestable.  Like  those  of  the  French  Hevolution,  they  serve  to 
check  all  aspirations  for  freedom,  and  sanction  tlie  abuses  of 
tyranny,  by  the  still  more  revolting  spectacle  of  unbridled 
licentiousness  and  cruelty,  from  which  tne  enemies  of  liberty^ 
draw  their  strongest  argument  against  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government. 
To  this  we  take  leave  to  add  a  hope  equally  mncere  and 
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ardent,  that  the  OovemmeDt  of  England  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  conflict,  and  especially  in  the  event  of  its  snccessfnl  termi- 
natioQ,  condnct  itself  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  m^;na- 
nimity,  and  not  jnstity,  in  some  meneure,  the  excesseB  of  the 
insureentB  by  following  their  example.  We  tmst  that  it  will 
not  adopt  the  savago  conrse  recommended  by  the  Times  and 
other  leading  Bribsh  Jonmak ;  but  that  it  will  refrain  from 
inexorable  and  indiscriminate  retaliation,  and  exhibit  a  degree 
of  forbearance  in  the  event  of  snccees  becoming  the  high  pre- 
teneions  of  the  nation  as  one  of  "  the  only  two  representatives 
of  the  civilization  of  the  world,"  and  the  great  leader  in  the 
cniBade  of  philanthropy.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  can 
England  expect  to  enlist  the  Bympathies  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  behaK  of  her  eaccees  in  the  present  con- 
test. 

If,  however,  the  threats  of  the  Times,  the  MomiTig  Post,  and 
other  British  Journals,  are  to  be  carried  into  execntion,  and, 
instead  of  concession  and  forbearance,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
restore  order  and  obedience  by  aggravating  the  canses  which 
produced  disaffection  and  revolt,  and  crashing  an  oppressed 
people  still  lower,  we  predict  that,  if  snccessfiil,  the  triumph 
will  be  only  temporary.  Be  ita  duration  what  it  may,  so  far 
from  contnbutiug  to  uie  wealth  and  power  of  England,  India 
"(rill  be  in  future  a  perpetual  drain  on  her  reeources  of  men  and 
money,  an  element  not  of  strength  but  weakness.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  but  view  the  revolt  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Sepoys,  the  questionable  loyalty  of  the  remainder,  and  the 
indicatious  of  a  wide-spreading  disaffection  among  the  masses  d 
the  people,  as  ominous  if  not  of  the  downfall  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  at  least  as  indicating  that  the  career  of  British 
conquest  is  about  to  be  finally  arrested,  and  that  a  reaction  has 
commenced.  Witlioat  the  aid  of  the  Sepoys  England  could  not 
have  subjected  India,  and  without  their  aid  she  cannot  hope  to 
retain  it  m  subjection.  Though  the  revolt  is  not  yet  general 
among  them,  they  can  no  longer  be  relied  on ;  and  in  place  of 
260,000  Sepoys,  the  necessarymeansofenforcing  the  submission 
of  150,000,000  of  people  must  come  from  England  and  her  colo- 
nies. Her  armies  cannot  be  recruited  in  India,  within  whose 
limits,  independently  of  the  British  troops,  it  is  computed  there 
are  not  more  than  six  thousand  English  and  Europeans. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  ana  the  kingdom  of  Oude  shared  the 
same  fate,  the  Lon£m  Morning  Pogt,  the  reputed  special  organ 
of  Lord   Palmerston,  eznitingly  asked,   "  What   next — and 
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next!" — a  qneation  ominonB  of  fiiture  acqniidtionB  in  Asia. 
On  that  occasion,  too,  a  British  writer  diecouTBes  as  follows : — 

"  Every  one,  out  of  England,  is  now  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk, 
is  destined  to  become  the  patrimony  of  that  race  which  the 
NormanB  thought,  six  centuries  ago,  they  had  finally  crashed, 
but  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  European  civilization. 
"We  are  placed,  it  is  said,  by  a  mysterious  Providence,  in  com- 
mand of  Asia,  and  the  people  of  England  must  not  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  to  their  souls  that  they  can  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  loftf  and  important  position,  by  simply  denouncing 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  attained." 

"  What  next — and  next !" — ss,  the  Morning  Post  has  it.  The 
British  scribes  taunt  us  for  our  doctrine  of  "  manifest  destiny," 
but  here  we  have  manifest  destiny  with  a  vengeance,  and  with 
a  maw  which  swallows  up  a  whole  Continent,  and  for  aught 
we  know,  all  the  rest  of  the  barbarous,  uncivilirod  world,  on  m© 
score  of  "  responsibility."  Such,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
dream  of  the  statesmen  of  England :  a  dream  m)ni  which  they 
will  probably  awake  before  they  have  slept  out  their  nap.  The 
present  conaition  of  India  seems  likely  to  dissipate  tbia  vision; 
and  tliough,  accoi-ding  to  the  Lcmdon  Times,  "  the  great  norUi- 
em  monster  was  laid  flat  on  his  back  "  by  British  prowess  in 
the  Crimean  war,  it  seems  he  has  got  up  again,  and,  like  the 
giant  AntffiUB,  is  only  the  stronger  for  his  fall.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  CMi- 
Bummation  of  England^  "  manifest  destmy." 
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THE  FOKMATION  AND  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  STATES 
INTO  THE  UinON. 


Had  that  provision  vrhich  empowers  CongreBS  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union  been  omitted  from  the  Federal  Compact, 
it  IB  nevertheleea  certain  that  new  States  wonld  have  been 
receired  apon  snch  terms  as  they  are  at  present.  The  provision 
must  have  been  introduced  rather  to  avoid  tho  possibility  of 
cavil  and  di&pnte,  in  a  question  which  nature  and  necessity  had 
already  settled,  bnt  in  which  ignorance  or  prejudice  might  still 
find  cause  for  disputation. 

But  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is  prohibitory  in  regard 
to  new  States;  it  declares  that  "no  new  State  shall  ho  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any 
State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 
of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  Congress."  ^j  this  it  appears  that  it 
is  not  Congress  that  is  the  creator  or  erector  of  new  States,  since 
the  consent  of  Congress  must  be  obtained  to  their  erection  in 
certain  cases.  Nor  is  it  a  State  or  combination  of  States  in 
which  this  power  exists.  But  if  not  in  either  of  these,  then  it  is 
in  masses  ot  population,  organizing  voluntarily  and  demanding 
admission.  Permission  is  given  to  Congress  to  admit  new 
States ;  bnt  it  is  not  commanded  or  required  to  do  this.  While 
the  formation  of  the  new  State  is  left  to  the  free  action  of  masses 
of  population  assembling  and  organizing  under  apower  and  body 
of  laws  of  their  own  adoption,  Congress  is  left  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment  whether  such  new  organization  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Federal  compact. 

The  Constitution  imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  guaran- 
teeing a  repubUcan  form  of  government  to  every  State  in  the 
Union;  the  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  new  States  is  in 
accordance  with  this  guarantee.  If  the  new  State  has  adopted 
a  form  of  government  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  is 
not  "  republican,"  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  republican  form  includes  a  variety  of  governments ;  but 
it  excludes  only  three  of  the  known  forms,  Hierwchy,  Despo- 
tism, and  Monarchy. 

Bat  the  term  "  republican"  does  not  exclude  States  in  which 
negro  slavery  exists,  since  twelve  of  the  thirteen  parties  to  the 
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Federal  Compact  were  Blave  States  at  &e  time  of  its  adoption. 
Each  of  these  States  were  republics. 

Nor  would  it  exclude  the  State  of  New  York,  if  the  Cen- 
tralizere  of  that  State  should  succeed  in  depriviug  the  cities, 
towuB,  and  coanties  of  their  political  independence,  and  in 
reducing  the  State  government  to  the  condition  of  an  elective 
oligarchy,  in  which  the  Bovereignty  of  the  people  had  passed 
absolutely  and  entirely  into  their  State  repreaentatlTes  and 
executive. 

Popular  &eedom  may  cease  to  exist  in  a  State,  and  yet  the 
form  of  government  continue  to  be  republican. 

The  essence  of  the  republican  form  is  election  and  represen- 
tation. It  is  nnder  this  form  alone  that  popular  liberty  can  be 
created  by  the  action  of  a  Democratic  party;  without  that 
action,  the  government  would  be  a  mere  republican  shell, 
coveiing  the  enslavement  of  the  people  and  the  min  of  their 
liberties.  Election  and  representation  would  continue,  but  the 
elections  would  be  a  choice  of  masters  and  not  of  servants.  To 
constitute  Democracy  the  Sovereignty  must  remain  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  its  delegation  be  only  partial,  constitutional,  limited,  and 
subject  to  recall.  In  Democracy,  representation  is  a  limited 
and  temporary  agency,  for  the  exercise  of  powers  residing  in 
theprincipals,  that  is  to  say,  the  electors. 

Kecognising  popular  sovereignty  as  the  basis  of  Afm&rvicm 
republicanism,  the  iramere  of  me  Federal  compact,  that  is  to 
say,  the  people  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  did  not  delegate 
to  Congress  the  power  of  organizing  new  States. 

"  The  powers  not  delegate  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  (Art  10th,  Amend,  to 
the  Const.)  Massachusetts  camo  into  the  Union  with  the  con- 
dition of  recommending  this  and  some  other  conservative  pro- 
visione  of  Democratic  sovereignty.  The  powers  ezetrcbed  by  a 
body  of  population  organizing  a  new  State,  are  consequently  not 
derived  trom  the  Federal  government. 

Kor  are  they  derived  from  the  citizenship,  or  acknowledged 
nationality  of  the  male  members  of  that  w>dy  of  population: 
for  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  territory  upon  which  they 
OTganize  themselves  is  a  portion  c^  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States  or  of  some  other  nation,  Mexico  for  example. 
The  new  state  may  be  formed  upon  English,  Spanish,  Mexican, 
or  Federal  soil ;  it  does  not  affect  the  question  of  its  admission. 
The  sovereignty  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  individual 
members  of  the  new  state^  previouB  to  its  organizatioD ;  not  in 
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mass,  but  sinfi^y  in  each  person.  These  persona  aaaemhle  and 
delegate  a  portion  of  their  individual  sovereignty  to  a  conven- 
tion or  body  of  repreeentativeB.  In  respect  to  sovereignty  all 
are  eqnal,  in  whom  sovereignty  is  ec^oal  by  nature  and  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  of  political  libei:ty.  As  to  the  forms  of  law,  they 
are  determined  by  the  majority  of  these  sovereigns,  as  if  they 
were  a  congress  of  kings;  and    with  the  same  rights  and 


A  mass  of  popnlation  organized  in  this  manner  npon  foreign 
territory,  as  in  Mexico  or  the  West  Indies,  may  have  organized 
in  revolt^  and  established  their  freedom  by  revolution ;  or,  they 
may  have  assembled  peaceably  with  the  consent  of  their  politi- 
cal rulers. 

The  Constitntaon  says  nothing  of  the  soil  or  territoir  upon 
which  a  new  state  shall  have  been  formed — it  may  be  ioreign ; 
permission  to  annex  is  formally  given,  and  the  only  Hmitation 
affixed  is  that  the  government  ot  every  state  shall  be  republi- 
can. 

The  power  of  admitting  or  eiclnding,  but  not  of  erecting 
new  states,  is  expressly  delegated,  witnoot  question  of  their 
being  formed  peaceably  or  by  revolution,  npon  domestic  or 
upon  foreign  soil. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  undoubted  possessors 
of  an  immense  territonal  domain.  The  existence  and  owners 
ship  of  these  territories  are  reccvnised  by  the  Constitution; 
Congress  is  permitted  to  "  make  aU  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
States." 

The  power  of  perpetnal  sovereignty  over  these  territories  is 
not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  Congrese.  Over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  contrary,  and  over  portions  of  soil 
occupied  by  arsenals,  ship-yards,  and  other  Federal  property,  a 
perpetnal  jurisdiction  has  been  delegated.  The  reason  why  a 
special  and  perpetual  jurisdiction  was  not  delegated  over  the 
entire  extent  of  Federal  territory,  was  simply  because  that  terri- 
tory was  set  apart  for  colonization  and  the  voluntary  erection  of 
new  states :  a  reason  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, becanse  the  forming  of  these  new  states,  although 
anticipated  by  the  nation,  was  not  an  affair  of  government  m 
any  sense,  but  only  of  the  masses  of  population  who  were  ex- 
pected to  occupy  the  tefritories.  Anything  expressed  upon 
that  head  would  nave  been  liable  to  misconstructions,  and  might 
.  have  led  to  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

.  While  the  Constitution  provided  ezpreesly  for  the  conserra- 
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tion,  protectioQ,  snrrey,  and  sale  of  the  public  landa,  and  for  all 
needtul  roles  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  territories,  with  a 
view  to  the  colonization  of  the  same  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  it  did  hot  mark  out  the  details  of  a  colonial  policy  and 
goyernment.  But  as  soon  as  such  a  policy  and  government 
were  necessary,  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fonnd  it  npon 
principles  BtricUy  in  accordance  with  the  (S>ctrineB  and  obvious 
mtent  of  tliat  inBtrument. 

The  Conetitution  confers  powers  upon  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tories, superior  to  those  of  the  Boaim  of  Connty  Supervisors. 
It  has  power  to  make  all  necessary  mles  and  regulations  m  regard 
to  public  lands,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  lands  should  be 
laid  out  and  sold ;  this  power  includes  the  power  of  ceding  and 
deeding  such  lands,  to  any  person  or  persons ;  and  otherwise 
by  roads  and  other  improvements,  of  enhancing  their  value  at 
discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  colonists. 

Congress  is  also  empowered  to  establish  whatever  military 
organization  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  these  lands 
against  injurious  trespass,  unlawful  seizure,  and  foreign  occn- 
pancy ;  and  it  is  bound  also,  in  its  natural  and  constitntional 
capacity,  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
lands  they  have  purchased. 

But  this  protective  power  extends  also  to  the  lives  and  per- 
sonal liberty  of  all  persons,  citizens,  denizens,  or  aliens,  resident 
or  travelling  in  the  territories.  The  same  power  and  duty 
extends  over  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries, 
by  consular  and  other  authority. 

Thns,  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself  we  find  the 
foundation  and  principles  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment,  with  a  view  to  the  colonization  and  protection  of 
the  public  lands ;  the  object  of  that  policy  being  always  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  erection  of  new  States  by  the  colonists  of 
the  Federal  territory.  Individual  rights  and  individnal  liberty 
are  strictly  regarded  and  protected  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment upon  its  territory,  nntil  such  time  as  it  is  sufficiently 
numerous  and  organic  to  protect  itself  by  the  establishment  of  a 
State. 

The  Colonial  system  of  the  United  States  has  conformed  t« 
tlie  provisions  and  accomplished  the  ends  designated  by  the 
Constitntion.  It  has  protected  the  jpnblic  property.  It  has 
favored  in  every  way  the  colonization  of  the  terntoriee.  It  has 
protected  the  lives  and  properly  of  the  colonists  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, though  not  as  fully  as  it  might.  To  do  this,  territorial 
armies  have  been  kept  on  foot;  jostice  has  been  administered, 
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and  the  power  and  rights  of  the  government  and  of  individnals 
inhabiting  or  enteriug  the  territory  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  governors  and  other  appointees  of  ConferesB  and  the 
Federal  Executive.  It  ig  hard  to  find  fault  with  the  colonial 
Bystem  of  the  United  States.  Kone  haa  ever  been  established 
in  any  country  or  by  any  government  more  in  accordance  with 
popular  liberty,  or  whicTi  arrived  at  liappier  consequenceB  tlian 
.    our  own. 

I  The  people  of  a  territory,  during  the  slow  progress  of  organi- 
I  zation  ana  consolidatiou,  are  allowed  to  send  an  agent  to  the 
General  Govemraeut,  who  represents  their  wishes  and  their 
pi-ogress.  As  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  organization, 
and  appear  to  be  numerous  and  powerful  enough  for  self-pro- 
tection and  Federal  representation,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Confess  to  examine  the  Constitution  which  they  wish  to  adopt, 
lest  it  may  in  some  particular  contravene  the  doctrines  or  the 
practice  of  Republican  Gtovernment.  This  examination  is 
necessary  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gua- 
rantees a  Bepublican  Government  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Congress  may  in  any  event  refuse  to  admit  the  new 
State ;  there  is  no  obligation  to  admit,  except  that  of  policy  and 
the  public  good :  but  until  it  is  satisfied  that  the  new  State 
organization  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  duties  it  is  about  to 
assume,  until  it  is  clear  that  the  property  and  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  tlie  Government  and  its  officers  will  be  pro- 
tected, Congress  is  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  its  own  territorial 
govermuent,  and  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  new  State.  Much 
more  then  will  it  refuse  to  recognise  lesser  municipal  organiza- 
tions, which  have  no  power  of  self-protection  whatsoever,  but 
themselveis  require  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  a  State 
government. 

The  colonial  policy  of  the  United  States,  although  far  wiser 
and  more  successful  m  its  operation  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion, either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  haa  been  disturbed  and 
trammelled  in  its  application  by  a  contest  of  interest  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  TTiis  contest  is  not  a  strife 
of  principle,  but  of  will  and  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  agitate  me  abstract  right  or  constitution- 
idity  of  allowing  slaveholding  populations  to  or^nize  them- 
selves and  be  admitted  into  the  Union ;  for  at  the  time  of  form- 
ing the  Constitution,  all  the  States  but  one  were  slave  States. 
Negro  slavery  was  an  accepted  element  of  our  political  sys- 
tem :  though  in  view  of  its  possible  extinction  at  some  future 
time,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  name  it  in  the  CoostitaticHi. 
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But  there  was  a  atiE  more  cogent  reason  why  slavery  waa  not 
named  in  the  Constitution.  Tiie  thirteen  original  States  did  not 
delegate  the  whole  of  their  individual  sovereignty  to  the  Fede- 
ral (iovemment,  but  only  such  parts  as  concerned  the  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  people  as  a  nation,  without  distinction  of 
States.  Congress  was  allowed  to  have  cognizance  only  of  Bach 
matterB  as  could  not  properiy  be  controlled  by  single  States,  or 
by  compacts  of  two  or  three  States,  witliont  detriment  to  the 
others.  But  slavery  was  an  affair  of  the  social  organization  of 
individual  States,  and  consequently  did  not  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Central  or  National  government,  unless  that  govern- 
ment were  allowed  to  assume  a  despotic  or  oligarchical  form. 

The  modern  party  of  Centralizere,  successors  of  tlie  Whigs  and 
Federalists,  whose  doctrino  and  practice  tends  to  traneter  all 
power  from  the  people  to  their  repreEentative& — merging  the 
reserved  powers  of  towns,  counties,  and  cities  into  tJiat  of  a 
Central  State  legislature,  and  the  powers  of  such  legislatures, 
by  a  aecond  process  of  centralization,  into  that  of  the  Federal 
Government : — this  party  naturally  seek  to  modify  and  change 
tile  social  institutions  of  States,  and  compel  them,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Central  or  Federal  power  of  tlie  nation,  to  assume 
such  a  shape  as  is  suitable  to  their  theories  and  wishes. 

This  parly  so  far  succeeded,  at  one  period  of  our  history,  as 
to  establish  a  line  dividing  the  continent,  from  east  to  west. 
North  of  this  line,  it  was  understood,  no  davery  should  exist ; 
south  of  it,  all  the  States  might  be  slave  States.  This  is  the 
only  example  upon  record  of  an  open  and  palpable  uaurpaUon 
of  powei'  by  Congress,  over  the  social  organization  of  States. 
It  deliberately  auuiorized  on  one  side  of  this  line  institutions 
which  one-half  the  nation  had  condemned,  and  forbade  ita  ex- 
istence on  the  other  side;  assuming  in  both  cases  to  be  the 
sovereign  arbiter  of  the  social  destiny  of  the  continent. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  an  undoubted  and  palpable 
usurpation  of  power.  Its  abolition  not  only  removed  tne  c^ues- 
tiou  of  the  social  organization  of  States,  in  regard  to  slavery,  Irom 
&e  debates  of  Congress,  where  it  had  so  long  figured  as  a  dis- 
turbing cause,  hut  it  threw  the  responsibility  of  such  organiza- 
tions waere  they  were  intended  to  be  left  by  the  Constitution — 
as  we  have  already  shown — upon  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Miflaonri  Compromise  was  a  two- 
fold Dsurpation.  It  legalized  slavery  by  act  of  Congreaa  in 
Southern,  and  forbade  it  in  Northern  territory.  The  violent 
opposition  raised  by  the  "  Republican"  or  Centralizing  party. 
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dnring  the  Fremont  campaign,  to  the  abolition  of  the  line  of 
Compromiee,  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  onr  aaeertions.  We 
conceive  Uiat  the  wrath  of  their  leaders  was  not  caused  so  mnch 
hv  any  apparent  advantage  given  to  the  Soutliem  States  by  the 
aDolition  of  the  line  of  Compromise,  as  by  the  volnntary  depri- 
vation of  power  by  which  the  Federal  Congress  finally  and  for 
ever  renomiced  ^1  authority  over  the  social  organization  of 
States  and  Territories,  and  acknowledged  the  question  of  tole- 
rating negro  davery  as  one  which  must  be  determined  ezcln- 
aively  by  the  people. 

The  abolition  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  anticipated  the 
"sober  second  thought,"  the  reflective  wisdom,  and  matnrer 
judgment  of  the  nation.  Tlie  originator  of  tlie  measure,  moved 
by  a  noble  ambition  which  defied  calumny,  and  submitted  even 
to  detraction—if  it  were  necessary  to  the  end  lie  had  in  view — 
drew  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  act  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution.  He  claimed  and  won  for  himself  the 
high  honor  of  completing  the  system  of  our  national  polity,  by 
ejecting  from  it  the  last  and  only  feature  it  retained,  of  what 
seemed  to  be  encroachment  upon  tlie  original  undelegated 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

When  we  speak  of  a  sovereignty  of  the  people  we  do  not 
intend  anything  vague  or  indefinite.  We  intend  by  it  the  per- 
sonal liberty  and  equality  of  every  citizen,  wliicli  entitles  liim 
to  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  law  and  government.  On 
entering  a  new  territory,  and  ceasing  to  be  a  citizen  of  any  other 
State,  he  exercises  this  individual  "gbt ;  locating  himself  upon 
the  soil,  conducting  his  private  anairs,  and  aesocieting  on  a 
political  level  with  his  neighbors,  in  the  formation  of  social  cen- 
tres, and  from  these  minor  divisions  deputing  delegates  to 
or^tnize  a  State. 

This  latter  act  is  a  legitimate  and  regular  procedure ;  it  is 
not  performed  in  virtue  of  constitutional  provisions  or  require-  . 
ments,  but  by  the  same  authority  that  gave  rise  to  all  the  con- 
stitutions both  of  States  and  of  the  nation.  It  is  not "  squatter's 
right,"  noi*  is  there  any  such  sovereignty  in  law,  nature,  or  rea- 
son, as  squatter  sovereignty.  The  squatter  occupies  what  does 
not  belong  to  him ;  the  citizen  occupies  that  whicli  is  peculiarly 
his  own,  not  land  or  houses,  by  necessity,  bnt  something  better 
than  these,  and  which  make  all  of  these  possible  for  him. 

There  is  a  profound  error  in  the  supposition  that  the  owner- 
ship of  land  is  the  foundation  of  political  power.  This  eiTor, 
which  is  more  prevalent  in  the  country  than  in  towns  and  cities, 
has  given  rise  to  the  popular  talk  about  squatter  sovra^igntf, 
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which  has  served  no  good  purpose,  and  is  miechievous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  absardity. 

The  political  power  of  the  citizen  belongs  to  him  only* as  he 
is  a  man,  and  not  as  he  is  an  owner  of,  or  "  squatter"  upon  land. 
His  sovereignty  were  a  very  worthless  possession  if  it  depended 
upon  the  number  of  acres  he  could  clear  with  liis  axe,  or  turn 
up  with  his  plough.  If  the  occupancy  of  land  confers  political 
power,  and  the  squatter  is  a  sovereign  because  he  tills  and  sub- 
dues the  soil,  he  is  such  in  the  degree  of  his  possession,  and  the 
squatter  of  ten  acres  should  have  two  votes  if  the  squatter  of 
five  has  wie.  By  the  same  reasoning  the  owner  of  slaves,  being 
able  to  occupy  and  use  more  land,  ought  to  be  worth  more  at 
the  ballot-box  than  his  neighbor  who  owns  no  slaves. 

Perhaps  no  finer  test  of  a  Democratic  organization  can  be 
found  than  the  total  separation  of  men  from  property,  in  regard 
to  their  political  rights. 

The  sqnatter,  then,  is  no  sovereign  in  virtue  of  his  squntter- 
ahip-  The  land  on  which  he  rests  is  not  his  property ;  it  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  has  been  bought  with  their 
money,  or  conquered  by  their  arms. 

But  while  we  expose  the  gross  and  mischievous  absurdity  of 
the  squatter  sovereignty  doctrine,  let  ns  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Democratic  principle,  for  which,  by  a  popular  error,  it  has  been 
Trnfortunately  substituted.  Every  free  vuin  is  sovereign,  in 
lohat  i*  proper  to  his  personality,  by  virtue  of  his  manhood. 

To  adxnit  him  to  a  political  co-operation  with  others,  in  a 
State  or  Territory,  certain  conditions  of  citizenship  are  neces- 
sary. The  sovereign  freeman  becomes  a  citizen,  that  is  to  say, 
he  begins  to  co-operate  with  his  equals  in  anairs  of  genem 
interest,  as  soon  as  he  has  identified  nimeelf  permanent^  with 
the  affaire  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  When  the 
times  and  conditions  for  this  are  fulfilled,  he  is  recognised  as  a 
,  sovereign  in  compact  with  others  equal  to  himself. 

If  our  reasonings  are  thus  far  correct,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  immigrant  acquires  any  new  rights  by  settling  himself  npoD 
territory  which  belongs  to  tlie  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
derives  nothing  from  snch  a  settlement  and  is  not  entitled  to 
higher  consideration  than  the  farmer  or  householder  located 
upon  private  lands.  We  see  no  particular  merit  or  virtue  in  a 
sqnatter  more  than  in  another  man.  He  is  no  "hardier,"  nor 
braver,  nor  worthier  in  any  respect  than  the  brother  he  left 
behind  him  in  Virginia  or  New  York.  A  great  deal  of  maud- 
lin stuff'  is  annually  emitted  in  speeches  ana  paragraphs  about 
tiie  "  hardy  pioneers"  of  the  West ;  the  "  rude  virtues  of  the 
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border,"  &c.,  &c.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  form  au 
opinion,  after  a  pretty  extended  obserration  of  the  border,  pio- 
neers are  no  better  tnan  other  men,  and  sometimes,  of  necessity, 
B  little  worse.  Pioneers  and  border  men  of  these  days  are 
probably  not  different  in  character  from  the  much  bepraised 
"  pil"rim  fathers,"  who  were  no  pilgrims  at  all,  but  plain  honest 
"settlerB,"  very  much  like  these  of  our  time,  but  less  intelli- 
gent, as  the  ago  in  which  they  lived  was  more  ignorant,  and 
prejudiced,  and  crnel.  They  loved  rum  and  tobacco,  killed 
*'LiJHnB,"  hnntcd,  fished,  and  lived  in  general  like  backwoods- 
men. In  respect  of  hanging  Quakers  and  witches,  and  bring- 
ing slaves  from  the  Guinea  coast,  we  have  tlie'  advantage  of 
them.  "  Pilgi'im  fathers"  are  pretty  things  in  poetry,  but  were 
really  very  "rough  customere'  in  practice. 

W  hen  the  question  is  not  of  poetry  or  pilgrims,  but  of  rights 
of  property  and  the  formation  of  new  States,  we  do  not  feel  dis- 

Ced  to  extend  any  excess  of  courtesy  to  the  people  of  the 
der.  Tliey  are  like  the  i-est  of  the  world,  well  enough  in  tlieip 
way,  and  susceptible  of  becoming  good  citizens,  but  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  they  "  feel  their  oats,  and  like  the  horse  on  the 
*  prairie,  seeing  no  fences,  will  not  come  to  the  bridle  of  "  law 
and  order  "  ■n-ithout  a  great  deal  of  threatening  and  persuasion. 
"  Colonizing  "  the  wards  on  the  day  of  election,  with  bands 
of  travelling  voters,  is  a  proceeding  much  condemned,  and  of 
questionable  morality.  We  have  good  evidence  that  tlie  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  has  been  several  times  "  colonized  "  politically 
from  Missouri,  by  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  territory,  and  did  not  intend  nnder  any  circumstances  to  re- 
side upon  iLs  soil.  When  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  was 
erased  from  the  map  of  North  America  by  the  votes  of  South- 
em  Senators,  they  did  not  foresee  the  necessity  of  "  colonizing" 
the  new  terrrtoriee,  henceforth,  by  bands  of  travelling  voters  at 
every  election.  Not  one  of  these  Senators  would  willingly  have 
it  supposed  that  he  approved  or  abetted  a  measure  so  false  in 
principle  and  bo  unhappy  in  its  effects. 

"We  do  not  claim  for  tne  Northern  settlers  of  Kansas,  who  are 
now  reported  to  be  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  any  superiority 
in  character  or  motives  over  their  Southern  neigbbors.  They 
have  been  full  as  ready  to  meet  violence  with  violence,  and 
fraud  with*  fraud.  No  donbt  tlieir  political  scruples  as  to  the 
readiest  means  of  creatine  a  majority  were  slight  enoufj^,  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  Kansas  uiat  the  power  of  the  Federal  artniee 
is  sufficient,  if  necessary,  to  crush  all  violences  or  demonstra- 
tions of  civil  war.    The  better  class  of  immigrants  in  Kansas 
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are  not  those  who  were  sent  there  bj  AboUtioQ  Societies  or  the 
Souttiem  Propaganda.  This  better  class,  the  indostrions  and 
intelligent  settlei'e — not  "  sqnattera,"  but  men  who  expect  to  pay 
a  roasonabie  price  for  the  laud  thej  occupy — are  scarce  any  of 
them  slave  owners,  nor  are  they  emissaries  of  Southern  or 
Northero  political  societies.  If  they  see  fit  to  permit  slavery 
in  Kansas,  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  them :  they  will  do 
it  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  sovereignty  claimed  by  all  the 
States,  and  which  will  make  them  indepenaent  equally  of  Korth 
and  South. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  government  for  tliemselves  the 
people  of  new  territories  will  olten  commit  egrepous  errors, 
chiefly  from  want  of  experience  in  the  art  of  self-govemmenL 
The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  contending  factioca  may 
threaten  civil  wars,  and  demand  the  repressive  power  of  the 
Federal  government  Constitutions  hastily  put  forth  by  a  few 
persons,  who  happen  to  have  an  interest  in  the  speedy  organi- 
zation of  a  State,  will  have  to  be  amended  or  wholly  rescinded. 
There  is  no  infallibili^  in  the  mass  of  men,  more  than  in  indi- 
viduals. Majorities  are  not  leas  liable  to  err  because  they  are 
majorities. 

The  proceedings  of  the  free  soil  settlers  of  Eaneas,  were  at 
least  as  revolutionary  and  irregular  in  their  att«mpts  to  force  a 
Constitution  upon  the  State  in  defiance  not  only  of  a  powerful 
minority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  bat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,— were  at  least  as  irregular,  impulsive,  and  exceptionable 
as  tiie  rude  management  of  toe  pro-slavery  propagandists. 

The  course  taken  by  the  late  and  present  Administrations, 
in  Kansas,  repressing  all  violent  demonstrationB,  promising 
a  fair  election  and  insisting  upon  a  reference  to  the  ballot-box 
for  the  settlement  of  political  differences,  is  a  part  of  the  system 
of  internal  administration  and  policy  devised  by  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  friends,  to  evade  the  violence  of  Xorthem  and 
Southern  prejudice,  and  testing  all  questions  by  the  rule  of 
popular  majorities.  Acting  within  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  magnanimity,  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people,  the  electors  will  determine  for 
themselves  the  character  of  their  institutions. 

It  were  impossible  to  desire  a  policy  farther  removed  from 
demagoguism  than  this,  which  opens  a  way  for  the  peaceful  ad- 
mission, for  all  future  time,  of  additional  States  into  the  Federal 
compact. 

The  principle  is  so  plain  and  the  rule  so  just  that  we  believe 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  people  of  Kansas  will  look 
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back  with  silent  shame  and  unavailing  regret,  on  the  violence 
and  injoatice  which  have  been  committed  in  their  Territory;  and 
when  reasonable  men  of  all  parties  and  sections  will  recognise 
it  ae  the  only  safe  mode  of  disposing  of  a  ioatt«r  involving  the 
speedy  increase  of  the  States,  and  the  extension  over  this  con- 
tmeut  of  democratic  institutions. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOKK.— THE 
ISSUE. 


The  vital  principles  on  wliich  the  fabric  of  freedom  rests 
having  been  shameleBsly  assailed  by  the  late  Legislature  of  New 
York,  it  seems  pecuharly  proper  to  devote  a  few  remarks  to  the 
iq)proaching  election  in  this  State ;  for  whatever  side  iseues  may 
exist  in  other  States,  the  gi-eat  principle  of  self-government  is 
directly  and  pointedly  at  issue  in  New  York, 

We  iiave  heretofore  so  fully  demonstrated  the  anarchical  and 
agr^nan  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  especially  in  New 
lork ;  its  total  disregard  not  only  of  the  laws  of  right  and  reason, 
but  also  of  every  constitntional  guarantee  \  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, at  the  present  time,  toremind  the  electors  that  it  rests  with 
themselves  to  determine  how  much  longer  such  a  party  shall 
have  control  of  the  government  of  the  first  State  in  tne  Union ; 
how  much  longer  they  will  permit  their  interests  to  be  trifled 
with,  their  rights  trampled  in  the  diist,  their  cities  disfranchised, 
their  treasury  pillaged,  their  fai'ms  mortgaged,  their  work-sliops 
closed,  their  internal  improvements  suspended,  and  the  name 
of  their  gi-eat  state  a  by-word  and  reproach  among  her  sister 
States  of  the  confederacy.  While  we  charge,  and  justly  too, 
these  abuses  upon  the  opposition,  we  do  not  wholly  exonerate 
tte  Democratic  party,  or  rather  its  lenders,  for  an  agency  in 
effecting  the  deplorable  results  mentioned. 

For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
schisms  and  divisions  in  that  party  in  New  York,  tending  to 
overturn  its  influence  and  to  destroy  its  pi-estige.  ITiese  embar- 
rassments, we  are  glad  to  believe,  have  reached  their  end. 
Every  q^uestion  which  gave  rise  to  them,  is  settled  and  con- 
cluded.   The  fires  have  burned  themselves  oat    Those  who 
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predicted  only  an  armistice  when  the  separate  State  conventions 
coalesced  at  Syracuse  in  1856,  have  been  disappointed.  The 
truce  has  ripened  into  a  perfect  union.  The  Democratic  party 
of  New  York  is  a  unit.  It  stands  upon  a  platform  thoroughly 
national  and  conservative,  and  it  announces  its  unreserved 
adhesion  to  Mr,  Buchanan's  administration,  and  its  entire  con- 
currence in  his  policy.  It  is  in  this  temper  and  purpose  that  it 
has  entered  upon  the  Fall  campaign,  and  nominated  its  candi- 
dates for  the  several  State  ofScea. 

The  Departmenta  of  the  State  Government  to  be  filled  hy 
the  November  election,  are,  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Comptroncr,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  State  Engiiieer  and  Sm-veyor,  In  additiiMi  to  these  there 
are  to  he  chosen  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Oommis- 
sioners,  one  member  of  tlie  Board  of  State  Prison  Inspectors, 
and  one  Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  last  named,  the  present  incumbents  of  all  these 
offices  were  elected  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Tlie  State  Engineer,  the  Canal  Commissioner,  and  the  State 
Prison  Inspector  about  to  he  displaced  are  Bepublicans ;  the 
remainder  are  Americans.  There  is  also  a  Legislature, 
both  Senate  and  Assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  several  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  biennial  elections  for  State  officers  in  New  York,  the 
principal  interest  has  heretofore  centred  upon  those  who  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Canal  Board,  That  Board,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  and  the  statutes  previous  to  that  date, 
possessed  the  entire  control,  superintendence,  and  regulation  oi 
those  great  artificial  channels  of  commerce,  which  have  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  furnished  the  revenues  of  the  common- 
wealth since  the  days  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Without  a  cliange 
of  the  law,  all  this  direction  and  patronage  would  now  have 
hinped  upon  the  approaching  election,  at  which  a  majority  of 
the  memucre  of  this  Board  were  to  be  chosen.  It  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  ingenious  tricks  of  the  Ttepuhlican  managers, 
at  tiie  last  session  of  the  iegialature,  aided,  we  regret  to  autnit, 
by  recreant  Democrats,  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  laws 
(Chapters  105  and  733,  Session  Laws  of  1857)  by  which  the 
patronage  of  tlie  Canai  Board  is  intended  to  be'  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  a  Kepublican  "  Contracting  Board."  Should  the 
scheme  work  as  intended,  the  Democracy,  although  they  carry 
the  State  by  a  sweeping  majority,  will  jet  find  the  vast  patro- 
nage of  the  canals  kept  heyona  tlieir  reach  and  monopolized 
by  the  minority  party  i     So  shrewd  and  nuscmpulous  a  tnuia- 
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action  was  well  worthy  the  peculators  and  corrnptionisfs  of  this 
political  school,  and  is  significant  of  the  apprehenBiong  with 
which  they  view  the  coining  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  financial  extremity  ot  the  State,  under  the  exactions  and 
extravagances  of  the  present  regime,  has  touched  the  lowest 
depth.  The  treasury  of  New  York  (to  use  the  fewest  and  bold- 
est words)  is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  absolutely  no  money  in  her  coffers.  Iler 
stocks  already  issued  remain  at  the  highest  figure,  it  is  true,  for 
every  safeguard  to  strengthen  aud  sustain  them  was  provided 
by  law,  while  the  State  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  and  they  are  protected  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  State  made  the  basis  of  its  ]>aper  currency,  and  inter- 
woven with  all  the  business  relations  of  our  citizens.  Yet  the 
State  Comptroller  has  actually  no  money  in  liis  hands  liable  to 
be  touched  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govemraent ;  and  so 
thorough  has  been  the  drain  of  available  funds,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  even  tite  moderate  salaries  of  tlie  clerks  in  the  various 
public  offices  at  Albany  has,  we  learn,  been  suspended  since 
August  I 

In  the  year  1853,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  by  popular  vote,  authorizing  a  loan  of  ten 
millions  aud  a  half  of  dollars,  and  devoting  that  amount  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  and  the  completion  of  the  Jilack  River  and  Gene- 
see Valley  canals,  and  the  payment  of  canal  revenue  certificates 
already  issued  i'or  enlargement  work.  Unhappily  the  Eeinihli- 
can  party  came  intopower  simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  This  vast  amount  of  money  fell  into  their 
hands — and  they  have  squandered  it.  TJufinished  and  decaying 
public  works,  from  which  the  laborers  now  employed  must 
soon,  for  lack  of  means,  be  discharged — an  empty  treasurj- — and 
a  cloud  of  broken  promises — are  tlie  net  result  of  I'our  years  of 
Anti-Democratic  ascendency.  It  is  the  second  time  that  the 
work  of  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  these  great  State 
works  has  been  temporarily  intrusted  to  tlieir  hands,  and  it  is 
the  second  time  that  their  extravagance  and  mismanagement 
have  wasted  the  means  and  brought  them  to  a  stand.  It  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  the  people  will  confer  upon  a  party  so 
reckless  and  incompetent  a  third  lease  of  office,  without  better 
evidence  of  contrition  than  mere  resolutions  can  afford. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extravagance  and  peculation  of  this  party, 
■we  here  insert  the  following  official  announcement  of  the  oant- 
mptcy  to  which  their  admmiatration  has  reduced  the  State : — 
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Canal  DsPARTUBirr,  Sept  11,  1857. 
•  *  *  There  b  not  now  any  prospect  that  the  CommTssionere  of 
the  Canal  Fund  will  he  able  to  n^ociate  a  loan,  for  some  months  to 
come ;  and  as  the  funda  applicahle  to  the  enlargement  and  completion 
of  the  canals  will  be  entirely  ezptnded,  in  the  month  of  October  next,  a 
SUSPENSION  OF  PROGRESS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS,  after 
the  jint  proximo,  Kenw  to  be  inevitable. 

Respectfully  yours, 

N.  S.  BENTON. 

We  have  now  to  add  that  the  State  has  *ugpended  paymait  for  Ikt 

work  already  done  vpon  the  Canah.     The  Auditor  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing notice  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  under  date  of  Oct.  8th  : — 

The  CommiHsioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  having  failed  to  negociat*  the 
loan  of  $500,000  advertised  to  be  taken  this  day,  the  Department  is 
without  the  present  means  to  pay  the  time  drafts  drawn  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners  and  payable  the  present  month,  except  such  as  can  be 
realized  by  a  resort  to  the  banks  holding  State  loans.  To  what  extent 
the  banks  will  respond  to  the  calls  made  upon  them  remains  to  be  ascer- 

At  any  rate  the  October  time  drafts  must  have  a  preference  as  to  pay- 
ment, and  the  Auditor  is  unable  to  say  when  there  will  be  means  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  the  drafts  upon  the  September  estimates,  or  for  any 
work  or  for  drafts  for  land  damages  hereafter  to  be  made. 
Respectful  ly  yours, 

N.  S.  BENTON,  Auditor. 

Tiiis  policy  has  found  its  legitimate  issue  in  the  addition  of 
twenty-tive  millions  of  dolUrs  to  the  canal  debt  of  the  State,  and 
an  increase  in  the  State  lax  to  be  collected  tiiis  Fall  amonnting 
to  something  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent 

While  this  unparalleled  waste  of  the  public  money  has  been 
going  on,  the  rates  of  State,  County,  and  mnnicipal  taxation, 
under  the  regime  of  the  Republicans,  have  been  progressing  in 
pi'opoi'tionate  and  fearful  rapidity.  The  agricultaral  lands  in 
New  York  are  m<ffltly  divided  into  conveniently  sized  farme, 
cnltivated  by  actual  owners  and  their  immediate  families. 
Taxation  upon  personal  and  real  estate  is  intimately  felt  by  this 
class  of  independent,  but  not  wealthy,  husbandmen.  And  as  if 
designed  to  make  the  farmer  feel  and  resent  this  needless 
increase,  the  Republican  Legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
materially  decreases  the  relative  taxation  of  Railroad  corpora- 
tions, thereby  lightening  their  burdens  and  increasing  those  of 
the  agricnlturists. 
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But  the  responsibility  under  which  thia  party  in  New  York 
stands  arraigned,  is  neither  limited  to  its  extravagance  in  the 
squandering  of  Stat«  funds,  nor  to  its  impoeition  of  fresh  burdena 
on  the  productive  masses  of  the  people.  The  Republicana  have 
not  only  exacted  impost  after  impost ;  they  have  not  only  com- 
pelled a  suspension  of  public  works  by  exhausting  the  financial 
resources  of  government — ^but  they  nave  undertaken  to  carry 
out  and  to  justify  a  systematic  invasion  of  the  rights  of  onr 
monicipalities,  and  thereby  to  reverse  the  decentralizing  policy 
of  tlie  Constitution  of  1846. 

"With  reference  to  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  late  numbers  of  the  Keview,  in  which 
we  not  only  fully  discussed  the  inequity  of  the  Legislature  in 
passing  them,  but  also  the  nnjnst  and  illogical  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  which  gave  them  vitality  and  effect.  If  the 
interests  united  in  this  momentous  question  of  municipal  inde- 
pendence are  not  fully  appreciated  in  the  rural  districts,  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  can  be  overestimated  by  the  thirteen 
incorporated  cities  with  New  'York,  whose  inhabitants  number 
over  one  third  of  the  population  (3,166,118)  of  the  State.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  city  of  New  York  and  her  im- 
mediate neighbors  are  not  alone  interested  in  this  matter ;  for 
if  these  laws  are  to  be  extended,  and  this  policy  pursned,  every 
city  must  sooner  or  later  yield  her  rights  and  relinquish  her 
frMichises  to  the  central  power  of  the  State ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  continue  the  same  policy,  and  the  States,  too,  must  eventu- 
ally lay  their  sovereignty  at  the  feet  of  the  federal  power ;  and 
thus  right  after  right  will  disappear,  until  the  last  ray  of  free- 
dom shall  vanish  Irom  the  American  horizon,  like  the  morning 
dew  before  the  hot  blast  of  the  Simoom.  But  this  must  not  be. 
The  Democratic  party,  in  the  platform  laid  down  at  its  State 
convention  which  nominated  the  ticket  headed  by  Gideon  J. 
Tncker  for  Secretary  of  State,  has  boldly  taken  up  tlie  g^ge 
of  battle  against  the  short>coming8  of  the  Hepublicans,  The 
prospects  ol  success  are  clieering.  The  absurd  efforts  to  raise 
ontstde  issues  cannot  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  fact 
that  New  York  is  bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  depletions 
of  the  horde  of  vampyres  which  surround  the  State  treasury. 
At  this  terrible  crisis  m  financial  affairs,  the  people  remember 
that  it  is  to  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Empire  State  owes 
its  even  yet  nnimpeached  public  credit,  the  reforms  and  im- 
provements in  its  banking  system,  the  advancement  of  its  public 
wofks,  and  whatever  remains  of  the  freedom  of  its  municipali- 
ties.   AH  that  New  York  is,  and  all  tbat  she  baa  to  boast  of — 
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all  that  has  tended  to  enrich  her,  to  improve  her  resources,  and 
■to  develope  her  material  prosperity — she  owes  to  the  Demo- 
cracy. The  RepublicaiiB,  during  the  brief  career  of  their 
ascendency,  have  done  nothing  bnt  increase  popular  taxation, 
suspend  interna!  improvements,  and  invade  municipal  inde- 
pendence. 

The  popnlar  vote  in  the  State,  in  November,  1856,  was  as 
follows : 

Fremont  (Kepiiblican)  276,007. 

Buchanan  (Democrat)  195,878. 

Fillmore  {American)  124,604. 
The  plurality  of  Fremont  over  Buclianan  was  therefore  80,129, 
although  John  A.  King  (Eep.)  beat  Amasa  J.  Parker  (Dem.), 
for  Governor,  only  65,426.  Both  the  Anti-Democratic  parties 
have  been  steadily  losing,  day  after  day  and  month  after  month, 
since  the  close  of  the  polls  last  year.  The  Democracy  have 
been  gaining,  constantly  and  without  exception,  in  every  section 
of  the  State  and  countrv ;  and  if  the  omens  prove  true  which 
have  thns  far  attended  tiie  progress  of  the  Fall  elections,  the 
State  will  most  certainly  be  redeemed  from  the  hands  of  the 
opposition. 


THE    CATSKILLS. 

BT  JOEL  BENTOS. 


Am  of  the  Hudson,  vhou  bald  Bimuaita  iim 

Into  tiie  upper  lUier  of  the  skies. 

Cleaving  with  c«lm  content 

The  doudlcw  orjntal  of  the  firmament. 

How  mortal  thoiuht  expands 

Id  the  charmed  circle  thy  entraneement  fills ; 

Before  th  j  power  the  roogbeet  pasaon  ■tills 

To  qnietneea :  Mid  the  groia  forms  of  MsM 

Dwmdie  away  at  thy  ommpoteaaek 

I  look  upon  those  hoary  ]>eaki — •  cahn  Npcae 
Into  the  fibrae  of  my  b«ing  goes  ; 
Risiae  aboTc  the  bustling  dm  of  life, 
And  hnman  conflict,  and  the  itnboly  strife 
Of  man  \  the  tnrbnleat  thiobbings  cesa^ 
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Here  hoi  j  quiet  aits :  these  lofty  pftee, 
atretching  afar  along  the  ether  halle. 
With  majecty  etemal  are  enthroned  ; 
Bare  Natura's  temple  rears  her  maniye  walls— 
Beneath,  and  by  the  noble  Hudson  loned, 
Extend  the  meadowy  eourta  and  gnMy  aisles, 
But  theM,  lifted  into  the  blue  of  heaven, 
And  crowned  with  Deity's  perpetual  smiles, 
Complete  tJie  perfect  building,  aad  the  land 
Bejoicee  in  the  harmony — the  diapaBon  grand 
Struck  by  the  touch  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 

Titans  of  Earth  and  Heavenl  the  tread  of  old 

And  distant  ages  marks  your  rugged  sides, 

And  gaiing  here  with  wonder,  1  behold 

The  mossy  track  where  centuries  have  rolled. 

TbeM  towering  cliBe,  these  yawning  gulfs  and  chasms, 

lii«c  rocks  close-grouped,  immovable  by  man, 

Are  the  stem  chapters  of  a,  thrilling  t^e 

Enacted  in  the  ages  patt.     Of  war 

And  con&iot  fierce,  tone  d^perately  w'aged, 

^[tiese  hoary  sears  are  the  interpreters. 

Of  elemental  strife^  when  the  young  earth 

Came  leaping  from  the  plastic  hand  of  God. 

The  witnesses,  when  later  vengeance  rent 

Tie  world,  still  in  its  prime,  but  crushed  and  cursed 

For  its  eoormous  wickedoesa  and  sin& 

Upon  the  plain  I  stand,  and  upward  gaze, 
'  In  contemplation  wrapped.    The  astonished  ^e, 
Tireless,  spell-bound  and  fixed,  each  moment  fills 


With  new-felt  grandeurs  for  the  waiting  souL 
From  these  colossal  peoka,  Infinity, 
Robele*  and  boandfess,  and  witb  eyes  a-blatt^ 
Glancee  her  ftwfU  darU  athwart  the  earth, 
And  from  her  ancient  seat  the  Sun's  eniiring  rays 
Fall  down  in  mellow  showers.     Here  silently  distils 
The  bursting  wrath  of  mad  and  passionate  storms ; 
Here  the  deep  caTcmoas  Uinnder  hoarsely  rolla. 
And  the  red  lightning,  (brked  and  shivering  plays. 

Hail  1  frowning  monBreht.     Hail  I  enduring  ho^t^ 

Fonns  that  encompus  evariBitingneBB, 

Eldest  of  rao««,  the  first-bom  of  Mod, 

Baffled  for  ever,  the  old  greybewd,  lime, 

Here  pauses  in  his  devastating  flight,— 

For  these  dispute  his  univertal  sway, 

Uoek  hi*  pretensions,  scorn  his  titlad  right, 

Contrast  the  honor  <^  his  old  ranown. 

And  rear  thur  awfnl  fronts  in  atem,  defiant  power. 
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Oather  no  tho«k  from  Tim^t  T«««ding  irtke, 
Imporial  Gonqnerora  [  climbing  up  th«  akj. 

Defying  ail  the  pigmy  hoeta  IkIow, 
HsjeBtio  and  immeDW,  types  of  EtemitT, 
Inunortal  soTereigQB  of  trie  outstretched  land, 
Ab  nov  ther  are,  forevenaore  aball  rtaad, 
Sublime,  eoloual,  STcriMling,  grmnd. 


ELEMENTS  OF    POPULAH  STABHITr. 

The  future  ia  a  sealed  book,  emitting  no  rays  of  light  to 
brigliten  the  political  horizon.  We  are  left  to  judge  of  the 
natural  tendency  and  ultimate  destiny  of  American  institutions, 
only  by  the  signs  visible  around  us.  Here  and  there,  influ- 
ences are  developed,  omens  appear,  that  confirm  ua  in  the  hope 
which  we  entertain  of  the  permanence  of  onr  Hepublican 
government ;  while  the  wishes,  and  the  fervent  aspirations  of  a 
majority  of  the  popular  mind,  the  public  voice,  are  favorable  to 
the  consummation  of  those  profound  anticipations  of  American 
improvement  and  American  advancement  so  generally  sustained 
and  corroborated  by  tlie  present  condition  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. The  evidences  surrounding  as  render  it  necessary  for 
us  to  predicate  our  hopes  of  future  political  progress,  more  upon 
the  effects  inferable  from  the  past,  and  the  signs  of  the  present  trf 
our  country,  than  upon  any  adventitious  circumstances  which 
may  eventually  surround  ns.  The  comprehensiveness  of  onr 
theme,  the  present  characteristics  of  American  institutiona  and 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  American  Itepublic,  requires  that 
we  should  consider  the  questions  inseparable  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  in  all  their  bearings. 

Let  us  first  inquire,  what  constitutes  the  elements  of  our 
present  prosperity,  our  future  political  expansion,  and  govern- 
mental stability. 

The  great  principle  underlying  the  American  government 
is  the  reservation  of  the  sovereign  rights  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  those  powers  belonging  expres»y  to  them — to  the  miisses. 
Our  theory  is,  that  the  people  are  the  depositaries  of  pohtical 
power,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  conservators  and  representatives 
of  the  industrial  pursuits,  the  material  enterprises  ot  the  country. 
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They  are  the  parties  to  the  compact,  having  a  general  interest 
involved  in  tlie  proper  execution  and  pertbnnance  of  the  duties 
required  by  that  compact,  as  affecting  national  proeperi^  and 
political  advancement.  Inasmuch  ae  the  privilege  of  eelt-gov-  . 
emment,  the  right  to  exerciee  an  entire  and  nnreetricted  con- 
trol over  affairs  influencing  the  general  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment, is,  under  onr  constituted  p<3itical  theory,  aovereign  in  the 
people,  inseparable  from  tliem,  consequently  they  are  the  ones  to 
rectiij,  politically,  by  their  expression,  all  departures  from  our 
primitive  national  fatth,  and  to  summon  political  leaders  up  to 
a  due  cotisideration  of  their  responsibilities.  The  early  lessons 
of  democracy  have  always  been  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  the 
largest  amount  of  this  sovereignty  by  the  people  ;  the  delegation 
to  tliem  as  the  real  rulers  of  the  republic,  of  uie  greatest  amount 
of  power  consistent  with,  and  advantageous  to,  national  happi- 
ness. That  great  pillar  of  American  Democracy,  whose  name  is 
a  bright  light,  illuminating  with  its  rays  tlie  pages  of  American 
history  I  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  caiiy  pioneers  who  endeavor- 
ed to  instil  its  principle  in  the  mind  of  tae  nation,  aimed  to  enun- 
ciate aa  a  cardinal  principle  of  governmental  security,  the  estar 
blishment  of  a  popular  institution  for  the  regulation  of  hnmaa 
caprices,  whose  noblest  aim,  whose  highest  endeavor  should  be 
to  secure  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number."  And  how 
can  we  secure  to  the  people  those  beneficent  blessings  inseparable 
iroin  judicious  laws,  and  salutarr  regulations,  necessary  for  the 
stability  of  all  human  society,  unless  we'  teach  the  people  to  look 
to  their  own  political  advancement  and  salvation:  unless  we 
teach  them  to  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny  ?  How  can  the 
people  feel  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their  own  govern- 
mental concerns,  when  we  deprive  them  of  certain  power  to  act 
in  the  premises,  thus  relieving  them  of  that  responsibility  which 
should  oe  attached  to  every  citizen  who  feels  the  honor,  and  duly 
appreciates  his  inherent  rights  ?  The  principles  and  teachings  of 
Democratic  institutions  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  centralism 
or  to  the  transmission  of  power  from  the  hands  of  the  peopl& 
to  t^e  few  who  claim  to  represent  them,  thus  creating  and 
injudiciously  establishing  an  element  favorable  to  political 
destruction.  The  masses  are  responsible  for  the  continuance  m 
office  of  those  who  profess  to  serve  the  country,  yet  who  may 
more  truly  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  schemes 
for  personal  aggrandizement;  and  if  they  surrender  their 
sovereignty  so  far,  as  to  be  incapable  of  regulating  their  political 
concerns,  then  the  freedom  of  American  institutions  is  laid  low. 
The  public  mind_  will  then  find  itself  living  under  that  pecn- 
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liar  form  of  government,  which  degrades  and  reduces  to  vassal- 
age the  human  mind.  They  will  find  themselves  inpoeeeeeion 
of  what  is  but  a  mockery  for  constitutional  liberty.  Tlie  Bolemn 
music  of  onr  death-dime  as  a  nation,  as  an  enterprising  and 
prosperous  empire,  will  he  heard  throughout  our  national 
doniain.  Depnve  the  people  of  one  iot  or  tittle  of  their 
present  power  by  the  principle  of  universal  political  consolidation, 
and  you  rivet  here  a  despotism,  comparahle  to  those  that  exist 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Old  World — upon  the  sunny  slopes  of 
honored  yet  impoveriehed  Italy — 'neath  the  snow-gemmed  top 
of  the  Alps — under  the  frown  of  Austriaii'  dungeons,  or  the  gaze 
of  French  Bastiles, 

The  power  in  the  people  to  control  their  internal  affairs,  to 
choose  their  own  politicnl  leaders,  to  reform  directly  all  public 
abuses,  and  to  delegate  to  those  placed  in  authority,  such  power 
only  as  cannot  be  exercised  bv  themselves — this  ia  a  prominent 
element,  the  foundation  of  atl  our  past,  as  well  as  of  all  our 
futnre  national  grandeur. 

So  also  is  education  of  the  people  in  a  proper  knowledge  and 
judicious  exercise  of  this  sovereignty.  To  comprehend  the  philo- 
sophy, the  intricate  practical  operations  and  complex  workings 
of  our  political  system,  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  American 
citizen.  If  the  masses  can  sufficiently  iinderstand  uie  rights  of 
the  federal  government — of  states  and  of  individuals ;  and  can 
divine  the  nllimate  effects  upon  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tlie 
country,  of  certain  political  measures  and  principles — if  they 
are  inatnicted  in  the  complicated  machinery  connected  with  all 
institutions  of  human  government,  the  Kepuhlic  is  safe,  from 
any  civil  wars  that  mi^t  be  instituted  by  parties,  growing  oat 
of  nereditary  distinctions,  sectional  jealousies,  or  existing  formi- 
dable aggressions.  The  great  doctrine  is,  that  the  office  of  the 
people,  the  relations  of  society  to  government,  sliould  be  pro- 
perly considered  and  duly  appreciated.  If  a  nation  enjoying 
the  educational  advantages  that  our  own  does,  rightly  estimatea 
the  true  value  of  tlie  institution  of  government,  knows  its  secret 
of  success,  or  the  elements  calculated  to  foster  and  to  enoonrage 
its  degeneracy — if  they  are  acquainted  with  all  those  realities 
existing  within  its  borders,  which  will  cause  its  prosperity,  its 
renown,  its  grandeur  to  be  developed  and  augmented,  and  its 
whole  interests  to  he  carried  onward  to  success&l  and  irresisti- 
ble triumph — that  race,  that  ndtion  understands  its  position,  and 
its  duties  to  the  age,  and  to  the  political  principles  that  influ- 
ence that  age.  ^^ch  a  nation  its  capacities,  its  efficacy  for 
the  attainment  of  great  ends,  and  the  elements  of  its  stability, 
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and  that  tnomcnt  jou  implant  within  it  the  priDciples  of  en- 
larged national  life,  and  sublime  national  glory. 

Thie  ia  what  we  mean,  when  we  speak  of  the  education  of 
the  American  maesea.  It  is  not  their  indoctrination  alone,  in 
the  Enelish  branchee,  or  the  minute  lessons  or  generalities  of 
clasBical  education,  but  it  is  more,  it  is  their  instruction  in  the 
science  of  government,  ih&  noblest  part  of  a  citizen's  educa- 
,  tiou,  "We  implant  among  the  masses  a  proper  conception  of 
their  political  duties  because  they  are  the  sources  ot  power, 
they  constitate  the  elements  of  onr  permanence,  socially  and 
govemmentally.  Remove  this  principle,  and  you  leave  notliing 
but  the  wreck  of  a  once  fair  form.  Turn  the  stream  of  intelli- 
gence which  waters  our  country  from  its  channel,  and  you  will 
tnen  degenerate  into  as  dark  and  benighted  a  state  as  tliat  of 
Kussia  or  China. 

The  regard  of  the  people  for  the  American  Constitution,  is  an 
impregnable  bulwark  ot  national  security.  That  Constitution 
is  in  reruTn  naiurd  the  great  light  of  our  ship  of  state,  gnidine 
and  directing  the  people  to  a  just  conservation  of  their  politicffl 
privileges ;  and  by  a  fair  and  equal  construction  of  its  provisionB.. 
we  can  secure  to  the  country  at  large,  a  full  enjoyment  of  all 
those  rights  that  belong  exclusively  to  an  independent  nation. 

The  Conatitution  is  simply  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
representatives  of  the  several  colonies  in  order  to  better  pro- 
mote national  development  and  pohtical  improvement.  Yet  in 
subscribing  to  that  instrument  its  framers,  representing  what 
now  constitutes  the  different  states,  subscribed  not  to  the  mere 
form  alone,  bat  to  that  magnanimous  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
they  hoped  would  pervade  the  people  throughout  all  coming 
time,  sustaining,  ana  thus  rendering  its  glory  inextinguishable. 
In  expounding  that  instmment,  they  desired  that  its  provisions 
should  be  judged  through  a  liberal  medium  and  in  a  compre- 
hensive spirit,  BO  as  to  "  promote  the  general  welfare."  for 
this  reason,  no  evidences  of  that  despicable  spirit  of  sectional- 
ism which  hqs  been,  and  is,  bo  rampant  in  the  country  can  be 
discerned.  No  imaginary  lines,  no  geographical  discrimina- 
tions were  interpolated  therein ;  neimer  was  there  anything 
inserted  that  could  be  construed  into  an  endorsement  of  other 
than  national  principles.  The  men  of  that  day  looked  beyond  - 
their  native  States,  and  with  a  compromising  spirit  resolved  to 
create  and  endow  an  empire  here,  snblimer  by  iw  tlian  that  de- 
lineated by  Plato  in  his  Timceus,  greater  by  far  than  Campa- 
nella's  dream  of  the  City  of  the  Sun — a  noble  specimen  of  an 
advancing  and  munificent  commonwealth.     Like  tlie  flowos  of 
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s  hues  painted  by  nature's  hands,  woren  into  a  beautlfal 

wreath,  was  me  operahon,  the  effect  of  our  ConBtitution.  The 
various  discordant  interestB  of  the  different  eectiona  of  our 
country  were  united  into  a  body  politic.  Then  the  great  heart 
of  the  confederacy  beat  with  fife,  was  warm  with  animation. 
Tiie  spirit  of  liberty  became  the  spirit  of  tlie  American  Union, 
and  the  arteries,  the  pulse  of  the  confederacy,  became  couscious 
of  its  existence.  The  Republic  stood  forth  to  the  world  a£  an 
independent  sovereignty,  a  fixed  and  indisputable  fact;  and 
from  that  period,  despite  the  denunciations  of  factions,  it  iiaa 
continued  to  move  on  in  hannonious  order.  This  i8  the  great 
arcanum  of  our  political  and  material  success,  the  love  enter- 
tained by  the  masses  for  the  Constitution. 

In  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  republican  government,  parties 
become  necessary:  diversified  views  and  opinions  of  public 
policy  are  constantly  rising,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tliese 
concentration  and  effect  party  organization  and  discipline  seem 
to  be  requisite.  They  are,  however,  temporary,  or  at  least  the 
issues  upon  which  they  are  predicated  are  generally  temporary, 
to  be  adjudicated  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
or  alienating  the  affectionB  of  the  people. 

Our  Union  is  divided  into  innumerable  parts,  yet  regulated 
by  one  common  law ;  recognising  a  common  government.  There 
are  a  variety  of  interests  to  be  consulted,  each  state  possessing 
the  same  privileges  and  enjoyments.  Under  such  a  form  of 
political  organism,  there  must  necessarily  exist  different  domes- 
tic customs ;  various  forms  of  human  society,  each  mutually 
dependent  upon  the  otlier.  Now,  in  forming  parties,  we  should 
found  their  actions  and  professions  upon  such  a  basis  as  will 
enable  tliem  to  grasp  and  to  comprehend  these  elements.  Even 
if  we  differ,  ana  justly  too,  upon  the  equality  and  justice  of  those 
systems,  it  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  our  government,  oar 
constitution  should  bo  perverted,  and  made  the  engine  to  crush 
out  the  social  and  pohtical  existence  of  a  part  of  the  confede- 
racy, "When  we  look  upon  the  Southern  btates  as  joint  heira 
and  participators  in  our  common  legacy,  we  instinctively  feel 
that  great  injustice  is  done  them  by  some  of  the  ^Northern  States 
which  are  engaged  in  a  violent  crusade  against  them. 

Speaking  of  the  duties  of  young  men  to  the  country,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  this  sectionaTparty  recently  said,  "  If  he 
<]eclsre8  for  the  Union,  let  him  say  whether  he  means  a  Union 
for  freedom  or  for  slavery." 

In  reply  to  this  we  should  say,  we  want  just  such  a  Union  as 
was  coi^erred  upon  qb  by  oar  ancestors  in  framing  the  Conati- 
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tation.  A  Union  in  spirit  and  in  action  of  the  wide-spread  iate- 
reets,  morally,  politically,  and  industrially,  of  the  whole  countiy ; 
not  a  Union  for  the  propagation  of  the  institution  of  human  ser- 
vitude, or  for  the  encouragement  of  a  Bpiiit  of  sectionalism. 

Parties,  to  be  permanent,  must  look  beyond  local  diseensioos, 
and  aepiring  to  a  perfect  national  accordance,  strike  a  chord  that 
shall  echo  in  all  future  time  the  gladsome  note  of  unfaltering 
attachment  and  deep  devotion  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  substance  ot  the  Union. 

Let  08  extend  to  every  section  of  our  country  a  fair  share  in 
national  representation,  and  thus  give  to  her  the  title  of  a  E©- 
public ;  not  a  name  synonymous  with  discord,  presenting  the 
picture  of  tactions  divided  against  each  other,  but  the  happy 
spectacle  of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  united  nation,  proceeding 
onward  to  the  attainment  of  superior  political  grandeur  and 


BENTON'S  CONGRESSIONAL  DEBATES.* 


The  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  political  writers  of  this  country, 
are  under  obligations  to  Ex-Senator  Benton  for  an  invalnabl» 
work,  the  "Abridgment  of  the  Congressional  Debates."  The 
fall  Debates  of  Congress  are  too  voluminous  and  expensive  even 
for  the  larger  kind  of  private  libraries.  The  present  volumes 
are  within  the  means  ot  all  professional  men  and  every  library. 
They  will  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quali^  of  political  writings  in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
By  the  extended  use  of  this  Abridgment,  which  will  embrace 
the  entire  political  sentiment  and  argument  of  the  Bepublic 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  year  1856, — contro- 
versy will  be  quieted  or  terminated  on  the  grand  points  of  na- 
tional polity,  and  a  feeling  of  securi^  and  permanence  difinsed 
throogn  the  entire  nation.    This  effect  mtut  be  gradual,  bnt  it 

■  Abridgmeat  (tf  the  D«b«tiM  of  Cooktm*  from  ITSS  to  18S4.  From  Oslwand 
Seaton'*  AhiuIb  of  Congren,  from  their  Rcgiiter  of  Debates,  Bad  &«m  the  <dB«)al 
reportad  debato^  by  John  C  Kivee.  By  the  author  of  "Thir^  Teara'  View," 
Tdt.  1,  a,  8,  and  4,  Urge  Svo.    Appleton  A  Co.,  "Sw  York,  18fi7. 
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IB  inevitable.  Political  writers  wlio  are  ignorant,  who  Lave  not 
read,  or  have  no  accesa  to  the  debates,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing.  Ignorant  originality  and  factitious  novelty,  the  folly 
and  the  bane  of  modem  republicaniam,  will  gradually  eubside 
to  the  level  proper  to  their  aemerite.  It  will  not  be  popular  to 
agitate  exploded  doctrines,  which  the  ablest  iut^llecta  of  bygone 
timee  have  vainly  exhausted  themselves  in  defending. 

To  prove  beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  tlie  inestimable  value  of 
these  volumes  to  citizens  or  professional  persons,  interested  in 
national  poUtics,  we  turn  to  the  index  of  the  work,  and  take 
at  hazard  the  words  "Delegates  from  the  Territories."  The 
index  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  volumes ;  jt  is  itaelf  a 
digest  of  Congressional  opinions. 

Under  this  head,  we  learn  by  simply  reading  the  indexes, 
that  the  theory  and  practice  of  Territorial  representation  was 
nearly  estabhslicd  iu  its  present  form  by  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Third  Congress.  The  judicial  analysis  of  a  debate  which  extends 
only  from  page  528  to  531  inclusive,  gives  no  lees  than  fifteen 
Congressional  opinions  on  the  subject  of  territorial  representa- 
tion alone,  in  its  various  relations  to  the  House,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Constitution.  This  debate  very  nearly  esliausts  the  sub- 
ject It  is  only  the  patieut  and  laborious  investigator,  who  has 
oeen  compelled  to  waste  months  and  years  of  his  life  in  the 
often  fruitless  labor  of  hunting  up  facta  and  opinioos  in  the  chaos 
of  unindexed  matter,  who  can  appreciate  to  their  fiill  extent 
the  importance  of  the  labor  which  the  venerable  and  respect- 
able statesman  and  compiler  has  imposed  upon  himself  in  the 
preparation  of  tljese  volumes  for  general  use. 

bi  selecting  the  solid  material  of  debate  from  the  masses  of  ir- 
relevant and  OBeleee  matter  which  rendered  it  effectually  inaccea- 
gible,  the  compiler  has  shown  as  much  selective,  as  in  the  indi- 
cation he  has  manifeBted  analytic  patience  and  conscientiousness. 
Nopartof  this  labor  could  have  appeared  to  .him  eitlier  amusing. 
or  attended  with  eclat  The  person  who  impoees  tasks  of  this 
nature  upon  himself,  most  have  nerves  of  iron,  an  unchanging 
will,  ana  untiring  patience.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  ex-Senat«H-  will  have  built  a  monument  to  his  own  fame, 
in  this  w<»'k,  which  will  ontlast  the  monmnents,  and  perhaps 
the  entire  lit«ratare  of  the  present  age.  The  debates  of  the 
American  Congress  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 

Cr  1&18,  are  the  most  valuable  bodv  of  political  essays,  phi- 
pby,  and  opinions,  ever  produced  by  the  human  intellect 
Ex-Senator  Benton  was  for  thirty  years  a  participaut  and  a 
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large  contributor  to  the  matter  and  argnment  of  these  records 
of  political  intellection.  His  name  in  fature  centuries  will  be 
associated  ^th  that  of  Madison,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that 
the  recorder  of  these  importfmt  consultations  was  himself  not 
least  among  the  consulters. 

Col.  Benton  was  the  first  among  our  statesmen  who  gave 
prominence  and  popalarity  to  the  plan  of  snbstitntiiig  a  specie 
currency  for  the  paper  or  "  promise  to  pay  "  system  of  circula- 
tion. The  mention  of  his  name,  at  a  period  like  the  present, 
when  bankruptcy  liae  become  almost  universal,  and  by  its 
necessity  has  even  ceased  to  be  a  fault  or  a  reproach,  recalls 
forcibly  to  mind  the  ridicnle  which  followed  his  announcement 
of  some  of  the  most  important  and  now  recognised  principles 
of  political  economy.  Senator  Benton  wished  to  see  "  gold  flow- 
ing "  over  the  country  in  a  perpetual  stream ;  ho  has  lived  to  see 
his  desires  fulfilled  in  part.  The  discovery  of  California  ac- 
compliEhed  mwe  than  he  anticipated ;  but  he  did  not  foresee 
the  abuse  and  waste  of  the  inestimable  benefits  brought  to  our 
nation  by  the  annexation  of  the  Pacific  territorieH.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  or  to  any  man  possible,  that  the  addition  of  forty 
millions  annually  to  tlie  specie  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
allowed  only  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  inverted  pyramid  of 

Saper  credit,  so  that  the  frothy  mischief  might  expand  itself  in 
le  exact  ratio  of  the  increased  width  of  its  foundation. 
The  compiler,  the  debater,  himself  a  laborer  of  the  highest 
order,  vast  and  indefatigable,  always  aiming  at  public  Mid  pri- 
vate utility,  wished  to  see  the  principles  ot  utility  and  reality 
incorporated  with  the  political  creed  of  democracy.  He  recog- 
nised the  industrial  spirit  of  our  people  and  government;  his 
theory  was,  that  the  laborer  should  be  paid,  not'in  paper  hopes 
and  vain  exaggerated  promises,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
"  currency,"  but  in  real  values  unchangeable  and  exchangeable. 
These  was  merit  of  all  kinds  in  the  idea.  It  was  philanthropic, 
philosophical,  practical  with  the  few  wise,  and  even  with  the 
unthinking  manj'.  Men  who  build  up  vast  and  permanent  for- 
tunes, base  all  their  operations  upon  money  and  land.  Col. 
Benton  wished  the  people  as  a  nation  to  do  the  same. 

Opposition  to  paper  credits,  as  a  basis  of  trade  and  buBiness, 
and  the  extension  and  opening  of  the  national  territory  have 
been  for  the  last  forty  years  the  guiding  principles  of  democratic 
policy.  For  a  proof  of  this  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  compila- 
tion before  us.  The  knowledge  of  these  principles  is  popular 
and  universal.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  them,  not  to  defend 
them. 
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The  party  of  which  the  venerable  ex-Senator  has  been  bo  long 
a  leading  member  and  representative,  Have  never  at  any  time 
advocated  the  entire  abolition  of  credit,  or  the  disuse  of  a  paper 
representation  of  debt.  Tlie  democratic  doctrine,  ae  it  was  for- 
merly supported  by  Jefferson,  Van  Euren,  Benton,  and  men  of 
their  class  and  age,  was  not  eocialiatic ;  it  did  not  denounce  all 
credit  as  a  cui-se  and  all  interest  as  a  crime.  We  do  not  £nd 
the  extravagant  and  subversive  theories  of  the  French  econo- 
mists or  their  BuccesBors,  the  Jacobins  and  Socialists,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Debates  of  Congress.  We  find  these  sentiments  ori- 
ginating with  practical  men,  acquainted  with  the  use  and  value 
of  money  and  the  right  economy  of  its  management. 

The  author  of  the  Abridgment  is  now  seventy-two  vears  of 
age.  Hie  laboi-a  in  the  compilation  of  the  work  brought  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  fram  which  he  is  at  this  moment  recovering. 
He  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  fifth  volume  when 
this  misfortune,  the  result  of  arduous  labor,  overtook  liim.  Mr. 
Benton  has  been  always  a  man  of  temperate  and  laborious 
habits ;  as  editor,  debater,  author,  his  name  has  been  conspicu- 
ous in  democratic  annals  for  a  longer  entire  period  than  that  of 
any  living  statesman.  No  doubt,  like  all  men  of  large  experi- 
ence, he  has  seen  fit  to  modify  his  views.  Many  things  true  and 
E roper  to  be  said  forty  years  ago,  would  be  simply  idle  and  use- 
■m  at  the  present  time. 

Afl  early  as  1813,  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume  of  CtJ.  Ben- 
ton's Abridgment  of  the  Debates,  statesmen  and  debaters  had 
discovered  and  expressed  the  laws  that  regulate  commerce  in  a 
neweountry.  We  have  no  room  for  quotations.  Our  readers 
will  perhaps  do  us  the  favor  to  take  wlmt  we  say  on  trust.  By 
looking  over  tiie  debates  they  will  find  that  it  is  difficult,  pei^ 
haps  impossible,  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject  of  com- 
merce ;  the  subject  of  paper  currency  is  different.  The  annual 
addition  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  raillions  of  gold  to  the  world's 
currency,  was  never  at  any  time  anticipated  by  American  or 
other  statesmen.  They  could  not  foresee  that ;  and  there  is  no 
A  priori  science  of  political  economy.  We  must  have  the  facts 
before  we  can  reason  upon  them. 

The  venerable  compiler  of  the  Debates  did  not  anticipate, 
when  he  desci'ibed  in  glowing  language  the  benefits  that  would 
result  from  a  large  influx  of  gold — tliat  almost  the  whole  of  this 
gold  would,  at  a  certain  period,  sink  out  of  sight,  disappear 
Ske  a  river  in  the  sands  oi  a  desert. 

Although  the  Bentonian  theory  of  making  solid  gold  the  only 
basis  of  commerce,  is  sustained  by  the  experience  of  the  nation 
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a»  a  theory,  great  difficaltiee  are  constantlj  placed  io  the  vaj 
of  its  practice. 

In  aeekine  for  the  laws  or  first  principles  that  regulate  com- 
merce we  diecover,  first,  that  the  pOBSeesion  of  goods  does  not 
always  enable  us  to  enjoy  them.  The  owner  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop  or  a  steamship,  may  not  be  benefited  by  the  mere  fact  of 
ownership.  Ho  must  have  the  means  to  put  his  ship  or  his  fire 
and  his  tellowe  in  operation.  He  must  borrow  these  means ; 
and  in  watching  his  procedure  we  discover  another  fundamen- 
tal law,  namely  that  ae  subEtance  or  ownership  ie  the  first  ele- 
ment of  industry  or  bu^ness,  time  is  the  second  element  and  of 
equal  importance  with  the  firet ;  and  time  is  credit. 

Nature  conducte  her  business  upon  a  credit  system  of  her 
own.  The  trees  and  the  grain  borrow  their  substance  from  the 
husbaudman.  He  lends  Uiem  manure  and  labor,  and  expends 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  on  them,  hoping  tiiat  said  trees 
and  grain  will  in  good  time  pay  him  in  wood  or  flour.  Some- 
times they  do  not  do  this.  Orchards  stop  payment,  wheat  fails, 
potatoes  are  protested  in  the  market  They  are  blameless.  It 
was  a  law  of  nature. ' 

Men  partake  somewhat  of  this  imperfection.  Like  wheat  and 
potatoes  they  fail  in  their  productive  power,  and  this  we  call  a 
"  crisis"  in  monetary  affairs. 

There  ia  a  wonderful  analogy  between  the  fertilizing  waters 
of  rain  and  rivers,  and  that  gold  which  the  venerable  ex-Sena- 
tor desired  to  see  "  flowing"  over  all  the  land.  Water,  like  gold, 
is  the  mere  "  medium,"  or  representative  of  nature's  productive 
industry.  It  opens  and  sets  in  motion  the  materials  and  food 
of  plants  and  of  all  living  tilings,  and  puts  in  motion  and  bears 
with  it  and  distributes  equally  to  all  the  treasures  of  the  clouds 
and  the  soil. 

There  may  be  an  excess  of  this  valuable  and  fertilizing  me- 
dium. We  have  seen,  in  California,  how  too  much  gold,  like  a 
deluge  of  water,  may  devastate  and  min.  Over  the  whole  con- 
tinent this  flood  of  specie  lias  caused  an  enormous  and  unpro- 
iStable  leafage  of  speculation,  which  for  the  most  part  has 
borne  no  fruit.  We  are  starving  on  the  promises  oi  plenty. 
For  every  dollar  of  the  much  desired  "  medium,"  the  only 
solid  and  effectual  representative  of  ralue,  we  liave  three  or 
four  of  credit.  The  farmer  has  given  too  much  credit  to  liia 
crops,  the  manufacturer  to  his  mill,  the  merchant  to  the  dealer, 
the  broker  to  all. 

Wliere  too  much  credit  is  given,  too  many  representatives 
of  value  in  the  shape  of  written  promises  will  nave  to  be  issued. 
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Over  tradinc  is  an  affair  of  the  mind  and  intelligence,  and  not 
of  mere  hanking  or  exchange.  The  vast  quantity  of  worthless 
or  depreciated  paper  afloat  in  tho  community,  ropreBenfs  so 
much  sanguine  hope  and  foolish  anticipation.  Our  folly  and 
ignorance  run  themselves  into  bank  bills  and  come  back  to  ns 
in  protested  notes.  All  that  is  considered  by  the  mind  Ib  exe- 
cuted by  the  body,  and  so  hy  and  hy  becomes  vieihle,  and  we 
feel  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  country  to  check- or  suppress  the 
speculative  mania  that  seizes  upon  all  persons  alike,  at  the  close 
of  prosperous  commercial  or  industrial  periods.  An  individual 
who  wislies  to  continue  rich,  niiist  always  consider  himself 
poor.  Individuals,  here  and  there,  may  have  the  sagacity  and 
strengtli  to  do  this.  Communities  are  not  likely  to.  With  the 
advance  of  art,  education,  and  morality,  a  larger  number  of 

gireons  become  prudent  and  exercise  a  greater  self-controL 
Id  and  established  commimities  acquirebabitsof  sagacity  and 
foresight.  Young  communities  have  not  acquired  these  habits. 
They  may  calculate  too  largely  and  boldly  upon  their  ability 
to  meet  liability  imprudently  incurred  througn  the  baneful  in- 
dncementa  of  unsound  banking  facilities,  when  they  are  sud- 
denly checked  in  their  career  of  speculation  ;■  tho  fertilizing 
watei-s  of  commerce,  tho  beautiful  and  truth-telling  gold,  has 
withdrawn  itself  from  an  atmosphere  of  false  values,  where  its 
honest  presence  was  no  longer  needed. 

G'lld  follows  substance;  it  is  a  product  of  painful  labor, 
which  gave  its  real  value,  and  conscqnently  it  refuses  to  repre- 
sent anything  that  is  not  real.  It  is  some  merit  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  money.  We  do  not  intend  a  paradox  in  saying  that  as 
a  nation  we  are  not  sufficiently  avaricious.  We  allow  gold  and 
silver  to  sbp  too  easily  through  our  lingers.  A  man  who  has 
ten  dollare  iu  coin  in  hie  pocket,  has  the  certainty  of  existence 
for  a  month,  if  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  very  close  and 
sparing ;  but  if  instead  of  coin'  he  has  oidy  bank  bills,  he  may 
dio  of  starvation  in  a  week.  We  say  it  again,  the  Amoricaa 
people,  as  a  nation,  are  not  sufficiently  foud  of  gold;  if  they 
were,  they  would  not  have  exchanged  tho  millions  of  the  Cah- 
fomia  mines  for  their  present  list  ot  millions  of  paper  hopes. 

We  are  a  sanguine,  an  imaginative  people.  We  attach  too 
much  importance  to  hopes,  theories,  catchwords,  and  the  out- 
cry of  tlie  moment. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  advocates  of  the 
grand  idea  which  Democracy  has  made  a  part  of  its  system — 
ue  idea  of  a  specie  basis  for  all  busincse  transactionB  in  the 
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commnnity — Col.  Benton,  in  his  old  ago,  is  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  the  present  bankrupt  generation,  Torhinately  for  him  he  is 
not  a  presidentia!  candidate.  It  is  possible  to  speak  of  liis 
merits  without  incurring  suspicion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  valuable  life  and  health  -will  be 
preserved,  and  tnat  the  compilation  of  his  work  may  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  day. 

In  commending  such  an  important  work  as  the  Abridgment 
to  public  attention,  it  is  customary  and  proper  to  speak  also  of 
its  pnhlishers.  The  Messrs.  Appleton  occupy  at  present  a 
leadmg  position  among  the  pablishing  lionses  of  this  country. 
Tlieir  immense  business  hfta  not  been  stopped  by  tlie  monetary 
crisis;  and  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  tney  intend  to  continue 
all  their  great  pnbhcationa,  including  the  Cyclopiedia  and  the 
Abridgment,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  times. 


CHARITY  AND  MISERY. 


The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  indisputably  a 
literal  and  a  charitable  people.  As  it  was  once  said  of  a 
certain  individual  ivhoee  generosity,  charity,  and  philanthropy 
in  every  sense  equalled  his  means,  that  his  hands  were  for  ever 
in  his  pockets  for  the  bcnetit  of  othei-s,  so  likewbe  may  it  be 
said  of  our  citizens — our  tax-payers  at  least — that  their  hands 
are  continually  in  their  pockets  tor  the  benefit  of  those  of  their 
fellow-beings  who,  from  one  cause  and  another,  are  altogether 
unable  to  take  care  of,  or  properly  sustain  themselves ;  that, 
indeed,  they  are  never  weary  witii  well  doing.  We  say  this 
with  pride,  not  boastfully,  but  in  all  sincerity,  "We  say  it, 
moreover,  because  the  facts  in  the  case  seem  both  to  warrant 
and  justify  us  in  saying  it.  "We  say  it,  indeed,  because  while 
our  light  Dums,  we  would  not  hide  it  under  a  bushel ;  because, 
in  short,  so  long  as  our  light  does  thus  bum,  we  wonld  reflect 
its  cheerful  rays  far  into  the  remotest  strongholds  of  sceptical 
darkness,  uproot  ignorance,  and  remove  prejudice.  We  ^peak 
now  of  collective,  not  individual  charity ;  of  our  State  and  oar 
citizens,  not  of  isolated  individuals.    Wo  speak,  indeed,  of 
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■wliat,  as  a  state, — as  a  people — New  York  liae  already  done ; 
nay,  is  at  present  still  doing,  in  the  way  of  charity,  towards 
aeeistiiig  and  helping  those  (not  alone  of  her  native  population, 
bit  also  of  her  foreign  residents — and  the  propoition  of  the 
latter,  as  iivill  ultimately  be  shown ,  is  far  greater  than  the 
former)  no  longer  able  to  help  themselves. 

Tliis  is  what  we  assert ;  but  mere  assertion  of  course  amountB 
to  very  little.  Hence  we  propose  to  strengthen  our  assertion 
by  facts;  facts,  we  presume,  altogether  irrefutable;  and  in 
order  to  produce  these  facts  wth  sometliing  of  confidence,  we 
shall  resort  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors  of 
tlie  Alms-house,  Kew  York,  for  the  year  1856, 

An  old  maxim  teaches,  that  one  half  the  world  knows  not 
how  the  other  lialf  lives.  A  truer  or  more  pertinent  maxim  it 
would  be  difficult  to  cite. 

But,  although  true  tliat  one  half  the  world  actually  does  not 
know  how  the  other  lialf  lives,  yet  such  ignorance  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  more  to  mdiWduaf  indifference  than  to 
any  lack  of  facilities  for  acquiring  necessaiy  information.  The 
Report  in  question  is  welt  calculated  to  enlighten  many  of 
our  citizens — even  those  best  informed  on  many  other  subjects 
— with  respect  to  matters  hitherto — inadvertently  perhaps — 
almost  wholly  overlooked ;  or  at  least  only  partially  if  at  all 
considered. 

In  the  Introductory  Report  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Common  Council,  the  Governors  of  the  Alms-house  flay : — 

"  That  they  hare  fulfilled  the  dntiee  deTolved  upon  tbem,  will>  a  fnll  know- 
ledge  of  tfaeir  rcgponsibUities  under  the  oath  required  by  the  law  oi^aidDg  IIm 
DepArtrnent,  Bud  ia  coaformity  with  the  reqairements  of  lliat  oath  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of -Xew  York. 

"  The  important  tntereets  in  their  charge  have  been  regarded  by  the  GoTemon 
with  deep  eolicitude  ;  and  they  have  endeavored  to  exercise  the  powen  veat«d  in 
them  7itD  faithfulness,  propriety  and  economy. 

"  At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  seetua  intensely  exercised  in  reference  to  the 
City  expenditures,  the  Board  of  Gorernora  are  happy  to  present  an  Biuouiit  of 
publiu  service,  embraeins  seven  years  and  nine  months  vrhich  tJiey  believe  will 
stand  the  minuleet  eiarnmation  aud  exhibit  the  acts,  occurreuces  and  adminislm- 
tion  of  the  Alms-bousa  DeputtmeuL 

"The  reports  of  the  Wardens,  Suj>erint«ndents,  Physicians  and  others,  will 
give  the  detail  of  the  workiugs  of  their  respective  Departments,  and  Inform  those 
who  seeli  statjaticel  inforoiation  on  poinU  of  interest  as  to  numbers,  character. 
ages  and  diseosee,  as  well  as  the  labor  performed,  and  Uie  returns  made  for  the 

"  Tlie  expenditure  of  so  large  a  suni  of  money  as  that  which  makes  up  the  total 
of  this  Department,  for  objects  so  various  and  so  necessary  as  those  placed  imder 
the  chaise  of  the  Qovernore  of  the  Alms-house,  cannot  be  coosidered  as  of  slight 
jmjiortaDce,  and  when  such  an  expenditure  has  been  made  with  fidelity,  which 
invites  rigid  examinatioa  while  it  acknowledges  all  responsibility,  there  seeou  to 
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b«  no  itNtoh  of  propriety  ia  olaiming  lli«  oredit  dne  to  k  fkithfiil  perfbrmsDOe  of 
pnblic  dot  J. 

"  Erery  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  a  faitbta)  retorc  of  all  Mrvicee  rendered 
hy  the  employeea  of  the  DepartmMit ;  conaiderable  advaccee  hare  been  made  to 
t£e  salariet  of  the  Wardena,  and  additional  appropriations  to  ether  ofSceri,  with  • 
a  Tiev  of  encoaraging  an  efficient  discharge  of  duty,  as  veil  as  an  adequate 
remoneration  for  watehfalness  and  care,  and  it  ii  beHeved  that  the  benefii^iatie* 
properly  appreciated  the  liberality  of  the  Board,  and  have  tried  and  will  eon- 
timie  to  make  every  effort  to  eecure  a  continuance  of  its  favor. 

"  The  Board  is  content  to  leave  the  result  of  their  labors  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  citizens,  who  will  regard  with  justice  the  work  tliey  have 
performed,  and  tlie  only  reward  which  a  Oovernor  of  the  Alma-houBe  can  receive 
6a  a  Governor,  is  that,  which  integrity,  fidelity  and  an  approving  conscience  can 
Kive,  and  it  is  upon  the  rendering  of  an  honorable  and  gratuitouB  service,  that 
Uiey  Uy  alaim  to  the  respect,  at  least,  of  their  felloW'citizeOH  who  have  called 
them  to  honorable  service. 

"High  personal,  as  well  as  public  duty  demands  of  this  Department  a  fnll 
development  of  its  entire  government.  There  should  not  bc^  and  there  is  not, 
within  knowledge  of  the  Board,  a  motive  or  an  action,  an  expenditure  or  a 
retrenchment  that  is  purnoacly  hidden  or  obscured,  and  until  a  change  is  wrought 
ID  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  the  negligenoe  of  its  interests  by  the  people 
themselves,  there  will  be  no  blot  upon  its  records. 

"  While  this  conclnsion  ia  arrived  at,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we  claim 
to  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  Alma-house  government:  far  be  it  from  the 
Board  to  make  so  extravagant  a  Htatement  to  their  fellow-citizens.  There  is  a 
hope  and  beiief|  however,  that  pn^ess  is  making  toward  a  relief  in  the  expendi- 
ture through  guards,  economies,  and  receipts  for  Tabor.  White  there  is  no  faUing 
off  in  the  proper  punishment  of  offenders,  the  guidance  of  the  young  and  the 
protection  of  the  unfortunate,  there  exists  nowhere  a  want  of  provision  for  th« 
apiritiial,  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  the  thousands  that  come  into  our 

'There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the  Hospital  Departments  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  rapidly  advancing  on  a  plan  worthy  the  charaater  of  the  charity  it 
Tepresantf.  The  new  Small  Pox  Hospital  has  been  dedicated  to  its  legitimate 
object,  and  bean  upon  its  front  the  hopes  of  its  projector*.  Other  building* 
bave  been  erected,  and  alterations  and  improvements  of  considerable  importance 
made  throughout  (he  institutions,  on  the  islands  as  well  as  within  the  city,  the 
detail  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Wardens  and  others  conneoted 
-with  them. 

"  The  Nursery  oa  Randall's  Island  is  worthy  the  efforta  which  have  been  mada 
to  foster  and  improve  it;  Ihtre  may  be  found  some  return  at  least  for  the  r"  '" 


w  them,  there  will  be  much  less  to  expect  from  our  endeavors  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  this  oisss  of  public  dependents.  The  premium  paid  by  the  city  for 
their  entrance  into  other  institntions  of  a  kindred  description,  tends  to  leeaen  onr 
nnmbere  and  change  the  character  of  our  children.  It  will  be  found  upon 
examination  that  many,  if  not  a  great  portion  of  the  cIbsb  of  children  heretofore 
coming  under  our  charge,  have  been  admitted  into  other  institotions  and  become 
no  small  expense  upon  the  city  and  its  citizens,  while  for  the  same  class,  the  city 
has  made  ample  provision,  even  to  the  extent  of  double  the  number  in  charge  of 
all  The  question  then  arises  with  the  Governors  of  the  Alms-house,  what  ia 
their  duty  to  recommend  tor  the  action  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  fature. 
Certainly  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  establishment  of  conflicting  charities  out 
of  the  game  fund,  both  deriving  their  patronage  from  the  city  itselil  It  therefore 
becomes  apparent  thi^  something  should  be  done  to  unite  all  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  prolectiop,  oare  and  guardianship  of  poor  children  in  one  commoD 
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fund,  to  be  ooncentrateJ  npon  Raodill's  Inland,  where  aveir  necasity  emn  be 
■ati^ed,  and  every  good  cftu  be  acoompliibed,  irhicb  mas  ^  oiAamtA  eUewher^ 
And  where  ftmple  proTuion  is  klreadj  made  for  full  protectioD,  anpervuioD,  Mul 
care,  to  the  extent  of  double  tbe  preaent  anmber. 

"  It  wilt  not  be  deaied  that  verj  ^-eat  abuses  exist  in  oar  citj  in  matters  of 
charity.  OiganiiatioriB  are  got  up  which  are  wholly  deroid  of  honest  iDtention, 
and  our  citlzem  are  robbed  daily  by  the  most  villainous  scheme^  <x>ncoet«d  by 
parties,  excluairelj  occupied  in  worn  oi fraud,  cloaked  by  profeeaioni  ofreligioa 
aod  charity.  No  greater  service,  therefore,  csn  be  performed  for  the  tmlj 
deaerving,  than  that  of  scratiDiiioc  thoroughly  all  demands  upon  your  sympathy. 
Bad  by  a  prompt  denial  and  punishment  of  the  unworthy  and  dishoneat. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  reiterate  their  perfect  abhorrence  of  mode  and 
manner  in  dealing  with  the  vagrancy  of  this  city.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  bj 
Jndge^  jurors,  couDaellors,  sad  culprits,  that  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  present 
mode  oE  disposing  of  this  class  to  make  it  more  absurd,  reckless,  and  wrong.  The 
question  theo  is,  what  is  to  be  done  to  better  it)  The  only  answer  there  seenu 
for  the  Goveroora  to  give  is,  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  for  them  to  do 
nntil  proper  laws  are  made,  fiiine  the  commitment  and  disohai^e,  so  as  to  prerent 
the  unfortunate  and  degraded  from  becoming  objects  of  trade,  aubiect  to  be 
bonghl'and  sold,  traded  with  and  for,  by  lo&tWma  haagers-on  around  tile  cor- 
roded pits  of  degradation  known  in  all  great  cities,  like  our  own,  throughoat  the 

"  During  the  last  jeai^  nothing  has  been  received  frtyat  the  CommiMioner*  of 
Emigration,  except  a  trifling  amount  for  actbal  service,  and  disbunemeDta  for 
burj^ing  the  dead.  The  legal  steps  adverted  to  iu  onr  previous  reports  h*y« 
bean  conducted  by  Messrs.  Evarta,  Butler  and  Southmayd.  Every  ofwtccte  hM 
been  put  in  the  way  of  a  inic  return  for  the  expenditure  actually  made  by  this 
Department,  upon  (he  verbal  and  written  obligation  of  titat  Board,  and  there 
seemjt  to  be  a  sort  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  fact  ^al  the  imposition  of  this  tax  has 
been  thus  far,  snd  to  this  extent,  successful  The  Board  of  Qovemora  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  righteons  act  than  that  which  this  claim  presents.  A  eoca- 
miasion  organiied  Dnder  a  law  of  this  State,  and  by  that  law  provided  with  the 
means  of  creating  a  fond  ample  and  adequate  for  its  entire  object  out  of  the 
actual  cash  advaneea  made  for  it;  yet  city  disbursement  is  require^  bj  this 
power  for  the  care  and  chaise  of  those  jusfly  eharBeable  to  and  unprovided  for 
by  them,  and  refuses  to  return  to  the  City  of  New  York  the  gold  and  silver  it 
daily  diebniBea  for  the  prol«ction  of  life  and  llie  treatment  of  disease,  and  seeks 
refta^  in  a  suit  at  law.  while  under  charge  of  being  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the 
lunatic  and  the  pauper  are  passed  through  the  Prison-house  to  a  home  in  tbe 
Poor-house,  or  left  to  die  unheeded  and  uncared  for,  eieept  by  the  City  of  >'ew 
Torb,  by  its  officers  of  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  wrong  perpe- 
trated upon  the  city  may  yet  be  remedied,  and  this  undoubted  claim  be  paid. 
The  emigrant  himself  is  intereated  io  this  claim  being  settled  promptly  and 
justly.  He  is  no  pauper  who  claims  protection  under  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration, nor  should  we  refuse  him  aid  because  of  theiT  refusal  to  pay  the  obli^ 
tions  referred  to.  He  has  performed  bis  part  of  the  bargain  which  secures  to  him 
relief  for  five  years  after  landing  in  New  York,  and  can  elaim  with  justice  the 
ooat  of  bis  support  from  them  if  they  have  deprived,  forced  or  thrust  him  from 
his  rightful  place  of  protection,  to  tlie  Alms-house  of  the  city.  The  legal  siepe 
that  have  Men  taken  should  be  continued  until  the  right  of  the  city  is  fully 
deGued,  so  that  in  the  end,  if  necessary,  new  laws  may  be  made  to  save  the  city 
from  additional  burthens  of  the  same  or  similar  character." 

The  governors  in  their  report  further  assure  ub,  that  the 
report6  of  the  wardens,  superintendents,  physiciane,  and  others, 
will  give  the  detail  of  the  workings  of  tneir  respective  depart- 
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raents,  and  inform  those  who  seek  statistical  infomiatioD  on 
points  of  interest  as  to  numbers,  character,  ages,  and  diseoBee, 
as  well  as  tho  labor  performed ;  and,  from  the  report  of  the 
wardens  of  the  Alms-house,  Blackwell's  Island,  to  the  Board  of 
GovemorB,  we  learn,  tliat — 

"  Hie  irhole  Domber  of  peraons  admitted  from  the  lit  Janaaiy  to  Slat  Decern- 
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"     Germany 

.      148 

"    Franofl  . 
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"     Other  ConnUiea 
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Admitted  in  the  year  186S 

Showing  an  inorsMe 

Disss 
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tmmediately  following,  we  are  giTen  a  statement  of  admis- 
sioQB,  diecharges,  and  deaths,  during  the  year — to  use  the 
language  of  Uie  warden  himself — exiiibiting  the  number  of 
natives  and  foreigners,  males  and  females,  for  the  same 
period : — 

Admiiuona  during  the  Year  1806. 


1SB8    BovB 

1678    Qirfa 

Total  SSSB:   Natives  723,  Foreign  S«!S. 

Diaeharges  dnring  the  Year  ISfiS. 

12S8    Boy« 

ISS9    Oirla 

ToUl  8137:  NatiTea  6S0,   Foreign  3488. 

Deathi  during  the  Year  1800. 

91    Bom 

BO    Olria       .        .        .        .        . 

:  Total  S6B:    NaUTM«S,   Forefgn  ISS. 

lliera  are  at  preaent  remaining  in  the  Almt-bonae      l,iS8 
Of  whioh  nmnber  than  are— 
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.        Bl 
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17 

n 

.        6S 

16 
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After  stating  that  the  men  received  into  the  Alras-houBe 
were  more  belplesa  than  usual,  the  greater  part  being  broken 
down  in  constitution,  and  unable  to  labor,  tlie  warden  makes 
complaint  about  the  insuiEciency  of  accommodation  in  the 
department  over  which  he  has  enperintendence. 

He  proceeds  to  saj  further: — 

e  Dumber  of  persona  admitted 

e  of  2Sg,  while  the  namber  o 
jear.    lite  iamatee  hsre  been  for  the  moat  part  quie^  taldng  into  ooiuj<leration 
ihe  great  number  we  bare  in  the  iDgtitntion." 

Comment  on  the  foregoing  statements  is  altogether  nncalled 
for.  Such  facts  invariably  speak  for  themselves.  Lot  us, 
therefore,  glance  briefly  at  the  next  report  in  order;  which  is 
that  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  ia  as 
follows : — 

"  From  tbeee  atatistica  it  appears  that  there  vera  ander  treatment,  in  tlie  Hos- 
pital proper,  diuing  the  year  ISSfl,  6,068  patieats;  of  theee  804  died,  S9  being 
coroners'  cases,  giving  a  mortality,  after  deducting  the  l»ttei,  of  about  9^  per 
cent.  It  is  proper  to  notice  that  of  the  caases  of  deatlt,  S40,  or  more  than  one 
t^ird,  are  recoraed  as  eonaamptiDD. 

"Tbe  statistics  of  the  Lying-in  Department  show  *,a  inersaae  <i  49  paliento, 
and  16  births  over  the  laal  year." 

The  Board  next  inform  na  that  the  new  wing  of  the  hospital 
was  formally  opened,  for  the  reception  of  patients,  in  the  early 
part  of  1856,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  McCready  delivered  an 
address,  reviewing  the  history  pf  the  Alms-honse.  Aa  we 
purpose  referring  to  the  address  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
present  review,  we  will  content  onrselves  with  the  allusion 
already  made  to  it,  for  the  time  being,  and  at  once  return  to 
the  report  proper. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Board,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  the  hospital  buildings  during  the  year 
past  has  been  highly  encouraging ;  that  the  much-needed  addi- 
tion of  a  new  story  to  the  entire  building,  and  the  renovation 
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of  the  old  wards  by  the  introduction  of  tlie  modem  improve- 
ments in  hospital  architecture,  will  add  greatly  to  the  capacity 
of  the  hospital,  and  secure  tiiat  hygienic  condition  bo  eBsential, 
under  all  circumetances,  to  the  sick,  and  tho  successful  treat- 
ment of  diBeaee.  The  near  completion  of  tlie  additions  to  the 
north  wing,  too,  eay  the  Board,  gives  gratitying  assurance  that 
another  year  will  witness  the  exteneion  of  these  improvements 
to  the  entire  building;  wliile  the  peii'ection  of  tne  internal 
arrangements  of  the  hospital  on  tlie  liberal  scale  contemplated, 
and  partially  executed,  will  place  Bellcvue  in  the  front  rank 
of  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  and  render  it  tlie  just 
pride  of  philanthropic  New  York, 

The  Board  further  state,  that  the  want  of  a  new  dead-honse, 
repeatedly  noticed  in  previous  annual  reports  of  the  Medical 
Board,  has  been  relieved  by  the  erection  of  an  ample  edifice, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  tlie  old  building;  and  that  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  new  edifice  reahze,  in  every  par- 
ticular, tlte  wishes  of  the  Medical  Board.    They  say : — 


'e  sttrsctiDg  t(  .._^ 

the  pr«Miit  Muiaii  of  our  medictl  soliooU,  ap  to  Janouy  Ist,  1857,  there  have 
been  issued  over  400  tickets  of  admission  to  the  cliotcal  lectures  of  the  phygici^nt 
aod  surgeons  of  thij  Inetitulion.  Ttie  daily  attendance  of  this  oltus  of  persoDS  is 
alwa^a  verj  large,  while  our  ample  theatre  is  always  crowded  to  azceea  to  irit- 
*"«  important  aur^cal  operations. 


"  It  large  classes  of  medical  students,  seeking  ellaieal  iDstnietioil,  are  jostl^ 

J  peculiarly  gi       ,     ^ 
tion  nader  their  fostering  care,  estimated  by  this  standard,  has  attained  a  poaitiou 


esteemed  by  foreign  hospltali  as  their  proper  tcet  of  prosperity  and  nsefatness.  it 
- --•  ■- •■     ■  - "(jard  ofO '    '   ---    -■--■         '     ■' 


e  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Ihe  Board  of  Governors  to  learn,  that  ai 
ider  their  fostering  care,  estimated  by  this  standard,  has  attained  a  ^ 
Bod  influeDee  not  less  important  than  the  proudest  European  hospitals." 


Before  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  tide  part  of  the 
subject,  we  will  select  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  address  of 
Dr.  B.  W.  McCrcady,  physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  delivered 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  ^ving  of  the  building.  The  doctor, 
after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  says : — 

"  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  history  of  the  charity  hospital  of  thU  city,  is 
eonfounded  with  that  of  the  Alms-house ;  the  sick  were  receiied  under  the  same 
roof  with  those  who  were  uuabte  to  provide  fur  their  own  Decessities,  and  the 
wants  of  both  were  cared  for  by  the  same  officen.  According  ta  information 
famished  me  by  Mr,  Darid  T.  Valeatiae,  the  excellent  clerk  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  the  industrious  cbroaicler  of  by-gone  times  in  New  Amsterdam,  as 
far  back  as  1699,  when  the  population  of  the  city  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
•oal^  the  poor  received  partiiJ  relief  in  their  own  houses  or  in  lodgings  prorided 
fbr  them  by  the  restry.  About  fifteen  years  later,  an  Alm*-hoiue  was  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  City  Hall  now  atanda,  and  where  the  poor  were  maintained, 
partly  out  of  what  was  then  lermed  tbs  minister'a  food,  partly  by  a  small  tax 
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upon  the  iohabitani^  uid  by  volantary  eoutributioni.  After  tbe  wtr  of  tbe 
rerolutjon  hftd  broken  out,  and  preTioiu  to  the  occupation  of  the  citj  bj  the 
Biitub,  the  poor  were  removed,  liret  to  Weelohester  Countj,  and  afterward  lo 
Foughkeepeie.  On  the  conulusioa  of  peace,  (hej  again  returned  to  the  Cltj, 
where  additiona  were  mode  to  the  former  bnildiajcB  to  aacommodate  their  aug- 
mented numbers.  The  rapid  iuoreaie  of  tbe  popnlation,  and  itnmigratjoii  whicb 
poured  in  from  abroad,  eoun  rendered  additional  accommodation  neceaear; ;  a  new 
Ahiu-buuae  was  awordiogly  erected  in  tbe  rear  of  the  former  one,  coostituting 
the  range  of  buildings  frouting  on  Chambers  atieet,  and  since  known  as  Uie  KeW 
City  ilall;  these  were  burned  down  about  two  years  siDCo.  The  new  building 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patienta  in  the  year  179fii  but  tbe  same  causes 
that  had  given  rise  tu  tbe  previous  obauge*  were  still  at  work,  and  in  fifteen 
years'  time  it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  tbe  enlarged  at        -  - 


were  destitute  of  buildings;  the  neigbborhood,  hilly,  varied  in  snrfsce,  and  wall 
wooded ;  the  shore  bold,  the  river,  uncoufined  by  wharves  and  bulkheads,  ran  two 
buodred  feet  nearer  in  shore  than  it  sow  does.  Well  might  tbe  wanderer  from 
the  distant  city,  aa  he  eaw  the  bank  of  the  East  River,  trending  away  in  a  grace- 
ful sweep  toward  the  north,  with  BUckwell's  Island,  atilt  sufficiently  wooded, 
shutting  in  the  view,  and  the  low  shia'iia  of  Long  Island,  as  yet  uudetormed  by 
factories  aod  buildings  in  bis  front,  well,  I  say,  might  ha  name  the  plsM 
Bellevue  I 

"  it  was  this  site  which  waa  now  pitched  upon  as  suitable  for  the  eteemosjnaiy 
institutions  of  New  York.  Between  twenty-hve  and  thirty  aciel  were  purchased 
or  taken  by  comtuiuioners  from  the  Kipp  and  Kruger  estates.  The  first  stone  of 
the  building  which  cODstituCeS  tbe  present  hospital  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of 
August  1811.  DuriuB  the  war  of  181^-16,  with  an  enemy's  fleet  blockading  the 
harbor,  and  ao,  enemy  a  army  at  one  time  threateaing  a  deicent  upon  the  city,  the 
work  progressed  slowly  but  steadily;  finally,  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  new 
buildings  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  their  iamates;  they  consisted  of  the 
preaent  hospital,  three  huadred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  fifty-five  feet  in 
depth,  and  three  stories  in  height^  with  two  projecting  winga.  which  was  designed 
as  an  Alois-house,  and  of  a  large  edifice,  soma  hundred  leet  in  tbe  rear,  whieb 
was  occupied  as  a  penitentiary.  The  stone  which  was  employed  in  the  buildings, 
waa  quarried  upon  tbe  grounds,  and  their  whole  cost  was,  as  the  record  inform* 
us,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollar* 
and  thiriy-foor  ceut«k 

"  The  hospital  proper  was  not  as  yet  separated  from  tbe  Alms-house  and  the 
penitentiary,  but  in  each  of  those  buildings,  wards  were  set  apart  for  tbe  accom- 
modation  of  those  sutfering  from  ilia  ess  or  injury.  The  medical  supervision  ofibs 
establiabment  was  committed  to  a  viaitjug,  or  consulting  physician,  who  visited 
it  as  often  as  he  deemed  necessaly,  whiie  the  imtnediale  attendaoea  upon  tbe 
dek  was  intrusted  to  one  or  two  young  physicians  who  resided  in  the  eatabliah- 
meat ;  thus  matters  continued  until  early  in  the  spring  of  ISU." 

The  able  lectorer  next  proceeds  to  state,  that  for  the 
Beven  years  aucceeding  the  reeignation  of  Dr.  Wood,  the  office 
ha^ng  become  a  prize  for  political  partieans,  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  right  direction ;  that  all  the 


administrations  lODtt.  Wood  and  (^deo,  broke  out  with  fresh  TiralsaDth    Lieeo- 
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\  disorder  and  filth  reached  a  diigraceful  height  While  lUting  Hie 
focU,  let  us  not  blame,  too  harsbly,  the  various  residenta;  for  Che  most  part, 
without  experience  uf  hoipital  duty,  they  found  thenneWee  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  establishment,  the  goTernmeut  of  whiah  was  too  much  for  one  person, 
even  of  the  highest  admimstrative  and  proCeuioaal  abilitj.  Under  tbem  were 
placed  the  young  izien,  adfanced  students,  or  newly  graduated  physicians,  who 
obtained  their  appoictmenta  bj  paying  a  fee  to  the  teaident  The  latter  became 
bewildered,  by  the  weight  sad  inaguitude  of  their  duties,  and  alter  perhaps  an 
ineffectual  stru^le,  acquieeced  in  a  state  of  things  they  were  powerless  to  pre- 
Tent,  or  if  they  cootinued  to  struggle  on,  the  disorder  was  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  extirpated  during  tbe  short  time  they  continued  io  office.  A  thorough  change 
in  the  mode  of  goreming  the  eetablishment  was  needed,  and  it  oame  at  a  time 
when  the  epidemie  oconrrence  of  typhus  ferer  raised  the  existing  erila  of  the 
cstabliilmient  to  a  cDlmiaating  height. 

In  referriDg  to  European  cities  the  doctor  says : — That  there 
hospitals  liave  been  the  growtii  for  centurieB  of  the  union  of 
private  charity  with  tho  fostering  care  of  govennnent;  that, 
m  1840,  over  nfteen  million  francs,  or  three  million  of  dollars, 
were  expended  by  the  adminifltration  of  the  hospitals  of  Fane ; 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  that  sum  was  actually  derived 
from  the  revenue  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  hos^taU,  and 
from  bequests  by  charitable  individnals.  Dublin,  Dr.  McC. 
assures  ue,  has  eight  considerable  hospitals ;  some  of  wliicb, 
though  richly  endowed  by  private  charity,  were  last  year 
aided  by  government,  with  a  grant  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Again — in  London,  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  after 
spending  one  hundred  thousand  dollare  in  erecting  the  build- 
iog,  bequeathed  it  over  a  million  of  dollars;  while  here,  in 
New  Yorli — in  America— m\r  rich  men  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  die  and  endow  hospitals. 

With  respect  to  the  clinical  teaching  of  medicine,  Dr.  McC. 
informs  ua,  that — 

"  On  firat  entering  on  Uidr  dntle*  at  Bellevne^  the  Medical  Board  al  once 
aimed  at  rendering  the  institution  serriceable  for  the  clinicai  teaching  of  medi- 
cine ;  they  believed  that  they  wonld  thus  elevate  the  character  of  the  institution ;. 
make  it  an  honor  to  be  connected  wilh  it;  secure  the  beat  attainable  iiro- 
fesiioDal  services  for  its  inmates,  and  partly  repay  the  public  for  the  coat  of  its 
Dtainteaanee,  by  improving  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  medieal  oien. 
These  views  have  since  undergone  no  change,  on  the  contrary  every  3'ear 
■trengtheoi  and  son  firms  them.  Last  winter  three  hnndred  students  were  present 
■t  one  time  to  witness  an  operation  performed  by  one  of  the  viaitinv  surgeon^. 
in  the  theatre  of  the  haspitaL  Could  such  an  audienoe  have  been  drawn  toge- 
ther by  medioorityl  or  if  drawn  together  by  fortuitous  oircumatances,  would 
mediocrity  and  ignoranee  have  dared  to  faee  iti  Would  they  sot  blush  in  the 
^esence  of  those,  who,  to  a  gieat  extent,  are  able  to  appreciate  their  actsf 
Would  they  not  tremble  and  shrink  under  the  indignant  oritieism  they  would 
«xcite  I  Things  are  not  done  here  in  a  oomer,  and  the  veil  of  siienae  and  oblivion 
drawn  over  onr  mistakea.  Discussion,  inqniry,  and  remarks  are  invited,  chal- 
lenged, and  we  mnst  be  prepared  to  meet  th«  eritieism  we  provoke.  If  not 
28 
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impelled  by  a  hisher  motiTe,  a  aacred  iward  for  that  most  preaiom  of  alt  predoas 
thiDgl,  human  life,  a  reeard  that  aaderlies  tba  oharaoter  of  every  tnie  phyBiaian, 
would  Dot  the  care  of  their  oiru  interesta  aod  reputation  foice  upon  Ihem  the 
most  aeduloUB  attention  to  thdr  pati«nt«l" 

The  doctor  next  reminda  qb  of  a  fact  it  ib  impofieible  too 
attentively  to  study;  a  fact,  however,  in  our  day  and  our 
country,  far  too  little  heeded,  liowever  well  it  may  be  under- 
stood. No  country  perhaps  BO  abounds  in  quacks  as  our  own. 
They  flourish  and  increase,  '"iure  and  destroy  the  entire  lengtii 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  Tlie  mischief  they  accomplish,  the 
crime  they  commit,  is  altogether  incalculable.  And  yet  this 
painful  assurance  notwithstanding,  witli  our  charactenBtic 
good  nature ;  with  our  uncompromising  dread  of  encroaching 
npon  "  individual  riehts," — the  "  rights  of  tlic  sovereign  peo- 
ple,"— we  hear  their  injuries  with  uncomplaining  patience ; 
with  what,  under  other  and  different  circumstances,  might  well 
be  accounted  the  most  commendable  long-suffering.  Indeed,  in 
tliis  particular,  as  in  many  other  particularB,  we  are  somewhat 
too  prone  to  forget  that  forbearance,  sometimes,  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue ;  that  by  omitting  to  act — to  act  promptly  and  efficiently 
— we  frequently  inflict  severe  and  most  lasting  injury  upon 
those  very  individuals  whom,  in  the  apathetic  goodness  of  onr 
hearts,  we  seek  so  earnestly  to  spare.  Sufferance  of  evil,  while 
it  fails  to  benefit  the  culprit,  invariably  injures  a  community, 
Hl-timed  indulgence  to  the  few— especially  to  ctdpable 
offenders — is  actual  abuse  to  the  many.  How  apt  we  arc  to 
forget  this  1 

But  quackery  in  the  profession  is  very  evidendy  not  tlie  only 
evil  of  which  the  proficient  practitioner  and  the  commimity 
have  to  complain. 

Another  evil,  of  almost  equal  enormity,  exists  iu  the 
erroneous  impression  nowadays  so  prevalent,  that,  from  close 
and  attentive  application  to  study — to  the  study  of  books — the 
medical  student,  once  his  academical  course  is  finished, — once 
his  diploma  is  secured, — ^is  sufficiently  expert  in  his  calling — in 
the  profession  he  has  adopted — to  be  confidently  trusted  with 
health  and  witli  life.  Kothing  can  I>e  more  injuriotu  to  pablic 
safety,  nolJiing  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  yonog 
practitioner  himself,  than  this  preposterous  assumption.  Learn- 
ing is  essential ;  study  commendable.  But  to  render  learning 
and  study  eminently  useful  or  beneficial  iwuc^tctzi/y,  we  must 
add  to  these  qualifications  poeitive  eapertence.  Study  is  good. 
Practice  is  better ;  and  if  left  to  choose  between  the  two  qnali- 
ficatioQs,  give  us  the  latter,  if  it  be  really  and  truly  efficienty 
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rather  than  the  former.  What  we  want,  in  every  phase  of 
life — in  every  profession — in  these  days,  is  more  practical  and 
less  theoretical  experience.  We  concur  ifl  the  views  of  Dr. 
McCready,  that — 

"  Hedieine  oannat  be  properlj  tttnsht  bj  books  and  collwijtt«  i«otares  alone. 
To  recogaiaa  diseue  we  irnuC  be  fmrniliu'  witli  its  aipeot.  Th«  student  maj  be 
crammed  with  atl  the  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  yet,  if  be  ha«  hsd  no  clinical 
teaching,  vban  dismissed  vith  his  diploma  to  practise,  he  irill  have  to  acquire 
ezperieace,  at  the  coat  of  saffering  to  liis  patient,  and  terrible  anxiety  to  bimwii 


profitably  avail  themselrea  of  their  instraotion 
Hazia  thus  receired  will  be  found  a  source  of  comfort  and  relief  in  many  a/ar  off 
country  spot,  where  the  young  physician,  with  no  one  Dear  to  aid  him,  is  forced 
to  rely  aolely  on  his  own  exertions. 

"  In  nonunsting  the  young  men,  who,  under  the  visiting  phyncians  and 
surgeons,  have  the  immeoiate  care  of  the  patients,  it  haa  been  customary,  in  most 
hospitals,  for  the  ofdcerB  to  uae  their  rifht  of  nomination  in  rotation,  tliua  aecuring 
the  must  desirable  sitaatiooa  for  their  own  private  students,  or  obtaining  a  fee 
for  the  favor  they  conferred.  It  vas  at  once  determined,  by  the  Medical  Board, 
to  do  away  with  alt  suoh  pririlegee  for  tbemeelves,  to  throw  the  plaaee  open  to 
general  competition,  and  to  select  as  their  candidatas  thoae  who,  on  trial,  prove 
mo«t  worthy.  Such  has  been  our  invariable  practice.  Ko  queations  are  asked  as 
to  where  a  yonng  man  was  bom ;  from  what  state  he  came,  or  from  what  college 
bs  graduated.  All  are  received  upon  one  common  footing;  all  are  examined  by 
the  same  committee,  and  after  the  examiaatioD  the  only  question  mooted  is  the 
relative  merit  of  the  candidatea.  That  this  course  is  the  moat  eondncive  to  the 
interests  of  the  patients,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  we  believe  it  to  be  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  yoang  men  themselves.  They  know  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  received,  that  they  must  stand  upon  toeir  merits  alone;  and 
many  a  young  man  has  been,  and  will  D«,  incited  to  tne  more  strennons  prosecn- 
tioD  of  his  stadies,  by  the  hope  of  entering  Bellevue  Hospital.  To  this  rule  we 
owe  the  efficiency  of  our  medical  staff.  Nowhere  will  be  found  a  more  intelli- 
gent, better  iofbrmed,  or  more  capable  act  of  young  men,  and  from  among  them 
Ve  look  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  pride  and  honor  of  our  profession." 

Dr.  McO,  concludes  his  able  address  by  extending  to  his 
liatenera  the  most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  improved  and 
proeperouB  condition  of  tne  inetitntion  generally.     He  says : — 

"  For  twenty  years  previous  to  the  cbaaee  the  avera^  annuol.nwrtality  of  the 

iostitation  was  twenty  per  cent, ;  eince  that  change,  in  18A8,  the  average  was 
reduced  to  sixteen  per  cent.;  in.  1S4S,  to  tbirteea;  eiaoe  tbot,  l*>t  year,  the 
Biedieal  management  hai  been  excloaivaly  under  the  sapernsion  of  the  visitil^ 
physicians  and  surgeons — and  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  patients  la 
nearlydoubie  whatitwasinl847,  the  mortality  bos  been  diminished  to  an  average 
«f  ten  per  cent.  In  the  preeedlng  six  years,  tbirty-Qve  thousand  and  eighty-eight 
bave  been  under  treatment  in  the  Hospital  Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  Ibis  matter 
in  what  light  you  may,  scrutiniie  it  as  you  please,  make  every  allowance  and 
dednction  that  the  moat  ingeaious  critioism  will  eoable  you  to  m«be,  and  yet  the 
KTest  &ct  sUnds  out,  nearly  six  hundred  lives  saved  per  annniol  S early  aix 
tattndrcd  human  beiDgs,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  consigned  to  an  untimely 
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tomb,  preserved  for  Uie  eDJojmenta,  tJie  tnaU  and  the  dutioi  of  life  I  What » 
mjts»  of  niieety  snd  suffering  prBVantad  I  Nay,  if  we  believe  what  ia  indnbiuble, 
that  faulta  of  omiuion  are  almost  ei^uallj  criminal  witb  faulU  of  coiomusiaa, 
that  vhen  a  human  being,  wboM  life  might  have  be«D  Bared,  ia  suffered  to  die, 
the  respousibilitj  must  rest  Bomewhere^  eitlier  with  individuals  ur  with  the  com- 
muuitj,  what  a  mam  of  crime  ii  prereDtedl  In  six  years  three  thousaod  fire 
huadred  Uvea  saved — three  thoutana  five  hundred  murders  prevented — ia  nol  that 
somethioj;  of  whioh  all  who  have  been  conneaE^d  with  the  present  organiaation 
of  the  Hospital,  whether  it  be  the  members  of  the  Commoa  Couocil,  who 
originated  i^  or  the  Board  of  Governors,  who  perfected  it,  and  carried  it  out,  or 
the  medical  men,  who  have  been  their  instrumeotB;  ia  not  that  aomething  in 
which  we  can  all  rqoice;  something  regarding  which  we  can  feel  with  pride  that 
we  have  deserved  well  of  the  eommmiity  I" 

Next  in  order  we  have  the  report  of  Mr.  Timothy  Daly, 
warden  of  Bellevae  Hospital.    He  reports : — 

The  Dumber  of  patienla  in  the  Huepital  on  the  first  daj  of  January, 

1BG6,  was      .  .  .  .  .  .         GB3 

Hamber  of  amissions  (inelnding  820  birtha),  during  the  year  was  .      6,810 

Nnmber  treated  during  the  year         .....      0,S>S 

Number  discharged      ......     6,180 

DMtha  .......         004 

6,7» 

Fraaant  number  remaining  in  tJie  Ho«pit»l     ....         0OJ 

In  order  to  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  descriptioii  of 
the  recipients  of  our  charities,  we  will  sabjoin  the  following 
statement : — 


— 

^ 

Femslw. 

TottO. 

United  States     . 

418 

896 

SOS 

Ireland 

2,028 

1,830 

England      . 

129 

78 

202 

42 

78 

Oermany    . 

201 

lOS 

810 

0 

Canada 

11 

10 

21 

Other  ConntriM 

40 

16 

66 

6     ■ 
8 

Totd 

2,909 

a,B7S 

8,484 

We  now  come  to  a  portion  of  the  report  eminently  worthy 
otu-  carefullest  conaideration.    It  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wm. 
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W.  Sanger,  M.D.,  resident  physician,  Blackwell's  Mand,  for 
1856. 

Br.  Sanger  eajs,  the  total  number  of  admiBsioos  in  the 
Penitentiary  Hospital,  during  the  year 

IBSe,  wu  ....  1,7>8 

Tb»  •dnuMoiia  daring  IBS6,  were  ....  2,1B8 

•'      1884     "  8,744 

"            "              "       1BS8      "  ....  8,188 

The  decrease  of  admiBBionB  in  1856,  as  compared  with  1S55, 
wafl  483,  or  in  the  ratio  of  20  per  cent.  The  total  numher 
under  treatment  during  the  past  year,  was  2,083. 

"  The  next  is  a  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Dieeaaes 
Treated  in  1865  and  1856,"  (says  Dr.  Sanger,)  "  and  I  will  ad: 
your  attention  for  a  moment,  upon  one  subject : — 

'    The  TsldQ  of  Venerakl  dUesM,  on  the  groas  uolnber  of  patieole 

treated,  daring  the  year  1S54,  wea     '''A  P^  eml. 

The  ratio  of  the  iame  diaease,  in  1S56,  wai SsX        " 

Shoving  an  iaoreaie  in  the  year  1BS6,  of ^^n         " 

'    Th«  ratio  of  Venereal  dieeaia,  on  tLs  groat  number  of  patienta 

'        treated,  daring  1BS6,  wai     ^^^V        " 

Shoiring  an  incr«aae  in  1866,  as  compsred  wilh  1BSC>,  of     UA        * 

Or  an  inorease  ai  compared  with  1804,  of ^^fw        " 

"  Thia  ataady  iaereate,  Sl^,  par  cent  in  ona  y«ar,  and  14^  per  cent,  in  the 
next,  or  Sfif^g  per  cent,  within  two  Jea^^  may  be  considered  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  progren  of  this  malady  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  feet  that 
people  regard  the  Penitentiary  Hospital  u  a  lUTHter  rnaorf,  an  inetitution  to 
vhiob,  under  ita  present  organiiation,  nothing  but  tha  direst  necesaity  will 
compel  them  to  apply,  would  jngtify  oa  in  coacludiag  that  the  caaea  treated  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  diaeasea  existing,  and  ita  increase  here  may  be  taken  as  a 
■nre  indication  of  a  correapondlng  or  lai^er  iocreaaa  among  the  general  popula- 


Tlie  foregoing  statement  is  almost  terrible  in  ita  importance : 
for  it  reminds  us  of  the  fearful  increase  of  a  disease,  the  nature 
of  which  is  far  too  dreadful  for  calm  contemplation,  IS,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Sanger,  only  .those  who  have  no  alternative 
but  to  die  in  our  highways  and  byways  or  go  to  Blackwell's 
Island  Hospital,  resort  to  that  institution  for  treatment  of  the 
disease  referred  to,  and  if  the  number  of  tliese  wretclied 
unfortunatCB  amounts  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
number  of  patients  received  and  treated  in  Blackwell's  Island 
Hospital,  how  alarming  must  bo  the  extent  of  such  diseaBe 
throughout  the  city  I  &  the  number  of  cases  it  is  possible  to 
report  be  so  great,  how  enormous  must  be  the  nnmbei'  which 
human  ingenuity  cannot  register  I 
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And  how  are  we  to  account  for  so  fearful  an  increase  of  the 
disease  in  quegtion  ?  Are  we  to  cast  tlie  harden  of  blame  and 
censure  upon  society  and  its  present  organization;  upon  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  chqnea  and  coteries ;  upon  the 
iiiefficiencj  and  unsuitablenesa  of  our  statutes  regulating 
matrimonv  ;  upon  tlie  greatly  augmented  extravagance  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live ;   upon   the   gradual   retrogression  of 

Siblic  morals;  or  upon  the  perpetual  influx  of  foreigners? 
any  assure  wa  that  the  evil  complained  of  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributable  to  the  unprecedented  eztravaganco  of 
the  age ;  that  a  consequence  of  such  extravagance  is  to  mate- 
rially lessen  the  number  of  marriages  Tcarly ;  and,  that  ae  the 
humher  of  such  civil  contracts  grows  less  and  lees,  vice  mate- 
rially increases. 

we  are  not  disposed  to  wholly  deny  the  correctness  of  such 
reasoning,  as  applied  to  natives ;  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  one  class  of  foreigners  alone  makes  np 
the  bulk  of  victims ;  that  one  class  alone  forma  the  great 
majority  of  the  recipients  of  our  public  charities,  and  that  that 
class  indisiJUtably  emanated  from  a  nation  and  a  country  which 
has  ever  hitherto  boasted  of, — nay,  and  which  still  contmnes  to 
boast  of, — the  unparalleled  inherent  virtue  and  chastity  of  its 
daughters,  both  reason  and  justice — ^justice  to  ourselves  as  a 
people— demand  that  we  Iook  further  and  deeper  for  the  true 
cause  we  are  so  earnestly  seeking. 

Now,  it  is  a  palpable  fact  in  philosophy,  that  that  human 
nature  which  wc  subject  to  most  restraint,  once  it  escapes  onr 
vigilance ;  once  it  obtains  what  it  considers  liberty — liberty  to 
thmk,  to  do,  to  act  (which  in  nine  cases  ont  of  fen  means, 
when  properly  interpreted,  self-abuse) ;  is  almost  sure  to  rush 
headlong  into  the  very  excesses  we  ever  strove  most  untiringly 
to  keep  them  removed  from.  The  result  is  palpable.  The 
statistics  of  nativity  referred  to  are  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view ;  or  facts  do  not  justify  the  glaring 
reports  which  so  invaiiably  precede  them  in  theh-  exile. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  the  unfortunates,  if  you  gave  them 
employment- — honorable,  remunerative  employment — there 
would  exist  no  compulsion  for  resort  to  vice.  We  reply :  we 
would  do  so  moat  cheerfully.  But  they  will  not  permit  ns. 
Our  families  require  their  services ;  and  we  are  very  goneraUy 
disposed  to  fairly  remunerate  all  who  may  enter  them  for 
service ;  to  treat  them  well,  to  encourage,  to  respect  them. 

But  if  this  employment  he  less  desirable  than  that  of  the 
various  trades  and  professions  followed  by  American  women 
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generally,  we  need  scarcely  eay  such  fields  of  indnstry  are 
equally  open  to  all.  ISo  exclasiveneea  or  clanuieh  prejudice 
controls  the  employer  in  this  country.  *'  Why,  then,  do  they 
refuse  these  oners)"  asks  our  interrogator.  Because,  before 
or  very  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  America,  the  heads  and 
minds  of  the  class  alluded  to  become  ovcr-burdeaed  with 
erroQeoQS  ideas:  they  have  already  come  to  regard  labor — ' 
labor  in  any  capacity — as  degrading  to  their  humanity;  to 
think  that  a  coaotry  which  boasts  oi  its  free  government  and 
free  institntions,  ought  to  contain  nothing  but  elegantly 
attired  ladies ;  and,  to  obtain  this  imaginary  rank  ana  sucK 
elegant  attire,  they  rush  madly  into  a  career  of  gilded  vice, 
from  which  there  is  no  after  appeal,  and  a  few  sliort  months' 
excess  plunges  them  into  a  whirlpool  of  degradation  and 
depravity,  from  which  there  is  no  earthly  possibility  of  escape. 
True,  some  of  them  are  brought  from  their  high  estate — 
from  virtue  to  vice — ^by  deception,  fraud,  and  treachery ;  but 
depend  upon  it  such  cases  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

Furthermore,  would  time  and  space  permit,  we  might  enter 
into  detail  to  convince  all  our  readers  of  tho  trutli  of  the  maxim, 
"  birds  of  a  featlicr  flock  together ; "  that  from  the  moment 
these  inconsiderate  females  enter  upon  their  depraved  course 
of  life  to  the  end  of  their  metropolitan  career,  their  patrons — 
we  should  say,  their  destroyers — are  of  their  own  nationality ; 
at  least  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
support  which  is  given  to  our  metropolitan  houses  of  notorious 
ill-repute,  is  given  by  persous  from  Europe.  In  saying  this, 
however,  let  it  be  fully  understood  that  wo  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  shielding  from  just  censure  such,  and  all  snch,  of  our 
citizens  by  birth  as  at  all  participate  in  vice.  On  the  con- 
trary, wo  deplore  vice  in  any  form;  and  shall  ever  hold  oar- 
selves  in  readiness  to  censure  all  who  indulge  therein,  when- 
ever suitable  occasion  offers. 

Bat  to  reach  their  case — the  ease  of  natives — we  must  turn 
from  this  particular  subject  to  others  of  an  altogether  different 
nature.  Every  nation  retains  its  peculiarities — our  own  as 
well  as  others. 

There  ia  still  another  feature  of  the  report  that  demands 
attention.  It  is  that  33  of  the  75jV  per  cent,  of  those  in- 
cnmbents  treated  at  Blackwell's  Island  were  uneducated; 
that  80  per  cent,  of  them  were  nnder  thirty  years  of  age  (a 
greater  part  of  them  under  eighteen !) ;  that  fo  per  cent,  were 
intemperate  themselves,  and  33  per  cent,  were  cliildren  o 
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intemperate  pavents;  and  that  84  per  cent  confeesed  tiiein- 
selves  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Indeed,  iii  referring  to  this  very  subject,  Dr.  Sanger  says: — 

"This  arraj  of  meUnoholy  fiicti  is  so  plainly  sUtad,  it  ia  hoped,  Qiat  all 
naa  uinlentaad  and  appreotiite  tLem.  Tbey  are  the  confesaioa*  of  dia- 
eaaed,  intemperate,  ruiaad,  broken-hearted  children,  vbich  apeak  with  b  aonl- 

Crcinoeloquance  that  ihould  echo  in  the  eare  of  every  parent  thronghouC  the 
d.  Word*  cannot  add  itrengtb  to  the  facte,  as  given  by  the  preceding  tables 
sad  figurea.  The  effect  of  pareotal  example  ia  painfull;  illustiated.  It  is  the 
fint  time  that  such  a  maw  of  ^U  hare  been  brought  to  light,  eoncerning  the 
unhappy  creatnres  here  treated ;  and  if  the  presentation  of  them  to  the  vorld  at 
large,  through  your  Honorable  Board,  will  in  the  least  degree  be  the  meaoa  of 
improving  their  condition  ;  or,  if  by  thos  tracing  oaoieg  to  effaate,  and  effecta  back 
to  their  cansel,  a  tendeocy  to  a  great  public  improvemetit  can  be  produced,  then 
the  tabor  that  lias  been  expended  in  the  prodnetiou  of  theae  fiMte  and  fignrea  for 
your  \w%  will  have  been  fully  and  amply  repaid." 

To  exhibit  tlie  religions  profesBioDS  of  these  wretched  in- 
mates, this  report  furnishes  me  following  statistics : — 


Froteetaot  86     percent 

Roman  Catbolioa "'^iV        " 

'•"—; > 

fiOD-profenors 

U]iw«ert«in«d 
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It  also  contains  a  table  showing  the  different  occupations 
followed  by  the  inmates  in  former  life.  In  alluding  to  this 
table.  Dr.  S.  remarks : — 

"  YoD  cannot  help  noticing  the  direct  eonnexion,  as  shown  by  the  different 
tables,  of  ignorance,  intemperance,  example  of  parents,  and  idleness,  each  with 
the  other.  ThJa  table  shows  that  44^  per  oeoL  have  been  idle  for  one  year  on 
to  ten  yeara  and  upward.  The  kinds  of  occupation  are  of  the  nature  that 
would  be  expected  of  this  cloaa  of  iomates.  Yet.  with  alt  these  dark  points  in 
this  sad  picture  are  to  be  fouod  those  affording  hope  of  improvement,  even  vith 
the  preient  inmalfi.  The  fattt  that  e2j^  jwr  cent  o/(Aif  otimtMuwia  ar<  utiifcr  26 
yeart  of  age,  that  OflJ^  per  cent  aere  admitted  here  for  thejirit  lime,  and  that  nearly 
IB  per  cent,  claim  to  be  temperate  in  their  habiU,  thould  be  remetnbertd  ai  indica- 
lioni  that  primer  and  well  directed  effortt  may,  even,  here,  adtieve  a  victory  over 
iynoranee,  intemperance,  vite,  and  wretchedneii. 

He  then  gives  a  classification  of  occnpationB.     It  is  those 

Requiring  mental  ability 8^  per  cent. 

"         mechanical  or  trade  knowledge SIA       " 

"         physical  strength  merely eSy^       *' 

Unatcertaineo &^      " 

^   The  report  contains  a  large  amount  of  other  valuable  as  well 
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as  interesting  information ;  but  ,we  have  already  exceeded  the 
limits  orig^Dally  allotted  ue,  and  lunet,  thereforo,  pass  it  over 
urnioticed. 

In  taking  leave  of  a  enbject  of  anch  vast  importance,  we 
have  simply  to  say,  that  we  feel  neither  inclination  nor  digpOBi- 
tion  to  comment  lurther  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  but  would  refer  them  to  the  careful  attention  of  every 
friend  of  hnmanity  and  of  the  institntions  of  our  comitry. 


IN    MEMORY    OF   THE    HEEOIC    CAPTAIN 
HEENDON, 

LOST  IN  THB  WBEOK  OP  THE  "CENTEAL  AMERICA." 

(nracuam  to  use.  w.  b.  maobudeb  oi  wubwotoii  cutt.) 

BT  WIU^IAH  BOSS  WALLACE. 


How  soft  the  murmur  of  this  breeze  I 
How  deep  the  Oooan'a  purple  hne  1 

How  golden) J  over  all  the  Son 
Betuns  in  the  quiet  of  the  Bine  I 

Ah,  who  would  dream  tiittt  aught  bat  bliss 

And  peaoe  could  take  a  eea  like  thiat* 


Yet  bat  a  few  brief  dajs  ago, 

Death  shnddered  on  tbe  Btormy  wave. 
And  Horror  shriekod  and  clasped  her  hands, 

O'er  Ocean  turning  to  a  grave 
Within  wiiose  everlasting  deep 
Four  hundred  form*  went  down  to  sleep. 


O  ye  so  coldly  resting  here  I 

Foil  Buuiy  a  heart  your  memoiy  holds  ; 
And  many  an  eye  is  dim  with  grief 

In  Sorrow's  pale  and  silent  folds — 
But  Hebndou  !  o'er  thy  glorious  shroud 
Bee  a  whole  Hation  wails  aloud. 

■  Tbe  Ijrlc  li  niiqioMd  lo  ^>^  ipolLeD  tuTlswoftluHtiito/tl 
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la  it  not  glorioDB?  Honor  leaaB 
As  fondly  o'er  those  bnrial  seas 

As  e'er  she  leaned  in  days  of  yore 
Above  ber  own  Miltiades : 

No  terror  thine  in  parting  ileo^ 

The  laat  wild  crash,  the  sinldiig  wreck  t 


And  now  with  all  her  banners  ftirled, 
Thj  Nation  in  the  shadow  dim. 

Is  chanting  bj  the  shrcinding  ware 
The  sad  words  of  a  fimeral  bjmn — 

What  praises  throngh  the  mnsio  sweD, 

That  hero-spirits  love  so  well  I 


They  tell  of  courage  never  qoelled ; 

Of  doty  nobly,  calmly  done : 
Of  that  dark,  awful,  lonely  death ; 

Of  everlasting  glory  won : 
And  dearer  still,  a  Nation's  love 
For  him  imparadised  above. 


Defier  of  the  wrathful  wave  1 

Brave  warrior  of  the  mighty  storm  I 
Whenever  floats  the  starry  flag 

Where  silently  lies  thy  gallant  form, 
How  shall  its  eagle  be  unfurled 
In  broader  grandeur  to  the  worid  I 


Then  calmly  slamber  in  the  wave : 

Ah,  our's  the  mighty  loSB,  not  tbine 
Whose  high,  heroic  raemozy  gleams 

Porevermore  in  Gloiy's  dirine : 
He  wins  a  deathless  prize  whose  breath 
For  Uon  is  gladly  given  to  death. 

Hew  Toii,  1»J, 
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SECRETS   OF   THE    PAST, 

A  BOUASOE  OP  TEE  SODTE. 
BT    XUQENE    A.    EOZLAT,    ESO, 

(Coprri^t  S«cnlT*&) 

(CoDtlimed  tma  l»t  ITo.) 
OHAFTEK  TU. 


It  it  an  DDdenitbla  trnOi,  that  w*  ara  fond  of  blaming  othan,  while  ve  do  not 
acknowledge  our  ovd  faoJIa. 

Cartwnlj,  onr  own  p«T»oa  ia  tb«  dear««t  to  oa;  we  like  ovrsclves  bettar 
than  any  ona  alae,  and  eonaeqnantly  we  rains  onnelTM  at  more  than  onr  real 

"  Enow  youreetf,"  aaid  th«  anaient  philoaophen,  and  tliej  were  right, 
Wtthont  MBuming  anything  like  the  air  or  an  ancient  or  modem  philoupher, 
we  may  approve  and  repeat  thia  aeutenoe  with  the  addition :  "  Stnve  to  know 


tion,  although  thi<  harmleie  experiment  maj  b«  of  aome  benefit,  perhnpe ;  but  if 
jon  deeire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  ioveatigation — if  your  «om  ie  longing  for 
nonriahmeDt,  which  indeed  ought  to  be  attended  to.  then  yon  may,  by  means  of 
reflection  and  obaervation,  be  iDitiated  in  the  moet  mefnl  science,  called  "  £aow- 
ledige  of  man."  This,  however,  must  be  founded  in  yourknowing  yonnelf.  How- 
ever perfect  yon  may  become  in  this  saienoa,  do  not  judge  too  qnicUy  of  an- 

The  reader  will  apply  thia  mle  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Curtis,  whom  we  have  met 
at  Bonne's  Restaoraat,  in  oompanv  with  his  froliclring  frienda 

Hie  insulting  conduct  towards  Harry  Doffier,  aud  his  signi&caat  conversation 
with  Judge  Campbell  on  that  night,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  motive  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  will  be  naderatood  aa  soon  as  we 
become  clcwer  aequaint«d  with  him,  his  poeitioo  and  aetiona 

He  was  quite  a  young  man  yet,  a  native  of  Scotland,  knew  how  to  move  in 
society,  and  how  to  make  money.  Many  timea  be  said  the  clime  of  his  own  roman- 
tiiyeonntry  was  too  healthy  for  a  doctor,  and  therefore  he  emigrated  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  eonld  not  find  that  fault  with  the  cKmale. 

Be  left  his  native  plaee,  the  oitj  of  Bdinbnrgh,  bat  two  years  previonily,  and 
had  already  seonred  a  large  practica  thnnigb  the  aid  of  fiiends,  an  agreeable 
appearance  and  his  gnardian  angel,  a  yonng  wife. 

In  spit*  of  his  moustaches  he  was  considered  a  skilful  phyaieian,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  mannenk  He  bad  at  least  the  energy  and  ability  to  give  satis&ction 
to  hia  ooatomera— we  beg  pardon  for  this  expression,  we  ihould  «ay  his  paticnta, 
In  hours  of  leiaora  h«  laid  aside  all  his  professional  gravitjr  and  became  an  excel- 
lent companion.    He  wa^  however,  food  of  work  and  toil  a*  well  aa  of  amnte- 
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ment,  bat  above  all,  lie  WBB  food  of  tli*t  predotts  tneM,  whioh  U  eqnftlly  known 
to  lu  all,  though  not  equally  dutributed. 

Some  dajB  previous  to  Uiat  memor&bls  night,  (whieb  inde«d  is  «f  no  imall 
importanoe  to  ue,  as  it  favored  our  reader  vitb  an  oooaaion  to  become  acquainted 
with  aeyeral  prominent  persoDS  of  our  atorjr),  the  judge,  who  had  been  the  moat 
benGToleat  and  inflaential  among  Uia  namerous  friende  of  the  doctor,  oame  (« 
the  office  of  the  latter  aad  eaid : 

"  How  are  jou,  doctor  f" 

"  Good  morutDg,  sir ;  Tcrj  glad  to  gee  you.     Take  a  chair,"  replied  the  doc- 

"  A  fine  day." 

"Tee,  but  rather  warm," 

"Oh,  yoD  cold-blooded  Scotchman." 

"Never  mind,  Jadge^   if  tra   are   cold-blooded,    wa  have,   however,   warm 

"Andl" 

"And  JOU  Americans  have  cold  hearta  and  warm  blood." 

*■  Tou  are  *  flatterer,"  uid  the  judge,  in  his  turn. 

"  A  3eotehman  never  flatten,  except  in  hia  practice.    But  I  am  no  Seotehman 

"  What  then  I" 

"  I  am  thoroughly  Americaniied,  bo  I  am  an  Auerioan." 

"  Tou  are  thoroughly  a  rwoa,"  replied  the  judge,  with  a  familiar  imile, 

"  I  am  your  devoted  friend,  judge,  in  anv  way,   aaid  the  doctor  roguiehlv. 

"  Well,  dootor,  I  bring  you  soms  good  news,"  reenmed  the  ju^  with  an 
azpreesion  of  BeriousoaBB. 

"  Very  much  obliged,  air." 

"  A  lady  acqualDtauoe  of  mine,  a  eertain  Madame  Donroe — " 

"Oh,  alady  friend." 

"Ho.  no,  Bhe  is  an  old  lady." 

"Well,»irt' 

"Bhe  wants  to  eee  you." 

"  I  thought  ehe  was  an  old  lady,  or  else  you  would  not  aend  me  to  her." 

"NoDBense;  why  not  t' 

■  Ton  would  go  youiselfl  jndge  f " 

"No  jolrini  

keeps  an  inf 

Yon  go  ther_ 

bouse  there,  hut  you  a 

"  Certunly." 

"  She  will  pay  yon  liberally.     Oo  immediately,  if  yon  can." 

"Well,  sir.  Iwla" 

"  Tell  her  that  I  have  lent  you,  that  ia  alL" 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Judge." 

"  And  novf  I  muat  go  too." 

"  Yon  are  in  a  hur^,  judge." 

"  Tea :  to-morrow  I  will  see  you  again,  at  mfty  be  to-night    Good-day." 


inflriaary  of  Madame  Donroe  by  the  lady  beraetfl  who,  having  gone  titrough  son 
preambles  and  intimations,  plainly  informed  him  that  there  was  •  yonng,  mi 

female  under  her  charge,  in  a  very  cKtieal  condition.  She  was  an  nnforhuiMe  Tto> 
tim  of  a  tender  affair,  and  was  forsaken  by  her  lover,  which  nneipeeted  conduct 
afflicted  the  poor  girl  to  saoh  a  degree  that  she  fell  totally  sick  in  conBcquenee  of 
it,  broken  down  by  grief  and  sorrow That  the  doctor  shonld  be  liberally 
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Hie  doctor  felt «  frosty  diiTsr  numinK  tiirongh  Li*  veinB,  and  vm  pnizled  how 
to  reply.  Uavitig,  hovever,  oceiutomed  hinuelf  to  maiutwu  hii  equiUbrium  in 
ersiy  emergeoey,  he  lusceeded  in  ounceiiliiig  hii  sentimcDts,  and  «aid,  in  »  quiet 

"  A  falal  case,  indeed ;  and  who  migM  be  the  eeduoer,  or  lover,  of  tbif  yonng 

"  The  lover,  Mr.  Cnrtie  I" 

"  Yee,  MAdame." 

"  That  ought  to  1m  a  searet,  dootor,"  replied  ihe,  with  a  mysterious  air.  "  I 
■m  obliged  to  keep  it  concealed,  though  aa  I  am  convinced  of  your  discretion, 
doctor,  and  as  I  do  not  tbiok  you  will  make  any  nee  of  it,  I  am  willing  to  tell 
yoD  the  name.    His  name  ie  Hury  Doffier." 

"  Doffier  t" 

"Yes,  Dootor  i  ha  was  the  lorer  of  that  poor  girl,  bat  the  oonnexion  broke  np 
for  some  reuon.  Really,  I  do  not  know  the  MiuM  of  it,  and  it  is  not  my  biuineu 
to  iuquire  into  the  affair.    Uaj-be  yoa  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  DoSer !" 

"  So,  1  am  not" 

The  dootor  contracted  bia  eyebrows,  probably  indignant  at  h'"*"'^  that  he  had 
Dot  told  the  trulli.     Madame  iDonroe  conticued : 

"  Ue  ia  a  very  fine  gentleman,  they  say." 

"  Yes,  and  of  a  highly  respectable  family ;  therefor^  Hr.  Cniti^  I  shoold  feel 
very  sorry  if  thii  mimortone  with  that  poor  girl  should  become  pulidic.  It  would 
spoil  my  reput»tion  if  I  do  not  keep  my  word." 

"  Certainly,  MadamOi" 

"  Well,  at  present,  I  will  show  you  the  patient,"  rejoined  the  lady ;  "  but  I 
most  lequest  yoa,  Mr.  Curtis,  not  to  ask  any  qneationa  about  her  oircomatanca, 
for  she  would  not  answer,  and  it  would  afflict  her.  Too  will  Me  there  is  no  help 
tihe  can  scarcely  speak." 

She  opened  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  went  in  noiselessly ;  the  doctor 
followed  her  b  the  same  manner.  It  was  a  small,  though  eleauly-kept  chamber, 
which  was  oocujued  by  a  bedatead,  covered  earefoUy  by  a  white  musquito- 
bar. 

Madame  Donroe  lifted  up  the  cover,  and  the  dootor  beheld  a  young  female 
lying  pale  and  motionless  in  the  bed ;  her  eyee  were  halfHilosed,  around  which  Oie 
OMp  marks  of  affliction  were  the  more  evident  Iler  innocent,  almoet  childlike 
oonnteuance,  worn  out  by  pain  and  grief|  preaented  a  truly  touching  sight  Her 
ftetnres  were  exceedingly  mtereeting  and  amiable.  Iler  rich  loclu  reeling  looae 
on  the  jullow,  without  that  loatre  which  indicates  attention  paid  to  them ;  she 
Hipeared  betiambed ;  fhintJy  stmggliiig  in  Uie  interior  of  her  soul  with  the  power 
Of  deatii,  as  tiiough  slia  was  quietly  awei^g  her  last  hour.  A  few  minntes  passed 
away  in  an  almoat  breathless  wlence,  when  she  raised  her  eyelids  and  glanced 
aronud  with  appumit  distrust  Her  languid  eyas  then  turned,  and  were  fixed 
upon  the  doctor  with  an  air  of  mute  retignatioD,  although  imploring  and  com- 
plaining at  the  same  time. 

The  doctor  viewed  her  attentively,  without  saying  a  word.  It  required  mxae 
"  knowledge  of  man  "  to  perceive  his  emotion,  Madune  Donroe  was  one  of  those 
who  are  not  expert  in  thia  science.  J4ot withstanding  her  stylish  drees,  and  her 
imitating  of  cultivated,  or  at  leant  respectable  maooers,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  she  was  a  common  person,  without  even  a  superficial  refinttnent 

"  How  do  y;on  feel  at  preoent^  Misat"  asked  the  doctor,  in  a  calm  tone,  addres*. 
ing  the  sick  girL 

"  Somewhat  better,"  replied  she^  after  a  deep  sigh,  that  helped  ber  to  take  nif- 
fieieut  breath.  Aa  she  sp^e,  she  raised  her  head  slightly,  bat  when  the  faltering 
tone  of  her  latt  word  died  away  upon  her  Ups,  and  her  head  dropped  down  ou 
Ihe  pillow,  she  became  exhanated  and  motionlen  again,  hardly  breathing,  her 
boaom  agitated,  however,  by  tbe  bint,  btigned  vital  power  of  her  sy*tem;  she 
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upeared  Uke  ui  artifioMl  cotpM,  or  like  %  nwtterly  paiBtaig,  that  raprenota 
death  in  joutk 

The  doctor  todi  her  hand  to  feol  the  beating  of  her  pulae. 

"  She  u  very  it),  though  it  u  not  bo  bad  aa  Madame  Donroe  aayB,"  thought  he. 
Then  tuniiiig  to  1^  Utdy,  Mid:  "  Om>  I  ace  aoma  of  the  madieiBe  jan  bare  naed 

"  Yee,  dr,  in  the  other  room,"  iraa  the  reply. 

nhe  replaced  the  cover  upon  tlie  bed,  and  returned  to  the  next  roam  with  the 
doctor.  There  ehe  opened  a  small  eloeet  of  a  dark,  mspicioos  oharacter,  vbere  a 
great  quantity  of  medicine  bottlefi,  oupa,  pol4  and  vaaea  were  looked  up,  She 
picked  out  a  small  bottle,  and  tendered  it  to  him,  with  thaae  worda  : 
"  Here,  Mr,  Curtis,  is  the  medicioe  that  onr  patient  haa  been  uaiDg;." 
He  took  the  bottle,  and,  after  a  little  shaking,  smelt,  and  looked  at  it  repeat- 
edly, while  a  momentary  frown  betrayed  that  he  wsa  nnpleaaantly  mored  by 
anrprue.  Miidame  Donroc^  not  being  much  of  an  obeerver,  took  no  Dolioe  of  it, 
and  said,  oonfidently : 

"  WiU  you  order  something  else  for  her!" 
"Yes,  madame,  I  will." 

"  Please  not  to  foi^t  what  I  told  yon  about  her,  Mr.  Onrti«r 
"  I  understand,  nutdaaie,"  replied  he,  and  turned  sway  from  h«r,  fearing  to 
thow  the  expression  of  his  face ;  he  said  to  himself:  "  Yes,  I  nndentand  it  very 
well,  she  must  die." 

He  sat  down  to  write  a  prescription,  wliioh  being  done,  he  resumed ; 
'■  Here,  madame,  please  take  tliia  yourself  to  a  drug  store,  or,  if  you  prefer,  1 
will  do  it  for  you,  and  get  the  medicine  prepared  myselt — m  you  like." 
"  Well,  Mr,  Curtis,  if  you  take  the  trouble  yourseu  so  much  tlie  better.' 
"  No  trouble  at  all,  and,  then,  I  will  attenci  to  her  ererv  day." 
"Very  well,  sir,"  replieid  she.  and  paused  a  little  while,  after  whieh  the  eon- 
Unned  in  s  reflecting  way,  while  she  gs,zod  with  a  dismal  glance  upon  the  doetor, 
as  if  to  detect  his  opinion,  and  to  judge  of  the  eBTeet  of  the  words  ahe  was  going 
to  addreas  to  him : 

"  I  deolare,  Mr.  Curtis,  I  have  a  gre«t  deal  of  trouble  with  this  young  woman 

do  you  think  she  will  soon  be  released  from  her  Bufferingr 

"  In  a  few  days,  I  believe." 

The  lady  expressed  her  satisfaotton  with  a  finandly  *il«>t  geatnre.  Baying : 
"  Do  you  think  so,  doctor!" 
"  Yes,  madame." 

■■  I  should  be  glad,  really,  though  I  feel  sotiy  for  hat;  but  there  is  eo  u«a  of 
being  sorry,  ainae  I  cannot  help  it" 

"  No.  .  .  ."  uttered  the  doctor,  in  a  protracted  lone. 

"  (Tow,  Mr.  Curtis,  1  wish  to  introduce  jon  to  some  othwa.    Hare  aro  thma 
more  sick  in  my  houaa,  up  stairs.     1  ueed  not  sail  your  partianlar  attention  to 
them,  foi  there  is  no  danger;  they  will  be  well  sool^  and  laaTc  my  honae.    Bnt 
you  will  sea  youneit    litis  way,  Mr.  CiuUs.  .  .  .' 
■'  "  Yes,  madama" 
lliey  left  the  room. 

We  shall  not  follow  tbem  np  titxt%  tot  Hota*  it  no  daqgat  or  coy  ot^wt  warth 
particular  atteation,  sa  Madame  Donroo  taid. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

TWO  rkiKamuM,  riehm — ms  hck  niii — »utum»  Donoa. 

A  TovMO  feuala,  wko  loves  vitbout  faaiiag  her  a&ettou  returned,  nakB  t 

ancb  a  depth  of  onhapplnai^  that  >o  aarthlf  hopaa,  bo  pleaauras,  no  eotnbiti,  n< 

lomriaa^ilifecAQCiTekM  lalicf  araan  raiaanp  tlM  faaling  of  ^07  in  bar  haul 
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She  ialike  bd  abandoned  veuel  on  the  open  «es;  enveloped  in  Snmea  and  aooD 
to  be  SDiunmed.  Uer  heart  is  bIbo  burning  nnceBsiDgly,  till  the  glomna  element 
of  her  grief  ooneamei  her.  She  ie  withering  awaj  like  a  roee  that  i>  broken  dovn 
ID  ile  tendemeea  bj  the  etonn;  or  like  a  plant  which  wb>  never  enliTeDed  and 
refraehed  bj  the  Hrangtheniog  »;>  of  the  ean.  Uer  OTerw  helming  affliction  will 
fiMnn  only  m  the  quiet  of  the  graTe. 

Thie  igone  of  the  many  ud  eventeof  hnman  life;  beauty  and  etrengtii  qnicklj 
vanish ;  the  moit  beauliml  flower  appean  barren  and  deeolate^  when  it  hoe  lost 
ita  leaves;  no  Hwarmi^  bee»  will  flutter  around  it;  do  lovely  girls  will  take  it 
to  their  bosoma,  only  £Urth  rejoicee  at  ita  destruction,  for  ihe  regaim  ite  attri- 
butes, and  thas  takes  revenge  on  all  those  «ho  hB,Te  foi'gotteii  the  ch&ngeablenese 
of  earthly  things. 

Add,  the  once  charming  lovely  eirl  whom  we  have  seen  on  her  sick  bed  e,l  Hn. 
Donroe's  honee,  had  laved.  Her  lure  was  ardent  and  sincere,  foanded  in  coniS- 
dence,  animated  by  htaeBed  hopes,  bnt  to  be  betrayed.  Her  affection  thrown 
away;  her  virtae  violated;  her  health  broken  dovn  by  grief  and  sorrow. 

One  who  misoses  Uie  confidence  of  an  iunocent  young  female,  cannot  be  called 
B  man,  nor  is  be  worthy  of  the  pure  air  he  breathea.  Forgetting  hie  manhood, 
and  callons  to  every  good  emotion,  he  oommiis  ihe  most  ehameful  ontrage  npon 
the  holy  gift  of  our  nature:  the  affectionate  feelings  of  a  heart.  He  breaks  the 
eternal  bonds  that  ought  to  preserve  the  nnion  and  to  sustain  the  eiistuoce  of 
mankind.  Such  a  man,  verily,  is  a  disgrace  to  bis  sex,  a  curse  to  hie  friends,  a 
calamity  to  his  neighbors,  and  a  shameful  mierepresentation  of  the  image  of  God. 

We  must  not  forget  to  relate  to  our  readers  ail  the  particulars  which  took  place 
between  the  judge  and  his  friend,  the  doctor.  It  may  be  well  soppoaed  that  tb« 
judge  was  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  doctor's  visit  al  Madame  Bonroe'a 
house,  for  he  came  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  to  eee  him. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  the  doctor  was  in  iha  company  of  bis  wife,  and  despite 
this  favorable  oiromnstanoe,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  decidedly  worse  bomor  Uian 
in  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  He  had  just  finished  auswering  the  inquiry  of 
his  good-natured  wife  as  la  the  cause  of  his  melanebttly,  when  the  jndge  entered; 
his  reply  being,  that  it  was  caused  by  some  profeuional  diffieultj  whieh  he  had 
QDOountered  in  the  oouise  of  the  day. 

An  oar  intriguing  judge  entered  the  room,  the  eountenance  of  the  doctor  was 
qnickly  changed  by  the  oordial  politeneesof  the  judge,  who  however  psraeived  at 
a  ^ance  that  he  was  not  in  his  natural  mood. 

'  idge  being  a  great  courtier,  and  never  at  a  lose  to  tell  some  sweet  things 

reeled  Mrs.  Curtis  with  flattering  civility.  The  lady,  after  answer- 
bis  enquiries,  took  her  leave,  and  left  the  two  friends  nndiaturiied.   | 

"  Well,  doetor,  have  you  been  there  I"  aakad  the  jndge  as  soon  aa  the  door  wa* 
Ami. 

"  At  Madame  Donroe's  I" 

The  judge  nodded  in  assent. 

*'  Yes,  1  nave,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  her  V 

"O,  she  ia  a  smart  lady,  to  b«  ssre,  wall  qnalifled  for  her  vooation." 

"Of  eonna,  she  eould  not  do  that  son  of  bnsineea  with  an  ordinary  aapaaitr," 
said  the  judge,  smiling  cuanjogly,  as  was  his  usual  njanner,  and  enquired  nv- 
tber: 

"Did  she  t^jonuijtfaiiig  pattionlart — ah«  treated  yon  «onfld«Bti«lly,  I  |«^ 

"0;  ;«i,  I  Mn  pwftetly  tati^ad  in  that  respect.  Bhe  told  me  a  great 
deaL" 

The  doctor  did  not  doubt,  that  hie  friend  and  protector  was  well  informed 
about  all  oaneemiiig  Uadama  Don[««,  and  the  aiok  female.    His  anppoeition  wu 

•onfixnied,  not  only  by  the  striking  retnaik  of  the  judg^  ir-^-  -' 

r^ard  to  the  barauM  of  that  Udy,  bnt  also  by  his  manner, 


the  judg 
a  lady,  g 
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hii  pruposal  to  go  to  her  lioiu«^  It  was  endent  that  he  vm  irarmlj  iDt«r««ted 
in  the  whole  efbir. 

With  ttiesa  liewa  the  dootor  conduded,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  maba  a 
mjBtery  of  what  he  had  heard. 

There  was  a  short  interval  after  Che  loat  words  of  the  doctor.  Oar  been- 
sighted  judge,  seeing  that  hebeeitated  to  oontlnne,  thought  it  beet  to  addrenhim 
with  aDotfaer  queation ; 

"Did  she  tell  you  anything  about  Doffierl"  aaked  he. 

"  Tea,  and  I  found  U  quite  aetonisLing  what  she  eaid.     I  Bould  hardly  beliere  iL" 

"That  he  had  mined  that  aaW 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  aodbia  &ieudeontinaed: — "Rnioed,  sick  and  foreaben, 
as  she  is  at  present,  there  is  no  other  resource  than  to  die.  Now,  jou  eee,  vbat 
sort  of  a  man  this  joung  Boffier  is ;  yoax  vorth;  friend,  whom  yon  hare  exalted 

"Who  knows  vhethet  it  is  to  be  beliered,  what  Madame  Donroe  ■aysl' 

■ivned  the  doetor  in  hia  tnrn. 

A  gesture  of  impatience  waa  perceptible  upon  the  calm  appearuiae  of  the 
jndge,  and  a  flush  of  anger  colored  hi*  faee  for  a  moment 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  doctor,' — reeumod  he  with  an  air  of  certainty.  " ' 
W6B  aware  of  it  some  time  since,  but  '        >  ■■      ■  .. .      .    r 

be  jaformed  by  that  lady  herself  l 
affair,  although  Doffier  ia  my  rival" 

'•1b  he  then  really  your  rival!" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  judge. 

"I  hear  the  father  of  that  ^rl  doea  not  like  old  Doffisr,  nor  his  son  Hanr, 
who  never  need  to  frequent  his  hotue ;  how  then  it  it  possible  I"  remarked  the 

"It  ie  easily  possible.  I  knew  all  that  yon  have  told  me,  now.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lafonte.  But  my  intruding  rival  has  a  good  chaue*  to  ••• 
the  girl  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor  of  her  father,  Mr.  Clayton's,  whose  son  is  one 
of  Doffier'a  comrades,  and  I  do  not  see  bow  tbe  father  couid  prevent  the  eoorte- 
aiea  of  Doffier  tf  he  is  persevering." 

"And  if  she  is  disposed  to  favor  his  sait — tbis  ia  the  other  mde  of  the  que*- 
tion,"  reuarbed  the  doctor. 

ng,  lanooent  girl  11 
dii^culty  could  there  be  for  him,  to  inflame  her  unanspecting  heart)" 

"You  are  right, judge.  .  .  .  What  do  yon  iatead  to  do  thenf"  asked  th« 
doctor  curioualy. 

The  judge  gave  his  reply  to  the  lest  question  in  a  hesitating  manner;  the  deli- 
berate toDs  of  bis  voice,  however,  eriuced  that  his  mind  was  already  made  up 
relative  to  the  affair. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  he, — "  as  I  told  you,  T  wish  to  leave  the  secret  of  tliat  sick 
girl  untouched,  and  leave  also  Madame  Donroe  entire!;  out  of  qaesUoo;  bnt 
then  tbie  occurreuoe,  as  far  as  it  relates  only  to  Doffier,  may  serve  na  as  ground 
for  some  attack  against  him.  .  .  Hy  object  ia  to  briug  him  into  diffieolly,  and  to 
relieve  Fanny  from  his  intrisnea.  I  have  determined  not  to  give  her  ap,  csp«- 
oially  on  account  of  Doffier. 

"  i>o  you  want  to  marry  her,  judge !'  asked  the  doctor  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  iuipauible  eren  for  a  keen  obaerrer  to  know  whether  it  was  eameit  or 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  judge,  and  added :  "  I  muat  confea^  my  affection  for 
bar  has  incrMted  to  an  eztraordipan  dqree.  My  mind  ia  opprewed  and  neariy 
ooiuinmed  by  Uie  Are  of  thia  passionl" 

The  judge  spoke  with  an  nnafboted  eamaatueaa,  and  the  dootor  felt  nneaay. 

"I  ^ould  like  to  aee,' resamed  thejndieanin  in  a  ^oietton^  "what  iMffler 
wonldaay  if  he  w«m  ealled  a  aadneer ;  what  do  you  thmk^  doetor  t* 
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"  He  vanld  probably  des;  the  charge  and  bMoma  enraged,  he  i«  too  aeuiitiTe 

"  Well,  be  may  do  a*  he  pleases,  we  mnst  tiy  thEa,  on  the  verj  first  oct^asioD, 
in  the  preeence  of  bis  friends." 

The  judfe  had  wisely  ootraluded,  that  nothing  leas  than  a  challenge  would  be 
the  result  of  this  scheme,  on  the  part  of  Doffier,  bnt  Be  did  not  giTB  any  intima- 
tion of  his  idea  on  this  point.  .  .  ■ 

After  some  remarks,  they  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  the  judge,  which  was,  to 
imalt  Doffier. 

1  conseqnence  of  this  deliberation,  that  Uie  well  known  quarrel  e 


without  offeriog  any  apology  or  eipli 

After  separating  from  the  Judge  on  iiim 
walk  leisurely  home  in  a  reflective  mood 

there  but  a  fev/  minutes  and  return  to  his  apartment,  where  he  also  remained 
a  short  tiiu«^  Bft«r  which  he  gave  same  instruction  to  bis  servant  in  a  wbieper- 
iag  tone  of  Toice,  then  took  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

lie  seemed  to  be  in  greet  haste,  and  went  along  like  a  man  in  fear  of  being 
detected. 

After  crossing  a  narrow  street,  near  Royal,  he  aoon  arrived  at  the  dooi-  of  an 
old  brown  building,  presenting  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  appearance.  He  rsng 
the  bell  twice,  to  the  sound  of  which  the  door  waa  open«l. 

"Good  evening,  Mr,  Curtis,"  said  a  female  voice- 
It  was  Madame  Donroe. 

"  Qood  evening,  how  ia  your  patient^  Madamf"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Very  poorly,  very  poorly,"  replied  the  lady. 

"I  thought  so  myself,  therefore  I  wantod  to  aee  her." 

"That's  right,  doctor.  Take  a  chair,  sit  down  for  ■  moment.  She  is  ssleep 
at  present;  I  have  been  looking  after  her  this  very  moment,"  said  the 
lady. 

"Bow  did  sbe  pass  this  davl" 

"She  was  pretty  quiet,  ana  slept  a  good  deaL" 

"  Did  you  give  her  some  of  the  medicine  P 

"  Yea,  aooording  to  your  ordeia.    I  liave  a  good  deal  of  troable,  however,  with 

"  I  believe  you  have,  Mi"^w'"i  but  it  will  not  lait  long,"  replied  the  doctor  in  a 
soothing  way. 

"I  should  be  glad,  indeed.  It  ia  a  frigfatfol  business  altogether,  to  atlend  to 
tke  sick." 

"  U'o  donbt.    But  it  pays  well,  I  eipeoL" 

"  Yes,  sometimes,  bnt  we  have  great  expenses,  yon  know,  Mr.  Cnrtta ;  well,  we 
Must  do  our  beat  to  please  others,  and  to  satisfy  ourselvea." 

"  This  is  the  best  way." 

"There  is  another  young  woman,  whom  I  will  receive  aa  soon  ae  tJiis  one  is 
Nmoved ;  she  is  in  the  same  oonditioii.  .  .  ." 

"Vei;  well.  Mud*'",  ...  At  preaent  I  wish  to  look  after  oar  patient,  it  is 
Ikta  already." 

"  Well,  «r,  walk  in." 

The  doctor  went  into  the  next  room  sod  the  lady  followed  him  cloaely.      He 

Crceived  the  movement  of  Madame  Donroe,  bat  he  was  not  anrprised  at  all,  for 
had  obaarved  that  she  waa  always  by  him  when  ha  cama  to  attend  this  young 
letnalt^  for  ^e  thostght  it  possible  Uiat  the  doctor  might  direct  some  qneetiona  to 
the  girl  despite  her  admonition  not  la  do  it. 

Paying  dne  attention  to  the  atate  of  facts  relative  to  the  doctor,  thns  far,  it 
may  be  thonght  astonishing  to  sea  him  implicated  and  troubled  with  such 
huardoos  engagements  aa  the  preoeut  oaa     Then  to  see  his  attachment  to  the 
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judse  to  mcb  a  degree,  aa  to  yitH  devotedlj  to  the  bsn^tf  Bsprioes  of  hi» 
violent  character. 

Od  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  anppoeed,  that  a  doetor  in  bia  position  shouid 
irelt  expect  to  jfnii  hia  succeu  oa  thustraiglit  pntliR  of  honeatj.  .  .  . 

Tlie  Duotorhad  a  favorable  prospect  to  realice  his  wiahe*  witbont  tnminf;  to 
aziy  profitable  but  periloas  aide  ways,  and  be  had  no  base  incliaatioD%  but  then 
he  had  a  weakness.  He  was  no  drunkard,  no  gambler,  he  was  not  oien  avari- 
cious but  lie  bad,  we  may  aaj  a  weaknesi,  a  fault,  wbich  bj  way  of  natural 
derelopemeat  became  more  and  more  dangeroua  to  him  a»  he  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  coosideration  ;  he  waa  not  even  aware  of  iL 

Tou  will  find  it  everywhere  in  our  present  epooh,  a«  well  aa  in  the  history  of 
paat  agee.  It  creepi  into  your  house  like  agaawinR  worm,  dentoliahes  and  eon- 
sumei  the  root  of  your  welfare  ;  it  will  ponetrate  into  the  Teina  of  your  heart 
and  brain,  it  will  make  you  restleaa  and  eauae  you  to  go  astray.  It  drives  you 
out  from  your  houae  and  makea  yon  homeless  your  children  cry,  your  wife 
desperate. 

It  is  a  false  antbitioD,  the  fondness  of  making  some  show  in  tiie  world. 

Ur.  Curtis,  likeao  many  other  sinful  mortals,  being  too  feeble  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation, thought  it  HOperfluous  to  make  a  reckoning  of  his  income  and  expenaea,  ao 
they  could  never  eome  into  an  according  harmony.  Out  of  this  mismanagement 
necesaarily  grew  up  many  embarraaementi  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  for  the  relief 
of  which  ha  felt  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  some  eitraordinan  means.  W« 
shall  presently  aee  how  far  he  no*  been  carried  by  the  inBuanee  of  that  niischie-  - 

But  we  must  return  to  Madame  IXinroe  and  the  doctor.  They  went  into  tbe 
room  of  the  sick  girl.  She  was  sleeping  soundly,  quietly,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  we  saw  her  the  first  time.  Her  bosom  was  beaviog 
almost  imperceptibly — her  eyei  and  forehead  overcast. 

Madame  Donroe  was  standing  at  the  door  and  the  doctor  at  the  aide  of  the 
bed.  lie  gazed  upon  her  awhile  immersed  in  thought  to  auch  a  degree  aa  tu  foi^t 
for  a  moment  where  he  waa.  "  Yea,  it  muat  be  done  to-night.  There  is  no  otbci 
choice,  poor  girl.  .  ."said  he  in  a  low  humming  tons.  He  waa  apeaking  to 
himself. 

"What  do  yon  say,  sir  I"  asked  the  lady  coming  nearer. 

"  I  think  I  will  give  her  some  other  medicine,  I  said." 

"Very  well,  Doctor." 

He  then  placed  bis  hand  upoa  ber  forehead  and  rubbed  it  gently,  alter  tliia  he 
took  ber  hand  to  feel  her  puiae.  She  made  a  slight  movement  aod  tkwoke,  raiS' 
ing  slowly  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  been  bathed  in  tears. 

"You  have  bad  a  sound  sleep,  miss,  do  you  feel  better  now  V  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yea,  I  tbink  I  feel  better  at  preaent,"  replied  abe  with  ber  feeble  voice. 

After  thia  the  doctor  stepped  Xo  a  table  staoding  near  by,  took  a  small  piece  of 

taper  from  his  pocket  and  emptied  its  contents  into  a  glan  of  water  with  whioh 
e  returned  to  the  bedside. 

"  You  mnst  take  this,  it  will  do  yon  sood,"  aaid  he  in  a  bind  manner,  rMamg 
in  the  meantime  ber  bead  with  his  left  hand  and  teadering  the  glas*  to  her  with 
the  other- 
She  accepted  the  drink  without  reluctoae*,  but  swallowed  it  with  great 
difficulty. 

"  Be  quiet  and  keep  youisalf  warm,  you  will  soon  get  weU,"  aaid  tbe  doctor. 

"  Yea,  I  hope  ao  myaeu,"  added  Madame  Donroe  with  Uia  naak  of  aincere  con- 
dotenee,  which  rendered  it  diffloutt  to  perceive  that  it  waa  a  groea  fiklielHwd. 

After  having  raa^jiuted  the  bed  die  returned  to  the  next  tooa  together  with 
the  doctor,  who  once  more  sat  down  and  invited  the  lady  to  do  die  aame. 

"That  girl  will  die  this  very  night,  madam^'said  tiiadoetn  in  an  uiid«r  Mae. 

"Tonight,  Mr.  Curtis  r  asked  she,  half  sad  and  half  gjad. 


"  Te^  witiiin  three  or  four  honn  al 
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"  Are  yoa  «ote,  Mr.  Oortii  f 

"Tee,  madame.  certainly!" 

"  Very  well,"  uttered  she  somewhat  Burpriged,  &itd  paused. 

"  For  ber  corpse  you  will  get  the  usual  price.  I  will  aend  it  myself  to  the  hoa- 
pital  for  diaaectiou.  It  must  be  duue  carefully,  therefore  I  will  amnge  it  myaalf 
ID  the  coarse  of  this  night;  this  vill  be  the  besi;  I  believe." 

"  ir  jou  think  BO.  .  .  I  leave  it  to  jod,  Mr.  Curtis.   I  koow  it  will  be  b11  right" 

"  You  may  be  assured,  madame,  and  you  shall  hare  no  trouble  with  it  at  all. 
I  will  coma  down  with  my  men  in  about  Uiree  or  four  hoars  to  remove  the 

"You  are  sure  then,  doctor  I" 

"Oh,  yes.  there  can  be  no  donbt.  Tou  may  retire  qaietly  at  preMot  and  leave 
her  as  she  ia,  undisturbed,  uatil  I  retaro." 

"  If  you  say  so,  I  am  satisfied." 

"The  sooner  the  better  for  yon,  madame,  to  get  over  this  trouble." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  .  ." 

The  doctor  left  the  house.  .  .  In  the  coarse  of  that  night  Hodame  Donroe  waa 
really  released  from  her  trouble. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Negro  meeting,  where  those  few  diseonrsing  member* 
were  bo  etartled  by  the  appearance  of  three  watchmen,  after  a  little  while  of 
breathlesa  listeiiing  on  the  part  of  the  dark  conspirators,  they  foand  that  ihe; 
were  mistafaea ;  the  approaching  suspicious  individoala  were  uot  officials,  and 
left  after  a  short  parley.  However,  our  colored  aspirants  had  lost  all  dewre  for 
discussioD,  and  acoordingly  left  the  meeting-house  quieklj  aod  noiselessly. 

The  three  strangers  before  alluded  to,  slowly  walked  along  the  Royal  street 
entered  one  of  the  best  looking  houses  on  that  row,  aud  stepped  ioto  the  parlor, 
which  was  by  oo  means  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbors. 

"  Sit  down,  geatiemes,  make  yonraelves  comfortable,"  said  one  of  the  thre^ 
placing  himself  on  a  sofa. 

Be  was  the  landlord,  of  course  ;  and  the  two  guests  did  as  they  were  told,  by 
familiarly  lounging  in  the  arm  chaira. 

The  qiie'stioDs  might  arise :  Who  are  these  nightly  waodereti  T  What  are  their 
names)  How  did  they  look)  Are  they  rich  or  poor?  Gay  or  gloomy)  Are 
they  single  or  married)  What  business  do  they  follow)  Whence  came  they) 
Ko,  the  principal  question  is;  if  they  wore  mustaches  f 

We  are  inclined  to  relate  as  much  as  we  know  oursetves ;  the  rest  we  will  leave 
to  the  imagination  of  oar  readers,     We  shall  make  it  a  short  recital. 

These  three  unknown  gentlemanly  looking  persons,  of  a  rather  venerabU 
appearnnce,  we  mean  the  landlord  and  his  two  guests,  are  three  eminent  leading 
members  of  the  French  political  party;  operating  in  favor  of  his  majesty  Louis 
TIIL  the  King  of  France,  a  deacriplion  of  this  individual  (we  mean  the  King) 
would  be  quite  superfluous,  for,  as  soon  as  we  learn  that  he  was  BofaI|  then 
certainly  we  know  enough  aboat  hia  penoaal  qaalities.  Who  would  be  igDoraut 
of  this)  The  person  of  a  King  cannot  be  but  attraative  and  amiable;  Iiis  chief 
qnalities  are  kindness,  justice,  and  a  world-embracing  eharity,  his  capiacity  excel- 
lent, fit  for  everything.  You  dare  to  doubt  iti  No  indeed,  for  in  the  very 
moment  you  utter  a  word  of  doubt,  your  life  will  be  esdangered. 

As  to  our  three  French  leaders  and  their  party,  thej  have  done  their  beat^  and 
worked  with  aa  mnoh  seal  and  aaceesa,  as  the  English  parly. 

The  name  of  the  landlord  is  Doffier;  tall,  robust,  and  corpalent  in  person, 
born  in  France,  aiity  years  old,  at  present  a  widower. 
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One  of  his  gaeeU  Was  Honsiear  App«rU,  a  well  set,  small  gentleman,  but  a 
Treat  politician,  a  particular  friend  and  countryman  of  the  funner,  though  canu- 
derablf  younger  The  third  peraon  vas  of  middle  size,  of  about  the  oarDe  *^ 
md  qualities  pa  tlie  last  named,  excepting  that  be  was  a  captain  of  the  militia, 
hie  name  woe  Chattelle. 

^e  three  friends  eommenoed  a  eooiidential  discourse  in  the  French  langooge, 
the  faithful  translation  of  which  is  ae  follows  :— 

"Well,  Mr  Doffier,  wliat  do  you  think  about  Claiborne,  our  present  GoTemor; 
he  is  a  maa  of  great  energy)"  said  Monsieur  Apperte. 

"  I  think  he  is  aincerelj'  attached  to  Jackeoa,  and  to  the  TTDioD,"  replied  the 

"Yes  he  is,  and  eurely  he  vill  make  every  effort  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  if 
it  ever  sliould  be  attacked  by  ibe  English,"  reui«rked  the  third. 

"My  dear  Chattelle,"  resumed  the  laudlord,  "ruay  it  bo  so;  however,  we  will 
do  our  best  for  our  cause,  and  should  it  turn  unsuccessful,  there  will  be  n'>  danger, 
I  believe;  but  we  must  look  out  for  oar  personol  safety." 

"  We  can  find  prot«ction  and  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  French  Consul  in  cose 
of  any  danger,"  added  Monsieur  Apperte. 

Tlie  landlord  with  hesitation  said,  "  If  the  English  commander  alioold  ever 
beaiege  our  city,  it  will  be  a  tichi  place  furns.  If  we  see  no  reasonable  hope  of 
BUooesB,  it  would  be  the  best  to  give  up  our  plan  in  time," 

The  old  gentleman  paused  as  though  waiting  their  opinion. 

"You  are  despairing  too  soon,  Mr.  Doffier,  replied  the  Captain,  and  added 
with  n  significant  air ;  "a  great  part  of  the  militia  sticks  to  Jackson,  but  not  all 
of  them;  my  men  will  firinly  adhere  lo  our  party-" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  Captain ;  but  how  is  your  sou  disposed  f"  said  tlie 
other  guest,  addressing  Mr.  Dolfier,  the  landlord. 

**  X  hare  no  doubt  that  bo  will  follow  me ;  but  I  am  informed  that  many  mem- 
bers of  his  compaujare  devoted  to  the  American  government,"  said  the  landlord. 

"I  think  he  is  nol  in  our  favor  at  all.  We  have  to  settle  with  him  about  this 
matter,  and  mnst  invite  him  to  our  next  meeting,  his  assistance  would  be  of  great 
Tolae  v>  our  cause,"  remarked  the  ColoueL 

"X  think  he  would  not  come,"  replied  Chattelle. 

"  Well,  Captain,  I  will  invito  my  son  as  soon  as  he  comes  home,"  suggested  Mr. 
Doffier. 

"No,  friends,  1  have  another  plan.  Kext  week  I  intend  to  give  a  toniliar 
ontertainment,  and  all  our  fideles  shall  be  invited.  I  will  provide  for  enioymenl 
n  well  as  for  the  discDision  of  our  affaire,  by  a  dance  for  the  ladles  and  yonng 
folks.  Your  son  shall  receive  a  special  invitation,  and  we'll  see  how  we  stand 
with  htm,"  remarked  Mons.  Apperte. 

"  X  think  he  will  not  come,   repeated  the  Captain. 

Notwithstanding  bis  remark,  the  plan  of  Monsieur  Appert«  was  agreed  upon. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  diacourae  of  our   three  French   patriots  of  the   old 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  offer  of  the  English  commander  t  shall  we  aoeept  it, 
or  stick  to  our  re«olution  I"  inquired  Monsieur  Apperte. 

"I  would  never  agree  to  accept  it.  We  are  and  will  remain  French.  If  our 
partf  is  to  be  defeated,  I  would  prefer  the  American  dominion  to  that  of  the 
EngUsb.  The  lively  ambitious  temper  of  a  Frenchman  will  never  harmoniis 
with  that  stiff  coolneaa  of  the  English  race,"  answered  Mr.  Doffier. 

"You  are  perfectly  right.  The  English  never  fought  for  glory,  but  for  their 
own  interests.  I  am  ready  to  quit  this  country  for  ever,  if  they  are  to  rule  heIl^'' 
remarked  the  Captain. 

To  these  words  the  two  other  friends  mode  no  reply,  bat  appeared  to  acquiesce. 
There  was  moat  certainly  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  French 
people  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire;  in  the 
aooomplithment  of  which,  the  English  government  bore  an  important  port 
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"I  Am  TaiT  Mixioiu  to  know  to  wIiM  party  Lafonte  and  hii  neighbor,  Clajton 
adhere,"  laid  the  Captain,  turning  lo  Mr.  Doffier ;  "  jou  are  well  acquainted 
with  both,  I  betieve,"  ccmtinned  he. 

"I  hail  DO  intercourse  with  Lafonte  for  along  Ume,"  replied  he;  "bnt  I  know 
he  has  been  always  in  favor  of  the  United  Statea." 

"  And  Judge  Campbell  I" 

"  Oh,  he  don't  care  about  polilicB.  He  is  a  good  judge,  bat  besides  this,  he  b 
not  worth  a  straw,"'  said  llr.  UofEer  in  a  jotiog  manner. 

"  Yes,  I  think  bo  mjeelf,"  remarked  the  captain,  and  added  with  B  amile,  "  I 
heard  he  is  on  the  point  of  marrying." 

"  He  ia  on  that  point  all  the  time,  but  never  gels  further,"  said  Monsieur  Ap- 

fiertc,  sarcastically;  after  this  he  rose  and  prepared  to  start;  addressing  theland- 
ord  with  these  words — "Next  week,  then,  Thursday,  we  will  meet  in  mjhouse. 
You  will  not  foil,  nor  your  sou,  I  hspe." 

"Ko,  certainly  not.-^ 

Alter  some  further  corTereation  of  no  importance  and  a  hearty  ehaking  of 
hands,  the  two  guests  left  the  house. 

We  presume  our  reader  has  already  concluded  that  Mr.  Doffier,  the  landlord, 
is  one  of  the  party  that  crossed  the  ocean  some  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  compa- 
ny of  the  unfortunate  Theodore ;  furthermore,  that  be  is  the  father  of  our  hero, 
Harry. 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  in  this  country,  old  Mr.  Doffier  remained 
QoalterediD  his  temper,  manners,  and  habits — preeentine  the  lype  of  the  French 
people— easy  and  lively,  courteous  and  ambitions  in  bis  cbamcter.  Although 
jovial  and  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  be  was  of  a  quick  and  passionate  temper. 
Being  stout  and  advanced  in  age,  he  passed  most  of  his  time  at  home,  and  seldom 
had  any  other  companion  ihan  his  favorite  old  servant,  Jean,  with  whom  be  UMd 
to  have  a  liltle  fun  now  and  then. 

Hie  eon,  Harry,  the  only  heir  of  bis  large  property,  being  in  the  bloom  of 
yonlh.  full  of  vigor  and  activity,  was  so  much  attached  to  the  pleasures,  sport^i 
and  amaseraenta  of  the  city,  that  he  bad  but  little  time  lo  spend  at  home  with 
his  father.  This  tbe  old  gentleman  did  not  like,  and  to  obviate  it  advised  bim 
to  make  a  choice  and  unite  himself  with  some  lovely  crealuro.  "It  is  time  to 
setUe  in  life,"  he  said  to  his  son.  But  our  young  fnend  did  not  seem  to  regsrd 
the  advice  of  his  fat.her,  and  yet  we  know  from  what  we  witnessed  In  the  garden 
that  he  is  in  m  fair  way  to  the  bliss  of  Hymen. 

After  the  two  guests  had  left  Mr.  Doffler  be  did  not  feel  inclined  lo  retire  yet 
His  excitement,  in  consequence  of  the  political  discussion,  would  not  permit  tbe 
approach  of  Morpheus.  So  be  wished  to  while  away  an  hour  with  Jean,  to  divert 
his  gloom,  and  to  smootb  down  the  aroused  sparks  of  bis  old,  fanciful  patriotism. 
His  mind  was  tamed  easily,  and  he  was  gay  in  a  twinkling,  if  there  n  aa  anj 
joke  and  jest  going  on,  and  he  conid  laugh  lieartily  at  tbe  original  wit  of  his 
■'volet  de  cbambre. 

"  Jean,  Jean,  my  pipe  and  tobacco,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Doffier. 

"  Qui,  Uonaleur  I"  cried  the  fellow  in  the  adioining  room,  nnd  soon  bastenedto 
his  master  with  a  long-stemmed  pipe  already  filled,  which  being  tendered  to  him, 
the  servant  procured  a  "  fidibur,    a  piece  of  burning  paper,  to  light  his  pipe. 

"  Do  you  feel  sleepy,  JeanF'  asked  the  gentleman,  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
igniting  hia  tobacco. 

"  So,  not  quite,  only  my  eyes,"  replied  he,  running  hia  hand  over  his  face,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  senses  wide  awake. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  eves!" 

"They  have  got  a  downward  tendency. 

"Why I  do  they  eee  things  upside  downt* 


ur,  they  would  rather  not  see  any  thing  at  all  just  n< 
"Wliatiaitthent" 
"  I  should  say  up  and  not  down." 
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"  How  is  that  I    I  gnMS  yon  are  Taking,  hey  I" 

"  No  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it" 

"Ofwiiat,  jiinraMair" 

"That  my  ejei  are  inclined  to  shut  np," 

"Oh, yon  laiy,  ileepy  fallow,"  aidairaod  Mr,  Doffier,  with  aloud  lanah,  after 
which  he  tranqnillj  blew  out  a  larse  cloud-like  sqaall  of  BiDoke  ;  thii  done  he 
direoted  another  iatern^tion  to  hu  Jean. 

"  Don't  you  know  where  my  sou  baa  gonel" 

"No,  Monaieur." 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  it  is  to  late,  and  not  yet  home.  My  eon  ia  becoming  so  (bad  of 
pleasure,  and  ia  loaiag  all  his  attachmenta  for  home.  Ha  had  better  get  married, 
then  he  would  stay  at  home,  don't  yoa  think  to,  Jean  I" 

"Yea,  that  would  be  the  beat  plan." 

"  Doee  he  not  go  to  see  aome  girl,  Jean  t" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it  is  quite  powble." 

"He  likca  to  aee  yoaag  girls,  dont  he!  ■ 

"To  eeel    Yea,   and  mora  than  that,"eud  Jean,  with  ■  donbtfhl,  n^ish 

"  Well,  what  etaet   Do  yoo  know  any  thing  aboat  him  I" 

"  I  know  there  ia  one  wbooi  be  like*  not  oiUy  to  «e«,  but — " 

"  But  whatr 

"  Bat  to  get  to  make  hii  wife." 

"Did  jou  hear  any  thing f" 

"  I  heard  him  talk  about  it  the  other  day  with  hia  good  &iead,  Nichols — aiKiut 
aome  young  lady,  I  mean." 

"And  who  U  that  girl  I  Do  you  know  her  name  t"  aaked  the  old  gentlemMi, 
■nzioiuly. 

"  I  don't  know  muoh  abont  her,  but  that  Honsiaur  Harry  ia  badlyamitten  with 
love,  there  ia  no  miitake." 

"  Who  is  she  t    What  is  her  name  f* 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  is ;  but  jea.  her  name  i»  Fanny.    I  know  that  mocb." 

"  Fanny  I"  eiolaimed  Mr.  Doffier  to  himaelf,  and  was  reflecting.  "  Fanny  t  yoa 
don't  know  where  her  pareuta  reside  P  asked  he,  again. 

"  I  heard  aomethiug  like  a  oountry  reeideDoe." 

"  A  country  reaidenee,  do  you  say  V 

"  Exactly  ao,"  said  Jean. 
'     "  Pardieo  1     No,  that  cannot  lie ;  I  hope  not    Em  1  strange  indeed,"  said  the 
old  gentleman  to  himaelf^  aud  turning  towarda  his  aenant,  inquired  once  more — 
"  You  are  aura  that  her  name  is  Fanny  t" 

"  Sure  I    No,  Monsieur,  1  am  not  t"  was  Jean's  reply. 

"What  then!" 

"  I  heard  it  only  with  one  of  niy  ean^  I  waa  in  the  next  room." 

"  You  beard  it  ao,  however  1" 

"  Yea,  Uoaaieur." 

**  Kd  they  aay  Fanny  I«fonte  (" 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"  Just  Fanny  P 

"  Yes,  Monaieur." 

"  Hum  r  repented  Mr.  Doffier,  and  paused ;  at  Qie  lapse  of  *  few  minutw  he 
reeuiDcd  agaici  with  evident  earnestneas,  "  Now  liatea  to  me,  Jean,"  said  he,  "  if 
you  will  find  out  who  that  girl  is,  tlie  name  of  her  father,  then  rou  shall  iiav*  a 
reward  of  twenty-five  franca  from  me,  comprenex-vont  I  But  Son't  aay  a  word 
about  it  to  my  son,  or  else  you  will  lose  the  money,  comprenez-voual  And  if 
you  get  a  chance,  take  a  good  look  at  her— of  what  sort  and  Color  ore  her  eyea 
and  hair,  how  is  her  complexion,  and  so  forth.  She  ahould  not  have  black  eyea, 
becanse  it  is  a  token  of  failhleaaness.     1  doa't  like  the  black  eyed  girls." 

"  But  the  blue-eyed  oneat" 
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"Oh,  yoD  mcftl,  I  don't  ean  for  them  either,  but  I  wish  that  my  eon  ehould 
have  ft  irifa  of  the  beat  sort" 

"Ezdtue  me.  Monnear,"  remarked  Jean,  good-naturedly,  "  yon  have  foi^otten 
that  your  depart«d  lady  had  black  eyes,  God  blcei  hert" 

"  Oh.  well,  that'a  another  thing.  That  was  an  exception,  there  waa  no  iTDman 
on  earth  aneh  at  my  wife  vaa.  I  feel  proud  of  it  yet,"  laid  the  old  gentleman 
vith  some  excitement,  and  added:  "en,  bienl  Jean,  take  a  amoke ;  goandfetch 
a  pips  for  yonreelC" 

"1  hare  got  it  at  hand,"  replied  he,  takiug  onta  imall  pipe  &om  his  veet-pooket, 
looked  at  it  vith  aatiefaction,  and  cammenoed  to  pren  nia  tobacco  into  it  with 
hie  fore-fiager. 

Hr.  Doffier  resnmed :  '  Come  nearer,  Jean,  I  vant  fo  aik  yon  some  qneetiona 
yet" 

The  good  fellow  stepped  up  to  hie  old  narter ;  the  expreeeion  of  eineereneie 
and  honesty  ipread  an  engaging  hne  upon  his  oonntonance.  He  endeavored  lo 
exhibit  hie  williugoeee  b  tb«  beet  vay  be  could. 

"Sit  down,  Jean,  her^  and  tell  me  now  what  did  my  eon  aay  to  his  friend 
Kioholst" 

"To  hi*  friend r 

"Tee,  about  that  girl  r 

"  Oh,  he  laid—" 

"  Yoa  tell  me  every  word  y«n  heard,"  eaid  Mr.  Doffier,  while  hii  aerrant  woe 
lighting  hie  pipe. 

"  In  a  moment,  MouMenr,"  replied  Jean.  "  I  just  want  lo  fix  my  pipc^  it  won't 
go.'i  , 


'   Wb  are  compelled  to  take  the  arm  of  our  reader,  if  we  are  to  have  one  at  all, 

and  eondnct  her  once  more  to  Boone's  splendid  restaurant ;  by  the  way  we  hope 
to  gratify  so  innocent  deaire  of  ours  to  equeeze  her  imall  fine  hand.  We  also 
should  feel  extremely  glad  to  resale  our  fair  companion  with  some  delicacies  en 
this  occasion,  if  It  were  not  rendered  inipoesible  by  the  fact  that  our  proposed 
promeaade  u  to  be  bnt  an  imaginary  one,  for  Ihat  well  known  saloon  haa  been  in 
ruins  long  since  through  the  destroyer  of  all  earthlr  things,  time  I 

!F^m  here  we  ahall  follow  Nichols  and  Oliver,  the  two  particular  friends  of 
Harry  Dofiler,  who,  after  having  oonclnded  their  discnnion  in  regard  to  the  insult 
of  Doctor  Curtis,  had  departed  together  under  excitement  pai'tly  from  the  emp- 
tied champagne  bottles,  and  pertly  in  consequence  of  the  quarrel  in  which  thej- 
appeared  to  be  interested. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  they  did  not  feel  inelined  to  go  directly  home,  hut  deter- 
nuD«d  to  take  an  evening  walk. 

They  pasaed  the  "  Exchange,"  a  drinking  saloon  well  known  to  the  young  and 
old  gents  of  Hew  Orleans.  Here  they  stepped  in  and  took  another,  a  last  drink. 
understood  to  be  the  last  on  that  night. 

After  this  they  continued  their  promenade,  and  mere  chaoce,  which  indeed 
Beemi  often  to  eontrol  our  steps,  conducted  them  towards  another  also  well 
known  house,  though  of  an  entirely  different  eharacter,  where  they  stopped  once 
more.  This  magnificent  residence  was  furnished  in  an  extravagant'  and  costly 
style,  and  was  located  on  the  moat  fashionable  street  in  the  city.  ' 

"Come,  let  us  go  in  to  Madame  Hetre's,"  said  Oliver  to  his  fnend. 

"  It  is  rather  too  late  at  present,"  replied  he. 

"  No,  my  friend,  it  is  never  too  late  to  •••  ■  pretty  lady." 

"  Tio  you  Uiink  so  t" 
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"Ye»,Ido." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  fely  reluctant  to  adopt  Vour  opiaioo.  I  see  her  apkrtiiiMit 
ij  ligbted,  and  we  may  pay  a  ihon  Tisit  to  her  and  bare  an  agreeable  cnat," 

Without  furlher  argument,  tliej  rang  the  bell  in  a  genteel  way  to  indicate  Uiat 
iC  was  a  call  of  gallnutr;  and  not  of  urgent  busineea. 

The  door  was  »oon  opened  by  a  colored  Birl,  who,  not  witbont  aome  carioeity, 
peeped  out  or  rather  into  the  dartnese  of  the  night  to  see  who  was  there. 

"  Is  Madame  at  home  t"  inquired  Oliver. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  repHed  the  cbBmbermaid,  Hmiling,  as  though  ahe  was  somewhat 
Bcquaiated  with  these  young  gentlemen. 

They  were  then  politely  requested  to  walk  into  tie  parlor. 

We  do  Dot  with  our  readers  to  be  misled,  so  we  ehall  disclose  the  secret  at  once 
aad  give  informatioo  of  the  house  in  question. 

It  WBs  the  domicil  of  a  distiDsuiehed  female  tragedian,  an  artist  of  the  stage; 
telebrated  not  only  for  het  skill  as  an  actress,  but  also  for  her  personal 
charma. 

Our  two  friends  commenced  to  amuse  tbamselTes  with  oriticiiiog  some  oil  paint- 
logs  which  ornamented  the  parlor,  it  being  easier  to  criticize  than  to  produce  any 
work  of  art 

Fortunately  their  remarks  were  soon  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  entrance  of 
Madame  Pletre  the  landliidy,  who  receiTed  her  guests  greeting  them  in  a  gra«- 
fully  familiar  manner  indicating  that  the  Tisitorswere  no  etraugeis  to  her. 

It  is  worth  while  to  become  more  acquainted  with  Madame  lletre. 

She  passed  as  a  widow  lady  born  and  brought  up  ia  France,  where  she  bad 
encouiitered  the  afflicting  miafortuiie  of  losing  her  husband.  This  i>  not  known 
to  ui,  and  is  of  no  importance  at  all.  As  to  her  personal  qnaliiie^  she  was  mar* 
than  beautiful,  aud  possessed  the  highest  accomplishments. 

Having  counted  only  twenty-two  springs,  the  season  of  fall  was  yet  to  come. 
Her  appearance  was  of  a  most  gny  aud  attractive  character,  her  manneni  were 
refined  and  studied,  though  amiable  and  easy  without  the  stumblings  of  an  no- 
fucoesaful  affectation.  In  a,  word,  she  was  the  morning  star  or  belle  of  the  city, 
and  the  evening  star  or  prima  donna  of  the  French  theatre  of  New  Orleans.  .  . 

"You  will  eicusfl  our  intruding  at  this  late  honr,MadBme,"  apologised  Hicholi, 
after  the  first  mutual  salutations  as  the  lady  entered. 

"You  are  welcome  at  any  time,  gentlemen,"  replied  she,  to  which  the  gnesta 
bowed  politely. 

"  In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  our  costume,"  resumed  Oliver,  "  we  could  not 
suppress  our  desire  to  see  you  for  a  momeat,  Uadune.  We  are  retumiug  from  ■ 
hunting  party," 

"I  trust  you  will  pnrdon  our  I emerity, Madame,"  ssid  irichols  in  good  humor. 

"  C'eat  tharmaut,"  replied  the  lady,  and  added  :  "  we  ought  not  to  r^^rd  foi^ 
malities  or  style.  Dress  is  not  the  object  of  our  couslderation.  We  prefer  the 
reality  to  the  appearance     Do  you  not.  Monsieur  Nichols  J" 

"  I  never  disagreed  with  you  Madame,"  said  he  with  a  smila  of  devotion. 

"And  I  wish  all  ladies  would  follow  your  views,  Madamt^"  remarked  Oliver. 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  gentlemen,  please  to  take  seats," 

She  placed  herself  on  a  sofa,  inviting  one  of  her  guests  to  sit  down  on  theSMOe 
r.ext  to  her,  and  offering  a  chair  to  the  other  near  by. 

It  is  our  determination  lo  relate  the  conversation  that  followed  as  foilbfiilly  as 
possible,  therefore  we  will  Ut  tlie  parties  speak  for  themselves 

"  You  have  passed  this  day  In  the  country  then  )''  inquired  the  Isdy. 

"  Yes,  Madame,  and  our  first  thought  after  our  return  was  to  see  whether  you 
were  well,"  said  Kiclioli. 

■'  Very  kind,  indeed,"  said  the  actress  with  a  smile. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  there  is  not  so  much  kindness  as  selfishness  in  this  fact,'  re- 
marked Oliver. 

"  Ah  I  selfishness  did  you  say.  Messieurs )" 
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"  Tei,  Hkdami^  fbr  we  wUhed  to  enjoy  yoar  ^reetble  companj,  this  desir* 
WM  oor  real  motive,"  wm  the  reply  of  Oliver. 

"  My  friend  Olivar,  you  «re  betraying  all  our  BeoreU,"  remarlted  Kiohol*. 

"I  see  you  are  inclined  forjeating,  and  ao  1  can  easily  concluJe  that  you  have 
pawed  your  time  in  the  country  Tery  pleagantty." 

"  We  did,  Madame,  it  was  a  charming  party ;  there  vas,  however,  oae  diaplena- 
ing  oirflumBtaBoe,"  answered  Oliver. 

"  And  may  I  know  what  it  wae  V  inquired  the  Madamai 

"That  there  were  no  ladies,"  said  Nichols. 

"Yes,  that  is  correct,"  remarked  Oliver. 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  sincere  in  this,"  said  Madame  Pietre. 

"Certainty  we  are,  and  except  for  the  absence  of  ladies,  everytliing  was  satia- 
fcetoiy.  The  weather  wai  favurable.  the  company  cheerful,  nature  itself 
rq'aiaing  in  ita  bloamiug  smiling  season,"  answered  Oliver. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  were  satisfied  in  spite  of  that  djepleosing  circum- 
stance," remarked  Madame. 

"  Well,  madam,  we  had  to  eontent  onrselves  as  well  aa  we  conld,"  said  Miehols. 

"  In  this  eaa^  you  had  some  rscompause,  gentlemen,  for  if  there  were  no  ladies, 
there  was,  I  presame,  ao  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  to  behold  and  to  be 
delighted  with,"  said  the  young  actress. 

"It  may  uaaa  ai  recampense  for  one  day,  but  no  longer ;  although  I  am  an 
admirer  of  the  blooming  spring'  and  beautiful  tlowers,  which  resemble  to  some 
extent  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,"  replied  >'ichols. 

"  But  to  what  extent)"  inquired  Oliver. 

"To  the  extent,  that  flowers  are  attractive  for  a  moment,  and  the  fair  s» 
always,"  replied  Niohols, 

"  You  are  exceedingly  eallant,"  remarked  Madame  Pietre. 

"And  then,  the  pare  fresh  air  we  have  been  inhaling  in  the  country,  was 
another  recompense,  Madame  V  said  Oliver  inquirin(;1y. 

The  lady  did  not  reply,  bat  laughed  modestly,  and  Oliver  continued: 

"  I  wish  to  declare  that  I  would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  of  this,  for  neither 
flowers  nor  the  pure  sir  can  recompense  for  that  pleasure  whieh  is  lavished  upon 
us  in  the  company  of  ladies." 

"You  ate  agreat  flatterer,  Mr.  Oliver,"  said  the  lady. 

"  It  is  no  flattery,  but  a  flattering  truth,"  snggested  Oliver. 

'*  I  am  not  fond  of  flatterer*,  and  besides,  you  should  not  invade  my  profeesioa, 
gentlemen,"  rejoined  themadame. 

-  Why  «o,  Madame  I"  ashed  Oliver. 

"Your  language  would  pass  very  well  on  the  stage.  You  are  playing  the 
part  of  a  courtier."  answered  she. 

"Well,  Madame,  roppose  we  are  on  the  stage,  you  take  the  charaeler  of 
a  tender  sweetheart,  which  of  us  would  you  choose  for  your  admiring  herot" 
asked  ^"iaho1s. 

"It  is  quite  diflicnll,''  said  she,  "for  me  to  make  a  choice,  for  yon  are  botli 
equally  flattering." 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  these  words  on  the  part  of  the  two  young  men. 
Oliver,  being  the  first  who  regained  the  use  of  his  tongue,  replied — 

"Kow,you  have  unconsciously  betrayed  yourself.  Madame,  in  manifesting  that 
this  is  the  chief  object  of  your  consideration  in  adopUng  a  lover,  and  yet,  like 
most  ladies,  we  do  not  admire  comptimenls." 

"  I  could  not  help  doubting  it  before  this,"  answered  Kichols. 

**  Ton  are  mistaken,  gentlemen,"  said  Madame  Pietre,  "  for  it  was  meani  only 
for  a  lover  on  the  stage." 

"  Well,  Madame,  our  life  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  mistakes,"  remarked 
Hiehole. 

"Fur  my  part,  1  feel  too  much  regard  for  a  ladj,  to  refuse  to  yield  to  her  a 
discussion.    Though,  I  presume,  you  will  not  deny,  Madame,  that  there  are  more 
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.rietoriea  gained  in  [h«  conqnaat  of  heari*  by  flaa«ri«(  Uun  by  mj  other  meatu,' 
Skid  Oliver.  > 

"  It  ia  &  pity  if  it  ii  bo."  ■niTsred  abe. 

"However  thie  may  be,  it  is  not  my  practice  to  Aattar,  except  little  diildren 

perch  aoce,"  eaid  Nicbols. 

"You  are  fond  of  little  children  i"  iaqmred  the  lady. 

"Yee,  Madflme,  I  am,"  was  Nichols'  aniwer. 

"Doubtleas  we  all  like  little  childreo,  they  are  bo  loving,  eo  harmlcM,  and  frM 
from  guile,  who  could  help  loving  theia  I"  remarked  Oliver. 

After  Bome  further  con  rersation  Uadame  Pietre  rooe  and  walked  up  ta  a 
drawer,  there  she  took  two  cardi  and  tendered  them  to  her  gueat^  aaying  with  ■ 

"£b  bien,  gentlemen,  aa  evidence  of  my  appreciatioii  o(  yon,  I  offer  yon  aa 
invitation  to  a  soirde  for  Tuesday  nort  at  mv  fioiue." 
'  "With  the  Breateet  pteaaure  I  accept  it,  Madame." 
"And  you,  Hods.  Nicbola  I" 

"Very  much  obliged,  Madame.  1  accept  it  with  gratitude,  in  astJcipatian  of 
channing  amiuement,"  answered  tficbola. 

"  You  must  not  expect  too  mneh,  for  the  dieappointinent  will  be  the  greater  if 
you  do  oot  realize  your  antic ipationa,"  eaid  the  Ipdy. 

"  True,  Madame.  .  .  1  adopted  it  as  a  nS«,  oo%  to  expect  too  mnch  and  to  pr»- 
pare  for  disappointments ;  eiperienoe  provea  this  the  eafe  rule  generally,  bat  ihii 
ease  is  an  ezceptioD."  aaid  Niabola. 

"  Whv  bdI  why  do  yoa  expect  on  Toisday  evening  charming  amosementr 
inquired  sbe. 

"  I  expect  something  quite  natural,  BWcati  and  agreeable,  paasing  of  time  in  tbe 
company  of  channing  ladies,"  replied  Hiohola 
"A-piopoa,  gentlemen,  may  I  aak  you  at  preseut  to  tell  mesomeneWBr  aikedahe. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  I  do  not  know  at  preoent  any  news  of  iotweet,"  replied 
Hiehola 

"  Nor  do  I,"  Mid  Oliver. 

''But  have  you  no  news  of  romautio  adventures  with  eountry  beLaa P  °  in- 
quired the  Madame. 

"Portonately  for  ua,  there  was  no  chance  for  that,"  aoEwered  Oliver. 

"  How  I     I  do  not  comprehend.     Why  fortunately  I"  inquired  the  Madame. 

"Why,  Madame]  may  be  we  should  have  left  our  heart  in  the  ooaniry  then, 
and  returned  utterly  heartless,"  answered  Oliver. 

"  Oh  I  this  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  there  are  already  too  many  heartless 
people.  But  I  should  think  it  a  necessary  eonseqneiice  to  return  hearueas  then  P 
remarked  abe. 

"  No,  but  aenaelees,"  added  Nichols. 

"  Oh  t  Monsieur  1  I  could  not  think  of  such  thiugt.  I  mean,  you  would  have 
gained  another  heart  in  exchange  for  yonrs," 

"  And  something  besides,"  said  Nichols. 

"  What  else  thenl"  inquired  (he  lady. 

"The  hand  of  the  fair  one.  What  use  of  having  the  heart  without  tbe  hand  T 
replied  Nichols. 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur,  the  young  ladies  nowadays  are  not  in  aoeb  a  grsat 
burry  to  dispose  of  their  hand,   remarked  the  Madame. 

"  1  said  '  senBelese'  inatead  of  hcartlcu,  but  I  did  not  mean  quite  senselese,  only 
to  a  cerlsin  degree,  as  it  is  supposed  love-smitten  folks  have  their  sense  some- 
tunes,"  explained  Nichols. 

"  1  euppose  you  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  it  by  ezperienoa,  mj  friend,' 
«aid  Oliver. 

"  Mow,  Monsieur  Nichols,  you  have  lost  your  game,"  remarked  Mrs,  Pietre. 

"This  melancholy  experience  may  be  encount«red  by  any  mortal  bein^* 
replied  Oliver. 
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"  Tme ;  but,  w«  most  ba  prepared  to  reeiat,"  mmeeted  Hioliolt. 

"  1  vonld  like  jou  io  explain  in  vhat  way '"  said  OliTer. 

"  If ow,  geDtlsmeo,  to  leturn  to  Uie  news,   intaiposed  the  fair  aotr«as. 

"  If  it  is  jonr  desire,  Madame.  .  .  "  remarked  Oliver. 

"Well,  let  UB  apeak  seriously,  and  I  will  relate  you  an  occuneDce  of  a  verv 
diatresaing  character.  .  .  Are  yoo  aoquainted  with  tLe  family  of  Mr.  Cliattelle  r' 
inquired  Madame  Pietre. 

"We  are  soqnainted  only  witb  himielL  He  ia  a  captain  of  the  militia t" 
answered  OliTer. 

"  Exactly." 

"  A  Frenchman,"  remarked  Nichols. 

"Yes,  MoDsieur,"  replied  the  Mad&me. 

Our  reader  will  remember  that  Mr.  Chattelle  was  already  introduced  ia  the 
faouae  of  Mr.  Doffier,  as  a  proEninent  member  of  (he  French  party. 

But  ve  have  Is  listen  to  tbe  oanTcnation. 

"  He  ia  B  great  politician  of  the  old  school,"  added  Sichols. 

"  Well,"  continued  she,  "  Mrs.  Chattella  had  a  sister,  a  very  handsome  young 
lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  her.  Their  psrents  re«ide  in  the  couuti;, 
•omewhere  about  two  weeka  ago,  the  young  lady  had  left  the  house  of  bar  sister 
and  was  not  seen  nor  heard  of  since.** 

"Ahl  is  it  possible)     It  most  ba  really  affeoUng  to  ber  lelalive*,"  remarked 

"May  be  ahe  went  home  to  her  parents,"  said  Kichols, 

"  No,  Monsieur.  They  made  all  possible  inquiries,  but  were  not  able  to  find 
out  her  whereabouts,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

"An  elopement,  perhapef  inquired  Michola. 

"I  believe  not,  gince  hei  late  lover  Judge  Campbell  ha*  not  abaoonded,"  re- 
marked tbe  Madame. 

"Judge  Campbell,  was  he  the  lover  t"  inquired  Oliver. 

"So  f  heard,    replied  the  lady. 

The  two  friends  exchanged  a  glance  of  astonishment. 

"  Bnt  Judge  Campbell  has  lately  been  paying  his  homage  to  Fanny  Lafoute,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  planter  in  the  vicinity  of  our  city,"  remarked  Ohver. 

"  "  '  '   it  ponible!"  asked  the  Madame. 


Yea,  and  with  a  view  to  matrimony  as  they  asy,"  replied  Oliver. 
'eiT  poor  success  though,"  added  Nichols, 
refusal  then  I"  inquired  she. 


"  He  hod  very  poor  si; 


'•■Decidedlj  refused."  said  hichola. 

"  ^    "     part  of  the  father)"  asked  the  Madame. 


n  the  part 


T  of  the  lost  young  ladyf"  inquired  Oliver. 

"Tes." 

"  Is  that  a  fact/  Madame  t"  asked  Nichola. 

"  It  is  b^ond  a  doubt,"  replied  the  Madam« 

"  Judge  Campbell  ia  the  greateet  hero  that  ever  fought  on  the  battle-field  of 
Amor,"  said  Niebol*. 

"  A  terror  of  tbe  young  ladiea.  He  is  verily  like  a  vultnre,  disguised  with 
the  feathera  of  a  dove,  mingling  among  innocent  ohickens,"  remarked  Oliver. 

"  Ab,  Monsieur  Oliver,  you  may  compare  Judge  Campbell  with  a  vulture,  but 
if  you  mean  to  compare  the  young  ladiea  to  innocent  chickens,  now  that  is  too 
humorous  again,"  laid  Mad.  Pietre, 

"  lie  is  a  dangerous  man,  surely,  as  be  is  quite  good  looking,  and  baa  wit  and 
means  in  abnndanoe,"  remarked  K  lohola.  '  , 

"  1  met  him  some  time  at  Chattelle'a  house,  hut  his  countenance  made  a 
decidedly  uupleasant  impreseion  upon  me,"  added  Madame. 
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plausible  appearaDce,"  said  Olive 

"  I  Kmember  very  weU  the  first  tiioe  I  saw  him,  I  conceited  mi  idea  of  sq>- 
pieion  abont  his  ehanteter  .  .  .  Despite  his  familiarity,  which  he  displayed  is  a 
Tsiy  gracefiil  manner,"  remarked  the  aetret^ 

■■  You  were  aot  miatnten,  Madame,"  aaid  Oliver. 

"But  as  to  that  dietreuing  txiaurretice  yon  have  related,  l^bdame.  I  feel 
quite  aniione  to  know  what  became  of  that  young  laiiy.  My  frieod  Oliver,  we 
must  try  to  find  some  clue  to  this  secret,"  euggested  Nichols. 

"  I  should  be  glad  myself  if  we  could  succGed,"  remarked  Oliver. 

"  And  at  preMct,  it  is  time  to  take  our  leave,  Madame,"  said  Nichols. 

"Yes,  and  to  beg  your  pardon  for  having  detained  you  so  long,"  added 
Oliver. 

"  No.  Mesoienrv,  it  did  not  seem  long  to  me,  for  you  have  done  your  beat  to 
please  and  to  amuse  me,"  replied  she. 

The  ts-o  friends  left  the  house  of  the  handsome  setreea. 

"We'll  take  the  shortest  way  to  our  home,  I  auppose,"  (aid  Oliver  to  hll 
friend,  as  they  were  out  doors. 

"  CertHiniy,"  replied  Nichols ;  "  and  to-morrow,  then  we  have  to  pay  ■  risii 
to  Doctor  Curtis,  and  see  what  apology  he  will  give  for  his  Insulting  worda." 

"Or  else  satiafeetlon." 

"  Yes     We'll  meet  at  the  Exchange  if  yon  lik^  at  10  o'elock." 

"Well;  settled." 

After  a  oordial  disking  of  hands  the  two  friends  separated. 
(Tb  bt  eontinved.) 
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Enowlethii  beautifies  its  object  while  inBtructinc;  us  as  to  its  conformatioD ; 
and  while  the  average  beholder  can  only  vafjuely  admire  the  sparkle  of  a  bril 
liant,  the  jeweller  will  observe  pecnliarities  of  water,  cut,  lustre,  hne,  and  trans- 
parency, which  afford  him  so  many  different  sonrcea  of  pleasure.  Our  commoo 
garden  bugs  are  not  the  moat  preposseaaiog  specimens  of  life  the  ancnllivated  eye 
could  desire  to  re*t  upon;  but  when  we  become  acquainted  with  these — their 
habits,  modes  of  life,  manner  of  reproduction,  food,  and  the  strange  metamor- 
phoses undergone  by  each  from  e^  to  winged  development — then  the  Utile  black 
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foreught  whioli  proridee  for  a  cooiiag  wioter ;  leuons,  ve  lay,  at  Dn«e  agr«aable 
and  instractire,  &nd  fur  mote  acceptable  to  our  Tanity  tlian  any  schoolings 
derivable  ftoni  comparison  of  oar  ovu  coacerua  with  thoae  of  oar  more  prosperoui 
neighbor*.  If  our  epenilthrifts  could  be  taught  Entomology,  and  would  **  leam 
Ttiwom  from  the  ant,"  there  would  be  fewer  visit*  to  "  our  uocle  "  among  the  faat 
vouth  of  our  metrunolTs — feirer  drj-gooda  bills  to  barass  the  repose  of  \Ir. 
Potiphar,  and  a  macli  shorter  column  of  uiBolvencies  and  (DspeosioDB  recorded  oa 
the  long  face  of  tbe  pioua  Indfpendent. 

But  to  return  to  our  sheep.  As  flowers  are  the  poetry  of  eartb->^things  exqui^ 
■il^  but  iranaieut  as  the  hours  that  call  them  forth— so  is  BoUny  the  Kcience 
which  perpetuates  while  multiplying  the  eujoyments  we  derive  fmni  their  cod- 
tomplatiun.  Superadded  to  the  cleliciouBnese  of  hue,  form  and  perfume,  ne  luirn 
to  admire  tlie  organic  cooditions  of  structure,  growth,  atmospbcric  changes,  aad 
reproduction;  ve  can  dislinguish  heriDaphrodites  from  unisexuals,  and  ti^- brida 
again  from  both:  we  find  maples  sg  polygamous  as  Mormons,  and  animnla  as 
comicutate  as  the  wealthiest  grey-beard  in  a  Parisian  farce.  Endless  pnrallelB 
are  opened  before  ua,  both  in  habit  and  structure,  and  the  floral  anatomist 
becomes  acquainted  with  organizations  having  glands,  nerve%  arterieai  joints, 
veinst  pores,  stomachs  and  lungs,  almost  as  complex  as  our  own.  Again,  we  find 
that  certain  classes  of  plants  not  only  take  regular  sleeji,  bnl  even  assume  different 
attitudes  for  the  purpose,  in  their  respective  beds.  The  locust  and  wood  sorrel 
turn  down  their  leaflets  for  a  aup;  the  sensitive  plint  lets  them  droop  forward 
one  over  another,  ns  if  for  more  perfect  rest.  The  invention  of  fly-traps  is  nut 
altageltier  due  to  buman  ingenuity,  for  in  the  Dionait  which  grows  plentifully  in 
the  saiiiiy  bogs  around  Wilmington,  K.  C-,  we  have  a  trap  of  the  most  ingenioua 
construction,  which  suddenly  closes  on  any  fly  that  lights  upon  its  surface, 
presses  the  intruder  all  tbe  harder  for  his  struggle^,  and  then  drops  tbe  dead 
body  downward  to  manure  the  root  for  another  year's  campaign.  The  Sarracenia 
and  pi tche Implants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  perform  the  same  object,  but  by  a 
more  cunning  and  elaborate  contrivance;  these  have  pitcher- shaped  flowers,  tire 
or  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  ihree  inchee  in  diameter;  tbe  tcps  of 
these  are  closed  with  lids,  ihe  interior  ean  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  poisonoUB 
vater,  until  the  flower  is  fully  grown,  when  the  lid  is  thrown  back  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  regular  kln^e.  Flies  and  insects  now  come  in  the  hot  summer 
weather  to  drink  of  the  copious  beverage,  but  the  chalice  becomes  their  grave ; 
fresh  victims  flock  to  drink,  undeterred  by  the  corpses  floating  there;  and  when 
the  cnp  is  full,  it  droops  and  sheds  the  decaying  animal  matter  to  fatten  the 
hungry  root.  Have  tlie  flies  ever  thought  of  a  Maine  Law  and  restriction  by 
legislative  euaotmenti  There  is  a  moral  in  tbe  whole  process  here  described, 
-wSioh  reckless  sellers  and  inordinate  drinkers  of  another  kind  of  "poisoned 
water,"  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  }low  long,  ye  foolish,  will  ye  be  tbe  flies  I 
How  long  shall  fortnuee  be  amassed  from  the  festering  richness  of  that  pool  m 
which  so  many  thousands  have  gone  down  to  death  I 

Bat  considerations  of  this  kind — strange  parallels  to  the  affaire  of  human  life, 
pervade  all  nature,  and  the  task  of  calling  attention  thereto,  would  prove  both 
endless  and  nnrecompeosed.  Men  wbo  cannot  take  warning  from  the  human 
wrecks  which  drift  across  our  path,  go  where  we  may,  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
verled  by  the  fat«  of  a  misguided  Qy  I  The  Diotuta  of  Heieer  street  stiU  opens 
ber  gauily  boeom,  and  capturing  new  victims,  presses  them  to  untimely  deaths; 
and  the  pitchv-plants  of  human  contrivance^  at  the  corner  of  every  second  tilock, 
most  continue  to  fulfil  tbeii  mission  until  men  have  teamed  sufficient  wisdom  and 
Mltcontiol,  to  be  moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  their  appetiCea 

Of  theae  books  on  Botany,  by  Professor  Qrsy,  we  would  gladly  speak  more  at 
laive,  bat  other  topics  press  as,  and  our  space  for  book-notice*  is  neccssariiy 
limited.  As  "  Fisher  Profeteor  of  Natural  History,"  in  Uarrftrd  University,  Mr, 
Qray  hM  created  s  reputation,  which  all  his  pupils  are  proadly  solicitous  Vt 
expand ;  and  these  wori^  addressing  s  larger  sudienoe  so  to  spesk,  he  has  giTcn 
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Ill  in  ft  form  it  ohm  olur,  eondemed,  and  fntolli^ble,  the  eonerete  remit  tod 
embodiment  of  all  his  Btudies  in  this  pnrtrcaUr  de^&rtment.  Leading  the  begiii- 
aer  grodaftlly  from  the  mereet  mdimeuta  of  tha  subject  up  to  ils  hi^heet  and  moat 
oomiilex  indications,  tjie  tert  has  been  eopiondy  iUustrxtBd  by  Mr  Isaac  Spragoe, 
the  best  liTing  botonicul  artist,  and  where  words  might  fail  to  convey  ■  correct 
idea  tbe  pencil  steps  in  and  lays  the  matter  patent  to  the  eye.  Scarce  a  page  it 
the  first  worh  but  has  tvo  or  three  careful  illustrations;  and  in  this  respect  it 
would  prove  little,  if  at  all  leM  usefiil  Uian  a  TTerbarium  to  any  one  who  wished 
•  ooilection  of  twtanical  specimens  arraoged  under  their  genera  and  ordera.  The 
•eeond  work  is  alio  illustrated  whereTer  necessary,  aud  together  they  form  a  full 
and  valuable  exposition  of  Botany, 

Travel*  and  Ditcoveriet  in  North  and  Otniral  Africa.  Being  a  Jonnud  of  on 
Expedition  undertaken  vndtr  thi  Autpiea  of  Her  Britannic  Umttj/i  Omem- 
mtnt  in  the  Ttart  1S-19-0B.  By  Ileiiry  Earth,  Ph.D.,  D.O.L.,  P.R.O.A.8. 
In  three  voU.    Neu  York;  Uarptr  ds  Brolhere. 

WnEUTKR  suffering  humanity  standa  in  need  of  cotton-cloth,  that  it  mav  bide 
ita  nakedn«ss— there,  if  any  way  possible,  will  soon  be  seen  the  philanttropic 
genius  of  eadareroas  Manohester.  her  left  hand  I'csting  on  a  bale  of  pnots,  sni- 
mounUd  by  a  Bibles  and  the  right  holding  musket  and  bavonet,  at  point  aod 
peril  of  which  due  payment  for  these  civilJEed  blessings  shall  be  religionsly  and, 
if  Deed  be,  bloodily  enforeed.  Mi uion arias  seek  distant  countries  to  prosclTtiis 
in  favor  of  Christianity  and  colored  caliooes.  Diplomatista  dtplomatiie  with  no 
other  object  than  the  sale  of  Brummagem  idols — and  those  of  a  damaged  and 
very  unqodlike  character.  "  In  the  nineteeuth  century,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Stibii 
Mitchell,  "  one  would  not  tjiink  of  invading  aud  laying  waste  any  country,  ex«q>t 
for  ite  own  good — to  develop  its  resource*  as  it  were;"  and  in  this  way  Sir 
Charles  Napier  made  the  vitlaooua  Ameers  of  India  "  happy  whether  they  would 
or  no ;  and,  out  of  pure  leal  for  their  amelioration,  cut  a  great  many  of  tbeir 
unsanctified  throata"  Expeditions  political,  scientific,  religious,  and  military — no 
matter  wbal  the  cloak — are  all  undertaken  by  the  liritish  nation,  with  ■  sole  view 
iA  pushing  the  sale  of  British  gooda  "Your  thoroughbred  British  spy,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Mitchell,  "  moat  be  bIbo  b  kind  of  -  commercial  traveller;'  and  Iwfldes 
his  reconnaissances  taken  for  purposed  of  pure  brigandage,  he  must  be  canning  in 
Ootton-patlerns,  wise  in  tbe  statistiea  of  turban  cloths  and  shawlB,  and  mnit  oaeer- 
tkin  where  consignments  of  divers  sorts  of  fabrics  may  be  SDocesefully  poured  in.' 

la  tiiese  exiracts  we  have  tbe  key  to  nil  modern  British  expeditions,  and  the 
highest  praise  We  can  accord  Dr.  Barth  is  to  confess  that  he  seems  to  have  fully 
undcivUiod  and  embraoed  the  spirit  of  the  policy  to  which  he  owed  his  appoint- 

The  journal,  of  which  but  the  first  and  second  volumes  have  yet  been  published, 
will  proliably  extend  over  more  than  two  thousand  pages — the  type  brang  lai^ 
and  Lhe  illnstrations  both  numerous  and  beautiful.  Dr.  Barth  is  a  Oerman,  and 
has  all  the  national  prolixity  of  detail,  eonpled  witli  that  abstract  veneration  for 
the  Conservative  iostitntions  of  Great  Britain,  which  Ooetbe  was  tba  first  to  in- 
troduce aud  render  fashionable  amongst  his  eountrymen.  There  are  chapters  of 
mere  names  and  penonal  incidents  tliat  might  just  as  well  be  omitted ;  the  effects 
of  four  ounces  of  Bpeom  salts  and  six  drachms  of  worm-powder  taken  in  one  doM 
"  child  of  the  desert,"  ryoicing  in  the  name  of  Fltllo  Ibrahim,  son  of  the 
"'  Hukht&r,  of  Kahiide  on  the  Senegal,  is  an  incident,  in  our  modest 
opinion,  scarcely  meriting  several  pa«es  of  description.  Nor,  seeing  the  imponi- 
bility  of  pronouncing  three  fourths  of  the  names,  can  it  do  us  much  good  to  hear 
the  titles  and  history  of  every  tenth-rate  savage  with  whom  thi*  uilerpriaiDg 
traveller  either  took  coffee  or  engaged  in  killiu^  ll< 
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Italicized  term  ;  bnt  rather  the  veritable  jouraal  of  ■  bigmiD,  irithout  Bufficient 
ooofidence  in  bi*  own  judgment  to  decide  on  th«  Tolue  uf  th«  materials  brought 
befure  liis  obserTatioa.  Ererjthing  tlial  be  aaw,  lieard,  did,  or  uid,  is  liere 
recorded  with  eager  and  couscientiouii  elaboration;  but  though  mauy  uf  liia 
observations  are  of  the  rarest  interest,  we  have  sometimeB  to  poy  afearfa!  penalty 
of  tedium  in  siftiDg  his  buabels  of  chaff  to  find  the  solitary  graiu.  All  that  could 
po«iUy  benefit  tnglish  commerce  in  making  up  an  invoice  for  the  Central 
African  market  ia  not  only  set  forth  with  great  parad^  but  turned  on  thi«  side 
uid  on  tiiat,  npude  dawn,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  ioaide  out,  as  if  the 
traveller  were  anxiooa  to  prove  to  his  employen  that  his  aipedidon  waa  a 
service  which  nould  "  pay." 

But  the  ehief  point  of  interest  in  the  woric  so  fir  as  published,  and  which  givea 
it  claima  oo  onr  attention  that  must  command  reapect, — is  the  light  incidentall]' 
thrown  by  the  narrative  on  the  system  of  slavery  prantiaed  on  (he  negroes  in  the 
"  free  nnd  happy  land,"  from  which  oar  "  men  stealera  "  have  "  kidnapped  "  ihem. 
These  happy  creaturei,  it  vonid  aeem.  are  there  as  much  animals  of  the  chase 
and  purchase  as  are  buffaloes  in  our  Western  prairies.  The  warlike  tribes  around 
them  get  up  hunting  parties  on  a  grand  scale,  and  march  in  pursuit  uf  the  slave- 
tribeis  as  much,  it  seems,  fur  the  pleasure  of  killing  lliem  as  fur  the  value  of  the 
■nimals  when  oaughL  Thus  when  an  expedition  from  Bomu  hod  canght  more 
"  field  hands"  than  it  could  conveniently  carry  oS|  the  leader  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Buth,  and  according  to  immemorial  custom,  ordered  the  feet  to  be  cut  off 
tome  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  males,  and  they  were  allowed  to  bleed  to  death 
in  full  view  and  for  the  ■muBcment  of  the  victonous  army  I 

When  the  third  volnme  is  published  we  shall  endearor  to  make  a  digest  of  the 
whole,  and  f^'esent  in  a  compact  form  the  facts  of  negro  slavery  in  Africa  ex  wit- 
DMsed  and  recorded  by  one  of  Exeter  Hall's  most  reliable  mitiionanes. 


Ha,  Sw«s  belongs  to  the  new  practical  school  of  American  travellers  who 
record  in  a  foimuU  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and  condensation  whatever  points 
have  appeared  to  them  of  tbe  moat  general  and  abiding  interest  in  the  countries 
tbey  have  visited.  Individual  incidents  are  bronght  forward  and  given  promi- 
nence, bnt  only  wheo  they  illustrate  a  class  of  facts  which  every  one  contem- 
plating emigration  to  liie  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain^  will  find  it  useful 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Having  lost  a  valuable  collection  of  notes — bbtb  the 
•utlior — he  is  unable  to  ^ve  the  intcreatiog  legends  and  mythological  tales  col- 
lected during  his  residence  amongst  the  Chenools  and  other  Indiaus  of  the  coast- 
But  we  think  few  of  his  readers  will  participate  in  the  regret  hereby  implied. 
Aa  a  practieal  description  and  topography  of  the  great  and  fertile  region  between 
Colombia  River  and  the  Northwestern  limit  of  British  America,  the  volnme  as  it 
Btands,  prssaDls  solid  claims  of  usefiilues^  which  the  mythology  and  superstitions 
of  the  barbaroas  deniiena  could  not  possibly  inoreasf^  though  very  likely  to 
icumber.  Tbe  resources  and  characteristics  of  the  territon'  are  graphically 
^produced ;  and  the  narrative  possesses  vigor  and  some  qnaiot  humor,  which  lead 


ns  pleasantly  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  turn  us  off  unwearied  and  instructed 
at  l^e  end.     The  illustrations  are  numeroua,  and  of  high  artistic  pretensioas, 

fisnflttory  OttUogy.    By  Edvard  SiUhtoek,  D.D^  LL.D.,  Preiident  of  Amiient 
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«  or  typography,  and  abun dance  of  artiatio  iilnstratiop,  tlieir  volames  ma; 
comnarc  not  unravorably  witli  those  put  forward  by  tLe  great  houaes  of  the 
English  press.  The  work  iiuiler  present  notice  may  be  cited  in  proof  that  thii 
praise  is  richly  deserved;  and  we  feel  safe  in  acaerting  that  do  other  book  her*- 
tofore  brought  out  on  the  einie  subject  eontaina  one  half  of  the  varied  and  vain- 
able  engraving  which  we  lind  acaltered  with  scieatifio  pnidigKlitj  throagh  the 
chapters  of  this  agreeable  nod  inslfuctive  treatise.  , 

As  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work,  what  need  or  can  be  raid  lo  augment  tha 
fame  of  a  volume  nine  and  twenty  times  endorsed  by  the  practical  approbattOQ 
of  the  only  competent  tribunal — the  students  and  professora  of  Geology  througb- 
ont  the  world  I  The  plan  on  which  it  ia  composed  i*  more  simple,  con»eculi»*i 
and  luminous  than  any  other  we  have  seen;  it  is  comprehensive  with  regard  to 
the  various  relations  and  aspects  of  the  science ;  and  yet,  though  condensed  so 
that  almost  every  line  eoninjDs  a  sepni'ute  truth,  it  does  not  disappoint  by  anratis- 
factory  brevity  or  those  eeneralitiea  which  evade  any  definite  grasp. 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark  that  Qeoto^  which,  in  its  infancy,  waa  relied 
upon  for  the  overthrow  of  oor  revealed  religion,  has,  upon  better  acquaintance 
and  in  the  hands  of  men  alike  remarkable  for  earnestness  and  piety,  become  the 
most  indestructible  voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  system  which  it  was  first  studied 
to  upsvt.  A  little  kDowledjfe  of  tlie  science  would  incline  us  to  regard  the  Motaie 
account  as  a  fable — even  as  the  first  draught  of  the  Pierian  spring  ia  eaid  lo  be  a 
dangerous  iutellectual  stimulant,  and  one  very  apt  to  pervert  our  sensea.  But 
drink  deep  of  the  fountain,  or  pursue  the  scieuee  to  ]ts  limits,  and  we  becoma 
endowed  with  a  more  vigorous  and  truthful  vision.  The  rock^  as  Hugh  Uiller 
BO  well  eipreased  il,  bear  testimony  in  favor  of  ibeir  Creator;  and  before  we  can 
rationally  ignore  the  inspiration  of  tho  Bible,  the  solid  fabric  of  the  world  most 
be  dlssolveu  and  ita  materials  thrown  back  again  into  that  chaos  out  of  which  it 
was  spoken  in  tho  six  periods— called  "days    in  Genesis. 

Professor  Hitchcock  has  arranged  bis  whole  subject  In  the  form  of  distinct 
propositions  or  principles,  with  definitions  and  proo&  appendant,  and  the  infer- 
•oces  follow  thoee  principles  on  which  they  are  mainly  baaed.  The  science  ia 
presented  in  its  due  proportions — facta,  theories,  and  suppositions  to  account  for 
the  actual  appearances:  and  to  this  is  added  a  seueral  geology  of  all  eonntriea 
in  the  globe  that  have  Tet  been  explored.  We  have  also  a  Falieontologieal 
Chart,  in  which  all  the  leading  facts  reepeeting  organio  remains  are  brought 
together  under  a  glance  of  the  eya;  and  the  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  will 
be  likely  to  impreas  it  permanently  oa  the  mind.  The  facte  of  geology,  we  may 
add,  are  carefully  separated  both  from  the  inference*  and  theories  by  means  of 
different  tfpe;  ao  that  the  student  may  amuse  and  eiercise  his  ingenuity  bv  first 
forming  his  own  deduction  or  hypothesis  on  certain  given  premises,  nud  Uien 
comparing  the  result  of  his  reflections  with  that  arrived  at  by  tt«  larger  and 
more  matured  experience  of  the  gifted  author.  We  cordi^y  recommend  this 
eAirtrm/A  tdition  of  the  work  to  our  readers  with  the  aHurance  that  thej  wiU 
find  it  not  less  iotereating  than  inatrnotiTe. 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


DECEMBER,  1857. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  DEMOCKATIO  PAUTT  AT, 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Ix  a  previous  Dumber  ve  spoke  of  the  Home  Policy  of  the 
BemocnUic  Party.  We  shall  now  fortiier  extend  our  remarks, 
embracing  ite  policy  abroad. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  bat  two  sets  of  duties  or  in- 
terests,— those  which  are  domestic  or  personal,  and  those  wliicb 
are  foreign  or  external  Civilization,  whose  praises  we  are  for 
erer  chanting,  has  done  one  thing  for  mankind.  It  has  created 
a  commnnity  of  nations  as  society  creates  a  commnnity  of 
men.  The  nites  which  regnlate  the  community  of  neighbor- 
hoods  are  well  nnderstood.  So  are  the  rules  which  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  nations  understood  by  public  men.  T^ese  mles 
have  grown  out  of  the  experience  of  ages  as  far  back  as  hnman 
recor^h  extend.  Consolidated  they  are  known  as  the  Law  of 
Nations;  and  no  civilised  state  now  pretends  to  violate  this 
code,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations  in  time  of  peace. 

But  the  Law  of  Nations  only  prescribes  the  rules  by  which 
the  interconrse  of  nations  shall  be  carried  on.  It  does  not  tell 
the  statesman  how  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  his  own  conn- 
tiy,  while  he  is  negotiating  with  others.    This  manual  of  pri- 
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vate  conduct  he  must  write  for  himself.  No  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  a  patriot.  If  the  fires  of  love  of  country  bum  brishtly 
upon  tlie  altar  of  his  heart,  it  is  quite  UQDeceeaary  to  teU  the 
citizen  that  he  muBt  not  betray  his  republic.  Patriotisni  crates 
— rules  can  but  regvlate.  The  instincte  of  a  brave  and  generona 
heart  are  all  but  infallible.  Cincinnatus  was  a  plain  farmer; 
bat  he  left  his  plough  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Koman  armies  ne  saved  the  empire.  Jackson  was  not  a  scho- 
lar, but  he  saved  the  honor  of  his  country  at  New  Orleans. 

To  come  at  once  to  our  business.  We  propose  briefly  to  run 
along  the  line  of  our  history,  and  trace  the  general  policy  of  the 
American  republic  under  its  successive  aaminietrations.  We 
shall  discover  that  whatever  we  have  gained  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  has  strengthened  our  position  ansong  the  nations,  fortified 
or  embellished  our  history,  has  been  always  the  fruit  of  a  demo- 
cratic policy,  and  been  mainly  achieved  by  Democratic  men. 
Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  days  of  Jefierson,  when  the 
hitherto  ideal  of  Democracy  became  a  reality.  Just  emerged 
'  from  the  strifes  and  toils  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the 
young  Bepablic  was  timid.  It  had  bled  for  seven  year?  at 
every  pore ;  and  it  had  been  in  a  death-grapple  with  the  might- 
iest power  on  the  earth.  The  conservative  men  of  that  period 
still  stood  in  terror  of  the  name  of  England.  If  she  turned  a 
frowning  glance  this  way,  the  brows  of  many  of  our  purest  and 
best  statesmen  tnmed  pale.  Amenca  was  already  recognised 
by  other  nations,  as  a  new  and  mighty  power.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Revolution  seemed  grander  to  other  nations  than 
to  ourselves.  We  did  not  know  then  what  we  had  done.  Even 
Washington,  the  political  saviour  of  the  country,  conid  not 
comprehend  (as  none  but  God  could)  the  stupendous  results  of 
the  Iliad  of  glory  and  suffering  through  which  we  had  just 
passed.  All  was  misgiving,  doubt,  anxiety.  What  the  future 
might  bring  no  one  could  tell — few  even  pretended  to  conjec- 
tnre.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution  General  Knox  pri- 
vately ofiered  Washington  a  crown  in  behalf  of  the  army ;  and 
it  ifi  possible  that  if  he  had  consented  to  become  king  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  a  monarchy  might  have  been  established 
instead  of  a  republic. 

But  in  thinking  of  those  early  days  we  must  not  look  at  men, 
their  actions,  or  at  events  through  our  democratic  eyes  of  1857. 
lliis  republic  gave  birth  to  Democracy.  Bat  gigantic  as  its 
manly  form  has  since  grown,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
find  an  infant  in  the  cradle  if  we  go  back  seventy  yeaia ;  al- 
though we  may  iustinctivety  look  for  a  Hercules  tliere.    The 
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Hercalee  we  are  eure  to  find,  bnt  he  had  to  go  throngh  hie  train- 
ing- 

The  Bevolution  finished,  national  iadependence  was  achieved. ' 
This  was  the  BoIe  object  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence' 
Our  lathere  did  not  fight  BOven  years  to  set  np  a  democi-atie 
republic,  hut  to  emancipate  the  Thirteen   Colonies  from  the 

Sranny  of  Great  Britain.  Once  emancipated,  the  country 
oee  a  repnblican  form  of  govemmenL  This  goreniment  once 
estahliehea,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  sliontd  be 
iuauenrated  ae  a  conserratiTe  republic,  and  not  a  radical  one. 
Kadical  republics  had  existed  in  Greece,  in  Kome,  in  ItalT. 
Bnt  they  had  lapsed  first  into  anarchy  and  then  into  intolerable 
despotismB.  The  great  question  was,  Can  Ajnerica  sustain  a 
republic  ?  Are  we  ready  to  be  free  ?  A  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion, for  no  nation,  except  the  Swiss,  had  ever  been  ready  for 
liberty  when  it  came,  altnongh  an  hundred  had  been  ready  and 
able  to  achieve  it.  To  get  liberty,  however,  is  an  ea^  task 
compared  with  that  harder  afterwork  of  keeping  the  jewel 
which  heaven  lets  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  brave- 
But  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  It  was  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Korth  America.  As  such  we  started  aS, 
and  took  onr  place  in  the  constellation  of  stotee. 

That  place  was  at  once  cordi^Iv  given  to  ns,  a  poet  of  honor, 
and  that  place  we  have  kept  The  next  great  questions  which 
arise  are,  How  have  we  preserved  the  position  we  first  took  as 
a  feeble  republic,  which  liad  just  weathered  the  tempestB  of  a 
seven  years'  war  ? — How  have  we  risen  Irom  that  donbtfiil  posi- 
tion of  dependance  and  sufferance,  to  become  not  only  one  of 
the  first  powers  of  the  earth,  bat  ihe  one  towards  whicn,  of  all 
others,  among  the  rocking  states  of  Christendom,  statesmen  and 
mankind  everywhere  look,  aa  the  bmjh-bearer  of  civilization  to 
all  mankind. 

This  is  our  present  position :  and  it  is  a  position  which  we 
did  not  inherit — it  has  been  achieved.  How  have  we  won  it? 
Bv  what  policy  has  it  been  effected  ?  Who  are  the  statesmen 
wno  saw  the  daybreak  of  the  age  we  now  live  in,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  its  ushering  in !  Who  are  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cracy who  have  vindicated  the  triumph  of  Jefferson's  hopes  1 
And  above  all,  what  is  the  policy  by  which  this  republic  should 
be  guided  in  the  fnture  I 

first  of  all,  then,  we  mast  extend  the  dominion  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  no  party  or  power  can  prevent  it  The  Federal 
or  Whig  parly  has  done  its  utmost  to  defeat  this  plain  and  inevi- 
table  destmy.    Against  it  the  mightieBt  men  of  that  parly  have 
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etriTen.  They  have  lifted  their  arms  and  raised  their  voices  at 
the  barbecae,  the  polls,  and  in  the  senate ;  bat  in  so  mad  a 
scheme  the  arm  of  a  giant  was  as  feeble  as  an  infant's.  Louisi- 
ana  came  first  nnder  Jefferson's  system;  Florida  followed;  then 
came  Texas,  which  was  soon  sncCeeded  by  New  Mexico  and  Oa- 
lifoiuia.  Ilie  future  will  bring  db  the  rest,  and  just  as  fast  as 
we  want  thera. 

But  in  indicating  the  policy  by  which  the  Democratic  Party 
will  and  must  be  guided,  we  shall  be  more  specific.  Onr  ex- 
tension towards  tbB  West  has  reached  its  natural  limits.  The 
Pacific  is  our  natnral  border.  Further  towards  the  Korth  we 
seem  to  have  no  Inclination  to  go ;  and  probably  Canada  will 
be  asking  to  join  our  Confederacy  as  early  as  we  shall  be  ready 
to  receive  her.  We  have  but  little  inducement  for  espansioD 
on  the  East ;  for  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  of  Maine  are  hardly 
yet  broken  by  the  snn  of  civilization ;  the  wave  has  already 
been  drifting  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion.  There  is  then  out  one  other  quarter  to  look  to — the  Soath. 
We  have  spread  far  to  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  West ;  now 
the  eagle  is  looking  towards  the  equator.  In  that  direction  we 
are  now  drifting,  and  in  that  direction  we  shall  drift  in  the 
fiitnre.  How  fast  or  how  far  is  known  only  to  the  Providence 
which  governs  the  world.  But  statesmanship  can  and  should 
see  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ;"  and  statesmea 
ehonld  control  Ihose  events,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  the  arbi- 
ter of  haman  destiny. 

Iii.6  progress  of  commnnitiee,  and  the  migration  and  ezpan- 
Mon  of  nations  are,  however,  decided  by  causes  far  beyond  the 
control  of  statesmanship.  The  troublous  times  of  the  seven- 
temth  century  decided  the  colonization  of  North  America  by 
the  Angio-Norman-Saz(»i  race.  The  intolerance  and  deepotiiim 
of  the  English  monarchy  sent  us  the  Pilgrim  fathers — the  dift- 
tnrbancee  of  Holland  gave  us  the  Dntcb— the  rovocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantz  sent  us  the  Huguenots ;  while  the  ascendency 
of  Oromweli  drove  the  Cavaliers  to  Virginia.  These  four  dis- 
tinct migradons  settled  the  fate  of  this  continent  Where  the 
refugees  or  adventnrera  were  to  settle  few  of  them^new.  They 
had  their  purposes ;  but  heaven  overruled  them.  Few  <^  dioee 
early  companies  finally  established  themselves  at  the  points  ' 
they  first  started  for.  But  once  settled — the  Puritans  in  New 
Endand,  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  the  Cavaliers  in  Vireinia, 
and  the  Huguenots  in  the  Carolinas — these  sturdy,  picked  men 
of  the  beet  races  of  mankind,  once  in  their  new  homes  began 
-to  plant  deep  the  pillars  of  empire.    They  mingled  with  ^cb 
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other,  until  a  race  nobler  and  better  than  any  or  all,  had  grown 
ap  to  fi^t  the  battlee  of  the  contineiit  and  consolidate  the  mag- 
nificent Kepublic,  ander  whoae  broad  branchea  thirty  millioDS 
of  jnen  are  now  repoeing. 

The  tbunderB  or  empires  cannot  foretell  their  necessitiea. 
They  cannot  foreeee  the  diBCoveriee  of  science,  nor  the  exigencies 
of  new  tiroes  or  rerolutions.  But  nations  discover  their  own 
wants  as  fast  as  they  arise.  It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to 
provide  for  them  as  fast  aa  they  arise.  In  this  manner  our 
public  wants  and  exigencies  have  been  more  efiectnally  and 
rapidly  provided  for  than  those  of  any  other  people  in  history. 
This  great  fact,  and  this  fact  alone,  solves  the  otherwise  incom> 
prebensiblo  problem,  now  demonstrated,  of  our  prodigious  ad- 
vancement. 

We  have  then  bnt  two  inqairies  to  instihite.  How  onr  public 
exiKencies  have  hitherto  been  met  and  our  public  wants  sup- 
plied, and  bow  they  should  and  will  be  in  the  future. 

Let  ua  now  enter  the  past.  The  firat  want  of  the  settlers  of 
the  Hurteen  Colonies  was  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  The 
beet  colonists  had  fled  from  the  despotism  of  kings  and  priests. 
These  two  orders  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  masters  of 
mankind.  In  a  New  World  a  new  order  of  things  was  to  be 
established,  corresponding  with  the  primeval  character  and 
grandeur  of  the  continent  The  world,  daring  its  long  ages, 
oad  tried  the  old  systema,  and  history  had  recorded  its  failures. 
Hankind  had  worn  out  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  in  making  mis- 
takes. All  that  men  had  learned  was  preserved — litUe  or 
nothing  bad  been  lost.  A  thousand  systems  of  error  had  been 
exploc^ — ^myriads  of  impositions  haid  been  exposed.  Hean- 
time  when  the  human  race  wanted  a  new  field  for  expansion  of 
muscle,  and  heart,  and  mind,  the  Seargun  of  Columbus  woke  a 
new  hemisphere  to  life.  The  race  had  been  prepared  for  this 
virgin-world.  The  mariner's  compass  had  been  discovered,  and 
it  gave  the  ocean  into  human  hands.  Gunpowder  had  been 
invented,  and  it  was  to  cut  short  the  havoc  of  war.  Constant! 
nople  liad  fallen,  and  with  its  falling  towers  the  Greek  scholars 
had  fied  to  the  heart  of  Europe,  bringing  their  precious  scrolls 
of  ancient  learning  with  them.  There  they  were  caught  up  by 
the  magical  power  of  all  ages — the  Printing  Press — and  en- 
dowed with  indestructible  life.  Columbus  then  started  for  the 
West,  and  opened  to  mankind  a  new  garden  home,  where 
society  was  at  last  to  be  constructed  on  natural  and  philosopbi 
oal  principles. 

Although  some  lingering  relics  of  former  habits  and  educa- 
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tion  still  clung  to  the  early  coloniats,  yet  in  the  main  they  were 
all  agreed  in  the  pemianent  establishment  of  civil  and  reli- 

fiotis  Liberty  '■  and  in  the  few  instances  where  this  rule  was 
Bparted  from,  it  was  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
settlers  in  isolated  diBtricts. 

The  second  want  of  the  Thirteen  Oolouiee  was  National  Inde- 
pendence. For  this  sole  reason,  those  colonies  went  into  rebel- 
uon ;  and  for  this  reason,  they  fougbt  it  out,  through  one  of  the 
longest,  and  by  far  the  most  disheartening  war  of  modem 
times.  It  required  seven  years  of  struggle  me  most  obstinate, 
sacrifices  the  hu^e8t,aDd  terrors  the  most  appalling,  to  achieve 
the  result.  But  the  consummation  came  at  last  Some  of  the 
scarred  veterans  of  that  crowning  age  of  heroism  still  live — and 
the  proud  consciousness  of  the-  part  they  bore  in  the  tragedy, 
bngntens  their  hours  as  they  descend  peacefiilly  to  the  grave. 

The  next  want  of  the  country  was  foreseen  by  Jefferson,  long 
before  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  colonized,  and  long  before 
the  far  West  began  to  teem  with  a  busy  and  adventurous  popu- 
lation. It  was  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  waa 
soon  wanted ;  for  just  as  fast  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi began  to  wave  its  harvests,  jnst  as  fast  did  the  planters' 
flat-boats  begin  to  float  towards  their  natural  market,  New 
Orleans.  The  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Lonisisna  enriched 
the  whole  country,  and  ofi'ered  the  first  clear  frontier  we  had 
to  deflne  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  on  the  west. 

The  next  want  of  the  country  was  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 
The  founders  of  American  civilization  had  been  rocked  on  the 
ocean,  and  amidst  its  wildest  storms  had  landed  on  the  bleak 
shores  which  they  afterwards  called  their  home.  Their  chil- 
dren were  bom  in  sight  of  Atlantic  waves — their  infant  lungs 
breathed  the  air  of  the  ocean.  They  went  forth  for  adventure 
— ^in  the  spirit  of  daring  and  gain.  They  chased  the  whale  up  to 
his  Arctic  home.  Their  litue  smacks  were  seen  on  the  shallow 
waters  of  Newfoundland — they  passed  the  tropics,  they  touched 
the  poles.  Such  seamen  wanted  room.  Gods  ocean  gave  it  to 
them.  They  wanted  the  right  accorded  to  them  of  navigating 
the  free  waters  of  all  latitudes.  But  England,  which  since  the 
providential  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  controlled  the 
ocean,  and  given  laws  to  navigation,  disputed  this  natural  right 
of  nations  (the  sea  belonging  to  mankind  as  an  highway,  and 
not  to  a  nation  as  a  monopoly),  and  we  were  told  not  only  that 
we  had  not  so  many  nor  as  sacred  rights  as  En^and  ;  but  that 
English  seamen,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag,  and  who  were  prepared  to  die  uoder  its  shadow, 
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listing  abjured  allegiance  to  their  own  government,  and  sworn 
fidelity  to  0UI8 — that  snch  men  were  to  be  preeeed  aboard  any 
Englieb  cmiBer  that  happened  to  overhanl  a  defenceless  mer- 
chantmaD.  The  repnblic  wonld  not  Babmit  to  tliis  indignity,  it 
brought  on  the  war  of  1812,  Weneednotwrite  the  history  of  that 
war.  The  conntry  knows  it  by  heart.  The  Federal  party,  which 
always  stood  in  terror  of  England,  fought  against  that  war. 
They  preferred  eubmiBsion  to  the  insulting  demand  of  Great 
Britain,  rather  than  arm  for  another  struggle  with  onr  old 
enemy,  for  the  defence  of  our  rights.  True,  the  blood  of  the 
Eevolution  was  hardly  dry — the  wonnds  of  its  heroes  were 
hardly  scarred  over.  But  the  eoimtry  flew  to  arms,  and  war 
was  proclaimed  against  Great  Britain.  The  Federalists,  with 
their  "  Hartford  Oanvention,"  opposed  it  all  the  way  through. 
The  Democratic  Party  had  to  proclaim  it,  they  had  to  fight  ite 
battlcB  by  land  and  sea,  thev  had  to  raise  the  money  to  carry  it 
on,  and  they  had  a  fair  rigut  to  claim  the  glory  of  it  when  its 
futnre  chieltain  in  the  National  Conncil  broiight  it  to  a  termi- 
nation  as  a  military  leader,  on  the  8th  of  .^nuaiy,  1815,  at 
New  OrleaoB. 

The  war  of  1812  is  at  last  understood.  It  now  stands  out  as 
a  brilliant  epoch  in  onr  nation's  histoiT.  It  has  now  come  to 
be  called  by  historians  and  statesmen,  tne  Second  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Everybody  now  knows,  that  without  that  war  this 
republic  wonld  not  have  been  the  nation  it  is  to-day.  This  fact 
is  universally  acknowledged  by  onr  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  credit  of  mis  war  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

What  did  this  war  give  us  ?  It  gave  ub,  in  a  single  word, 
the  right  to  navigate  the  seas  without  molestation  in  the  prose- 
cution of  our  commerce.  What  has  been  the  conseqaence? 
Since  then  see  how  our  commerce  has  expanded.  We  have 
drawn  from  foreign  nations  their  best  sailors,  for  they  knew 
that  when  they  swore  allegiance  to  oar  flog  the  whole  countiy 
would  tight  for  them.  It  reacted  on  our  own  freemen — for  they 
are  always  ready  to  go  with  their  national  flag.  We  owe  io-day 
the  wide  sweep  of  aU  oeewne  to  the  Uemocratio  War  of  Eighteen 
JBundred  ana  Twelve. 

Again,  came  another  want.  The  Mississippi  was  gained — 
the  ocean  was  free.  Now  for  a  march  inland.  This  began 
another  era  in  our  national  progress.  Expansion  towards  the 
other  ocean — this  was  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  But  noue  but  Democratic  statesmen  saw  or  felt 
it    We  have  ab-eady  ^gnced  at  some  of  the  eteps  of  onr 
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ftdran cement  aa  a  nation.  We  have  spoken  of  Louisiana  and 
its  vaet  territory — of  Florida,  and  its  penineular  poBition  and  im- 
portance— of  lexae,  and  the  incalculable  reenlt  of  ite  annexa- 
tion. Step  by  step,  the  people  of  the  country  have  either  called 
for  thcBc  acquisitions  till  they  were  made,  or  approved  of  them 
vrith  unanimity  as  soon  as  Uiey  were  accompliehed.  Kach  one 
of  thcBe  great  strides  in  our  national  advancement  has  been 
achieved  l>y  statesmen  of  Democratic  faith,  and  while  the 
Democratic  Party  was  ia  power.  One  of  the  clearest  wants, 
and  one  of  the  most  imperative  demands  of  the  nation,  after 
these  things  (just  alluded  to)  had  been  done,  was  Canals  and 
Kailroads.  Our  Democratic  and  ^^ed  Clinton  inaugurated 
the  policy  in  the  Empire  State,  by  turning  Lake  Erie  into  the 
Hudson,  and  bringing  the  whole  West  into  direct  contact  with 
all  the  oceans  and  all  the  world.  The  genius  of  Clinton  shot 
New  York  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  so  far,  that  she  will 
perhaps  never  be  distanced — certainly  not  in  onr  time.  Before 
the  New  York  system  of  canals  was  established,  Philadelphia 
was  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Union  ;  nor  did  she  dream 
that  the  wand  of  power  she  held  would  so  soon  slide  from  her 
hand.  But  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed,  and  Clinton 
and  his  friends  traversed  the  whole  distance  from  the  Erie  to 
the  Hudson  on  a  canal  boat,  Pennsylvania  began  to  wake  np, 
and  with  these  two  ^ant  states,  the  whole  Union  awoke.  From 
that  time  the  country  has  had  what  it  wanted  at  home — fnll, 
free,  and  constant  intercourse  between  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  states.  By  this  intercourse  they  have  each  and  all 
enriclied  and  blessed  one  another.  No  one  haeprospered,  with- 
out adding  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  rest.  What  either  may 
sometimes  have  simered,  has  been  felt  by  twelve  or  thirty  other 
Sister  Sepublics.  This  community  of  interest  has  at  liut  con- 
solidated a  confederation,  which  has  grown  beyond  the  timid 
and  doubtful  experiment  of  the  origin^  articles  of  union,  which 
kept  us  together  for  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  <rf 
Lidependence,  and  crystallized  itself  at  last  into  tlie  indestructi- 
ble Unioa  of  1857.  States,  like  men,  have  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience. This  is  specially  ti-ue  of  our  republic,  which  was  a  bold 
experiment  when  it  was  first  started.  Few  even  of  the  beet 
friends  of  American  Lidependence  in  the  old  world  dared  to 
hope  for  oor  success.  But  the  success  came  and  crowned  the 
best  hopes  of  the  best  men  throughout  the  wOTld.  A  common 
interest  in  everything,  a  common  country,  freedom  of  com- 
mercial and  personal  intercourse  between  all  the  states,  a  com- 
mon pride  in  the  past^  and  the  same  exultant  hope  for  the 
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fotare — «11  these  milestonee  on  the  hizhwar  of  nations  h&re 
marked  the  incredible  prc^^rees  of  this  ^Mpnbiic 

^o  mnch  then  lor  the  I^asi.    Let  us  now  lift  the  veiL 
W/tat  ia  our  Democratic  PtMcyfor  the  Future  t 

Thaa  far,  the  Democratic  Party  ass  monlded  the  destinies  of 
the  nation,  and  guided  its  policj  at  home  and  abroad.  What 
then  does  the  country  now  demand,  particularly  in  reference  to 
foreign  nations  9 

FhTBt,  we  must  continue  and  perfect  the  work  of  strength- 
ening, enriching,  and  consolidating  the  conntry  and  the  goveror 
ntenC  at  home.  No  nation  is  respected  by  other  states,  unless 
it  is  respected  by  ita  own  citizens.  As  tne  first  condition  to- 
this  state,  the  Democratic  Party  always  has  and  always  will 
preserve  and  cultivate  a  national  spirit  of  union,  and  an  inflexi- 
ble devotion  to  the  federal  constitution.  Had  not  Jaclson 
grappled  with  the  foul  fiend  of  uuIUfication,  the  Union  would 
have  been  broken  up.  Had  not  the  Democratic  Party  laid 
down  the  plain  principle  of  the  right  of  every  territory  to 
frame  its  own  organic  laws,  thus  settiing  tor  ever  the  daveir 
agitation,  where  should  we  by  this  time  aftve  drifted  ?  We  all 
luiled  the  compromise  measures  of  1851,  as  salutary  and  whole- 
some legislation ;  and  it  was,  for  the  time.  But  it  only  seared 
over  the  wound.  It  was  only  a  temporair 'expedient.  It  was 
only  resorting  once  more  to  a  medicine  which,  uthongh  it  might 
eive  transient  relief,  was  sure  in  the  long  run  to  kill  the  patient. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  enough  at  tlie  time  ;  for  so  many  apparently 
conflicting  interests  were  pressiug  for  adjiistment,  that  the  best 
general  ineaaoree  had  to  be  adopted.  But  keen-sighted  men 
foresaw  that  those  general  measures  settled  no  endnring  princi- 
ple of  democratic  government  They  admitted  California,  witJi 
or  without  slavery,  it  is  true.  They  pacified  Texas ;  and  for 
the  time  allayed  the  sectional  fanaticism  which  so  seriously 
menaced  the  tratemal  intercourse  and  feelings  of  the  North  and 
the  South.  But  the  compromise  of  1851  did  nothing  more. 
The  solid  work  was  done  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which 
separated  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  put  an  end  to  compromises, 
swept  sixty  years  of  half  and  half  legislation  to  the  winds,  and 
hronght  Oongress  and  the  country  back  to  the  constitution.  It 
mercilessly  put  the  scalpel  through  all  the  soured  patch-work 
and  bandaginga  of  compromises  and  bargains,  and  went  down 
to  the  origin  of  the  evil.  It  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  brought 
ont  the  putrid  virus  that  had  been  festering  in  every  vein  of 
the  repablic  for  a  whole  generation.  The  work  was  no  child's 
play ;  the  band  that  held  the  instnunent  was  a  steady  hand. 
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The  presenre  was  jost  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  spot.  Once 
done,  it  W&6  done  tor  all  time.  It  laid  down  in  plain  terms  the 
only  conditions  on  which  this  Union  came  together  in  the 
beginning,  the  only  principle  on  which  it  has  held  together  thus 
far,  the  only  conditions  on  which  it  can  hold  togeuier  for  the 
fntnre. 

This  left  plain  sailing  for  the  EepnbHc.  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska were  to  be  admitted  when  tney  got  ready,  and  they 
were  to  bring  ench  Constitntions  as  they  saw  fit  to  Irame,  pro- 
vided they  were  Kepublican.  They  are  now  attending  to  this 
business.  It  ia  exclusively  their  own  domestic  affair.  Let  them 
treat  it  as  such. 

Here  everybody  should  make  a  proper  distinction  between 
the  fire  and  the  smoke — between  occasions  of  disturbance  and 
the  causes  of  the  same — between  the  evils  which  may  attend 
the  vindication  of  an  eternal  principle,  and  the  guilt  which 
attaclies  to  the  men  who  resist  it  The  Kansas-Kebraska  Bill 
is  no  more  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  forays  of  Border 
Ruffianism,  on  the  one  side,  or  Free  Soil  Fanatics  on  the  other, 
than  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  blame  for  the 
blood  of  the  Revoiation,  or  Christianity  for  the  martyr  fires  <A 
Sraitbfield.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  will  outlive  this  Govern- 
ment or  any  other. '  The  abuses  and  excuses  which  attended  its 
execution  will  cease  just  as  soon  as  the  Bill  is  carried  ont; 
while  all  party  and  sectional  fanaticism  it  was  made  the  inno- 
cent occasion  of,  has  nearly  disappeared  already. 

Having  then  laid  down  a  rule  tor  every  future  State's  admis- 
sion— and  a  rule  which  never  can  be  departed  from  hereafter — 
all  ti-onhle  from  this  old  sore  is  got  rid  otj  and  the  country  can 
.move  alone  without  check  or  disturbance ;  for  no  other  impedi- 
ment stands  on  our  national  road  or  has  stood  there,  since  this 
ill-omened  slaveir  agitation  was  first  got  up. 

We  must  also  have  great  roads  through  our  empire,  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  even  of  the  Government  itself.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ^Republic  to  see  that  its  people  can  safely  and  expe- 
ditiously go  about  their  lawful  business,  and  that  the  State  shall 
keep  channels  of  internal  intercourse  open.  A  free  Government 
should  always  keep  ahead  of  its  people,  and  exempt  their  lives 
and  property  from  all  unnecessary  risk  or  peril.  The  last 
Congress  ordered  three  great  wagon  roads  to  be  constructed  to 
the  Pacific ;  and  had  not  the  cupidity  of  political  plunderers  (in 
the  free  soil  ranks)  stood  in  the  way,  we  should  at  the  lost 
Session  have  had  an  Act  passed  for  a  railway  to  our  Western 
Ocean.     But  it  will  come  in  dne  time,  and  Uiat  time  ia  not  afar 
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o£  We  moat  have  means  of  safe,  cheap,  and  expedidoas 
transit  across  the  Contiocnt.  The  GovemmeiLt  requires  it  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country;  and  the  safety  of  out  vast 
froQtier  with  its  nnprotected  population  demands  that  it  be 
speedily  done.  Along  the  lines  of  these  wagon  roads,  now 
being  built,  telegraphs  are  to  be  constracted,  which  will  bring 
Calitoj-nia  to  the  heart  of  the  Union. 

Coincident  with  their  construction  come  ap  two  other  qnes- 
tions — one  of  which  must  and  will  be  settled  at  once — and  the 
other  be  incorporated  permanently  into  onr  policy  towards  other 
nations. 

The  first  is  expansion  towards  the  Equator  and  the  control  of 
the  Isthmus.  The  second  is  Free  Trade  with  all  nations. 
Expansion  towards  the  Equator  is  no  longer  a  question  to  dis- 
cuss ;  for  this  expansion  is  inevitable.  A  standing  army  of  a 
million  men,  and  all  tho  political  parties  in  the  country,  could 
not  prevent  iL  The  only  debate  should  and  wiU  be,  how  rapid 
shall  be  our  march,  and  where  shall  be  the  halting-places  for 
repose  in  our  progress.  These  questions  onght  not  to  be  left  to 
dispose  of  themselves.  Providence  takes  no  more  care  of 
nations  than  of  men ;  and  statesmen  have  duties  to  discharge 
towards  coontriee,  just  as  sacred  and  imperative  as  individnus 
have  towards  themselves.  The  Texas  question  was  neglected 
too  long;  and  had  not  an  accident  brought  John  C.  Calhoun  to 
the  Department  of  State,  it  might  have  been  n^lected  still 
longer.  As  it  was,  Houston  and  nis  Texas  frontiersmeu  had  all 
the  hard  work  to  do  themselves.  Thev  achieved  their  Inde- 
pendence— they  introduced  Texas  into  the  family  of  nations  as 
a  sovereign  State — they  made  Treaties — they  sent  Ambassadors 
to  Foreign  States — and  at  last  by  Treaty  they  joined  our  Con- 
federacy. The  ratification  of  that  Treaty  of  Annexation  was 
the  final  and  crowning  act  of  IVIer's  administration — an  ad- 
ministration which  gained  more  lustre  &om  that  circumstance, 
than  from  any  other  io  its  strange  but  yet  memorable  history. 
The  Bepublic  conquered  Mexico  in  a  legitimate  war ;  and  if  we 
had  done  m  all  other  nations  have  done,  we  should  have 
dictated  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  It  was  the  moment 
perhaps  to  absorb  that  torn,  disturbed,  and  volcanic  country ; 
tor  Mexico  had  passed  through  a  score  of  revolutions  in  proving 
that  she  could  not  govern  herself.  Many  of  her  best  citizens 
desired  to  have  this  event  take  place.  In  its  consammation, 
they  foresaw  an  end  to  their  domestic  troubles  as  a  people; 
they  invited  General  Scott  to  establish  himself  in  [their  ancient 
and  splendid  capitaL 
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But  with  a  magnanimity  which  gave  new  grace  to  oar  victo- 
ries, we  exacted  no  tribnte  for  the  expenees  ol  ttie  war ;  and  we 
even  paid  oar  late  enemy  fifteen  millions  for  thatportion  of  her 
territory  which  she  wae  quite  willing  to  resign.  The  sabsequent 
discovery  of  ^Id  in  California  gave  incalcnlable  value  to  our 
acquisition.  £at  this  fact  detracted  nothing  from  the  high 
generosity  with  which  the  United  States  had  conducted  ue 
negotiation. 

It  has,  however,  been  growing  clearer  every  hour  ranee  the 
Peace  of  Hilalgo-Quadeloupe,  that  by  piecemeal  or  at  a  single 
stroke,  Mexico  must  sooner  or  later  be  added  to  this  repnblic. 
Ko  serious  impediment  will  be  offered  by  ATexico  in  bringing 
this  event  to  pass.  Bold  and  honest  diplomacv  will  effect  it  as 
soon  as  the  time  comes  to  do  it,  provided  tne  negotiation  is 
confided  to  competent  hands.  If  this  work  is  done  at  the  right 
moment  by  the  right  man,  Mexico  will  come  into  the  American 
union  without  firing  a  cartridge  or  paying  a  dollar. 

But  further  south  other  matters  of  more  pressing  emergency 
are  crowding  on  onr  attention.  Our  only  road  to  Calitbmia 
has  been  repeatedly  blocked  up — the  nearest  route  to  the  Paci- 
fic has  been  cut  off — life  and  treasnre  are  both  insecure — and 
our  citizens  have  been  bntcbered  and  their  gold  robbed  bv  the 
half-barbarieQ  inhabitants  of  those  beantifnl  but  desecrated  and 
wretched  countries.  The  Centrid  American  States  have  been 
running  up  a  heavy  account  with  ns  for  a  period  of  yeaiB,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  that  account  is  to  be  settled.  It  would 
have  been  balanced  long  ago  had  not  that  unfortunate  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  been  negotiated.  That  disgraceful  piece  of  di- 
plomatic stupiditv  was  the  last  legacy  the  Whig  party  left  the 


country  before  the  party  expired.  It  was  wrong  in  principle 
and  eilly  in  execution.  The  idea  of  entering  into  any  bargain 
with  England  about  Central  American  affairs  I  What  has  Eng- 
land to  do  in  Central  America?  Just  as  much  as  we  have  to 
do  in  Delhi,  or  Cawnpore,  or  Agra.  Kobody  but  an  antiquated 
Federalist  would  liave  dre^ned  of  any  partnership  with  Oreat 
Britain  in  Central  American  afiTairs.  True,  England  pretended 
to  have  some  rights  there  on  the  coast,  by  virtue  of  her  protec- 
torate over  a  naked  negro  whom  she  called  a  king.  But  what 
had  that  flimsy  pretext  to  do  with  our  keeping  a  great  highway 
open  for  onr  people  across  the  Isthmus  on  their  way  to  Uilifor- 
niat  Such  a  treaty  never  would  have  had  birth  except  in  the 
old-fashioned  Federal  terror  of  England,  which  the  party  inhe- 
rited from  the  Hartford  Convention,  Ask  England  to  allow  us 
to  make  no  treaties  with  the  Central  American  States  withomt 
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her  participation  1  Why  does  not  England  comalt  xa  about 
India  or  the  Crimea  f 

Thia  nonsense  and  hnmbng  is  over.  It  has  had  its  day.  The 
Olayton-Bulwer  Treaty  ia  a  dead  letter.  It  never  meuit  any- 
thing ;  or  if  it  did,  neither  Bulwer  nor  Clayton  conid  explain  it. 

}i&.  Bachanan'e  administration  etarted  on  a  new  tack  here, 
and  oar  Gh)vemmBnt  will  make  snch  arrangements  as  it  pleases 
with  the  Central  American  States,  with  no  more  reference  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  matter  than  to  France  or  Turkey.  It  was 
decided  by  the  President  and  Cabinet,  on  the  start,  that  all  the 
routes  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  should  be  kept  open  for  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  world ;  and  where  these  ront^e  have 
been  closed  they  will  be  opened  agfun,  and  opened  nnder  gna- 
rantees  that  will  allow  of  weir  being  closed  no  more. 


THE  JNTLTTElfOE  OF  TRADE. 


Lt  an  oration  pronounced  before  numeroos  of  the  edncational 
institntiona  of  onr  country,  where  leamiog  weaves  its  purest  coro- 
nals, and  entwines  them  around  the  brows  of  the  young  men  of 
tlie  present  age,  a.  distingaished  exponnder  of  that  schom  of  poli- 
tical ethics  and  governmental  philosophy,  who  makes  no  insig- 
nificant pretensions  to  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  literature,  endeavored  to  incorporate  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  as  an  indisputable  truth,  that  the  tendency  of 
trade  is  inimical  to  the  moral  advancement  and  political  accom- 
plishment of  the  American  race. 

We  had  alwaj^  regarded  commercial  prosperity  in  the 
United  States,  as  one  ot  the  nuun  sources  of  our  national  great- 
ness ;  believing  it  favorable  to  the  inculcation  of  a  benevolent 
and  Christian  spirit  among  men,  diffusing  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can clvillzalaon  everywhere ;  and  yet  this  t«acher  of  modem 
political,  moral,  and  social  doctrines  seems  ta  consider  it  dero- 

Sitoiy  to  the  creation  of  enlightened  public  sentiment,  and  to 
e  establishment  of  an  unprejudiced  public  conscience.  Such 
doctrines  as  these  are  in  consonance  with  the  teachings,  the 
anoms,  and  super-excellent  dogmas  of  that  peculiar  class  of 
philosophers  to  which  the  anthor  belongs.    And  while  he  miun- 
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tatoB  his  present  connection  with  that  party,  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  itB  undefinable  viewB,  inherent  in  that  claes  wno  enter- 
tain extrarreliDed  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  who  profess  to  the 
quintessence  of  enlightened  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  hiunui 
eociety  to  human  governments,  the  school  of  modem  reformers 
will  never  seek  in  vain  for  an  exponnder  of  these  dogmatical 
theories.  This  class  of  which  we  speak,  are  pecnliarlv  sensitive 
upon  qnestione  affecting  the  popular  mino,  and  tliey  grow 
uneasy  nnder  the  salutary  rebukes  adminisrered  to  their  officious 
intcrmeddlings  and  pretentious  self-auperiority,  by  the  mercan- 
tile community.  They  wince  under  the  energetic  blows  applied 
to  them  by  those  who  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  our  political 
imprOTement,  and  who  contribute  to  rear  as  indestructible 
colnmns  in  our  political  temple  as  those  which  adorn  the  Pai^ 
thenon.  Herein  is  generatea  tlie  contempt  entertained  for  the 
distinguishing  influences  exerted  by  trade  upon  the  religious  and 

foliti^  character  of  the  American  people,  which  is  cherished 
y  tliis  preceptor  of  young  students  as  hurtful.  The  garb  irf 
philanthropy,  a  pretended  regard  for  the  colored  population  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  American  confederacy,  incorporated 
in  the  political  creed  of  tlie  Kepuhlican  party,  was  unmistak- 
ably repudiated  by  the  representatives  of  commerce  in  the 
North,  and  hence  the  antipathy  of  the  speaker  to  the  moral  and 
political  influeucee  of  trade.  The  logic  of  this  party,  and  the 
practical  application  of  that  logic,  whether  concerning  the 
white  or  colored  race,  in  the  hands  of  these  exponents  of  the 
influence  of  trade,  reminds  one  of  tiie  celebrated  gun  of  Hudi- 
bras,  which 

"  Whether  charged  for  duck  or  plover. 
Recoiled  and  kicked  its  owner  over." 

The  rebuke  administered  by  those  who  are  inflnenced  by 
SODnd  moral  and  political  reasons  to  support  the  American 
eoverument,  to  these  denouncers  of  trade  and  its  legitimate 
mfluence,  aronses  the  ire  of  this  great  moral  and  political 
teacher,  and  in  his  prolix  dieqaisition,  at  the  regular  commence- 
ments, as  they  are  termed,  of  the  various  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  eastern  states,  he  has  promidgated  the  idea  that 
the  pnncipleswhichregulate'and  govern  trade  are  incompatiblo 
with  the  moral  advancement  of  the  age.  His  theme  is  "  Patriot- 
ism," and  he  invokes  his  oratorical  powers  to  denounce  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  efl^ective  elements  of  national  prosperity 
and  political  progress. 
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The  question  thus  forced  upon  oar  consideration  is  the  infln- 
ence  and  effect  of  commerce  and  trade  upon  national  interests, 
to  see  whether  our  prosperity  is  not  the  result  in  a  good  degree 
of  our  international  commercial  intercoarse,  and  domestic  com- 
mercial communication.  The  end  and  great  design  of  all  insti- 
tutions of  govemmeot,  is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people ;  to  secure  their  interests  pecuniarily  as  well  as  poli- 
tically. Tliis  is  the  great  fundamented  principle  upon  which 
the  American  government  is  based.  It  was  not  created  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  great,  a  formidable  institution,  which 
should  be  c«Jled  the  government,  merely  becanse  such  institn- 
tions  have  existed  previously,  but  it  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  better  protecting  the  people  and  their  interests,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  form  of  government  requiring  the  smalleet  amount 
of  individual  concession. 

The  American  government  was  instituted  ezpreesly  to  better 
develope  and  promote  the  materfal  growth  and  political  inte- 
rests ol  the  people,  and  the  elements  of  enlarged  material  pros- 
perity are  tne  result  of  that  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
theory  of  government:  and  this  result  has  undoubtedly  been 
promoted  and  hastened  by  the  influence  of  trade,  more  ttian  by 
any  other  single  industrial  agency  known  to  our  country. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  there 
is  not  a  spirit  in  trade  which,  if  indulged,  will  be  detrimental  to 
indiTidufu  and  general  advancement.  There  is  that  spirit  aasi- 
nulated  to  it  which,  if  cultivated,  may  forget  all  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  duties,  and  render  the  merchant  a  mere 
mouthpiece  of  bank  stocks,  as  the  lawyer  sometimes  is  of  execu- 
tory devisee,  the  politician  of  party  tactics  and  party  tneasnree, 
and  the  follower  of  Esculapius  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied  in 
the  renovation  of  the  physical  being.  All  professions  may  be 
abused,  and  their  respectability  diminished,  yet  this  does  not 

Srove  that  they  are  of  necessity  disreputabls  in  themselves, 
[embers  of  a  profession  may  be  unworthy  of  occupying  their 
positions,  and  by  their  paraimoniousnese  and  contracted  con- 
ception of  tilings  may  bring  the  profession  into  disrepute,  yet 
the  profession  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  this.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  jnen  of  penurious  propenutiea  and  avaricious 
desires  engaged  in  trade  whose  moral  faculties  are  impercep- 
tibly bluntei^  yet  they  are  not  the  proper  or  legitimate  expo- 
nents of  the  innuencea  of  trade  upon  the  community  in  general. 
The  greater  portion  of  th(»e  •comprising  the  merchants  of  the 
coQDtry  are  men  of  honorable  views,  tolerant  political  prin- 
ciples, and  of  intelligent  minds,  who,  forming  a  proper  estimate 
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of  the  American  govemment,  give  tlieir  countenance  aod  Bnp- 
port  to  such  meaanres  as  will  eecure  consietency,  Btreogtli,  and 
utility  to  our  institntionB. 

In  one  of  tlie  lectures  to  which  we  have  referred  occnn  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  Now,  there  ia  a  constant  tendencr  iu  material  prosperity, 
when  it  is  the  prosperity  of  a  class  and  not  of  the  mass,  to  relax 
the  severity  of  principle." 

What  principle,  the  learned  author  does  not  condescend  to 
inform  us.  "Wliether  it  is  the  principle  incorporated  in  the 
theory  of  modem  republicanism,  sustained  by  him  apd  his  coad- 
jutors, or  whether  it  is  a  disregfird  for  principlea  in  every  par- 
ticular and  of  every,  description.  We  can  see  no  reason  why,  in 
the  midst  of  a  refined  commercial  prosperity,  our  political  sys- 
tem should  not  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  Whv  new 
forms  more  favorable  to  tlie  interests  of  the  masses  should  not 
demand  our  consideration,  and  a  more  enlightened  conception 
of  the  true  elements  of  our  political  stability  inculcated.  If  the 
pemiciouB  effects  of  the  mles  that  govern  trade  are  bo  percep- 
tible, we  would  suggest  that  it  affords  a  noble  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  orator's  talents.  Let  him  endeavor  to  incorpo- 
rate  ia  the  minds  of  his  audience  the  necessity  of  pving  more 
freedom  to  the  public  conscience.  Let  him  teach  mese  young 
men  to  elevate  and  to  give  character  to  the  profession.  If  the 
laws  which  regulate  commerce  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
Bound  and  consistent  political  philosophy,  cert^ly  a  reform- 
atory plan,  a  remedial  theory  should  be  applied.  It  is  probable 
trade  will  continue  through  all  time,  and  if  Bepiiblican  orators 
would  hope  to  reform  the  axioms,  and  to  institute  new  theories 
for  its  government,  they  would  accomplish  much  by  instilling 
Id  the  minds  of  commercial  men,  as  a  primary  principle,  tliat 
profounder  political  views,  and  more  comprehensive  ideas  con- 
cerning our  national  policy,  should  govern  their  actions  as 
responsible  members  of  the  body  politic  They  should  teach 
them,  that  implicit  obedience  to  tne  requirements  and  exactions 
of  the  Constitution  compels  the  sacrifice  of  no  moral  principles 
or  religious  convictions.  That  a  conscientious  devotion  to  the 
Union,  a  union  of  adverse  and  dissimilar,  yet  mutual  interests, 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  is  in  conformity  with  the  clear 
demands  of  that  Constitution. 

Trade  constitutes  the  ligaments  of  national  brotherhood  be- 
yond all  donbt,  and  is  the  safest  guarantee  against  its  severance 
or  disconnection.  It  cements  the  interests  of  the  people,  binds 
up  their  hopes,  their  anticipations  of  ^e  fatare  accom^Mi^bmeDts 
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of  the  consolidated  nation,  and  creates  that  happr  tinitT  in  sen- 
timent and  action  vhich  if  maintained  will  preclude  all  proba- 
bility of  the  diseolntion  and  decay  of  our  political  institutionB. 
The  factioniets  who  are  Btrnggling  to  weaken  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  citizens  exacted  by  the  Constitntion  discard  this  important 
element  in  oar  national  advancement,  becanse  they  recognieein 
it  a  tower  of  strength  in  support  of  sound  Democratic  principles. 
They  conceive,  and  truly,  that  by  striking  from  the  national 
fabric  its  prondest  pillar  the  whole  Btmctnre  wonld  fall  into 
ruin.  While  the  people  cherish  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Consti- 
tution no  political  hurricanes  or  moral  miasmas  which  the  oppo- 
sition can  invoke  will  accomplish  the  intended  result,  for  the  ark 
of  the  refuge  of  our  government  and  the  staff  of  its  support  is 
the  conBervative  tendencies,  the  comprehensive  knowledge,  and 
tolerant  action  that  characterizes,  universally,  the  honest  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  Kepublic. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  contravention  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  this  production  upon  "  Patriotism,"  bnt  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary.  Before  the  learned  author,  however,  at- 
tempts to  elucidate  anch  a  profound  subject  again,  we  trnst  he 
will  see  the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to  inculcate  a  liberal  and  tole- 
rant view  of  all  substantial  enterprises,  and  that  he  will  aim  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  yonng  men  more  enlarged  views  of  their 
political  responsibilities.  Let  him  discuss  the  question  of  the 
influence  oi  trade  on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  not  as  a  mere 
lever  of  political  action,  but  as  a  moral  inatmmeut  for  the  ac- 
complifllunent  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  or  evil.  Let 
him  at  least  try  to  do  justice  to  the  varions  interests  and  insti- 
tutions of  that  country  "whose  merchants  nre  princes,  whose 
traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth,"  remembering  also  that, 
although  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  his  political  school  to  convince 
the  community  that  the  Democratic  party  consists  mainly  of  the 
uneducated  and  thoughtless,  it  is  nevertnelees  a  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  large  commercial  cities  and  towns  sus- 
tain its  national  conservative  principles  in  opposition  to  sec- 
tional views.  And  herein,  we  apprehend,  is  the  reason  why 
the  Kepublican  orator  on  "  patriotism"  attacks  the  influence  of 
trade.  He  certainly  will  admit  that  commerce  is  as  essential 
to  the  progress  of  our  country,  and  the  developement  of  its 
resources,  as  a  Eepnblican  orator  is  necessary  to  stir  up  strife, 
and  stimulate  sectional  jealousy^  We  are  surprised  at  the  as- 
Bumption  of  any  lecturer,  however  able,  who  boldly  asserts  that 
the  influence  of  commerce  is  detrimental  to  national  pros- 
perity, in  face  of  the  fact,  that  all  history  proves  it  to  have  been 
32 
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the  right  arm  of  civilization  aad  refinement  tbronghont  the 
world.  That  its  proeperity  and  enlargement  are  the  enre  index 
to  the  growth  ana  advancement  of  alF  other  material  interest  of 
oar  extended  coontry.  That  in  pursuit  of  commerce  new  worlds 
have  been  diecovered,  and  through  ite  influence  old  worlds 
Christianized.  That  it  ia  the  "handmaid"  of  art,  science,  and 
of  agricalture.  But  admitting  all  this  and  much  more,  there  ie 
still  one  objection  to  the  increase  of  commerce,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  eastern  orator,  which  outweighs  all  its  advantages, 
and  that  is,  its  influence  is  favorable  to  the  nationality  of  this 
Republic,  the  unity  of  tlie  States,  and  the  extension  of  American 
institutions. 


The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  is  yet  bat  in  her  infancy. 
Leas  than  a  century  has  passed  since  she  took  her  stand  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  free  and  independent  power.  From 
being  comparatively  weak  she  has  arisen  to  strength  Eind  influ- 
ence. 

The  evidences  of  her  greatness  and  progress  evince  them- 
selves on  every  hand.  The  mighty  forests,  of  centuries'  growth, 
have  been  prostrated  by  the  hands  of  indnstry,  and  cities  have 
Hprong  up,  as  by  magic,  where  the  wild  beasts  roamed,  and 
the  council-flree  of  the  red  man  blazed,  around  which  the  chiefs 
of  their  tribes  met,  and  deliberated  on  the  important  questions 
of  peace  or  war.  Thus  civilization  has  supplanted  barbarism, 
and  a  vast  wilderness  has  been  converted  into  fertile  fields, 
which  annually  wave  with  their  golden  harvests,  administering 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  an  intelligent  and  happy  people. 

The  population  has  increased  since  the  organization  of  the 

¥3vemment  from  about  three  millions  to  thirty-one  millions. 
biia  has  resulted  pardy  from  the  natural  increase  of  the  people 
and  partly  from  immigration ;  and  whether  we  consider  either 
or  both  these  causes,  the  result  is  equally  indicative  of  prospe- 
rity and  happiness.  The  accession  to  our  numbers  from  other 
coantries  is  a  forcible  conflrmation  of  the  fact,  which  has  so 
often  been  proclaimed,  that  this  is  the  asytnm  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations. 
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The  comparatively  recent  diBcoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  another  proof  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  our  people.  Nature 
IB  laid  under  contribntion,  and  her  most  abstruse  principles  are 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  hnmaoity ;  and  wnatever 
capabihties  she  may  possess,  that  are  as  yet  unappropriated  by 
human  ingenuity,  will  finally  be  made  to  subserve  the  same 
important  ends,  and  conduce  to  the  consummation  of  the  same 
momentouB  results.  The  mind  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  with  the 
view  of  evolving  latent  principles  and  making  them  subservient 
to  the  various  purposes  of  human  industry.  By  the  application 
of  established  principles  in  the  construction  of  machinery  the 

freatest  advaDces  in  true  progress  are  marked.  In  truUi,  the 
egree  of  civilization  of  a  country  may  be  estimated  by  the 
extent  to  which  these  are  made  to  lessea  the  amount  of  human 
labor  and  elevate  it,  by  making  every  operation  the  result  of 
an  intelligent  cause. 

In  no  country  have  the  teachings  of  science  been  bo  fully 
understood  and  so  generally  applied  to  tlie  various  departments 
of  industry,  and  that  too  by  the  producing  class,  as  in  this. 
Wherever  ttere  appears  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  application  of 
a  principle  for  any  speciiic  purpose,  tne  demand  is  quickly 
met,  and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  speedily  realized. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  recent  discoveriee  or  inven- 
tions that  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  real  benefit  of 
humanity,  are  due  to  American  skill  or  American  genius.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  considered  an  extrav^ant  aeenmption  to  claim 
that,  in  respect  to  the  number  and  importance  of  these  disco- 
veriea  and  inventions,  the  United  States  stands  without  a  rival 
even  among  the  most  free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  of  the 
states  of  the  Old  World. 

With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  obsei-ve,  that,  if  its  present  condition  had  been 
predictea  some  fifty  years  aince  by  the  wiseat  stateBmau  that 
adorned  the  legislative  balls  of  our  national  councils,  he  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  Tisionary  dreamer.  Our  canvas 
whitens  every  sea,  and  the  productions  of  every  clime  are 
borne  upon  our  merchant  vessels,  which  move  proudly  upon 
her  bosom,  outriding  the  waves,  the  storm,  and  the  tempest 

The  policy  of  this  country,  from  the  organization  of  the  go- 
vernment to  die  present  time,  has  been  non-interference  in  tne 
affairs  of  states  or  between  belligerent  powers,  and  hence  it  has 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  either  a  large  army  or 
navy.    Yet  the  American  arms  are  respected  by  ul  the  civil- 
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ized  and  powerful  nstiona  of  the  earth,  and  &e  T^or  aod  prow- 
ees  of  our  nary  are  acknowledged  wherever  her  ships  have 
borne  the  atars  and  atripea  of  the  nation.  Althongh  in  the  ad- 
minutration  of  the  government  the  preservation  of  peace  hse 
been  a  leading  characteriatic,  yet  the  desire  to  eecnre  this  im- 
portant end  has  never  caneed  tne  surrender  of  a  single  right,  or 
the  abandonment  of  a  principle.  And  although  it  is  not  wise 
in  a  people  to  boast  of  their  strength  or  to  gloiy  in  their  invin- 
cibility, yet  it  is  a  fact,  written  on  every  pace  of  our  history, 
that  we  know  oar  rights,  and  knowing  will  maintain  them. 
"Hiis  fact  has  been  clearly  evinced  not  only  in  the  masteriy 
diplomacy  of  our  statesmen  but  also  in  the  success  of  our  arms ; 
and  whemer  the  contest  has  been  with  a  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant nation,  whose  weakness  and  inagnificance  were  claimed 
as  a  protection  from  the  merited  chastisement  it  had  deserved, 
or  with  one  powerful  and  haughty,  whose  insolence  demanded 
the  surrender  of  rights,  and  the  abandonment  of  principle,  sa- 
cred and  revered  by  every  patriotic  heart,  in  eitlier  case  the 
reeult  has  been  the  complete  triumph  of  American  arme,  and  a 
fall  vindication  of  American  riglits  and  American  honor. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  people  ie 
another  proof  of  advancement  and  greatness.  Schools  have  been 
established  and  supported  in  the  ditierent  states,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  government  to  the  present  time, 
scattering  their  salutarv  influences  far  and  wide.  TTiese  have 
proved  tne  nurseries  of  Knowledge  in  which  the  youthful  minds 
are  disciplined  and  prepared  to  be  transplanted  into  those 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  from  which  they  come  forth  to 
add  to  that  bright  galaxy  of  the  literary  Armament  which  are 
thepride  and  glory  of  our  country. 

The  general  dimision  of  knowledge  leads  to  free  inqniry  on 
all  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or  character.  Every 
principle  of  government,  and  every  religious  dogma  is  alike 
subjected  to  this  ordeal;  and  if  it  rests  not  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  if  it  is  not  in  consonance  with  truth  and  reason,  it  will  be 
rejected.  Error,  althongh  it  may  have  the  sanction  of  agea, 
and  be  environed  by  all  tne  trappmgs  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  devise,  has  been  attacked  m  its  entrenchments,  and  been 
made  to  (^uail  before  the  shafts  of  truth.  Superstition  and 
sectarian  bigotry  have  been  held  up  before  the  mirror  of  reason 
and  the  divine  principles  of  truth,  and  made  to  reflect  their 
grotesque  ugliness  ana  hideous  proportions,  appearing  in  "  such 
tric^tful  mien,  that  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  oe  seen. 

The  idea  that  truth  can  be  injured  or  error  subserved  by  free 
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and  full  iDveetigatfon,  cian  no  longer  find  a  reeponse  in  the 
pitblic  mind.  Acting  in  consonance  with  these  views,  and 
naving  no  prescriptive  laws  to  prevent  the  free  and  full  expres- 
eion  or  opinion,  more  perfect  freedom  of  thought,  and  more 
real  mental  progress  have  been  eliminated,  than  ever  existed 
in  any  other  nation  or  in  any  previous  age  of  the  world. 

It  IB  true,  that  many  wild  and  chimerical  notions  in  reference 
to  society  and  government,  may  be  brought  ibrward  and  sup- 
ported with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  being  open 
to  investigation  their  errors  are  speedily  detected,  and  they 
prove  as  transient  as  the  thoughts  and  fancies  which  gave  them 
birth,  while  all  that  is  really  important  to  society,  and  calcu- 
lated to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  is  readily 
adopted  and  interwoven  into  our  civil  pohcy. 

Now  it  will  be  seen,  upon  reflection,  that  the  progress, 
greatness,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  result,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  from  the  genius  of  our  government  and  the  liberal  cha- 
racter of  our  institntions.  Look  at  the  people  of  any  other 
country,,  where  a  different  system  of  government  prevails.  The 
most  fertile  soil,  the  meet  delightful  cUmate,  and  all  that  nature 
with  a  bountiful  hand  could  bestow,  may  combine  to  bless  and 
happify  the  race :  vet,  if  the  hand  of  oppression  is  upon  the 
people — if  the  ii-on  neel  of  despotism  crushes  them — if  tney  are 
made  to  bow  at  the  nod  of  proud  and  dictatorial  insolence,  and 
yield  a  ready  submission  to  the  cannibal  demands  of  unjust  and 
oppressive  governments,  what  avail  all  that  nature  has  pro- 
Tiaed )  Poverty,  want,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  are  their 
portion,  and  not  the  most  distant  hope  of  deliverance  beams 
upon  them  from  amid  the  Egyptian  darkness  in  which  they  are 
OTiveloped,  and  the  Egyptian  Dondage  which  is  imposed  upon 
them.  And  this  state  of  things  must  exist  wherever  the  absurd 
hypothesis  is  adhered  to,  that  "  the  people  are  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  government  for  tne  people."  But  let  this 
false  theory  be  swept  to  the  winds,  and  let  goyemments  be 
established  upon  the  trne  basis,  which  is  the  protection  of  the 
rights,  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
a  new  day  will  dawn  upon  oppressed  humanity. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Here, 
to  an  extent,  at  least,  every  one  is  the  artificer  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  his  success  or  failure  depends  much  upon  himself. 
For  while  the  legitimate  object  of  the  government  is  adhered 
to,  while  the  protection  of  every  one  in  his  rights  and  privileges 
is  its  real  purpose,  not  only  in  theory,  but  m  fact,  so  long  will 
prosperity  and  happiness  be  multipued  among  ns.     But  let 
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different  principles  prevail  in  the  adminietrafion  of  the  govern- 
ment— let  onr  civil  policy  be  perverted  from  its  legitimate  por- 
poae — let  it  become  the'  engine  of  cruelty  and  oppreeeion,  of 
force  and  violence,  instead  of  remaining,  oe  heretofore,  the  de- 
fence of  the  people  both  in  their  inaividnal  and  collective 
rights,  and  then  we  may  bid  adien  to  all  that  has  been  held 
sacred  and  dear.  Then  will  the  prestige  of  our  greatness 
depart,  and  the  execrations  of  the  people  will  rest  upon  the 
bead  of  him  whose  sacrilegious  hand  aimeil  the  first  blow  at  the 
consecrated  temple  of  Amerioa/n  liberty. 
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Wb  have  jost  become  familiar  with  the, experience  of  one 
who  has  for  some  time  studied  the  political  complexion  of  the 
times,  in  order  to  solve  the  question,  Where  shall  the  Conser- 
Tative  man  go !  The  conclusion  to  wiiich  he  has  arrived,  and 
tlie  steps  by  which  it  was  reached,  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest 
the  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review.  We  believe  that  many 
are  pursuing  the  same  inquiry,  and  that  they  will  ultimately 
reach  the  same  conclusion.  They  surely  will,  if  honest  in  the 
investigation— if  only  the  truth  is  souglit.  Our  friend  belongs 
to  the  Conservative  class.  In  the  confusion  of  things  he  had 
jnst  stepped  aside  from  the  arena  of  parties  to  take  a  calm 
nnbiasset}  look.     Thns  he  tells  his  story — 

*'  To  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  politics  I  regard  as  the 
evident  duty  of  every  American  citizen.  Every  man  should 
make  his  individual  thought  felt  somewhere.  The  Whig  can 
be  a  Whig  no  longer.  The  party  is  dead.  New  issues  have 
driven  the  old  out  of  the  memory  of  '  the  oldest  inhabitant.' 
Tlio  party  belongs  to  the  things  that  were.  In  its  ancient  form 
or  with  its  old  issues  it  can  never  be  revived.  The  fraginenta 
of  the  party  have  rallied,  and  nnder  the  names  of '  Kepuolican* 
and  '  American*  seem  to  expect  success  although  thev  failed  to 
accomplish  it  when  united  m  one  party.     With  the  Republican 

f)arty  the  honest  Conservative  man  cannot  unite.  It  is  the  ral- 
;^ing  word  for  every  kind  of  radicalism.  Men  who  detach  par- 
ticnuir  truths  from  their  position  among  universal  truth  and  con- 
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demu  all  mankind  because  they  will  Dot  look  at  eubjecte  from 
their  standpoint,  flock  to  the  standard  of  Kepoblicamgni.  The 
AbolitioniBt  rejoicee  that  at  length  the  world  has  come  to  his 
standard,  and  he  Bees  in  every  partial  trinmph  of  his  party  an 
evidence  that  his  hateful  millenninm  of  disunion  and  ruin  is  close 
at  hand. .  He  is  arrogant,  malignant,  belligerent,  impracticable, 
and  destmctive.  His  map  of  the  United  States  is  longand  nar- 
row— it  is  bounded  on  the  sonth  by  the  Potomac.  He  knows 
of  no  rights  below  that  river.  He  persistB,  with  sickening  per- 
tinacity, in  meddliog  with  the  domestic  inetitntionsof  the  South, 
with  which  he  has  no  concern.  The  Eepublican  wonid  bnild 
□p  a  party  on  a  mere  sectional  question — upon  an  issue  that 
cannot  be  joined  by  more  than  half  the  States  in  the  Conife- 
deracy,  and  still  expect  success — expect  it  to  become  a  National 
party.  With  such  views  the  Conservative  man  can  never  unite 
— ^here  he  cannot  find  a  home.  But,  savs  our  Bepublicau  friend, 
W«  want  freedom  in  Kansas.  Well !  nave  you  not  got  it?  If 
we  have,  it  is  due  to  our  party.  How  do  yon  know  that  ?  It  is 
quite  certain  that  your  parW  with  its  commitments  could  never 
have  secured  it,  and  that  this  vexed  and  complicated  question 
could  not  have  been  managed  in  a  manner  more  considerate, 
more  wise,  more  peaceful,  and  more  just  than  it  has  been  bj 
the  present  administration.  The  future  historian  will  refer  to 
the  wise  counsels  that  have  prevailed  and  the  judicious  mea- 
sures that  have  been  adopted  in  relation  to  Kansas  as  a  bright 
spot  iu  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  rights  of  none  have  been  invaded,  law  has  been 
mtuntained,  ancfa  result  reached  that  ought  to  be  satisfactoir  to 
all  parties.  K  the  statements  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party  are  to  be  credited  with  regard  to  its  aims  and  purposes  there 
18  no  need  of  its  continuance.  It  has  done  all  its  work  or  it  has 
been  done  in  spite  of  it ;  and  as  it  has  no  principlcfi  it  would  not 
be  maintained,  but  that  certain  individuals  desire  through  it  to 
obtain  political  preferment.  It  can  do  no  work  now  but  its  in- 
jurious work  of  agitation,  and  this  work  had  better  be  left 
undone. 

"  The  '  American  party'  occupies  too  narrow  a  platform,  and 
there  is  no  room  to  add  another  single  plank.  It  can  never  be- 
come a  powerful  dominant  party  because  it  is  partial  in  its  aims, 
and  sectional  in  its  purposes.  It  is  also  denunciatory  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  would  kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  our  countiy 
ascended  to  the  moral  position  which  she  occupies.  It  sprang 
up  bnt  the  other  day,  and  has  run  its  course.  This  is  not  tlie 
kind  of  headquarters  to  attract  the  truly  Conservative  man  who 
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eeekB  a  party  having  permanence  and  principles  which  tend  to 
Becnre  Btabilitj  to  the  conntir  and  equal  rights  to  ^  its  citizens. 

"What  statesman  better  than  Mr.  Buchanan?  What  prin- 
ciples more  important  than  those  which  he  advocates  and  which 
he  is  pledged  to  sustain  ?  What  course  could  be  more  conserva- 
tive than  that  which  he  has  pursued  I  Like  tlie  ever  memo- 
rable administration  of  Monroe,  the  present  has  been  peacefnl, 
temperate,  and  wise.  The  Noith  lias  been  regarded  without 
forgetting  the  interests  of  the  South.  Southern  rights  have 
been  respected  withont  conflict  with  Northern  opinions  and 
prejudices.  Our  President  has  been  the  official  head  of  the 
whole  United  States."  Therefore,  and  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned,  our  Conservative  friend  decides  to  enlist  nnder 
his  banner.  In  his  zeal  he  declares  the  Democratic  party  aa 
the  hope  of  th^  country,  the  other  parties  as  mere  factions 
withont  principles,  withont  aim,  without  leaders,  and  without 
any  hope  of  success.  He  says  truly  that  the  Democratic  par^ 
is  attaciied  to  no  principles  that  are  opposed  to  the  best  good  of 
the  whole  people,  and  mat  it  is  ever  open  to  any  measure  that 
shall  promise  good  to  the  citizen  whether  he  lives  in  MisBiseippi 
or  in  Maine.  This  party  has  interposed  itself  between  the  ex- 
treme men  of  the  Korth  and  tliose  of  the  South.  What  men 
could  have  better  regarded  the  iaterests  of  all  parties  in  Kansas 
than  tlioee  selected  by  the  National  Executive  ?  Could  Fremont 
have  been  elected  and  sent  his  governor  thither,  who  can  believe 
that  that  unhappy  controversy  could  have  been  so  wisely  ma- 
naged? 

The  subject  of  slavetT  has  proved  the  most  difficolt  oaa  in 
the  history  of  our  nation.  It  has  perplexed  and  distracted 
every  kind  of  association,  benevolent  and  religions  even,  as  well 
as  legislative  and  judicial.  Our  Conservative  friend  sums  op 
by  regarding  the  Democratic  party  as  only  in  the  position  to 
grapple  snccesefully  with  this  subject,  and  expresses  much  con- 
fidence in  its  pre-eminent  ability  to  meet  this  and  all  otiier  issues 
that  may  arise  daring  the  period  of  its  dominion. 
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"WALLACE'S  POEMS. 


The  dearth  of  )iigh  meritorioae  AmericaB  poetr7  ie  a  subject 
of  common  remark  and  regret.  The  elder  bards  are  resting 
npon  tiieir  iaurela,  and  tlie  "  coming  man  "  who  is  to  "  set  this 
age  to  music  "  doth  not  yet  appear  among  tlie  crowd  of  strip- 
ling rhymeetere.  Nor  do  we  look  for  his  advent  with  any  greait 
istereet  when  we  remember  the  rocket-hke  riee  and  fall  of  many 
of  our  latter^ay  "  new  lights."  Our  modem  Tolcanoes  of  genius 
are  too  apt  to  turn  out  nothing  but  showy  pyrotechnics  that 
fizz  and  splutter,  till  the  powder  is  all  burnt  oat  and  leaves  only 
a  mass  of  sticks  behind. 

Amid  tile  "  plentiful  lack  "  of  genius  wliich  marks  American 
poetry  of  the  present  day  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
and  satisfactinn  the  poems  hy  William  Eoss  Wallace,  and 
instead  of  straining  our  eyee  for  any  "  coming  man  "  whom- 
soever, we  are  happy  in  recognising  anew  a  man  who  has  already 
"  come."  Althougn  Wallace  is  still  a  young  man,  the  public 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  merits  of  bis  poetry.  The 
brilliancy  of  big  lyrics,  the  pensive  sweetness  of  nis  religious 
odes,  the  tender  tremulous  beauty  of  his  love  songs,  and  perhaps 
above  all  the  American  tone  and  expresatoa  that  pervade  his 
verses,  have  already  given  him  a  high  and  permanent  position 
with  our  countrymen. 

Public  opinion  in  the  "  long  run  "  is  correct,  but  when  to  that 
is  added  the  testimony  of  Bryant,  who  says  "  Wallace's  poems 
are  marked  by  a  splendor  of  imagination  and  an  affluence  of 
poetic  diction,"  and  the  tribute  of  Prentice,  "I  have  long 
regarded  Wallace  as  tlie  greatest  lyrical  poet  of  the  country, 
Bcepticism  on  this  point  is  no  longer  admiesible. 

We  rejoice  to  note  in  the  series  of  poems  to  which  we  allude, 
that  Mr,  Wallace,  so  far  from  showing  any  signs  of  declension, 
reveals  all  the  old  poetic  genius  and  nre  whicii  we  hailed  years 
ago  in  his  "  Gods  of  Olc^'  "  Chant  of  a  Soul,"  "  Hymn  to  a 
Wind  going  Seaward,"  &c.  Wallace,  nnlike  many  of  our  poets, 
is  not  afraid  to  risk  his  popularity.  Instead  of  looking  back 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  successes,  he  goes  ou  *'  con- 
queririg  and  to  conquer."     But  to  the  poema  in  question. 

Id  originality  ana  delicacy  of  expression,  what  can  surpass 
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this  passage  from  "  A  Day  on  Staten  Inland  " — a  day  wlioee 
"  theme  "  "  waa  Love  and  only  Love :" — 

"  O,  how  her  sweet  eyea  gleamed !    A  priestess  veiled 
In  inspiration — when  the  full  moon  sailed 
Over  dim  Cithreron  what  time  she  swung 
Her  silver  censer  where  Apollo  sprung. 
To  sparkling  godship  nhooting  sunny  glances 
Over  the  meads  and  Heaven's  far  blue  exiianses — 
Was  not  more  beautiful  or  rapt  than  she, 
Drinking  the  glory  of  the  Land  and  Sea. 
A  rose  that  silently  leans  above  some  stream 
Of  dearest  chrysolite,  and  feels  the  beam 
Feeding  its  delicate  life,  could  not  have  shown 
Deeper  than  site  the  injiuence  of  that  zone 

Of  intense  beauty:  more  than  all,  her  ait  j 

Of  perfect  freedom  as  ahe  glittered  there 

Unconscious  that  ahe  waa  herself  the  bright  | 

Sweet  centre  of  the  circling  light — 

The  being  for  whom  'twaa  made— the  crowning  sool  I 

That  vibrated  the  glory  of  the  whole! 

So  looked  she  cm  a  rainbow  never  knovsing  I 

Itself  hoiofair  its  choral  colors  gloteing — 
Or  as  a  bird  that  unpremeditated  wakes 
The  delicate  echoes  of  wood-bordered  lakes 
J'xtrpled  with  evening — or  as  some  queenflower 
77iat  shows  you  why  exists  the  emer<dd  bower. 
Yet  in  that  showing,  ignorant  that  she 
Jlolds  in  herself  the  inner  brilliancy. 
The  life  of  life,  without  which  nought  coald  be."  I 

In  the  "  Cry  of  a  Soul,"  the  poet  contrasts  the  exuberant  joys 
of  youth  with  the  barren  experiences  of  after  life.  In  tn© 
happy  time : —  ' 

"  O,  what  a  atainlesa  glory 

On  every  plain  and  promontory  1  I 

What  subtle  correspondence  flowing  ! 

From  every  planet  glowing,  j 

And  luminous  metal  and  the  opening  bud,  I 

The  son-bright  river  and  the  dark  blue  flood. 

And  all  the  interpenetrating  springs, 

Flowers  and  rays,  and  clouds  and  wings 

Of  Adonafs  immeasurable  things. 

With  passions  of  the  soul  that  flame. 

Proof  of  the  fountun  source  from  whence  he  came, 

And  shall  return 

When  wreathed  the  cypress  of  the  funeral  urn." 
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In  despair,  be  aeke : — 

"  Bat  now  I  ah !  now ! — 
Why  this  wide  blank  ?    Why  sliould  my  spirit  be 
Crxnened  mth  the  xoeaUh  aiotie  of  memory  ; 
Witile  all  in  viun 
I  qaestion  sky  and  earth  and  main  ?" 

.  But  there  is  hope  in  One  who  healed  the  Leper  and  gave  life 
to  the  stricken  limb,  and  to  Hiiu  he  looks : — 

"  O,  Thou  who  healed  in  days  of  old. 
When  that  wild  voice  through  for  Jndea  rolled — 
To  Thee  I  lift  my  darkened  eye, 
And  stretch  aloft  my  withering  arms  and  cry, 
'Take  off— take  off  this  pallid  blight — 
Give  back,  thou  Man  ot  roen,  that  yonthful  light!' 
In  the  scathed  desert  yet  may  wave  a  palm. 
In  the  hushed  temple  yet  may  sound  a  psalm, 
^br  sometimes  stilt  along  the  dttsky  choir 
Is  heard  the  munrmring  of  a  lonely  lyre. 
As  if  it  tried  to  catch  some  anthem's  JtoK, 
That  stoelled  long,  long  ago. 
No  spirit  sinks  so  deep  its  natal  sphere, 

That  £eauty  sits  not  on  tome  central  mountain. 
Or  angels  tralk  not  in  the  noon  to  hear 

jHte  singing  bird  and  palm^^er shadowed  fountain  /" 

We  recall  no  paeaage  in  all  modem  poetry  which  combines 
more  exquisite  imagery  with  delicate  mellifluona  rhythm  than 
the  lines  we  have  italicised. 

To  say  anything  new  and  striking  of  the  Ocean  we  take  to  bo 
a  test  of  poetic  capacity.  It  has  been  so  much  written  about 
and  Bung  aboat,  so  berated  and  bepraised — every  poet  from 
time  immemorial  having  skimmed  or  dipped  into  it — that  to 
rise  above  mediocrity  and  repetition  in  Oceanic  apostrophes  is 
a  decided  triumph.  This  is  Wallace's  victory — as  will  be 
readily  noted  in  reading  these  last  three  stanzas  from  bie 
"  Ocean  at  Plymouth  Rock :" — 

"  The  years  roll  on,  and  less  and  less  thy  wave 

Yawns  for  the  shrieking  wreck — man  grows  a  god. 
The  lightning  cowers  before  his  glance — a  slave ; 

The  mountain  trembles  at  his  awful  nod  ; 

Me  stamps  his  foot — ttpon  the  wondering  clod 
New  .Edena  blossom;  and  sbalt  thou  alone 

Scowl  at  his  sceptre  ?  even  as  the  sod 
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Thou  ahalt  obey — despite  thy  stormiest  tope — 
The  glorious  Titan  he,  tuid  thou,  his  bonDaless  tbroae. 
"  Yen,  awful  Sea !  I  knew  thy  bursting  tide, 
Yet  held  its  surces  subject  as  the  ritl. 
Amid  the  storm,  the  glory  and  tbe  pride. 
Thou  wert  magnificent,  but  vassal  still — 
I  was  thy  master,  and  thou  felt'st  my  will 
Trampling  to  awe  the  billow  :  yet  the  goal 

Shone  starlike  through  the  cloudy  strife  and  ill : 
What  lea*  thy  passion,  thy  tremendous  roll. 
Matched  with  the  grandeur  of  a  single  Human  Soutf 
"  Yet  art  thou  terrible — a  name — a  power — 
Arched  by  the  Btara,  exulting  with  the  mast; 
Time  /or  thy  comrade  ;  islands  for  thy  doioer — 
Despite  the  cloud,  tbe  earthquake,  and  the  blast, 
Over  thee  towering  beautiful  and  vast. 
Under  the  stare — when  they  no  more  shall  be. 

Thy  floods  the  same  shall  roll  and  thunder  past; 
Then  spread,  spread  on,  thou  never  fading  Sea, 
The  Stm  above  like  God,  and  thou  Memityl" 
In  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Eartli  to  tlie  Sun  on  New  Year's  Day," 
we  find  another  magnificent  instance  of  our  poet's  ekill  in  van- 
quiehing  the  difficulties  that  beset  so  trite  a  thing  as  a  New 
Year's  Song.     Instead  of  tlie  commonplaces  and  platitudes  in 
such  cases,  we  have  novel  and  sweet  tnonghts  like  tlieae ; — 
"  Through  the  long  months,  thou*  hast  looked  down  on  me ; 
With  the  same  love  as  through  the  cycles  past ; 
And  in  the  summer  o'er  my  shore  and  sea 

Thy  passionate  beams  were  from  the  centre  cast; 
And  Life,  full  bounding  Being,  as  of  old, 
Over  my  swelling  bosom  brightly  rolled 
"  The  bridal  fruit  in  fiiir  flowers  all  a-glow  ; 

Xn  birds  that  image  swift  divineat  thought ; 
Jh  populous  seas,  inhere  wild,  tearm  waters  fiow  f 

In  woods  chat  syllable  the  rwisic  t-aught 
Sy  sybil  winds,  and  in  the  babe  whose  soul — 
Imnuyrtal  wonder — sanctifies  the  whole  /" 
Among  these  poems,  we  notice  several  npon  themes  pecu- 
liarly American,  and  did  space  permit  we  wonld  quote  very 
fnlly,  in  sapport  of  onr  opinion,  that  Wallace  is  the  American 
poet  in  the  national  and  local  sense  of  the  phrase.     Upon  that 
score,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  power  and  beauty  of  his  poems, 
■  ni«  Sua. 
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we  do  not  wonder  at  the  popular  preference  accorded  to  him. 
In  some  lines  npon  the  ''Mounds  of  America"  we  see  how 
happilv  he  draws  inspiration  from  that  much  neglected  hat 
fruitful  source — American  antiquities.  There  is  grandeur 
here: — 

"  Come  to  the  lofty  Mounds  of  Death  with  me ! 

They  glooiiiilr  tower  along  the  wondering  land, 
Even  till  their  shadows  take  the  far  off  sea 

Whose  billows  waste  them.     It  beheld  them  stand 

Before  the  Moman  clashed  his  mailed  hand 
On  the  ffoldporlaU  of  the  dreaming  East — 

Before  the  Pleiad  left  that  starry  band 
In  ?ter  white  trance  of  Song—before  the  priest 
Of  Egypt  saw  the  tomb  to  pyramids  increased. 


"  Kations  are  at  our  feet :  the  rapt^ed  one 

Who  stood,  and  sung  in  song's  supernal  light. 

At  the  Apocalyptic  Angel  in  the  &in — 
The  seer  with  his  dread  in^ration  white — 
The  chief  who  shattered  with  the  thunderous  might 

Of  one  clear  trumpet's  will,  an  Empire  down — 
Freeman  and  slave — the  beautiful,  the  bright — 

The  pastoral  vale,  the  fer  resounding  town — 

Gone,  gone  to  nothingness — alike  the  serf  and  crown." 

It  is  time  that  our  poete  should  cease  to  wander  almost  exclu- 
dively  in  foreign  lands,  gathering  withered  shrubs,  whose  flowers 
have  been  pulled  long  ago,  when  we  have  so  many  blosBOniB  at 
home  waiting  to  he  plucked,  and  we  are  proud  that  Wallace 
has  been  so  successful  in  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  American  ideality. 

Of  Wallace's  peculiar  merit  in  the  treatment  of  religious  sub- 
jects, our  readera  are  of  course  well  aware,  but  w©  cannot 
reirain  from  closing  this  brief  notice  by  quoting  tihe  noble  stanza 
from  the  poem  "  Sabbath  Evening." 

"  0  gently,  gently  lean  thine  ear. 
As  to  an  ocean's  shell,  and  hear 
The  delicate  high  harmonies  rolled 
Within  the  &r  deep  as  of  old, 
When  first  the  I  Am  unveiled  His  brow 
O'er  chaos — gone  the  ancient  c 
And,  like  a  mirror  to  His  face. 
It  ^xtrJ^ed  back  the  Universe  I " 
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ExiMions  pbilosopherB,  both  of  Greece  and  modem  coaotries, 
assert  that  it  homan  being  has  ten  p&eaioiiB,  which  are  classified 
as  follows :  Love,  Hove,  Desire,  Joy,  anfl  Pleasing  SeoyUection, 
or  Buminaiion,  which  are  called  five  arairfid  vasaiong  y  JFair, 
Grief,  Hatred,  Aversion,  and  Displeasing  MeooUediwi,  being  the 
five  ungrateful  passions.  They  are  called  passions,  as  opposed 
to  action,  passion  being  involuntary,  and  action  subject  to  the 
will.  It  is  not  onr  province  to  give  a  disqnisitioQ  on  the  ten 
passions  above  enumerated,  but  merely  to  touch  upon  the  three 
predominant  ones  which  head  this  article,  and  which  are 
termed  grateful  passions.  Love  is  indubitably  the  predomi- 
nant passion  in  man  or  woman.  Love  is  connate  with  exist- 
ence, "  God  is  love,  and  love  is  God  "  it  has  been  said  very 
appropriately,  and  when  he  created  ue  in  hie  image,  he  imbued 
us  wim  its  spirit.  Love  of  God,  of  Chiist,  of  nature,  of  man- 
kind, of  all  that  is  good,  and  conducive  to  our  welfare,  is  an 
indeseverable  passion.  Love  manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  and 
gravitates  to  various  objects.  The  mother  who  gives  tne  last, 
crust  to  her  emaciated,  starving  infant,  when  enervated,  and 
languishing  herself  for  food,  U^wy  loves  her  child.  A  wife 
who  clings,  like  the  ivy  to  the  oak,  to  her  husband  through  the 
worst  of  trials,  truly  loves  her  husband.  The  youth  who  loves 
a  maiden  for  tlie  wealth  that  lies  in  her  many  virtues,  and  who 
ignores  the  sensualities  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  has  a  love  not 
ephemeral  in  its  character,  but  one  that  will  inhabit  his  eoul 
throughout  his  mundane  pilgrimage.  Who  can  gaze  apon 
the  thnndering  cataract,  across  which  the  prismatic  bow  is 
spanned,  and  beneatlt  which  the  misty  vapors  rise,  and  over 
which  the  blue  sky  bends  ao  soflty,  witoout  naving  a  great  Icme 
for  Him  who  bade  it  roar?  Wno  can  gaze  on  the  towering 
raonntain,  with  its  snow-capped  brow  glistening  far  above  the 
clonds,  or  on  the  plains  beneath  its  base,  glowing  with  undolat- 
i^  fields  of  grain,  and  not  feel  a  deep  l&ve  for  their  Author! 
Imsanthropy  may  throw  her  veil  of  frost  over  mankind  in 
derision,  but  the  warm  pulsation  of  our  hearts  will  cause  it  to 
melt  into  love,  as  the  sun  melts  the  physical  frost  of  the  earth 
into  vapors  that  descend  in  gentle  dew-drops.  The  miser  may 
gaze  with  cormgated  brow  upon  the  love  of  the  benevolent 
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world,  but  hiB  callouB  heart  shall  yet  be  pervioua  to  the  warm 
rays  of  hnman  love,  and  bia  soul  Bball  be  sensible  to  God's  love 
of  man,  manifested  in  the  manifold  blesein^  which  we  receive 
from  hie  hand.  Nations  shall  yet  cease  to  clash  their  swords, 
and  sing  the  song  of  Lo/m  together. 

"  Hope  ^riugs  eternal  in  the  hnman  breast," 

says  the  poet  Hope  has  been  typified  for  ceDtiiries  by  an 
anchor,  hecanse,  like  an  anchor  which  clings  to  its  raoonnge, 
we  cling  to  it.  Hope,  like  the  auu,  often  breaks  through  uie 
clouds  that  dai'ken  our  souls  in  moments  of  great  trial,  and  how 
often  are  our  hearts  warmed  by  its  cheering  rays  1  The  anguished 
mother  hopes  for  the  recovery  of  her  sick  babe  ;  the  anxious 
maiden  hopes  Boon  the  return  of  her  lover,  when  he  shall  take 
her  blushing  to  the  altar  \  the  enthusiastic  father  hopes  that  hiB 
son  may  achieve  a  high  position  in  t}ie  world :  the  bankrupt 
merchant  still  hopes  for  credit ;  the  shipwrecked  sailor  on  mid 
ocean,  still  hopes  to  see  a  sail ;  Christians  hope  for  a  brighter 
world,  and  we  all  carry  hope  in  our  bosom,  and  how  often  it 
solaces  us  when  advei'sity's  chill  winds  blow  cold  around  us ! 
Hope— 

"  However  brightly  affection's  bow 
May  over  these  pleasant  arbors  glow, 
This  is  thy  song  m  that  kindly  home, 
'  Better  the  days  that  are  yet  to  come,' " 

Joy  is  an  inherent  passion,  an  emotion  of  delight,  manifest- 
ing itself  by  sudden  exclamation,  or  "  in  tears  of  joy,"  The 
new-bom  babe  brings  joy  to  a  mother's  breast;  the  finished 
mastei-pieco  of  the  Bculptor,  with  every  outline  perfect  and 
symmetrical,  brings  ineffable  joy  to  his  heart;  the  artist  looks 
with  joy  upon  his  canvas  as  he  sees  the  golden  sunset  of  sum- 
mer glowing  life-like  upon  his  easel ;  the  farmer  gazes  with  un- 
alloyed joy  at  the  thunder-caps  of  the  distant  clouds,  tliat  will 
soon  o'erspread  tlie  firmament,  and  shower  down  its  humid 
wealth,  giving  vitality  to  his  growing  crops  and  cool  dranghts 
to  his  kine ;  me  young  bride  looks  joyfully  into  the  face  oflier 
affianced  husband  as  he  leads  her  to  uie  altar ;  some  joy  in  the 
achievements  of  their  country  in  its  national  progress.  The 
Christian  experiences  joy  for  the  faith  he  has  in  hia  Saviour:  all 
the  incidents  of  life  that  are  pleasing  to  a  moral  being,  conduce 
more  or  leea  to  our  joy. 
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THE  JEWS  OF  INDIA. 


In  India  tbere  are  two  eects  of  Jews,  differiDKmuch  in  facial 
appearances  and  general  diaracteristics.  In  Hindostan  they 
have  their  synagogne,  and  celebrate  all  their  aniversariea  iu  the 
old  Hebrew  manner.  The  "  White  Jews  "  of  India  have  at 
this  day  a  braes  plate,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  forefathers,  containing  their  charter,  and  freedom  of  resi- 
dence given  by  the  king  of  Malabar,  After  the  second  Temple 
was  destroyed,  their  forefathers,  dreading  the  conqueror's 
wrath,  left  Jemsalcm,  a  numerous  body  of  men,  women,  priests, 
and  Levites,  and  dwelt  in  a  place  called  Cranganor,  The  king 
allowed  them  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  in  this  place,  witii 
enumerated  privileges  of  nobility,  and  the  royal  grant  was  en- 
graved, accordingto  tlie  usage  of  those  days,  on  orass,  in  the 
year  498  A.  D.  Tlieir  forcfatliers  remained  at  Cranganor  for 
one  thousand  years,  during  which  time  seventy-two  kings  had 
flucceseively  reigned.  Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Cranga- 
nor by  the  Jews,  other  Jews  followed  them  from  Jndea,  among 
whom  was  Rabbi  Samuel,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  erudi- 
tion. He  broiight  with  him  tlie  siloer  trumpets  made  use  of  at 
the  time  of  the  Juhilee,  which  were  saved,  after  the  second 
Temple  was  destroyed. 

The  "  White  Jews  "  at  Cranganor  were  very  prosperous,  but 
anon  civil  discord  broke  out  among  them,  and  one  of  tbeir 
chiefs  invited  an  Indian  king  to  join  nirn  in  his  ambitious  de- 
signs, who  came  upon  them  witli  a  great  army,  destroying  their 
houses  and  strongholds ;  carrying  some  into  captivity,  and  kill- 
ing many  thousands.  By  these  massacres  they  were  reduced  to 
a  small  number,  and  finally  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Cranganor, 
and  go  to  Cochin,  and  other  Indian  towns ;  and  any  person  who 
has  ever  travelled  in  India,  has  undoubtedly  marked  the  physi- 
cal disparity  between  tliesc  Jews  and  what  are  termed  in  India 
the  black  Jews,  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  look  at  the  countenance 
of  the  last  named  Jews,  to  be  assured  that  their  ancestors  must 
have  arrived  in  India  many  ages  before  the  white  Jews.  This 
Hindoo  complexion,  and  dissimilar  resemblance  to  European 
Jews,  is  evidence  sufficient  that  they  became  estranged  from 
the  parent  stock  of  Judea,  centuries  before  the  Jews  in  the 
West.    It  is  evident,  too,  that  they  have  intermarried  with  Hin- 
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doo  families.  A  traveller  finds  it  difficult  to  diecriminate  be- 
tween them,  and  a  Malabaric  Hindoo.  The  White  Jewe  look 
apon  the  Black  Jews  as  an  inferior  race,  and  often  say  sarcasti- 
cally, that  they  are  not  of  a  pure  caste.  Probably  they  mean, 
when  they  sp^k  of  caste,  that  they  do  not  spring  from  a  com- 
mon BtocE  in  India.  The  White  Jews  have  the  printed  bible 
in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  many  families  have  tlie  prophetic 
portions  of  the  scripture,  rcBpecting  the  Jews,  written  on  sheep- 
skina.  Both  these  branches  of  the  Hebrew  family,  especially  at 
Bombay,  like  our  European  Jews,  have  a  great  penchant  for 
making  money,  and  many  of  them  are  very  rich.  They  think 
the  day  will  come  when  they  will  all  be  gathered  together  in 
Jndea.  Bnt  Judea  must  possess  its  ancient  fertility  wliich  was 
destroyed  by  prophecy  (Deut.  xxviii.  23-28),  which  can 
only  be  had  by  miracle.  The  only  miracle  likely  to  take  place 
among  theee  people,  is  their  catholic  coDversion  to  faith  in 
Christ,  which  to  them  would  be  better  than  all  their  hoarded 
wealth,  even  if  each  one  possessed  as  much  gold,  and  as  many 
costly  stones  as  were  in  the  first  and  second  temples. 


TfiE  LATE  ELEOnONS. 


Normwo  can  be  more  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
than  the  direction  the  public  mind  has  taken  in  the  United 
States  since  the  presidential  election  of  1856.  .That  contest  is 
still  fresh  in  our  recollection.  The  spirit  and  the  political 
tactics  of  the  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  then  were  of  a 
character  before  unknown  in  portv  strife  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Under  tlie  guise  of  religion  and  philanthropy  the 
friends  of  Christianity  and  of  humanity  were  invoked  to  buckle 
on  their  armor,  to  prepare  for  a  war  of  extermination,  not  only 
against  the  Democratic  party,  but  also  against  the  union  of  the 
States — ^the  nationality  of  America.  In  this  grand  campaign 
for  "freedom"  the  qniet  citizen  was  told  that  to  resist  me 
"  Slave-Democracy"  was  a  duty  to  Gkid  and  men ;  to  refuse  to 
■  sing  Hosannahs  to  the  "  cause  of  Freedom"  was  to  sin  against 
the  Almighty.  And  in  this  manner  men  of  sound  judgment 
were  at  times  bewildered  by  the  hypocritical  cant  of  the  Iwpub- 
lican  orators  and  newspapers,  the  preachers  and  apostles  of 
33 
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"  freedom."  If  a  citizen  doubted  the  propriety  of  immediately 
yielding  to  these  appeals,  he  was  at  once  denounced  as  unfaith- 
ful to  liberty  and  as  a  friend  to  Slavery ;  or  else  he  wae  told 
that  to  hesitate  was  to  sis  against  his  Maker,  to  endanger  his 
eoul.  In  thus  blending  religiooB  daty  with  political  hdeli^, 
humanity  with  freedom,  many  conscientious  men  were  led  to 
suppose  and  believe  that  they  were  really  in  danger  of  reproof 
or  punishment  if  they  refused  to  comply  with  this  plea,  iB 
defence  of  what  purported  to  be  all  holiness,  all  goodness. 

The  acknowledged  philauthropieta,  too,  of  Europe,  through 
tlieir  organs  of  every  shade  and  character,  joined  with  the  great 
throng  of  Republicans  in  this  country,  and  threatened  it  witli 
sconrge  and  curse  if  the  cause  of  "  Fremont  and  Freedom"  was 
not  successful.  The  "smoke  of  their  torment"  was  to  go  up  from 
the  American  people ;  the  voice  of  the  oppreseed  was  to  be 
heard  imploring  Almighty  vengeance  upon  the  oppressor ; 
waste  ana  ruin  were  to  follow  swift  upon  toe  decision,  ^ould  it 
be  given  against  the  "  sons  of  freedom."  All  these  evils,  and  ten 
thousand  othere,  were  denounced  against  the  United  States, 
and  especially  against  the  Democratic  party. 

Finally  the  election  came,  and  within  the  short  space  of 
ten  hours,  the  electore  of  lie  country,  representing  thirty 
millions  of  freemen,  (juietly  and  by  ballot,  representing  soft 
white  flakes  of  snow,  willed  that  the  Democratic  party  should 
continue  to  govern  tJie  country.  All  was  peace.  Omnipotent 
wisdom  had  overruled  the  fiery  elements  of  disorder  and  dis- 
union, evoked  by  men  who  sought  the  control  of  government, 
regardless  of  the  means  employed  and  the  consequences  that 
might  follow. 

This  crisis  over,  the  public  mind  required  repose.  It  found 
it  in  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan.  Firm  as  a 
rock,  ho  and  his  cabinet  pursued  their  way.  Fanaticism,  find- 
ing no  food  to  nourish  its  expiring  life  at  the  national  capital, 
soon  sought  it  elsewhere.  The  workers  of  mischief  and  cormp- 
tion,  driven  from  Washington  in  disgrace,  determined  at  once 
to  fasten  their  poisonous  fonga  npon  the  State  and  city  govern- 
menta  throughout  the  countiy.  Every  State  government  and 
municipality  offering  any  chance  whatever  for  plonder,  was 
■"  spotted,"  marked  out  as  a  legitimate  prize  for  "  disappointed 
freemen." 

Tlie  State  of  New  York  and  her  wealthy  metropolis  were  espe- 
cially doomed.  The  State  had  just  given  eighty  thouaand  ma- 
jority for  Fremont ;  the  city  tiDetdy-ji/ce  thoiuand  for  Buchanan. 
The  State  was  regarded  as  safe,  the  city  was  to  b«  conquered. 
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Bat,  alaa  for  all  haman  calculation,  both  of  theee  concluBions 
proved  erroneous. 

True  oar  great  State  was  bankrupted,  onr  city  pillaged,  but 
the  indomit^le  J^emooroffy  of  Neyy  York  were  not  conquered. 
Smarting  ander  the.wrongB  and  cruelties  inflicted  npon  them 
by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  the  people  of  the  State  of  J<ew  York 
have  not  only  annihilated  the  eigUy  tliousand  majority  given 
against  the  Democratic  party  last  fail,  but  they  have  elected  the 
Democratic  candidates  by  eighteen  thoitsmid  majority,  indicat- 
iug  a  change  of  nearly  a  tmndred  thousaiid  .votes  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year. 

The  cause  rf  this  extraordinary  reaction  is  plain,  notwith- 
standing the  strange  subterfuges  resorted  to  by  the  opposition 
papers  to  explain  it  away.  The  Democratic  party  insisted  on 
holding  the  opposition  Xa  the  real  issues  to  be  decided  by  the 
electors  in  New  York. 

The  State  Nominating  Convention  of  September  last  adopted 
resolutions  firmly  adhenng  to  the  national  ieeuee  on  which  the 
presidential  election  was  determined ;  it  also  announced  its  de- 
termination to  bring  back  the  State  to  the  sound,  democratic 
financial  policy  of  "  1842,"  confirmed  by  the  Constitution  of 
1 846,  and  to  restore  to  the  municipalities  the  franchises  wrested 
from  them  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  propriety  of  conduct- 
ing the  State  canvass  in  we  manner  indicated,  was  also  unani- 
mously agreed  on  at  the  unostentatious,  but,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  highlj  usefol  "Democratic Editorial  Banquet"  held 
at  Syracuse  five  days  subsequent  to  the  assembling  of  the  State 
Nominating  Convention. 

The  eourse  to  be  pnrsned  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  in  the  government  of  the  State  is  therefore 
plain,  and  they  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability.  They 
have  simply  to  cartr  out  the  will  of  those  who  gave  them  pow- 
er. If  they  do  their  whole  duty — and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will — the  State  can  be  retained  m  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  triumph  is  certainly  un- 
paralleled in  the  hiatory  of  party  success,  and  one  reflecting 
credit  on  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  which  should  be  ap- 
preciated by  their  brethren  elsewhere.  We  had  thought  that 
the  Democracy  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  achieved  great  vic- 
tories in  redeeming  their  States  by  a  three  years'  strnggle,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  New  York  was  under  the  Eepub- 
lican  ban  by  a  much  larger  majority  than  either  of  them,  and 
that  she  extricated  herseli  by  one  single  masterly  effort,  the  tri- 
nmph  is  really  wonderful,  ainoet  beyond  comprehension. 
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Althoagli  the  election  in  New  York  turned  apon  the  issaes 
briefly  hinted  at,  it  may  be  useful  to  devote  a  few  thoughts  to 
one  of  the  prominent  causes  which  led  to  tbe  tremendous  defeat 
and  prostration  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State  at  the  preeiden- 
tial  election  last  year.  We  contended,  even  in  the  midet  of 
the  crushing  defeat  of  1856,  that  the  Democracy  of  New  ToA 
was  sound  to  the  core  on  the  vital  questions  involved  in  that 
canvass,  while  many  of  our  friends  abroad  regarded  her  as 
irredeemably  lost,  and  upbraided  the  party  for  its  defeat,  for 
whicb  in  fact  it  should  not  have  been  hela  responsible.  The 
leading  men  of  the  pftrty  thonghout  the  conntiy  early  aban- 
doned JNew  York  to  tlie  Republicans  and  Ameriaaus. 

Orators  and  citizens  of  means  and  influence  withdrew  from 
her,  under  tbe  advice  of  sound  counsels  from  abroad,  and  de- 
voted all  their  efforts  to  carry  otlier  States,  which  aherwarda 
claimed  the  exclusive  credit  of  the  presidential  victory.  This 
policy  deprived  New  York  of  the  most  effective  elements  of 
party  strength,  causing  a  loss  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
votes  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  presidential  election. 

The  local  Democratic  press  and  the  few  orators  who  remained 
at  home,  however,  met  the  momentous  issues  boldly  and  man- 
folly,  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth  and  reason,  which  nave  grown 
and  ripened  into  a  political  harvest,  just  now  reaped;  the  "ga- 
thering" of  which  18  good  cause  for  a  national  feast  and  untTer- 
eal  thanksgiving. 

The  waves  ot  sectionalism  have  not  only  beeb  driven  back, 
but  centralism  and  tyranny  have  been  checked,  reboked,  and 
crushed  out. 

If  this  Review  has  devoted  more  space  to  the  political  inte- 
rests of  New  York  than  any  one  State  has  a  right  to  expect 
ii-om  its  limited  columns,  it  is  because  that  in  no  other  State  has 
the  right  of  self-goverument,  municipal  independence,  and  finan- 
cial integrity  been  so  grossly  assailed. 

The  contest  here  involving  the  fundamental  principle  of  self- 
govemment,  it  seemed  but  just  to  meet  it  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  every  one  of  whom  was 
directly  interested  in  the  contest,  and  its  resalts ;  to  tbem  and 
not  alone  to  the  citizeos  of  New  York,  is  the  great  actueTement 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  Kmpire  State  a  matter  a£  triumiph  and 
safety. 

Bat  in  recording  the  sncceee  of  the  Democracy  in  Jfea  Yot^ 
the  triumphs  of  other  States  and  territories  must  not  be  over- 
looked, Ohio.  Texas,  Indiana,  Georgia,  I^eimuka,  Tmnemu, 
CdiAfomia,  I^ew  Mexico,  Connectieut,  Sew  Jtrae^,  Jfinneaota, 
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Mississipjn,  Penn^lsania,  aiid  Iowa  have  all  increased  their 
Democratic  majorities  over  last  fall,  and  most  of  them  have  com- 
pletely triumphed  over  the  opposition. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  notice  the  fearless  and 
direct  manner  of  meeting  the  national  issues  in  each  of  these 
States.  The  distinctive  linee  of  policy  and  of  principles  which 
divided  the  Republican  and  American  parties  from  tlie  Demo- 
cracy, in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  were  fairly  presented 
to  the  electoi-a  of  tne  States  referred  to,  again  this  fall,  and  thoy 
have  re-affirmed  their  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Coustitu- 
tion  ;  and  evinced  confidence  in  the  present  National  Adminis- 
tration, whose  consistent  and  patriotic  policy  has  contrasted  so 
favorably  with  the  course  pursued  bv  the  State  govemmente 
under  the  control  of  Republicans  and  Americans,  that  the  De- 
mocracy have  acquired  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  large 
m^ority  of  the  people,  while  their  opponents  have  lost  both. 

If  the  Democratic  party,  now  firnuy  established  in  power, 
nses  that  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  in  restonng  the 

fovernment  of  the  country  to  its  primitive  simplicity ;  if  the 
Ixecncive  departments  of  the  government,  and  the  Congress 
abont  to  assemble,  shall  unite  in  one  common  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  all  will  be  well. 
The  people  have  won  a  national  prize,  it  remains  for  their  repre- 
sentatives to  hold  it 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  U.  S.  COLLECTOR  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


AuorsTca  Scuell,  whose  portrait  embellishes  tl»e  first  page  of 
this  number,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Rliinebeck,  DiitcMn 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  about  fi^y  years 
of  age.  He  is  the  second  of  four  brothers,  of  whon^iie  Hon. 
Richard  Schell,  State  Senator  from  New  York  City,  is  the 
eldest  A  large  portion  of  the  Counties  of  Dutchefts  and  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  Hudson  River,  was  settled  by  Germans,  and  this 
family  is  one  of  tlie  firet  and  most  respectable  of  these  descend- 
ants of  the  Fatherland. 

Mr.  Schell  was  liberally  educated,  and  graduated  with  marked 
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distinctiou  at  Union  College.  He  read  law  at  the  celebrated 
Litchfield  Law  School,  and  then  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  John  Sloseon  (now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 

fierior  Court  of  New  York),  with  whom,  after  obtaining  his 
ictjnee  as  a  practitioner,  he  formed  a  jpartnerahip  in  bueiness, 
which  proved  eminently  sncceBsfnl.  The  law  firm  of  Sloeson 
and  Sclieil  maintained  the  very  highest  reputation  as  Coun- 
eellers  and  Attomevb  at  Law,  and  Mr.  Schell  rehnquiaiied  a 
lucrative  and  extended  practice  in  accepting  his  present  hono- 
rable office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schell,  like  all  hie  hrotherB,  has  been  conspicuoaa  for  a 
uniform  and  devoted  attachment  lo  Democratic  principles. 
When  the  "  Freesoil"  secession  from  the  Democratic  party  oc- 
curred in  1848,  lie  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  candidacy 
of  Gen,  Lewis  Cass.  In  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  those 
who  refused  to  recognize  theunion  with  that  section  of  the  party, 
and  who  persevered  in  maintaining  the  "  Hunker"  organization 
in  the  City  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Schell  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the 
"  Compromise  Measures"  adopted  by  Congress  in  1850,  and 
which  were  assailed  with  mucli  bitterness  and  violence  in  the 
Northern  States  in  that  and  the  succeeding  year.  In  1852  he 
was  favorable  to  the  re-nomination  of  Gen.  Case,  as  were  gene- 
rally the  meinhers  of  that  section  of  the  party  which  began  to 
be  denominated  the  "  Hards,"  in  distinction  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Marcy,  nicknHmed  the  "  Softs." 

In  1852  Mr.  Schell  was  elected  ChaiiTnan  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Tammany  Hall,  and  in 
the  same  yeai"  Iiis  name  was  brought  before  the  State  Conven- 
tion at  Syracuse  by  a  few  of  his  friends  without  his  own  agency 
or  knowledge,  for  the  nomination  of  Governor.  He  received 
the  united  vote  of  the  delegation  from  the  City  of  New  York — 
a  very  flattering  compliment — but  the  "  Kural  Districts" 
claimed  and  received  the  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, who  was  subsequently  elected.  It  was  in  December  of 
thJB  y*ar  that  a  most  serious  difficulty  occurred  in  the  General 
Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  for  which,  however,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Schell,  was  in  no  way  responsible  or  to  blame.  Tlieee  diffi- 
culties beingi  however,  forgotten,  we  have  no  disposition  to 
revive  their  recollection ;  and  we  refer  to  them  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  that  Mr.  Schell's  dignified,  consistent,  and 
ma^naninioQB  course,  even  in  the  raidst  of  the  most  bitter  party 
strife,  won  over  to  his  interests  many  who  were  formerly  his 
nncompron^ising  opponents. 
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In  the  preceding  year  the  "  Hard"  and  "  Soft"  separation  of 
parties  took  place,  and  Mr.  Schell  adhered,  with  his  usual  de- 
termination of  character  and  activity  of  participation,  to  the 
former  divbioQ.  In  consequence,  the  application  on  liis  hehalf 
for  the  office  of  Collector  whicli  ho  now  holds,  mode  hy  hia 
friends  to  President  Pieree,  was  unsuccessful.  Tiiroughont  the 
unhappy  years  of  this  party  division — 1853,  '54,  and  '65,  Mr. 
Schell  waa  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 
and  as  such  exercised  great  influence  in  shaping  aud  directing 
■the  course  of  that  party.  He  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  in  this 
State  to  giro  an  approval  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Proviso 
proi>oBed  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  In  1854  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  Democratic  City  Convention  for  the 
office  of  Mayor,  which  he  promptly  declined.  In  185.o  he  pre- 
sided over  the  State  Convention  at  Syracuse,  by  whicli  body  a 
delegation  was  chosen  to  attend  t)ie  Cincinnati  Convention,  and 
he  was  elected  one  of  tlie  delegates  from  the  state  at  large. 

At  that  Convention  he  waa  prominent  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  wannest  friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  "When  the  Convention 
finally  decided  to  admit  the  contestants  from  the  two  sections  of 
the  party  from  New  Tork  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality — each 
delegation  to  designate  half  its  number  to  occupy  seats  on  the 
floor — -Mr.  Schell  was  ono  of  those  selected,  and  his  vote  was 

fiven  to  Mr.  Buchanan  on  every  ballot  till  the  nomination  was 
nally  effected.  Keturning  home,  he  was  most  conspicuous  and 
useful  in  the  great  campaign  which  followed. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  entrance  on  the 
duties  of  his  high  oflice,  he  promptly  designated  Mr.  Scliell  for 
tlie  Collectorslup  of  New  Tork,  about  to  become  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Kedfield.  Mr.  Schell  assumed  tliis  post  on 
the  firat  of  July,  and  it  is  but  well  deserved  praise  to  say  tliat 
his  administration  has  given  the  very  highest  and  fullest  satis- 
faction to  the  mercantile  community,  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  the  President,  and  to  the  Democratic  party.  As  a 
commercial  lawyer  of  great  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
business  and  monetary  affairs,  ne  fulfils  the  routine  of  oflicial 
duties  with  correctness,  intelligence,  and  dispatch;  while  he 
possesses  advantages  of  a  political  nature  (which  will  not  be 
depreciated  when  we  remind  the  reader  of  the  immense 
amount  of  patronage  confided  to  his  disposal),  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  party  men  of  all  grades  and  ranks,  in  city 
and  state.  Under  the  direct  appointment  of  the  Collector  of 
New  York,  are  about  one  thousand  well  paid  appointees ;  and  the 
distribution  of  tliis  extensive  list  of  offices  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
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most  difficult  and  hazardous  tasks  to  be  confided  to  any  maa. 
Ml'.  Scliell's  impertnrbabililj,  conrtesj,  and  unfailit)?  patience, 
enable  him  to  deal  witli  the  namerouB  applicants  wiui  singular 
felicity. 

Hr.  Schell  is  an  attendant  npon  reli^oue  worship  in  the 
Dntch  Refonned  Collegiate  Chnrch,  ife  is  also  prominent:  in 
many  of  the  scientific,  literary,  and  charitable  institutions,  which 
are  the  pride  of  our  great  metropolia.  He  is  a  leading  member 
of  tlie  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  manager  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Klind,  and  an  active  participator  in 
many  other  institutions  of  similar  useful  character.  Mr.  Schell 
is  a  "bachelor  of  lar^  fortune,  of  quiet  and  regular  life,  and 
careful  business  habits.  His  uniform  courtesy  and  upright 
character  liave  attached  to  him  a  large  circle  of  warm  personal 
friends,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  these  hieh  qualifica- 
tions and  of  liis  undoubted  deserts  as  a  Democratic  politician, 
should  hare  attracted  and  retained  to  an  tmusual  degree,  the 
contidence  and  regard  of  President  Buchanan. 


HON.  EMANUEL  B.  HART,  SURVEYOR  OP  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Biography  of  the  distingnished  men  of  our  country  pre- 
sents numerous  instances  of  the  success  and  distinction  which 
have  rewarded  tlie  ener^,  enterprise,  industry,  and  self-culture 
of  those  who  have  obtained  eminence  solely  from  their  own 
force  of  character  and  integrity,  and  without  the  adrentitiooB 
aid  of  wealth  or  influential  Jriends. 

Tlie  subject  of  our  present  memoir  adds  another  to  those  who 
have  thus  attained  eminence  and  the  contidence  and  esteem  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Emannel  B.  Hart  was  bom  in  llio  first  Ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1811,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  venerable  Eifernard  Hart,  formerly  of  the  old  and 
well  known  honse  of  Lispenard  &  Hart,  wMdi  ranked  in  its 
day  amongst  the  first  mercantile  firms  of  the  metropoUs.  Mr. 
Hart  senior,  by  his  commercial  connexions  and  influence,  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  enabled  greatly  to 
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relieve  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the  then  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State,  of  the  embarraesmente  in  which  the  State  Government 
was  then  inyolved  in  providing  the  necessary  means  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbor  and  bay  of  New  York ;  the  appreciation 
of  which  timely  and  patriotic  service  was  evinced  by  Governor 
Tompkins  on  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Hart  as  Division  Qnart«r 
Master,  a  position  which  he  honorably  filled  till  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  father  of  Emanuel  B.  Hart  to  have 
bestowed  npon  him  the  advantages  of  a  classical  and  colleg^iate 
education,  bnt  the  disastrous  revulsioiiB  in  commerce,  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  war.  haVing  wrecked  the  fortunes  of 
his  father  in  the  "  general  crash,"  the  long  cherished  hopes  of 
bis  parents  were  relinquished,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  entered  a  large  importing  house  as  a  clerk. 
Even  at  this  early  age,  his  natural  intelligence,  quickness  of 
perception,  and  business  capacity  so  won  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  his  employers  tiiat,  when  only  seventeen  years 
old,  ther  sent  him  to  Pans  as  the  sole  agent  of  their  house — a 
trust  seldom,  if  ever,  reposed  in  one  so  young. 

Having  remained  in  the  gay  metropi^is  of  France  for  nearly 
two  years,  Mr,  Hart  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  soiin  after 
having  received  a  most  advantageous  offer  to  go  as  supercargo 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  which  he  accepted,  he  visited  in  that 
capacity  the  ports  of  Laguyra,  Cartliagena,  and  Maracaibo, 
where  he  entered  the  celebrated  house  of  Abensur,  and  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  period.  Upon  returning  to 
New  York,  Mr.  Hart  embarked  in  the  exchange  and  commis- 
sion business,  in  which  he  continued  until  called  upon  to  fulfil 
the  important  pnblic  trusts  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly 
qualified,  and  which  he  has  since  so  eminently  and  satisfactorily 
discharged. 

The  early  political  predilections  of  Mr.  Hart  were  decidedly 
Democratic — iri  fact,  ne  may  be  said  to  have  "  been  reared  in 
the  faith/'  and  the  first  contest  into  which  he  entered  with  all 
the  zeal  and  ardor  of  a  youthful  patriot  and  Democrat,  was 
that  of  1832,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  immortal 
Jackson,  for  whom  he  cast  his  first  vote.  Ever  since  that  period 
Mr.  Hart  has  continued  an  active,  influential,  and  energetic 
partizan,  and  his  services  have  always  been  recognised  and 
appreciated  by  his  colaborera  in  disseminating  the  principles 
ot  Democracy.  In  184-5,  when  our  partv  was  in  an  almost 
hopeless  minority,  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Fifth 
"Ward — a  position  to  which  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected  tlie 
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Biicceeding  year,  by  a  large  majority,  and  after  a  most  bitter 
and  vioient  opposition.  Indeed,  tbe  result  was  a  most  grati- 
fying evidence  of  his  great  personal  as  well  as  political  popn- 
larity.  As  a  member  of  the  Coimnon  Council,  he  was  most 
vigilant  and  efficient ;  no  duty  which  his  station  required  was 
ever  neglected  or  slighted  in  any  degree  ;  and  his  constituency 
deeply  regretted  tlio  loaa  of  an  officer  bo  valuable,  when  be 
declined  the  nomination  a  third  time  tendered  to  him. 

The  Democracy  of  the  Third  District,  as  an  evidence  of  tlieir 
high  appreciation  of  his  services  in  our  municipal  Le^slature, 
were  anxious  to  present  him  as  their  candidate  for  Congress  ia 
1846  ;  but  the  friends  of  Hehry  Nicoll,  Esq.,  warmly  pressing 
the  claims  of  their  favorite,  Mr.  Hart  magoanimotisly  withdrew 
from  tlie  contest,  and  cordially  and  energetically  advocated  his 
election. 

In  1S4S,  however,  Mr.  Hart  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Candidate  of  the  Tliird  Congressional  District,  but  the 
Taylor  and  Fillmore  Excitement  carrying  everytliing  before  it, 
he,  of  course,  participated  in  the  general  defeat  of  his  party.  It 
will  be  romembei-ed  that  at  tliis  election  but  one  Democratic 
Congressman  in  the  State  was  elected. 

Uiitil  1852  Mr.  Hart  continued  in  private  life,  when  he  was 
elected  by  a  most  decisive  majority  as  the  Congressional  repre- 
sentative of  the  third  district.  As  a  member  of  the  Honse 
of  Ilepresentatives  the  marked  efficiency' of  Mr.  Hart  is  univer- 
sally conceded.  Making  no  claim  to  distinction  as  an  orator, 
his  great  business  experience,  intelligence,  and  quickness  of 
perception,  rendered  him  a  most  useful  member,  while  his 
mdustry  seemed  nntiring.  He  i-ose  early,  and  made  it  a  uni- 
versal rule  to  read  and  answer  daily  by  return  mail  every  letter 
he  received,  even  tlioiigh  it  became  necessary  to  visit  the  several 
departments  for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  information  sought 
for  by  his  coiTespondcnts.  In  the  important  questions  present- 
ing Uiemselves  to  Congress,  during  the  two  sessions  that  Mr. 
Hart  was  a  member,  he  invariably  sustained  the  right,  and  was 
at  all  times  found  among  tiio  sound  national  democratic  states- 
men of  tlie  day,  defeudmg  the  rights  of  the  people,  irrespec- 
tive of  class  or  sections. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Hart  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  military  organization  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for  four  years  held  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
celehnited  12th  Regiment,  and  from  which  he  resigned  in  the 
year  1856. 

The  marked  ability  of  Mr.  Hart  commended  him  to  the 
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preeent  diBtingaished  Chief  Magistrate  as  a  moet  snitable  person 
to  discharce  the  duties  of  Siii-vejor  of  the  firet  commercial  city 
in  tlie  Union.  A  most  poptilar  appointment ;  and  the  industiy, 
tact,  and  devotion  exhibited  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portatit  duties,  fiilly  justify  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
Executive  in  selecting  him  for  the  important  position  which  he 
BO  acceptably  fills.  Si  private  life  Mr.  Hart  is  highly  esteemed ; 
he  is  a  devoted  eon,  and  a  sincere  &iend.  Being  in  the  prime 
of  life  he  haa  a  bright  future  before  liim. 

In  stature,  Mr.  Hart  is  above  the  medium  height,  and  his 
appearance  is  strikingly  distingue.  His-  countenance  is  of 
marked  intelligence,  exhibiting  alike  the  firmness  and  ingenn- 
ousnesB  of  his  character. 

The  likeness  in  this  number  will  be  recognized  by  the  per- 
sonal acquaintances  of  Mr.  Hart,  as  perfect ;  while  our  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  especially  by  the  young  men  of  tlie  country. 


THE  "PRIVATE  ARMED  NAVY"  OF  1812  AND  '14. 


Not  long  since  it  was  proposed  by  England,  and  some  of  her 
continental  neighbors,  that  in  any  future  wars  no  private  armed 
ships  or  vessels  of  war  (known  as  privateers)  should  be  employed 
by  the  belligerents,  and  tliat  our  commerce  should  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  national  vessels  of  war.  This  proposal  was 
promptly  reiected  by  our  government. 

England  has  at  all  times  her  Navy  on  a  war  footing,  a  tbrce 
many  times  that  of  our  own,  which  is  only  such  as  is  required 
to  look  to  the  welfare  of  our  commerce  in  the  various  pai+s  of 
the  world,  preventing  impositions  and  resenting  insult.  The 
number  of  our  vessels  in  the  service  is  immaterial,  however, 
for  in  case  of  war  we  can  commission  a  j»-ivaie  armed  Jfavy, 
which  in  times  gone  by  have  done  good  service  to  the  country, 
and  will  again  if  called  on.  Then  those  who  "  sow  the  wind " 
will  be  apt  to  "  reap  the  whirlwind,"  In  tlie  war  of  1S12  we 
had  less  than  twenty  vessels  of  war,  more  than  haif  of  those 
lying  up  in  ordinary,  and  some  of  which  remained  there  during 
tne  contest.  England  had  her  thousand  men-of-.war,  two-thirds 
of  them  either  at  sea  or  waiting  orders  from  the  Lords  of 
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Admiralty.  He  disparity  between  the  nnmber  of  vesBelB  and 
men  employed  by  Eogland  and  those  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  was  so  great  that  many  of  onr  citizens  thought  we 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  a  Bhip  afloat.  They  knew  not  oar 
strength,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  bold  hearts  and  atrong  hands 
that  would  spring  to  the  rescue  ;  they  never  dreamed  of  what 
a  "  private  armed  Navy  "  couid  do.  The  privateers  went  to  sea 
from  every  port  in  the  Union,  and  in  aii  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  prizes  of  British  ships  came  pouring  into  onr  ports 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  both  friends  and  foee.  English 
commerce  in  three  months'  time  was  completelj  paralyzed.  In- 
surance to  cross  the  Atlantic,  at  Lloyd's  in  London,  rose  as  high 
as  thirty  per  cent.,  and  under  convoy  at  that.  Without  tnis 
protection  no  merchant  vessel  was  aUowed  to  go  to  sea,  and 
those  convoy's  required  the  largest  ships ;  their  small  menof-war 
could  not  protect  themselves,  while  their  aloope-of-war  re- 
quired frigates  to  take  care  of  them,  and  at  last  line  of  battle 
finips,  of  from  7i  to  100  guns,  were  sent  to  look  after  the  frinitee. 
Onr  privateers  swarmed  in  every  sea,  in  Saint  George's  Chan- 
nel, the  British  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  in  all  the  waters  that 
wash  the  British  Isles,  the  American  privateer  was  found — Saint 
George's  Channel  at  times  could  not  be  crossed  at  a  less  premi- 
um than  thirty  per  cent,  on  English  vessels. 

We  had  previously  a  fine  chance  to  stimulate  onr  ship- 
builder to  build  fast  vessels,  and  encourage  our  "  boys  "  to  sail 
them.  This  was  the  San  Domingo  trade.  The  French  being 
expelled  by  the  negroes  after  a  servile  war  of  several  years, 
during  which  the  blacks  were  supplied  through  the  ports  in 
their  possession  by  fast  sailing  American  vessels,  this  trade 
yielded  an  immense  profit,  and  to  secnre  it  our  vessels  were 
necessarily  fast;  for  tne  French,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
building  iTast  sailing  vessels,  blockaded  most  of  the  ports,  and 
were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  whatever  moved  slower 
through  the  waters  than  themselves.  At  this  period  coffee  was 
,  worth  30  cents  per  pound  in  Europe,  and  a  cargo  was  con- 
sidered worth  fighting  for.  The  Frenchman's  play  was  to  come 
OD  board,  it  was  ours  to  beat  them  off.  •  Boardmg-nettiugs  were 
run  up  twenty  feet  bigli,  and  while  they  were  cutting  their  way 
through,  which  was  a  iiardjob  when  interlaced  with  chain,  the 
Americans  would  give  them  cold  lead.  Boarding-nettings  have 
saved  many  cargoes  of  coffee  and  the  craft  that  carried  them. 
This  was  the  apprenticeship  that  our  young  men  of  1812  served 
in  sailing  and  fighting  fast  vessels ;  who  does  not  see  in  it  the 
cause  of  our  success  m  this  struggle  with  England  I 
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Private  property  oa  land,  in  time  of  war,  is  enopoeed  to  be 
free  from  captare  or  destruction  by  the  enemy  ;  tuen  why  Dot 
private  property  ia  unarmed  shipa  on  the  ocean,  not  having  on 
board  merchandize  contraband  of  war,  have  the  same  protec- 
tion? Tbia  has  been  proposed  by  onr  Giovemment  and  rejected 
by  England  and  her  continental  confederates.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obviouB ;  while  they  dread  our  privateers,  having  had  a 
taate  of  their  quality,  they  are  nnwilling  to  acquiesce  in  an 
international  policy  dictated  by  reason  and  humanity,  because 
of  their  advantage  over  ne  in  regular  naval  armament.  If  the 
continental  powers  had  been  actuated  by  the  promptings  of 
humanity  or  justice,  they  would  have  at  once  agreed  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  onr  Government  to  their  new  code, 
leaving  the  war  on  the  ocean  to  the  trained  men-of-war,  allow- 
ing the  honest  merchantman  to  pursue  bis  course,  as  best  com- 
ports with  his  interest  and  inclination.  This  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  "high  contracting  parties,"  as  it  would 
depnve  them  of  their  principal  motive  for  war,  which  is  the 
destruction  of  our  trade  and  the  augmentation  of  thoir  own, 
which,  under  the  proposed  bargain,  they  would  protect  by  con- 
voys of  their  powerful  Navies,  while  our  merchantmen  would 
he  left  unprotected,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  without  even 
the  satiBt^tion  of  occasionally  seeing  a  friendly  "  privateer," 
which  was  regarded  as  such  a  deadly  enemy  by  our  loes,  in  the 
late  war  with  Englaod.  It  has  been  said  by  the  ignorant  and 
deeiguing  and  perhaps  believed  by  some  others,  that  privateers 
womd  pirate  the  property  of  friendly  but  defenceless  neutnds. 
Never  in  a  single  instance  has  this  charge  been  made  against 
one  of  our  privateers.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  known 
to  give  their  lawful  prises  back  to  the  fonner  owners.  A  case 
in  point  occurred  atNew  York  in  August,  1812.  Theprivateer 
Ben  Franklin,  Captain  Ingereol,  captured  and  brought  in  the 
schooner  Industry,  Captain  Reneaux,  belonging  to  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  valued  at  $2,500,  being  loaded  with  salmon  in 
barrels.  When  it  ^"as  found  that  the  property  belonged  to  a 
widow,  and  that  it  was  her  all,  the  Captain  and  owner  of  the 
privateer  called  the  crew  ti^ther  and  proposed  to  surrender 
their  claim  to  the  widow,  wmch  was  done  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  amidst  cheere  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherlees.  Captain 
Beneaoz  and  his  crew  went  on  their  viaj  rejoicing  to  their 
homes  in  Newfoundland,  the  privateer  having  fnmi^ed  them 
proviaionfl  enough  for  the  voyage.  We  could  recount  many 
circumstances  ot  the  same  kind,  in  vindication  of  the  high-toned 
manhood  <^  American  privateers  as  contrasted  with  the  "  Boyal 
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BritiBh  Navy,"  which  haa  more  than  once  taraiahed  its  charac- 
ter in  acts  of  violence  and  brntality,  that  have  never  yet 
attached  to  the  conduct  even  of  an  American  privateer.  As 
to  hnmanity,  the  svatem  of  Naval  warfare  adopted  by  ns  in 
1S12,  we  tniiik,  will  compare  favorably  to  that  of  onr  foe. 
While  England,  when  peace  took  place,  had  all  her  pHeons 
full  to  overflowing,  we,  who  had  token  fonr  to  her  one, 
had  few  or  none.  Tlie  prisonere  taken  by  ua  were  aent  to  their 
homes,  almost  immediately.  This  was  particularly  the  practice 
of  our  private  armed  v^sele,  which  embraced  every  opportn- 
ni^  of  sending  them  away. 

jjartmoor  prison,  in  England,  was  literally  crammed  with 
American  merchant  and  privateer  sailors,  wno  were  detained 
for  nearly  two  months  after  the  ratification  of  peace,  and  finally 
many  of  them  were  inhumanly  shot  from  the  walla  becaoae 
they  dared  remonstrate  against  their  detention. 

Our  seamen  were  sent  to  England  from  Bermuda,  Halifax, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  stations,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  a  display  before  Englishmen,  and  to  confirm  their  belief 
in  the  invincibility  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Ocean." 

Among  the  first,  and  one  of  the  moat  ancceesful  of  our  priva- 
teers, was  the  Teazer,  of  New  York,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dobson,  armed  with  a  long  18-pounder  on  a  circle 
amidships,  two  small  gnus  in  the  waist,  and  -  manned  by  fiify 
men.  Sne  had  been  one  of  our  first  class  New  York  pilot-boats, 
and  a  remarkably  fast  sailer.  Such  was  her  success  that  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  offered  $30,000  for  her  capture. 
Her  prizes  were  almost  conntleaa.  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
chronicled  the  arrival  of  her  prizes,  many  ot  them  of  great 
value,  at  some  of  our  ports  every  few  days,  for  a  long  period. 
On  her  first  cruise  of  leas  than  a  month  sae  captured  and  oar- 
ried  safe  in  port  over  $300,000  worth  of  property.  One  of  her 
first  prizes  was  the  Waldo  of  600  tone,  ten  guns  and  thirty  men, 
which  she  sent  into  New  York.  They  had  a  long  mnnine 
fight ;  finally  the  Teazer  carried  her  by  boarding ;  she  proved 
very  valuable,  worth  $150,000.  None  were  kmed  on  either 
side,  but  several  wounded  on  both. 

Among  the  many  privateers  that  "  opened  the  ball,"  was  the 
lioisie,  of  Baltimore,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Commo- 
dore Joshua  Barney,  who  in  the  Bevolution,  when  in  command 
of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Hyder  Ally,  captured  the 
General  Monk,  of  superior  force.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  also 
signalized  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Bladenabnrg,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  badly  wounded.    The  British  officer,  to  his 
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credit,  refused  to  accept  his  sword,  and  paroled  Mm  on  the 
spot.  And  to  hia  honor — we  wish  we  could  remember  Ms 
name — ^procored  him  a  litter,  had  him  sent  to  Bladcnsburg,  in 
compliance  with  his  reqnest,  and  appointed  a  awgeon  to  attend 

\l\Tti. 

The  Itoesie,  when  she  left  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  ran  to  the 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Banks  of  Newt'onndland,  to  intercept  the 
English  trade  from  Europe,  and  to  cnt  up  her  coasting  trade. 
On  this  cruise  she  fell  id  with  Commodore  Itogers,  in  theTrigate 
President,  Captain  Porter  in  the  E*sex,  and  other  Americans, 
all  bound  on  the  same  laudable  mission ;  and  so  well  did  they 
perform  the  task  assigned  them,  that  Saint  George's  Cross  could 
scarcely  be  seen  in  toat  part  of  the  ocean  unless  carried  by  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship.  Among  the  prizes  were  many  very 
valuable  ones,  and  many  hard  shots  were  exchanged  to  obtain 
them,  but  the  gallant  Barney  knew  how  to  do  these  things  in 
good  style. 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  gallantry  of  oiir  privateers,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  private  anned  Navy  of  1812,  will- serve 
to  show  what  this  arm  of  naval  warfare  can  accomplish,  when 
manned  and  commanded  by  the  choice  spirits,  fnmisbed  by  our 
merchant  marine.  In  this  connection,  we  would  remark  that 
our  privateers  were  commanded  by  the  moat  experienced  ship- 
masters in  this  or  any  other  country ;  men  who  owned  the  ships 
.  they  commanded,  or  were  employed  by  merchants  whose  conn- 
denco  not  only  gave  them  the  charge  of  the  ship,  but  the  cargo 
also,  dispensing  with  a  supercargo ;  in  every  respect  they  were 
of  a  dasB  superior  to  any  other  the  world  had  known,  lliey,  a« 
captains  of  American  merchantmen,  received,  in  foreign  ports, 
attentions  awarded  to  those  of  no  other  nation.  All  who  were 
familiar  with  foreign  commerce  in  tlioee  days  will  witness  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  Although  foreign  merchant  captains 
have  advanced  in  the -scale  of  respectability  within  the  last 
forty  years,  still  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity ofjudg^ng,  that  the  American  shipmaster  stands  A 
No.  1.  na  is  ^ways  ready  at  the  call  of  hjs  country,  to  hoist 
the  flag  bearing  the  inscription  of  '■^free  trade  and  saUort^ 
rights  '°at  tihe  mast-head  of  the  armed  clipper,  and  to  chastdse 
the  enemy  who  dare  insult  that  flag. 

We  give  the  following  extraeta  from  the  Journals  of  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Thomas  Boyle,  commanding  the  Comet:,  of  Balti- 
more, of  14  guns  and  l!iU  men  ;  "  On  her  cruize  she  ran  down 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  was  off  Pemambnco  on  the  dth  Januair, 
1813 ;  on  the  14th  discovered  four  sail  standing  off  shore ;  laid 
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by  to  giye  them  a  chaDce  to  get  off  shore ;  when  we  had  them 
over  BIX  leagues  from  the  land  made  sail  in  chase,  and  soon 
made  out  one  of  them  to  be  a  large  man-of-war  brig,  who 
hoisted  Portuguese  colors  (but  not  oefore  we  had  caUed  to 

auarters,  cleared  for  action,  double-Bliotted  onr  guDB,  and  ran 
lent  close  on  board),  when  ho  hailed,  and  said  he  would  send  an 
officer  on  board,  which  was  accordingly  done,  who  said  that  the 
brig  was  a  Portuguese  national  vess^  of  20-32  and  165  men, 
ana  that  the  others  were  Knglish  and  udder  his  protection,  and 
must  not  be  molested."  The  Comet  made  all  the  English  res- 
seU  haul  down  their  colors  when  taking  possesaion ;  the  sloop- 
of-war  fired  into  his  boat«,  when  he  turned  on  the  man-of-war, 
who  soon  ran  out  of  the  reach  of  his  guns,  and  made  signals  for 
her  convoy  to  stand  in  shore.  Captain  Boyle  captured  one  of 
the  brigs  and  made  sail  for  the  others,  but  before  he  came  ap 
with  tliem  they  had  got  within  Portuguese  waters.  In  this 
action  he  bad — 

A  man-of-war  of  20  32-poandere  and  165  men.  One  ship 
of  14.  12-pounder8  and  40  men.  Two  brigs  each  of  10  20- 
guns,  and  together  45  men. 

In  all  54  guns  and  250  men  against  14  guns  and  120  men. 
Comment  is  needless.  The  Comet  returned  to  B^timore  on  the 
27th  of  Karch,  after  a  successful  cruise  of  four  months. 

It  was  this  Captain  Thomas  Boyle  who  in  the  privateer  brig 
Chasseur  created  so  much  alarm  on  the  coast  of  England  in  the 
Fall  of  1814,  where  he  issued  his  famous  proclamation  "de- 
claring the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade,"  and 
well  Old  he  enforce  his  commands  as  respected  the  English  mer- 
chantmen, for  not  a  sail  dared  to  show  herself  without  at  least 
one  frigate  to  take  care  of  her. 

An  extract  or  two  from  the  proceedings  of  underwriters  in 
London  and  other  porta,  cannot  fail  to  be  mteresting,  especially 
to  the  young  men  of  America.  In  the  memorial  of  the  mer- 
chants and  others  of  Liverpool  to  the  Admiralty,  complaining 
of  the  want  of  suflScient  naval  protection  against  AJnerican 
captures,  they  speak  of  privateers  destroying  veseels,  "  as  a 
novel  and  extraordinary  practice,"  which  they  say  is  promoted 
by  pecuniary  reward  from  the  American  Government,  and  they 
wish  measures  adopted  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  "the 
ruinous  effect  of  this  new  system  of  warfare." 

The  Koyal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Company,  after 

ving  the  names  ot  many  vessels  captured,  say,  "dionld 

le  depredations  on  onr  commerce  continae  the  merchants  and 
traders  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  insurance  effected,  except  at 
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enormoDB  premiamB,  on  vesBels  trading  between  Ireland  and 
England,  and  as  a  proof  the  risks  15s.  and  9d.  per  cent — the 
sum  of  five  guineas  is  now  demanded." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants,  mannfactnrers,  and  under- 
writers,  held  at  the  requisition  of  the  Lord  Provost,  7th  Sep- 
tember, 181i,  Lord  Provost  in  the  Chair : — 

Resolved  wnanimoualy.  The  number  of  American  privateers 
with  which  onr  channels  have  been  infested  and  the  audacity 
with  which  they  have  approached  onr  coast,  and  the  BQCcess 
with  which  their  enterpnee  has  been  attended,  have  proved 
inj  nriooB  to  onr  commerce,  hnmbling  to  onr  pride,  and  discredit- 
able to  the  directors  of  th&Kaval  power  of  the  British  Nation, 
whose  flag  till  of  late  waved  over  every  sea  and  trivimpked 
over  every  rival." 

We  wiU  conclude  this  article  by  an  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  private  armed  brie  Qeneral  Armstrong,  Captain 
Samuel  Keid,  of  New  York.  This  was  one'  of  the  most  glori- 
ous actions  of  the  war,  and  entitles  her  officers  and  crew  to  the 
gratitude  of  onr  country,  which  long  since  should  have  been 
awarded  them  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  following  official  account,  in  a  letter  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Fayal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  probably  the  moet 
correct  in  every  particular  that  has  been  given  of  that  cele- 
brated contest : — 

To  THB  Sbcebtahv  OF  State  OF  THE  UinTEn  States. 
Fayal,  5th  of  October,  1814. 

Sra, — I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  that  the  most  ontrar 
geous  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  this  port,  in  utter  contempt 
of  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  has  recently  been  committed 
here  by  the  commanders  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  Plan- 
tagenet  (71),  Eota  and  Carnation  (36  eachV  against  the  private 
armed  brig  General  Armstrong,  Captain  Samuel  C,  Reid ;  but 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  bemg  able  to  add  that  tho  occor- 
rence  terndinated  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Heid,  his  officers,  and  crew,  that  can  be  found  on 
Naval  record. 

The  American  brig  came  to  anchor  in  this  port  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th  September,  and  at  sunset  of  the  same  day  the 
above  named  vessels  came  into  these  roads.  It  being  nearly 
calm  it  was  doubtful  if  the  brig  could  escape  if  she  got  under 
weigh ;  and  relying  on  the  justice  and  good  faidi  of  the  British 
34 
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captains,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  remain  at  anchor.  A  littlo 
after  dark,  Captain  Reid  seeing  some  su6i)iciou8  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  began  to  warp  his  vessel  close  under  the 
guns  of  the  castle  j  while  dfiing  so  ho  was,  at  about  8  p.  m., 
approached  by  four  boats,  filled  with  anned  men.  After  hail- 
ing repeatedly  and  warning  them  to  keep  off,  he  oi"dered  his 
men  to  fire  on  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  tliem. 
The  boats  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
the  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  brig — then  returned  to  tlieir  sbijis — 
and  as  it  was  moonlight  it  was  plainly  seen  from  the  brig,  as 
well  as  ftom  the  shore,  that  a  formidable  attack  was  premedi- 
tated. Soon  after  midnight,  twelve  or  more  boats  of  tlie  largest 
class,  crowded  with  men  from  tlie  slups,  armed  with  carronades, 
swivels,  blundorbuBsea,  small  arms,  «fcc.,  attacked  the  brig — a 
severe  eoritest  ensued,  which  lasted  forty  minutes  and  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  and  partial  destruction  of  the  boats,  with  an 
unparalleled  carnage  on  the-  part  of  the  Eritish.  It  is  estiiiiatc<l 
that  4lX)  men  were  in  the  boats  when  tlie  attack  commenced, 
and  no  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  numerous  spectatore  that 
more  than  one-half  were  killed  and  wounded ;  several  boats 
were  destroyed,  two  of  tliem  remained  alongside  the  brig,  lite- 
rally loaded  with  their  own  dead.  From  these  two  boats,  only 
seventeen  got  on  shore  alive,  nearly  the  wliole  of  tliose  badly 
woimded.  Tlie  whole  of  the  next  day  the  IJritisli  were  occupied 
in  burying  their  dead ;  among  them  there  were  two  Lieutenants 
<if  the  Rota  and  a  Midshipnian  of  the  same  ship.  The  I'irst 
Lieutenant  of  tlie  Plantagenet  cannot  survive  his  wounds,  and 
many  of  the  seamen  that  reached  the  ships  were  mortjilly  - 
wounded  and  are  dying  daily. 

The  Brititjh,  mortiHed  at  this  signal  and  unexpected  defeat, 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  extent  of  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  which  was  upwards  of  120  officers  and  men,  of  the 
flower  of  their  crews.  Tlie  Captain  of  tlie  Rota  fold  me  that 
he  lost  seventy  men  from  his  ship.  Two  days  after  the  aflair, 
tlie  Britisli  sloops-of-war  the  Thais  and  Calypso  came  into  port, 
when  Captain  Loyd  immediately  took  them  into  requisition  to 
cai-ry  home  the  wounded  officers  and  seamen.  They  sailed  for 
England  one  on  the  2d  and  the  otlicr  on  .the  4th  inst;  eacL 
carried  twenty-five  badly  wounded ;  the  slightly  wounded 
remained  with  tlie  ships,  who  sailed  last  evening  for  Jamaica. 

Strict  orders  wwe  given  that  the  sloops-of-war  shotild  carry  no 
letters,  and  these  ordei-s  were  I'igidly  adhered  to.     *      *    *    * 

On  the  morning  of  the  27tb,  one  of  the  British  ships  placed 
herself  near  the  sliore  and  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  ou 
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the  privateer.  Finding  further  resistance  unavailing,  Captain 
Keiti  ordered  her  to  be  abandoned,  after  being  partially  des- 
troyed to  prevent  lier  falling  into  the  hands  of  ihe  enemy,  who 
soon  after  sent  a  boat  and  set  her  on  fire.  At  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  soon  after  the  first  attack,  I  applied  to  tlie  Governor 
requesting  him  to  protect  ttie  brig  eitlier  by  force  or  by  such 
remonstrance  to  the  Commander  of  the  squadron  as  would 
cause  him  to  draist  from  any  further  attempt.  Tlie  Governor, 
indignant  at  what  bad  paeeed,  but  feeling  iumself  inadequate 
with  the  slender  means  be  jiossessed  to  resist  such  a  force,  took 
the  part  of  remonstrating,  which  he  did  in  forcible  bnt  respect- 
ful terms,  isothing  can  exceed  the  indignation  of  the  public 
authorities,  as  well  as  all  ranks  of  persons  liere,  at  this  unpro- 
voked enormity.  ******** 
No  doubt  the  Government  will  feel  itself  bound  to  indemnity 
the  ownere,  officere,  and  crew  for  the  great  loss  they  severally 
sustained.  ■ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Dabney. 

"With  these  extracts  we  must  conclude  this  article,  though  a 
book  might  be  written  upon  a  matter  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  protection  of  American  interests  at  sea,  and  the 
defence  of  our  individual  and  national  rights  everywhere.  A 
plain  unvarnished  record,  too,  of  all  the  achievements  of  the 
*'  private  armed  Navy  "  of  181'i  and  'li  would  well  repay  the 
student  of  ihodeni  History  for  whatever  attention  he  might, 
bestow  on  it.  For  in  such  rocoi-d  would  he  found  the  leading 
canse  of  the  successful  termination  of  our  late  contest  with 
Great  Britain.  A  contest  lor  rights  and  privileges  over  the 
high  seas,  which  we  trust  was  settled  in  1814,  and  will  so 
remain  for  all  coming  time. 
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ODE  TO  A  CLOUD. 

BY  JOEL  BENTON. 


Emptbeal  wanderer,  dweller  in  the  ekiee, 
Fairest  of  the  divine  Atlantides, 
Swimmer  in  the  blue  oceans  of  the  air. 
What  bright  Calypso  of  our  earthly  Beas 
Shall  dare  to  match  thy  subtle  harmonies, 
Or  with  thy  splendors,  golden -winged,  compare? 
Thy  throne  is  high,  beyond  this  earth's  emprise, 
No  mortal  here  thy  sapphire  crown  coald  wear. 
The  bright  blue  ether  is  thy  empery, 
Thon  rulest  supreme  without  a  rival  there. 

0  kingly  one,  upon  thy  jasper  throne 

Thou  wttest  in  qniet:  no  jarring  passion  stirs 
Thy  calm  repose :  thy  mandates  none  disown : 
For  thou  commandest  with  the  thunder's  tone, 
Till  ont  of  chaoB  perfect  order  flows ; 
The  winged  storm  upon  thy  errand  goes, 
And  the  fierce  lightnings  are  thy  meesengers. 
Unbonnded  is  thy  realm,  broader  than  all 
Assyria,  Thebes,  Greece,  Carthage,  Tyre  and  Rome 
United,  thy  vast  territories  are, 
And  as  eternal  as  the  concave  dome 
That  canopies  the  universe — till  that  fall 
Thy  sceptre  none  may  take,  or  \\&  dominion  share., 

1  see  thee  poised  upon  the  diamond  walls 
Of  thy  fiiir  palace,  in  bright  robery 

Of  million  tints,  softer  than  Tyrian  dye, 
Clea^  opal,  cinnabar,  or  porphyry, 
The  splendor  of  whose  glittering  sheen  recalls 
Persia's  v^n  king,  striving  to  quell  by  one 
Oreat  p^eant  of  the  Eastern  capitals, 
The  zeal  of  the  "  mad  youth"  of  Macedon. 
Thy  hosts  are  legions;  tliey  obey  thy  beck 
Reclined  upon  the  soft  blue  azure ;  only  jar 
The  marble  vault  with  thunder,  and  they  rise 
To  loose  their  couriers  over  many  a  wreck, 
And  furious  in  their  elemental  war. 
Kindle  a  flame  across  the  maddened  skies, 
And  send  destruction  earthward  from  a&r. 
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Embodiment  of  brightness,  regally 

Steering  high  up  through  heaven's  clear  crystalline, 

Thy  goTdeo  car  coorses  the  agate  floors, 

Oliatering  with  garnet  and  pure  almonide  : 

The  firmament's  illimitable  shores, 

Which  compass  thee,  even  thou  shalt  never  see, 

Though  thou  art  Neptune  of  this  pearly  sea, 

And  w&vest  thy  trident  through  its  hyaline. 

Ridug  from  the  blue  meadows  of  the  air, 

I  see  thy  gossamer  locks  brush  'gainst  the  stars 

With  whom  thou  boldest  converse ;  the  clear  bars 

Of  sunlight  melt  upon  tby  anowlness. 

Fringing  with  gold  each  rainbow-tinted  tresa, 

I  see  thy  form  grow  dim,  just  now  bo  fiur ; 

Peace  cannot  cradle  thee ;  the  aSrial  wars 

Ifo  more  invite ;  fiiinting  in  meek  distress, 

I  mark  tby  mild  translucent  form  escape 

All  vision — round  heaven's  highest  cape 

I  watch  thy  airy  beauty :  less  and  less 

Its  fleecy  traceries  seem — they  ^nt,  they  die, 

And  all  the  azure  melts  with  tenderness. 

Avou,  Hvr.  lOtb,  18K. 


SECRETS   OF    THE    PAST, 

A  BOHANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
BY    SneKHE    A.    EOZLAT,    BSQ., 

(Oi^jTliJit  SMortd.) 

(OoDttonsd  tma  lut  So.) 
CEAPTilB  XL 


Ov  tiie  inlmqiiwit  imj  th«  two  gentlman,  one  after  tli«  oth«r,  mada  their 
t4)|i«snnMattlu"EzahMwa,"miidforthawke  of  formality,  took  a  few  refrtab- 


insdTDpi  in ■  rather InirTiA maoner  and  left, 
we  alr«ady  know  wbtt 


>w  wbw*  they  inteudad  to  go;  wbioh  waa  to  Pootor  Curtu's, 
where  thi^  mku  arrived. 
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night 

He  iTflcoined  hia  guests,  tIio  attributtd  hie  peculiar  state  of  mind  to  the  iiSi- 
cuttj'  which  VB3  then  tu  be  e^tlcd.  1!1iey  were,  however,  miBtnken,  as  was  cti- 
dent  from  )iiB  reply,  which  lie  delivered  without  heeitation,  as  soon  as  his  gueMs 
had  indicated  the  object  nf  their  call 

"I  hate  expected  to  s«e  you  in  ray  house  to-day.  gentlemen."  sud  he ;  "not 
only  tliis,  but  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  meet  yon,  for  I  wish  to  justify  tnyaclf  as  tux 
as  Uie  present  circumstances  insy  permit." 

"  You  will  cainprphcnd.  Doctor,  tliat  in  a  matter  like  this,  no  conditional  settle' 
ment  con  give  satisfaction,"  remarked  Kicbob. 

"  No,  certainly  not  .  .  .  although  a  case  of  exception  might  be  fnund  to  any 
rule,"  said  tlio  Doctor,  in  a  modest,  but  firm  tone. 

Oliver,  who  was  sileutly  listening  up  to  this  time,  did  not  like  the  apparently 
evasive  langimge  of  the  Doctor,  and.  interrupted  hioi  with  a  gesture  uf  imputiencv. 

"  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  you  know  very  well,  that  we  have  come  in  the  name 
of  Doffier." 

"  Undoubtedly.     Have  you  seen  him  thb  moruing  already  f  asked  the  Doetor. 

"  Yes.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you.  We  have  consulted  liim,  and  he  expressed 
to  UB  his  wi.-Ji  tliat  me  should  obtain  a  decisive  answer,  and  make  a  final  arrange- 

"  I  underetand.  He  is  perfectly  riglit  For  my  part  I  feel  sorry  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  that  trouble  lost  night,  and  to  have  offended  Dotlier,  but  yon  will  see 
that  I  hod  a  good  reason.  ...  X  enjoyed  your  company  a  good  many  timn  since 
our  acquaintance,  aud  I  hope  you  never  found  any  motive  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  my  oondnot" 

''  Ko.  not  in  the  least,"  replied  his  guests, 

"  And  in  the  present  case,"  contjnued  the  Doctor,  "  I  wish  it  wonld  not  have 
happened.  ...  In  the  present  case,  I  say,  I  am  willing  not  to  apologize,  but  to 
justjfv  myself     Uen  offense  can  arrange  any  difficulty  in  a  sensible  way." 

"  if'ell,  sir,  let  us  hear  then  your  decision,   iiineted  Hiehots. 

"  Before  this,  1  have  to  add,  that  if  yon  should  not  be  satisfied,  I  am  ready  to 
accept  a  challenge,  though  not  for  to-day ;  not  for  two  or  three  days.  I  bar* 
particular  reasona  for  llilfl." 

"Whysor 

"  I  cannot  risk  my  life  for  two  or  three  days,  because  I  must  savo  the  life  of 
another  in  tliat  time." 

"The  life  of  another  I" 

"  Yea,  air,"  raomed  the  Doctor  in  a  somewhat  elevated  tone.  "  I  undertook  to 
snve  the  life  of  another  person,  whom  I  will  show  you  presently,  aod  I  will 
explain  myself  if  you  promise  not  to  divulge  the  interview.  I  eipecl  this  tram 
you,  OS  the  life  of  an  inuoceut  victim  may  depend  upon  it." 

The  two  friends  staled  at  each  other  in  mute  astonishment,  not  only  on  account 
of  these  disclosures,  but  also  for  the  tone  and  manners  uf  the  Doctor. 

"  Yea,  gentlenjen,  an  innocent  victim,  who  was  near  to  die  >□  nntimely  death, 
and  who  must  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  knmuiity,  and  also  for  the  soke  of  Uoffierr 
added  the  Doctor. 

After  repeated  gestnrea  and  symptoms  of  mrprise  aud  anxiety  on  tlie  part  oS 
the  two  young  men,  Oliver  said  ; 

"  Well,  well.  Doctor,  we  promise  yon  anything  you  want." 

"You  will  not  say  a  word  about  all  this,   roomed  the  Doctor,  "before  the  time 

''  Ko,"  said  bU  gue*ts. 

"Well,  then." 

The  Doetor  opened  the  door  of  an  adjwning  room,  and  oaked  the  two  fH«Ddi  to 
follow  him.  He  stepped  to  a  bed  standing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  thcBparlmait, 
and  after  having  removed  the  mosquito  bar,  he  «aid: 
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"Walk  here,  gentlemen.    Here  Is  tbe  wck.     Look  at  her,  sli«  is  asleep." 

Tliey  beheld  the  same  iotGratiiig,  afflicted  features,  the  same  Ioom,  glossy 
bloud  hair,  the  suino  overcast  face,  tbat  -we  have  seen  in  tlie  infirmary  of  .Madame 
Doiiroe. 

Whether  aleepi: 
drenni,  no  awaki: 
hei'  appeuraace. 

Tlie  two  guests  were  overawed  bj  the  unexpected  sigbL 

"  Look  at  this  young  female,"  resumed  the  Duclor,  "  she  is  the  same  tjiat  I  bare 
been  speaking  about ;  whom  1  undertook  to  save ;  and  ilie  must  be  saved !  She 
was  destined  for  the  grave,  not  by  that  t>uprenie  Tower  whicli  rulej  over  life  and 
death — 110,  but  by  men,  or  at  leaat  by  those  claiming  to  be  men,  she  was  seeretly 
■entenced:  to  die  secretly,  slowly :  to  be  killed  by  au  unseen  force.  I  have  heard 
her  cries  and  seen  her  tears." 

"  Itiit  why  I  for  what  reason  was  she  to  be  deprived  of  life  t"  asked  hia  gueits. 

"  Because  she  loved  one,  wlio  after  a  little  while  ceased  to  love  her,  and  wished 

"  And  wbo  is  thii  man  t"  asked  they  again. 

"  This  man,"  replied  the  Doctor,  *'  I  was  told  and  assured,  is  Doffier." 
"  llurrible  I"  stud  both  of  the  guests  at  the  same  tjine,  turning  pale ;  they  were 
asliameil  for  their  friend.     But  uller  Home  furtliur  reflectiuii,  another  idea  sug- 

Eested  itself  and  relieved  their  minds  to  some  ertent;  they  thougbt  there  might 
e  Home  mistake  in  reference  to  the  betrayer  of  this  young  and  beautiful  pA. 
"Are  you  sure  of  this.  Doctor  i"  odkod  Uliver. 

"  I  could  not  say  that  I  am  sure,"  returned  tliB  Doctor,  "  but  I  will  be,  and  very 
soon  I  lunie.  To  ubtain  the  truth  will  be  possible  only  when  this  |>attcnt  hue 
recovered;  she  alone  can  give  us  true  information  of  her  misfortunea.  Yes,  this 
must  be  accomplished,  gentleiaen,  at  any  cost ;  slie  must  be  lovely  and  btooining 
^aia  ns  she  Was  before ;  the  smile  mujt  returu  upon  her  dry,  frosty  lips.  Until 
then,  I  cannot  undertake  nnytliing  else,  1  cannot  gu  to  fight  a  duel." 
He  replaced  the  uusquito-bar,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  relate  the  rest,  gentlemen,  let  us  returu  to  the  next  room." 
.    The  emotion  which  marked  the  whole  diacouraa  of  the  Doctor  was  truly 
affecting ;  bis  worda  bore  the  power  of  truth,  untl  expressed  sincerely  his  scuti- 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question.  Doctor  ;  who  is  this  young  female  V  said 
Hiebols. 

"  Whosheiat  I  do  not  know  myself  yet,  but  I  know  this:  she  was  placed  in 
aDiiifiniary,  kept  by  a — I  would  nut  say  lady,  not  wishing  to  dishonor  thii 
expression,  but  by  a  common  brutal  femnle  in  fine  dreaa, — it  is  an  establishment 
of  genteel  murders.  1  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  per^^on  at  present,  who  sent 
me  there,  for  I  do  not  know  yet  how  far  he  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
tliat  house,  and  its  keeper,  but  I  shall  find  it  out  soon ;  neither  do  I  know 
whether  he  is  connected  with  this  affair.  When  1  went  to  the  infirmary  1  found 
this  sick  girl  in  a  moat  appealing  condition,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, — it  was  to 
be  my  task  to  fiuisli  tbe  work  already  commenced;  the  proprietor  of  the  esta- 
blishment informed  me  plainly,  that  she  must  die,  it  would  be  nselees  to  protract 
ber  euSering.  I  consented  aecmingly,  and  determined  to  save  her  life  without 
■rousing  any  suspicion  on  t^e  part  of  those  concerned  in  her  death.  But  for  the 
complete  accomplishment  of  my  design  1  could  scarcely  find  any  opportunity  ;  I 
wished  to  speak  to  her  unilietnrbed  ;  it  was,  however,  impossible,  being  watched 
striotly  all  the  time  I  attended  her.  Last  oight,  after  that  disagreeable  goarrel  in 
the  restaurant,  1  resolved  to  try  the  only  available  expedient  I  could  think  o^ — I 
prepared  a  mixture  and  gave  it  to  her,  to  bringa  death-like  sleep  upon  lier;  tlii« 
bcin2  done,  I  assured  the  proprietor  of  the  infirmary,  tliat  slie  had  died,  and  that  I 
would  Bend  her  corpse  to  the  hospital  and  sell  it  for  dissection,  as  this  monster  bad 
done  wilb  sevaral  others  already,     tihe  consented,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  taka 
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possewion  of  the  apparent  oorpae^  wliile  I  brought  h«r  to  mj  houM,  vhera  ihau 
ust  ailaep  yet,  aa  you  have  aeeu." 

"But  are  jou  lure.  Doctor,  that  aha  will  awake  I'  inqiured  Nichola, 

"  Perfectly  tam." 

"Wlienr 

"  In  a  oonple  of  honn.  I  made  Uia  b«et  arranKeDient  I  eoald,  Uiat  she  dtoold 
not  b«  Burpnsed,  when  she  awoke  by  perceiviDg  the  change  of  her  utoalioD,  fbr 
an  ezaitcment,  though  from  ao  agreeable  caote,  woald  b«  injariom  to  her  *t 

KMnt ;  for  the  aome  reason,  I  cannot  expect  any  information  from  bar  nntil  iha 
recovei'ed  to  loioe  extent  She  must  remain  tranquil  and  nndiatnrbed  for  a 
feir  days.  Now  I  eaaaot  toll  you  more,  gentlemen,  ontil  the  tim«  cornea  for  the 
rett  \  yon  will  aee  then,  that  I  haTe  dona  all  I  conld.  I  hope  alio  to  get  the 
inflmary  eloted." 

Hii  gneata  being  convinced  that  there  waa  no  other  way  than  to  await  the 
time,  took  their  leare  eonviaoed  at  the  truth  of  what  the  Doctor  said. 

Let  us  n«w  lee  what  the  Judge  is  doing,  for  it  is  evident  ba  was  some  way  in- 
tertated  in  the  fate  of  this  young  female  ;  we  ihall  also  obaerve,  what  relatiaD 
there  ia  between  him  aod  Un.  Donroe.  Both  of  these  persons  are  cunnioKi  there- 
fore it  ia  difficult  to  undarttand  their  real  intentiona  and  sentiments  bj  lut«ning 
to  Uiur  word*,  to  wbieh  we  shall  toon  have  an  opportunity. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 


What  is  (he  moat  wonderAil,  most  complicated  and  myateriona  work  in  cre«tion  I 
What  is  the  principal  and  moat  ugnificant  part  of  our  nature  j  what  is  the  toDn- 
tain  of  mortality,— of  love,  of  friendahi|^  of  patriodani,  of  charity,  and  of  all 
hunum  ereatneest 

It  if  the  heart. 

Ilie  most  valuable  and  aublime  of  all  our  qnalitiee  are  in  the  heart,  not  the 
bn^n.  What  ia  more  desirable  in  life,  than  to  be  called  and  knovfn  as  "  a  ga>d 
kind-hearted  manr  Compared  to  this,  what  ia  it  t«  be  regarded  as  "  a  learned 
nau,  a  smart  mau,  a  sentiemanl" 

Ton  may  be  leamM,  though  imprudant  and  worthier.  You  may  be  smart, 
though  depraved,  aelflsh  and  hangaty.  Yon  may  be  great  in  your  attainments, 
though  small  and  mean  ia  yonr  feelinga.  You  may  be  a  geotleman  in  your  ex- 
tern^ appeamnoe,  and  a  villain  in  TOur  heart 

Every  human  being  is  gifted  with  that  traaanre,  which  Is  called  heart,  and 
which  doubtleaalv  is  an  infallible  source  of  noble  qualities  and  of  bapfaneaa;  not- 
withstanding thu,  what  a  multitude  of  unhappy,  diawmtentad,  deprarad  and 
unkind  are*tarea  do  we  meet  in  every  clime  and  oonutry  I 

How  few  are  there,  who  are  happy  and  oontented  I  who  may  be  called  good 
and  kind-hearted  t    Did  yon  ever  think  to  count  themt 

Tka  reason  of  this  important  fact  is  aa  old  and  true  aa  the  fact  itaelll 

It  was  not  and  ia  not  the  want  of  oiviliiation,  but  it  is  the  fault  ot  a' 

You  find  both  the  cause  and  effect  in  yourself 

Yea,  yon  give  more  or  leaa  education  to  jf  our  ohildnm;  you  bring  them  np  ai 


learned'  men,  as  polished  men.  Yonr  objeot  is  to  make  yomr  wa  a  raqwetaUa 
man,  and  your  dau^ter  an  aoeomfdiahed  ladv ;  and  tm  thia  end,  yon  eultivBte 
their  brain,  yon  noimah  thalr  capacity,  yon  refine  their  taatt^  you  poUah  th«r 
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babita,  bat  jon  neglect,  yon  do  not  cnltiiate,  naj,  yon  do  not  thint  of  th«r 
lieart. 

No  one  eaa  deny,  that  erarything  on  cuth  mmt  be  cnltiTated,  developed, 
•trengtheoed  and  preserved,  or  eUe  it  will  decay ;  will  loee  its  wortii.  Conced- 
ing this  to  be  the  care,  how  much  more  important  to  eultiTate  that  part  of  onr 
beiag  which  forms  our  mind  and  disposition ;  which  is  the  fonntain  of  onr  feel- 
ings and  desires,  the  narse  of  our  internal  life,  the  propelling  power  of  our 
eternal  action. 

In  case  you  hare  done  oil  that  yon  can  for  the  edaculioa  of  your  children, 
what  have  you  effected)  Have  you  done  anything  towards  seeoring  the  chief 
object,  the  destiny  of  every  human  being,  which  is  comprised  in  this  one  word 
happineit.  Ood  the  creator  designed  that  we  dl  should  be  happy,  therefore  he 
inipluited  within  us  the  fonntsin  of  happoneaa.  Ton  may  go  to  any  part  of  the 
globe,  live  in  ■  marble  palace,  Biirronnded  by  friends,  admirers,  devotees,  but  you 
cannot  find  happiness  there,  you  must  find  it  in  yoarsel£ 

You  are  prond  to  bear  that  your  son  or  danghter  baa  eiaellent  talents,  that 
they  are  diligent,  polite,  amiable,  and  wittr;  but  you  do  not  endeavor  to  inform 
yonraelf  abont  tiieir  aentiment^  thoughts,  deairea, — the  impnlsea  of  their  heart. 

It  is  out  of  our  sphere  to  epeak  about  edueation.  And  maybe  yoD  would  take 
it  ill,  if  we  should  venture  to  say  that  yon  are  often  doing  wrong  to  your  chil- 
dren, in  allowing  them  to  be  tronbled  and  torinait«d  with  eooipwwtively  uMleaa 
matters,  thna  wasting  many  hour*  of  thur  yoatbfdl  days,  that  are  flying  away 
bat  too  (M. 

While  they  ftre  learning  mnsio,  dancing,  p«lntJng.  fencing,  Orsd^  Latin, 
mythology,  philoaophy,  phrenology  and  botany,  while  they  have  acquired  with 
great  efforta  aome  idea  ot  all  these, — a  little  of  each,  and  nothing  perfect — they, 
may  hove  no  idea  of  what  it  ia  to  be  kind,  just,  chaste,  and  moderate,  for  the 
reason  that  yon  have  not  been  speaking  to  their  heart,  watching  tiaeir  feelings 
and  giving  a  good  example  to  them. 

And  thougb  you  may  expect  your  children  will  be  perchance  rich  and  respec- 
table, but  whether  they  wul  be  happy  and  contented  ia  another  question,  and  of 
all  oUiei*  most  impoiCant 

The  happiness,  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  in  all  ages,  and  is  still,  bnt  little 
more  than  a  mockery,  in  spite  of  so  many  efforta,  trials,  straggles,  revolutions 
And  inventioiis  to  promote  it.  .  .  And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  ia  thit  so  F  It  waa 
and  is  beaanie  of  Oxe  wants  and  faults  of  edncation. 

Ton  cannot  find  any  trace  in  the  history  of  an  epoch  or  age,  in  which  edncatJOB 
was  perfect  in  its  three  different  sections,  the  mental,  moral  and  physical — no,  not 
even  in  one  of  theae. .  .  Certsioly,  no  oppressive,  monarehieal  governments,  have 
•rer  patroniied  or  urged  such  an  education ;  for  they  were  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  It  is  easy  to  rule  over  men  not  well  educated—and  that  if  they  even  should 
gain  freedom,  they  eunld  not  hold  it  long. 

Aoeindiiig  to  these  Tiewa,  the  rulers  have  established  a  system  of  education, 
wiUi  such  cunning  fora^h^  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  it. . .  The  mental  edne*- 
tion  being  only_  snperfloial,  ealeulatod  bnt  for  show,  eoold  not  be  dangerous ;  the 
phyneal  editeatioa  was  entirely  left  oat  of  qneation  ;  as  to  the  moral  edncation, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  most  delicate  matter,  they  paid  particular  atteotioa  to  it,  and 
■nbstitated  for  morality,  religion*  anperatitioii  for  tlie  lower,  and  hypocrisy  for 
the  higher  elaia. 

This  system  eonld  not  Esil  of  prodneing  its  resnlla;  it  serves  a*  a  promoter  o' 

mental  deWlity,  has-" ^  ' "'-' ~'  '^ --■^  »-  ■' 

which,  like  a  contini 
and  infect*  the  air. 

In  counter  disiinction  to  this,  did  yon  ever  eontanplate  the  human  heart  in  its 

Snrity  t    Did  you  obeerre  what  a  treasure  there  must  be  hidden  in  itt.    No,  yoU' 
id  not ;  or  if  you  did,  why  do  yuu  not  strive  to  preserve  it  I 
Look  at  yonng,  innocent  ehiluen,  behcdd  their  stainless  oonotenano^  the  bright 
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Bveet  emile  upon  it;  there  yoa  can  see  as  in  s  elcar  mirror  tlie  spliit  of  guodn^H, 
ciieepfulne^s,  fiaiipiness.  You  will  ubseri-c  liow  kiuil,  nffoctiiidiiti.',  justandaiiipere 
^ima  tittle  ones  arc  Take  an  example  frum  tliem. . .  Cultiriite  and  prcserre 
the  benrt. 

Wo  wish  to  imprew  upon  your  mind,  hnir  deep  a  linraau  creature  may  raok, 
and  u'ill  almost  surely  du  sii,  if  he  ie  tiot  uuntrullcit  by  ounBcieriM,  or  iti  other 
vonl*  n:i  edfuated  hf-irt.  For  conscience  meniin  nothing  else ;  iC  is  simply  on  ob- 
horrenee  of  everything  wrung,  which  nbhurreucc  nevur  dies  entirely,  Dut  loses 
its  power ;  and  tiic  henrt,  tlie  inexiiaustible  fund  of  joy  and  sntiafuction,  becomes 
tiie  prey  of  uncontrolled  puaeiuiis; — nu  talents,  no  ocuompliahmeiils,  no  riciies,  eau 
lielp  yon  tlicn;  on  the  contrary,  Uiey  will  serve  only  n*  meaas  to  effect  your 
depravity — iriBtcad  of  promoting  yoor  weltnrc. 

This  downward  eonrae,  tbe  oouise  of  depravity,  is  so  bst  and  precipitnnt,  that 
unee  couimenced  it  can  iiardly  be  etojipcd  or  inipedc>l. .  .  Judge  Ciuu|>bell  and 
Madume  Donroe  serve  as  instances  of  tlte  dinnvcters  of  'which  we  have  just  been 
speakiiiB. 

^Ve  observe  tlicm  at  present  tn  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  old  Court-hoase  of 
?.'ew  Orle:iaB.  Judge  CnnipboU  is  seated  oomrbrtiibly  on  a  chdr  of  high  old-fash- 
ioned frame,  enj^aged  in  confidential  cunveisntion  with  Mndame  Donroe,  who  bad 
placed  iiprseif  upon  a  sofa,  covered  with  blnck  leather. .  . 

"  She  died  then  I  "  said  he  with  an  apjore^it  expression  of  compassionate  feel- 
ing. 

"  Yss,  Mr.  Cnuipbell.  she  died  last  oijiht,  and  was  buried  to-day  ' — rrplied  the 
Mads:nc,  and  continued  with  some  gravity  ;  "ehesnlf«red  a  great  deal,  |>unryonng 
womnn.  I  never  have  nttcnded  a  aict  persOQ  who  caused  rae  Hi  much  trouble 
ai  alto  ilid,  though  I  have  done  all  I  could,  iiL-eurdingto  your  orders,  Mr.  C)nmpbell. 
I  hope  you  will  acknowledge  thot  I  have  deserved  your  confidence,  end  for  ihc 
future.  . . " 

"  Well,  oertninly," — re.«iiined  the  Judge,  intcrmpting  h*r  loqnacious  diaconrse ; 
and  fixing  bis  keen  eyes  upon  her  countenance,  as  if  to  watch  its  movements  and 
ezpresiiions,  he  said  again  ; 

"But  are  yon  sure,  Madame,  that  she  had  no  intcroourBe,nochanoeto  tnJk  with 
anybody  in  yoar  house )" 

"Perfectly  sure,  sir.  I  attended  t<>  her  mjaelf  oil  the  time.  I  i^d  not  allow 
any  one  t/J  come  near  to  her,  never,  sir," — rej^ied  she. 

''And  the  Ductorl  Does  not  he  know  anything  about  her  eircnmstancea )" 
asked  the  Judge. 

■'  Xo,  nir,  1  iiave  been  present  every  time  when  he  came  to  attend  to  her," 
repiieJ  Madame  Donroe  with  a  slight  expression  of  aneiainess,  for  she  felt  greatly 
vexed  by  these  repeated  inquiries  of  the  Judge,  considering  Chem  as  evident  symp- 
toms of  a  want  ol  confidence.  Her  prcanmption  wns  quite  iiatuml.  since  she  was 
eouscioiis  that  it  is  diflicult  to  have  confidence  in  a  person  like  herself  She  took 
good  cure,  however,  to  conceal  her  tbougLts  as  well  as  her  displeasure,  and 
resnmed  witli  good  graee  : 

"Slie  is  dead,  sir.  There  is  the  certificate  of  the  Doctor,"  placing  the  paper 
apon  the  table  with  these  words:  "slie  will  not  caviae  any  more  trouble  to  her 
umily,  Mr.  CampbelL" 

"  Where  has  she  bean  buried  I "  asked  the  Judge,  involuntarily  contracting  his 
eyebrows  and  glancing  with  some  severity  upon  her. 

Madame  Donroe  mala  a  gesture  of  impatjence.  "Baried,sirf  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  place,"  stammered  die. 

•'How,  Ikladome,  you  do  not  know  itT  whom  did  you  chnrge  then  to  attend  to 
the  funeral  I' 

"  The  Doctor ;  be  arranged  it." 

' "  Ah  t  and  why  the  Doctor  V  asked  he  angrily. 

■'  1  tell  you  sir,  she  is  dead  and  buried  too." 

"  Mat  wharel  I  wont  to  know  the  place." 
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where  ahc  was  buried.    I  promtaed  to  fell  them  the  pliico,     I  have  no  doubt  of 
""""■  "orcls,  it  ie  the  Doctor;  I  never  had  full  confidence  in  that  mnu ;  therefore 


'tE" 


I  t«ld  you  to  take  every  precaution  against  him.  I  fear  be  Icdotb  more  about 
this  affair  than  he  oti);ht  to.  I  don't  wish  to  cause  any  trouble  to  the  family.  . .  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Campbell,  npon  my  word  there  will  be  no  trouble,"  replied  liadame 
Dooroc  in  a  pleasing  manner;  ahe  felt  tontewhat  reliered  by  this  turn. 

The  Judge  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  hia  room;  he  seemed  reflecting  and 
dissatisfied. 

Madame  Donroe  said  to  herself:  "  It  ia  the  Doctor,  then,  who  canaed  this  dis- 
trast,  not  me !  Tbe  Jndgc  is  a  scrupulous  man  any  way,  and  if  he  should  know 
that  I  have  sold  her  corpse  tor  disBection,  what  would  I  do  t  I  wish  I  had  not 
sold  it." 

The  reader  ia  nware  that  it  vna  the  Jadge  who  bad  sent  the  Doctor  to  the 
honac  of  Madame  Donroe;  and  we  ought  to  remark  that  it  was  also  the  judge 
wbo  placed  the  sick  female  in  Lcf  houae;  thia  be  did  in  conBequeQCO  of  aome 
inysterioua  conneiion  which  lie  had  with  her  family,  us  we  ]earn  it  now  from 
his  own  words.  If  he  had  more  confidence  in  Madame  Donroe  than  in  the  doc- 
tor, be  took  good  care  uot  \o  inform  her  of  more  thun  was  necessary  for  hie  pur- 

At  the  time  when  tbe  young  woman  was  placed  into  the  infirmary  of  this  lady, 
the  Judge  came  to  her  with  these  words ; — "  You  will  receive  to-daj-,  lladamo.  a 
sick  girl ;  yon  have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  her  and  place  lier  in  a  separate 

She  will  not  live  long,  for  there  ia  no  medicine   for  her.     I  will  pay  you 

trouble  liberally,  as  soon  as  she  dies.  Yon  know  that  I  am  generous. 
ise  I  will  be  ao  particularly,  for  I  am  greatly  interested  for  her  family. 
-«,.  n^  authorized  to  pay  all  expenses.  She  had  some  connection  with  a  certain 
Doffier,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  which  being  interrupted  ehe  became  de- 
ranged and  fell  aick.  We  wish  that  die  should  have  no  intercourse  with  anybody, 
for  she  don't  know  what  she  saya.  80  I  will  acnd  you  a  doctor,  the  same  that  I 
have  been  apeaking  about  lately,  but  do  not  allow  even  him  to  be  alone  with  Iter, 
or  to  ask  any  questions,  then  you  may  promise  biio  a  liberal  fee.  You  can  tell 
the  doctor  in  secresy  that  it  was  Doflier,  the  lover  of  tho  girl,  and  that  she  waa 
forsaken  by  him,  but  not  a  word  more.  Thb  young  man  b,  I  think,  a  great 
friend  of  the  doctor.  I  should  like  to  canse  a  quarrel  between  them,  for  I  have 
a  particular  reason  to  hate  Doffier;  perhaps  it  may  result  in  a  duel,  but  no  harm 
ehonld  be  done  to  the  doctor  by  thia  means;  however,  I  may  get  his  friend  in 
trouble." 

Whether  this  worthy  lady  did  believe  all  that  the  Judge  said  in  his  instiuction 
is  uncertain,  nor  did  (he  judge  care  mucli  about  it.  Tbe  fact  is,  Mrs.  Donroe  was 
too  clever  to  manifest  any  doubt,  or  to  make  ony  further  inquiry. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 


o  DofGer's, 
la  prudent, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  silly  affair,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "  and  I  do 
not  eoDsider  it  now  of  importance.  iKnow  the  doctor  is  greatly  attached  to 
Judge  Campbell,  who  ia  an  assuming  fellow  and  my  rivaU'   Be  forms  some  claim 


o  wbioh  Doffler  did  not  make  the  slightest  objection. 
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to  FanDT,  on  the  strength  of  bis  acqcaintaDee  with  her  father,  Mr.  Lafouto.  I  un 
tan  he  imUKited  the  doctor  to  malie  snch  a  reekleia  charge  agaioeC  me  j  it  ia  on 
aooonat  of  ^nnj,  vhete  I  have  placed  mjaelf  in  his  waj  already.  I  bdioTe  the 
doctor  deairei  to  eaia  time  and  then  to  apologifts  some  vav  or  other ;  tor  1  d« 
not  beliere  he  would  intentionally  ininlt  me  or  any  one  etae. 

Oliver  and  KiehoU  were  pleased  with  the  manner  ia  which  Doffier  treated  IllA 
matter.  DoSier  was  really  but  little  interested  at  this  time  with  the  nnpleasant 
mbjeot  in  question;  he  manife«ted  thia  clearlj  aa  soon  as  he  had  resumed  his 
dUeonrae.  "There  is  some  trouble  from  another  quarter,"  said  be,  'which 
edQicts  me  mor^  and  deeerves  my  attention  rather  than  anything  else.  I  hare 
had  a  serious  difference  with  my  father  on  two  important  matter*.  I  am  ytrj 
sorry,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  should  like  to  please  him  in  arery  way." 

"What  is  your  difficulty,  then!"  was  the  qnestion. 

"Por  the  firsl, — on  account  of  his  political  viewa.  Tou  know,  my  friends,  that 
he  is  an  inveterate  Royalist;  be  keeps  to  his  old  ideas — French  nationality,  re- 
annexation  to  Fnuioe ;  more,  he  anticipates  the  return  of  ]!f(ipoleoD  from  Elba,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  bis  imperial  throne." 

As  hiatorr  proved,  old  Mr.  Doffier  was  not  wrong  in  this  last  presentiment,  for 
the  light  of  Jfapciton't  gatiu*  flnshgd  once  more  over  the  horizon  of  Bntope, 
though  it  was  but  a  transitory  pAantom  hutrt. 

Doffier  farther  remarked, "  There  is  mare  danger  in  the  menaeiDg  attitude  of  the 
British  than  in  the  disafTection  of  the  French,  althouBh  I  hope  we  shall  get  over 
this  also.     I  am  oonviaced  my  father  would  never  side  with  the  Engliah  Qovem- 


a  father  for  whom  I  feel  the  moet  sincere  veneration ;  however,  I  have 
□  unfaltering  to  the  Amerioan  cause.  I  ^all  quietly  snffer 
all  he  may  see  fit  to  inflict  upon  me  as  my  father,  but  I  can  never  forsake  the 
cause  of  liberty,  thousb  it  cost  me  my  life,  lie  second  difficulty  is  •  different 
affair  and  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  of  which  you  may  have  heard?* 

"Tee;  did  jon  inform  him  of  four  intention  or  engagemeutr  uidHiehcd*. 

"No,  but  be  turned  to  this  pomt  after  eur  political  dispute  and  I  eannot  tell 
how  he  knew  I  contemplated  mairiag&  Be  however  addreaaed  me  with.thcoe 
vorda:  '  Who  U  that  gin  you  itant  to  marry  F  I  tbousbt  be  was  joking,batthea 
he  said  qnite  eameatly  that  he  was  well  ioformed,  and  I  could  not  msie  a  secret 
of  it  I  thought  ao  myself;  since  I  bad  resolved  to  marry,  cODseqnoDtlj  I  told 
him  that  it  was  Fanny  Lafonte.  Upon  bearing  this  be  became  gieatly  exoited, 
and  said  'Iwill  nivtr  conuttl  to  thit  aarTiagt~I  don't  like  htr/athar.'  I  remain- 
ed quiet  and  silent;  I  knew  his  rage  would  not  loat  long,  ll  grew  ontof  bis  dis- 
like to  Mr.  Lafonte,  because  he  was  always  in  iavor  of  the  United  Stateki  I  know 
of  no  other  reason." 

n  leA 


" y ea, Monaiaar,  what  do  you  wishP  replied  the  servant,  coming  nearer.    Sot 


stepbaekwud. 

"Ye^  about  me. 

'■Whant  vheret  why,  Honaienrt" 

"You  know  quite  well  when,  wher^  and  why.  Jnat  t«ll  ma,  now,  what  did 
yon  say  to  him,  to-night  or  yesterday,  about  me  and  somebody  else— heyt" 

"AMutaomabodyf  what.  Monsieur  I  bow  do  you  meonT 

"I  maan  tliat  you  have  told  him  soma  words  which  yoa  heard  from  me  abont 
*  joimy  1*^." 
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"TouDgladyt    Oh!  I  did" 

"  Well.  wli«t  did  joo  r 

"Ob,  I  did  not,"  replied  Jean,  sad  eontiaued  in  a  iow  tons  of  voice,  "but  th« 
old  gentleman  aak«d  me.  It  vaa  lait  night ;  y«^  he  jmt  come  home  and  did  not 
like  to  gg  to  bed  yet,  and  he  aik»d  me  vhere  yau  was,  MoDuenr.  I  said  'I 
doa't  know.'  Then  he  aaid,  'Perhape  he  vent  to  lee  some  young  ladiee.'  and  that 
heabonld  like  to  Icnov  where  yon  were,  or  so;  and  I  eaid,  'I heard  Hondear 
Harry  to  speak  about  some  Hiss  Fanny;  may  be  be  went  there.'" 

"Too  are  a  spy,  then,  yon  rogue,"  replied  Dofflnr.  langhing,  and  demanded — 
"  Well,  what  did  he  eay  to  that  T 

"He  shook  his  head.     'Fanny  I  Fanny  I'  said  be,  repeatedly,  and  aaked  mevho 

"And  you  ooald  Dot  tell  himf 

"No,  MoDsieur.' 

"He  was  aurpHsed,  beyT 

"Ye^  Hondear  r 

"  He  did  not  say  anything  unee  that  T  ^ 

"No,  Monsieur." 

■'  Well,  all  right,  Jean." 

"  Diiuier  u  rwdy,  Honsjear." 

Jean  made  his  exit  with  a  reflecting  ur,  and  Doffier  went  to  dinner. 

While  these  events  were  tnuupiring  here,  the  Doctor  was  endeavoring  to  make 
«Teiything  right  with  regard  to  the  Judge  and  Madame  Donroe.  His  aim  waa 
to  avoid  any  saspicion  that  would  prevent  the  successful  treatment  of  his  young 
pMient  He  knew  QiMt  the  Jndge  would  be  anxious  t^  hear  what  Doffier  andhis 
friends  had  determined  to  do  ;  consequently  he  called  npon  his  protector  without 
delay,  having  resolved  to  give  him  sach  information  only  as  would  satisfy  him  for  a 
vrhile,  and  by  these  means  to  gsin  time  to  accomplish  his  intentiona. 

At  tii«  moment  he  entered  Uie  Conrt-hona^  on  bis  visit  to  the  Judge,  he  was 
aurprised  to  meet  Hadame  Donroe.  coming  down  stairs,  who  addressed  him  tbna: 

"  I  waa  just  on  the  point  of  calling  upon  yon,  Ur.  Curtis. " 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  T  asked  the  bocUir. 

"  I  wish  to  ^ak  to  you  for  a  mcsDent,  sir." 

Thtj  left  the  honse  and  walked  ofF  together  a  abort  diitance,  wben  the  lady 
reemned: 

"  I  have  gat  into  a  fretful  diffianlty  on  account  of  that  young  woman,  who  died 
last  night  in  my  house." 

"  Why  so.  Madame  I" 

"  Her  family  wished  to  know  where  she  was  bnried  I  am  very  eorry  to  have 
aold  the  corpse." 

"  Yon  are  acquainted  with  the  bmily,  Madame  I" 

"  No  1  am  not.  but  Judge  Campbell  just  told  me  so,  and  be  WMil«d  me  to  tell 
him  the  place  where  she  was  buned" 

"  WelC  what  is  that  to  him  r  asked  the  Doctor  quietly. 

"  He  is  well  acquainted  with  tiie  family,  he  says,  that's  the  reason  he  made  the 
inquiry/; 


affair. 

"  9ertunly,  Madame,  yon  ought  not  to  make  known  the  fact  that  the  corpae 
waa  sold  for  diaseotiui  T 

"No,  not  for  the  world,  Mr,  Curtis.  I  declare,  I  thought  it  made  no  diffo^liee 
what  I  did  with  her  after  she  was  dead  ;  and  I  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
inquire  after  her  or  where  she  was  bnried" 

"  But  what  did  yon  tell  Hr.  Campbell  about  her  burial-place  V 

"  I  told  him  that  you  had  arransed  her  funeral,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  that  Td  tell 
him  the  place  in  a  few  days.     Waa  t£at  right)" 
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"  Y»,  Mxlsine,  of  coarae,  it  voB  tbe  but  that  yon  coold  tell  him.  Wm  be 
■BtiiSod  then  I" 

"  Yea,  1  tiiiok  to.  Tint  what  if  he  ahnulJ  ask  you  about  this  matter  I  Ton 
muBt  tell  liim  the  same,  Mr.  Curtis ;"  (tud  iAn.  Donroe  with  mn  imploring  glance 
nt  the  Doi^tor,  eiprewinfc  a  hopeful  deaire  that  he  would  grant  her  requeat. 

"  Certninly,  Madame,  I  wilL     ])o  not  trouble  yourself;  it  will  be  all  right." 

"  Very  well,  then.     I  hope  to  eee  you  »oon,  Mr.  Cur^" 

"  This  evening,  Madame." 
■   "  Burely  I" 

"  Yei),  Mndnmo." 

Mrs.  Donroe  wnlbeil  ofE  The  friendly  norda  of  the  Doctor  had  eaconraged 
Iier  to  some  extent,  but  not  completely ;  because  the  most  important  part  of  her 
trouble,  of  which  she  did  not  mnke  any  mention  to  the  I>outor,  was,  tliat,  ia  con- 
eequenee  of  tliis  difficulty  with  tJve  Juage.  she  dared  uot  to  demand  the  puynient 
of  that  liberal  fee,  which  he  hod  promised  her  for  services  rendered  to  the  nclc 
^rl,  in  CB9C  she  did  not  recover.  But  we  are  obliged  now  to  leave  Mrs.  Ikinroe 
with  her  cmbnrraasmeuts,  and  rctiira  to  tJie  Coort-hotue,  to  meet  oor  IXx^r 

"'      re  cogniiant  of  his  intention.     He  went  to  see  the  Jadge,  tt    "   -  ' '-  ■' 


"-^S. 


informntion.     According  to  his  purpose,  he  finished  his  mission  therein 


-simply  announcing  to  the  Judge,  that  lie  had  had  nn  interview  with  tho 
friends  of  Dofficr,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  a  challenge  if  Di^er 
should  deem  it  proper  ;  olfering  no  apology  for  his  words  :  bnt  that  tlie  final  de- 
cision was  postponed  to  some  future  day,  moat  oonveTjient  to  the  offemieJ  party. 
To  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  Doctor,  the  Judg«  appeared  satisfied  with  alike 
had  done  In  the  matter. 

The  Doctor  having  been  eucoeasful  in  his  intentions,  he  determined  to  con- 
tiaue  his  visits  to  MrB.  Donroe  Qt  present,  tor  tlie  purpose  of  trying  Ui  save 
the  lives  of  a  few  tnore  unfortnnale  female?,  if  opportunity  offered ;  and  in  tb« 
meantime  to  take  the  necessary  mensui'es  to   have  the  infamoos  establishment 

The  ilndge  was  lefL  alone.  He  appeared  gloomy  and  disnatisfied  ;  tho  exprES- 
sion  of  his  eountennce  showed  this  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  had  shut  tlie  door — "  I 
know  I  cannot  do  anything  with  this  man,"  said  he  angrily;  he  then  rose  from 
hia  sent  with  a  vehement  gesture,  and  after  marching  acroaa  bis  room  several 
times,  he  put  on  bis  hat  and  left  tiie  court-house  ;  taking  a  by-path,  wliich  led 
to  the  out-streets  of  the  city,  in  the  most  solitary  and  gloomy  aetlion,  where  we 
must  leave  him  for  the  present,  to  reflect  upon  the  mountain  of  guilt  in  causing 
suffering,  sorrow,  and  death,  which  he  has  piled  on  his  own  head,  and  for  which 
thsrc  is  a  fearful  reckoning  for  him,  and  for  all  others  who  pursue  a  similar 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


bis  friends  n'ith  an  entertainment,  a  "  toirit  damante  "  as  he  used  to  aay.  Since 
that  time,  when  he  had  manifested  .in  intention  todoao,and  tender  an  invitation 
to  old  Mr.  Doffier  and  Captain  Chatelle,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  only  one 
thought,  namely,  to  render  this  domestic  olluir  one  of  the  most  splendid  affairs 
of  the  age.     It  was,  as  we  know,  to  be  a  grand  reunion  of  the  leading  members 
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of  the  French  political  party.  AnJ  Apperte  evinced  Bome  knowledge  of  tbe 
temper  of  hia  friends,  in  suppoaing  that,  by  the  aid  of  chani|iBj;ae  and  Ikladeira. 
be  could  cheer  up  the  old  French  patriotism,  aud  obtain  new  coarcrts  to  the 

The  interior  of  hia  princely  residence  was  hrighlly  ill 
sound  of  music — the  arrival  and  de|>artnre  of  costly  cai 
of  pedestrians  dressed  in  an  imposing  style,  hasieuing  in 
running  to  and  fro  of  the  doroealics  aUoui  the  house,  all  bore  as  evidences  of  tbe 
importance  of  tbe  otrcusion. 

Wa  nmy  glanee  witli  delight  upon  many  channiDK  j"oiinf(  ladies,  who  are 
nyin|;up  the  stairs  soft  and  enny,  like  as  many  aerini  imugeaof  pbautasy.but,  alas  I 
untiling  more  than  a  fiance,  a,  mere  si^bL  ' 

Vt'e  also  see  a  {;entlernan  of  nuble  appearance  iralkinj;  up  stairs  mt^jeslically  ; 
and  as  be  enters  the  "  anti^haiiibtr"  two  domcBtics,  stationed  at  the  main  en- 
trance  of  the  saloon,  politely  advance  to  him,  aud  after  lakiiig  bis  hat  aud  caue, 
open  Ihv  door  hefove  liini.     Ho  is  known  to  ua     lie  is  Judjjc  Cain|ibel). 

It  may  iierhaps  be  astonishing  to  see  cbix  personage  at  tliis  plaL'e ;  ossoeiating 
lilinKflf  with  enemies  of  his  country,  wliile  he.  an  American,  holds  a  high  oilier. 
But  .Indce  (7anipbell  vaa  one  of  tlinse  n'bo  are  not  scrupuliiua  in  thcsu  uiatlcre  ; 
his  object  was  to  amuse  himself,  and  this  he  consiilcred  a  sulficiciit  motive  tu  die- 
regar<'l  llie  political  character  of  the  party.  To  tell  tbe  truth,  Jie  expected  here 
UKiro  ibnn  the  usukt  eujoyments  of  a  toirif,  as  ira  shall  soon  see. 

Entering  the  grand  s^ooo,  he  was  oordiully  weluumei]  by  itlr.  Appeile,  who 
introduced  him  ta  tbe  guests,  lie  soon  disappeared  in  the  iioisv,  lively  cniu'd  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  just  in  tliu  midst  of  that  rolling  motion  and 
confused  bustle,  talkinn,  and  laughter,  which  usually  cliaractenze  [larticd  of  this 
kind.  Young  gentlemen,  too.  were  introduced  to  blufliiug  maidens;  others 
rejoiced  ia  meeting  their  frienda, — more  than  one  hand  was  shaken  and  srjui'czcd 
unnoticed — while  other  haughty  members  again,  silentlv  aud  stiffly  muattii'd  the 
entiuinj;  circle  uf  the  fuir  ones;  same  criticizing  tfteir  neighbors,  uiuking 
grimaces  and  reniarks  to  each  oilier  and  whiajiering  scandal  about  their 
iieidibors. 

If  we  listen  to  tlie  conversation  ond  obserre  the  manners  of  the  guests,  wo  per- 
ceive  iJint  tbey  are  of  I'reuch  origin.  In  talking  a  glance  around  tbe  saloon  we 
observe  in  the  centre  a  gigantic  chandelier,  tlie  glass  works  of  which  are  pnintcd 
with  oninmcntal  fresco  coUum.  shining  brightly  by  the  reflected  niya  of  the 
immeraus  candles;  which  dazzling  light  Is  thrown  anil  spread  oat  with  such  u 
brilliancy  from  tJie  princi|ial  chandelier  upoii  tlie  other  smaik'l'  one?;  their  e  omit- 
less  fliiiiies,  flowing  into  one  blaze  of  lustre.  cause<l  every  object,  within  thenaloon. 
to  siipcar  to  tbe  greatest  advant^^. 

Among  the  oil  paintings  upon  tbe  walls,  there  w.is  one  that  attracted  pnrticu- 
lor  utteiilion;  a  master-work,  a  life-size  portrait  c.f  that  m^morablo  ^iiig  of 
France.  Louh  VIIL.  whose  ri-igu  was  of  very  shoi't  duration. 

Between  the  oil  paintings  wcrcgarlandaof  fragrant  flowers,  giving  an  attractiTe 
beauty  to  the  whole.  This  euibellishmcnt  was  ouo  of  the  chief  features  of  tbe 
decorations,  tlie  fcetooned  flowers  being  so  arranged,  as  tu  represent  tbe  national 
colors  of  I'rance.  All  otlier  arrangeoicnla  were  equally  bLsteful  and  magnifii'ent. 
On  cither  wde  of  the  large  saloon,  were  aeveral  adjoining  roams,  thrown  open  for 
tlie  aci.>oii>modation  of  guests.  Id  such  an  a^sembliuic.  we  find  a  great  variety  of 
persona  more  or  less  interesting,  and  each  one  endeavoring  to  npgii'ar  mi^t  attrac- 
tive and  fosehiating. 

Tbe  fashions,  in  dress,  at  tliis  period  were  very  different  from  what  tliey  are 
now.  L«dies'  costumes  were  quite  plain,  and  of  a  more  suitable  style  than  they 
are  at  present, 

Ae  to  the  belles  of  our  ball-party,  we  must  confess,  that  witli  the  cxcepticD  of  a 
few  whoso  dree*  resombled  the  internal  appearances  of  a  money  sIiow-cil-^c,  they 
presented  an  elegant  thougli  plain  appearance;  avoiding  all  efforts  tu  enlarge 
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their  value  with  omunenU,  enoh  aa  weigh  Ao-wo  Indira  now-B-d«yB;  »nd  tli«  Jin- 
gling of  whicli,  in  a  ball-rcKim,  reminds  one  of  an  Indian  war-dstice.  Anumbn'of 
Oie  gentlamfln,  on  the  eontniry,  were  clad  in  an  exquint*,  (anciM  Btyle.  Tk» 
long  ekirts  af  their  frock-coats  vere  embroidered  with  gold,  their  rococo-paota 
vera  covered  all  along  with  golden  utrapa,  to  which  aeemiog  ereatneas  of  their 
perwa,  the  large  silver  buctlea  upon  tiieir  ahoee  gave  the  Snwhug  poliab.  They 
were  eminent  metnbera  of  the  Frendi  ariatocracy,  aome  of  them  Berring  aa  oScoi 
in  the  Btate-militia. 

One  of  thora  who  made  bia  appearaniM  in  the  plain  coatume,  waa  Judge  Camp- 
bell, who  was  cordially  received. 

In  spite  of  all  we  know  of  Jadge  Campbell,  we  oannot  help  acknowledging  that 
be  enjoyed  a  highly  infiu en tia!  position,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  office  andwcaltb, 
bat  alEO  by  means  of  hispertonnl  accompliehmenta.  He  moved  in  the  best  socie^, 
and  poseeHsed  a  remarkable  ability  in  turidn^  any  circumatanee  to  his  advantage. 
Being  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  of  fine,  oalUvated  manners,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  accompliahing  his  pnrpoEes,  however  unworthy  they  might  be.  The  glance  M 
his  keen.  Bparkling  eyes,  waa  a  true  mirror  of  his  imiierative  and  sensaal  charac- 
ter ;  bis  look  penetrated  the  very  soul  of  the  beholder,  and  waa  attractive  and 
repulsive  at  the  same  time. 

But  bo  return  to  oar  ball. 

Amidst  the  whirling  of  the  dance,  the  flirtings,  jeatings,  and  other  aocial 
engagement!,  a  couple  of  hours  quickly  passed,  at  the  eipirAJoii  of  which,  the 
doors  of  anotlier.  and  np  to  this  time  unnoticed,  saloon  were  opened,  and  a  well  aet 
table,  of  a  mammoth  eort,  was  preseated  to  view,  bearing  tipon  it  all  the  luxuries 
of  art  and  natnre. 

To  ihe  call  of  the  landlord  and  landlady,  as  to  a  charm  irreaistible,  every  one 
started  and  went  where  he  was  commanded  to  go,  and  did  as  he  was  told  to  do, 
and  the  landlord  made  the  arrangement,  as  it  waa  at  that  time  the  fashion  amoDg 
Europeans,  and  is  partly  so  yet,  that  at  the  side  of  each  gentleman  should  be 
seated  a  lady,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  presidency  was  occupied  by  the  landlady,  having  on  one  aide  her  husband, 
on  the  other  an  old  gectleman.  Mr.  Doffier;  bo^  wellkoown  to  us. 

The  cheerful  noise  of  a  more  and  more  enlivened  eonvervatioD,  had  almost 
drowned  the  distant  sound  of  manic,  when  suddenly  all  were  silenced,  as  Ur.  Dof- 
fier,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  rose,  and  addressed  a  call  to  the  guests,  to  take  Dp 
their  gtusees  and  drink  the  health  of  ^e  landlord  end  landlady.  All  complied 
readily  until  the  glasses  were  erdptied  to  the  very  bottom,  eiccpting  those  in  the 
trembling  hands  of  timid  young  ladies,  who  were  evidently  disconcerted  at  th« 
sight  of  a  glass  of  wine,  and  who  to  their  eredit  replaced  them  upon  the  table  as 
free  and  sparkling  as  they  received  them. 

There  were  several  toasts  after  this;  the  tumblers  were  emptied  again  and 
again,  for  the  cause  of  the  French  partij^  for  the  memory  of  "  Napoleon  le  grand," 
for  all  pretty  ladies ;  and  bo  forth.  The  fact  WB^  the  gentlemen  were  getting 
quiie  jovial,  and  some  of  the  fair  ones  quite  talkative.  There  was  but  one  among 
the  guests,  who  remained  unchanged  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  supper, 
— Judge  Campbell.  He  did  not  mind  much  the  salutations  aad  calls  for  toasts, 
nor  the  wine,  nor  the  remarks  or  hilarities  of  his  neighbors.  All  this  seemed  to 
bim  of  but  little  interest;  seated  between  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  he  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  either,  but  exchanged  occasionally  a  few  words  with  one 
or  the  other  in  an  exquisitely  polite  manner.  The  glance  of  his  eyes,  however, 
was  significantly  directed  to  a  handsome  blend  lady,  sitting  opposite  to  him.  who 
not  unfreqnently  returned  his  attention  with  a  smile  or  a  fascmating  side-glano 
of  her  beautiful  blue  eyea,  a  soft  sweet  word  or  two,  if  he  sometimes  addrosed  a 
few  remarks  to  her,  in  a  low  ton^  across  the  table.  This  seemed  lo  be  the  only 
attraction  for  the  Judge. 

Finally  the  supper  came  lu  a  dose.  The  condeaceading  gnesta  having  done 
their  duty  to  the  common  cause  left  the  table.  The  young  folks  eommenceda  new 
series  of  minuet^  qnadrillet,  and  gracefiil  wdtcea. 
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Tlie  principal  raembera  of  the  partj  araembled  in  a  lepoMle  room,  were  eo^Aged 
in  cousaltalioiu  of  a  aerioua  charucter.  Among  th«M  we  find  a  Jew  of  our  fnenda. 
There  is  old  Mr.  Doffier,  Captain  Chatelle,  the  landlord  luuvlf,  wi(b  Mverftl 
others,  utik^own  to  u£.  It  vould  he  Bcaroelj  iiitereating  to  oar  readers  to  hear 
what  they  are  plaDoinK  and  dieuiuaiug,  except  the  fact  that  thej  weoied  to  be 
diaappointed  in  nut  fini£ug  amongst  them  the  «onof  Mr.  Doffier.  As  we  know,  he 
was  expected  on  this  oecaaion,  to  effect  hia  attaohmeat  to  their  came ;  but  Harry 
Doffier  did  not  make  bis  appearance,  evidently  indicating  by  hie  abeence  that  he 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

"  I  thought  he  would  not  come,  for  I  have  always  considered  bim  devoted 
to  the  American  caiue,"  remarked  Captain  Chatelle;  "I  told  you  bo,  the 
night  wa  were  speaking  about  your  son,  Mr.  Doffier,"  added  he,  addressing  the 
latter. 

"  Tea — well,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  and  coughed  a  little,  after  which  he 
continued ; "  I  tried  to  persuade  him,  to  stir  up  the  fire  of  bis  blood,  which  is 
purely  French,  as  well  as  mtae  ;  but  my  words,  my  solicitations  were  to  no  pur- 
pose: he  is  obstinate,  aad  it  would  be  useleoa  to  attempt  any  effort  with  him,  if 
he  should  come." 

"  Oh  I  he  wiU  not  come,  I  know,"  returned  the  Captain.  "  I  told  you,  he  would 
not  come  in  our  company ;  he  wishes  to  prove  by  this,  that  he  is  ogainK  us." 

Hardly  had  he  finished  his  remarks,  when  Harry  I>offier  entered  the  room  and 
walked  up  to  the  table,  where  the  chief  consptraton  were  seated,  with  that  manly 
(Ugnity  which  indicates  a  patriotje  heart  and  noble  mind.  Their  iaoes  cleared  up 
as  they  beheld  him,  converting  bis  presence  into  a  favorable  omen. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  and  a  superficial  apology  on  the  part  of  Doffier,  for 
bis  coming  bo  late,  he  was  requested  to  take  a  seat ;  but  he  declined,  thanking 
them  for  the  invitation.  He  exchanged  a  few  words  with  hia  &ther  privately, 
Chen  turned  to  the  company  with  a  Bumewhat  Solemn  air,  at  the  same  lame  in<£- 
satiog  his  desire  to  moke  a  few  remarks  to  them. 

A  pause  followed,  all  were  aiieut  and  breatlilces  when  young  Doffier  turned 
hia  penetralJiig  glance  upon  the  leading  spirit  of  the  party  and  said : — "  Gentle- 
men— 1  came  to  prove  my  gratoful  acknowledgment  for  the  kindness  of  Hi. 
Appcrte,  the  landlord,  and  his  lady,  who  favored  me  with  an  invitation  to  this 
entertainment,  but  as  i  am  informed  by  toy  father  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
festival  is  a  political  manifestation  against  the  iotorests  of  my  oouotry,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  say  that  I  am  a  stronger  to  the  party  represented  here,  and  iutond  to 
remain  so.  I  never  felt  any  sympathy  for  Kings  or  Emperors.  And  1  am  con- 
vinced, yoo  would  not  expect  me,  Qentlemen,  to  feign  a  devotedusss  to  a  cause, 
against  which  my  very  heart  aud  soul  revolla.  I  am  a  repubhean,  and  have  ae- 
oordingly  determined  to  adhere  to  the  American  Union ;  this  is  the  country  of  my 
adoption,  it  is  my  home,  to  which  I  owe  fidelity." 

luere  was  a  short  pause,  followed  by  a  faint  murmur  among  the  astonished 
meiqbers  of  the  council  Old  Mr.  Doffier  pressed  together  his  lips  and  was  silent. 
He  it  riffht  qfler  all,  thought  be,  as  hie  son  finished  his  addren. 

Several  of  the  company  declared  that  it  was  but  bir  on  the  part  of  Harry,  that 
he  avowed  freely  bis  sentiments ;  and  in  spite  of  his  oppositiou,  they  invited  hint 
to  take  a  glass  of  champagne  with  them,  to  which  he  assented ;  and  the  olwti- 
nato  Rcpublicoa  touched  bis  glass  cordially  with  the  inveterate  lioyalista. 

Harry  Doffier  avoided  an  introduction  to  the  ^company  on  the  pretonce  that  it 
was  too  late,  and  took  his  leave.  Soon  after  his  father  did  the  same ;  his  age  being 
regarded  as  an  excuse. 

His  servanl^  Jean,  was  already  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  anUclpating  his 
early  return  lu>m« 

~  Jean,  did  yon  ses  my  son,  when  he  came  in  T  and  do  you  know  why  he  eame 
■olatoraakadHr.  DulMr,  while  desoeoding  the  stair*  with  hisMTvank 

"Yes,  Monsieiir — Iiawhim,  and  I  guess  1  know  the  reason  why  he  oame  so  late, 
because  he  had  some  good  amosement  where  ha  was,  I  think,"  Nplied  Jean. 

35 
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The  old  Frenchman  murroared  a  feir  unintelligible  Tordf,  with  vhich  Ihe  con- 


We  must  bBsten  bsck  to  the  ball-room,  and  turn  our  atteDtioii  to  Blather  circle. 
Id  one  of  the  adjoinine  roomo,  we  eee  Bevtiral  belles  and  beaux  ferrently  enpaeed 
ID  a  genaral  coDVereatiorj,  There  is  aieo  Judge  Campbell,  BUrrounded  bj  IbcJi™  ; 
he  is  seated  in  a  splendid  armchair,  listening  to  the  conversation ;  be  is  always 
where  there  are  handsoDie  faees  aud  pretty  eyrs,  like  siiother  Dod  Juan. 


JENNIE  JUNE'S  LETTEKS. 

THE  UATRIMONTAL  PAKIC. 

Dear  Jiemew : — 

Tlie  great  commercial  earthquake  lias  bo  Bhattered  my  senees 
that  I  hardly  know  if  I  can  collect  enough  to  write  you  an 
intelligible  epistle.  But  as  I  am  anxious  to  know  if,  personally 
and  editoriftlly,  you  have  ao  far  escaped  unharmed,  I  shall  try 
at  least  to  recall  ray  wandering  intellect  bo  as  to  make  tlie 
inqniiT. 

SoM  a  frightful  and  uniTersal  panic  has  never  been  known 
among  the  "oldest  inhabitants,"  and  it  is  said  the  effect  in 
depreciating  stock  in  the  matrimonial  market  has  been  as  ter- 
rible as  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value  of  paper  in  Wall 
street. 

The  snfferera,  too,  mostly -belong  to  the  "higher  Circles," 
young  ladies  who  will  not  marry  without  an  "eBtablishment;" 
whose  outfit  costs  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
whom  an  expensive  "  wedding  tour'  is  a  neceesity.  These  are 
the  ones  who  are  left  to  languish  in  single  misery,  without  an 
opportunity  to  sbow  .their  taste  in  bridal  appointments,  or 
reduce  their  female  friends  to  the  verge  of  insanity  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  matrimonial  surroundings. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  disappointment.  Touug 
gentlemen  will  h^ve  little  money  to  spare,  and  the  nightly 
visits  to  opera,  concert,  or  theatre  will  have  to  be  dispeneea 
with,  as  well  ae  the  fashionable  lounge  at  Taylor's,  Thompson's,  or 
Halliard's.  Balls  and  parties  will  nourish  like  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad  stock,  and  wiui  plenty  of  attractions  for  "  shopperB," 
in  the  way  of  "  the  cheapest  goods  ever  offered  to  the  puolic," 
the  fair  (would-be)  purchasers  will  have  to  stay  at  home  for 
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want  of  the  wherewithal,  no  longer  forthcoming, "  on  demand," 
from  their  patient  fathers  and  husbands. 

OBE&T  FEUININB  COUP   d'eTAT. 

In  tliis  extremity  lies  a  good  chance  for  the  fair  eex  to  make 
a  grand  crmp  ^etat,  and  prove  that  we  are  not  merely  senseleBs 
dolls  and  vapid  blocks  to  pile  up  millinery  upon. 

Because  silks  and  laces  ai-e  selling  off  at  "fifty  per  cent, 
below  cost,"  don't  sit  and  grieve  your  bright  eyes  out  because 
you  have  no  money,  or,  like  a  fooiisli  cliild,  take  every  cent  you 
can  obtain  "hy  hook  or  by  crook,"  and  expend  it  on  articles 
"  because  they  are  cheap.  Kemember  that  "  nothing  is  so 
dear  as  those  things  which  are  bought  simply  because  tuey  are 
cheap ;"  and  also,  that  the  aothonty  of  advertisements  is  not 
always  indubitable. 

Instead  of  this,  get  up  early  some  fine  morning,  determined 
to  look  on  the  right  side  of  everything,  and  find  out  before 
night  if  there  is  not  something  in  this  great  busy  worid  that  you 
can  do.  The  early  morning  air  and  the  bright  antumnal  sky 
will  assist  you  wonderfally ;  and  if  nothing  else  suggests  itself, 
set  the  table,  or  go  into  tlie  kitchen  and  iilake  some  "  bread- 
cakes,"  or  other  economical  preparations  for  breakfast. 

But  it  is  possible  that  you  have  a  "  waiter"  to  set  the  fable, 
and  a  cook  m  the  kitchen,  who  considers  an  intrusion  into  her 
territoiT  as  an  outrageons  infringement  of  her  rights ;  if  you 
faAve,  then  I  pi^  you  from  my  souL  Dear  me !  not  able  to  go 
into  one's  own  kitchen,  and  make  custards,  or  pies,  or  puddings, 
or  any  of  the  delicacies  that  one's  husband,  or  father,  or  brother 
particularly  likes  I     It  must  be  martyrdom. 

In  this  case  I  would  advise  you  to  get  rid  of  your  "  professed" 
cook  immediately  i  and  if  there  is  no  necessity  for  unqualified 
retrenchment,  procure  a  good  woman  to  do  general  liousework, 
and  a  girl  to  attend  the  door  and  help  you  take  care  of  the 
ciiildren.  It  will  be  astonishing  what  discoveries  you  will 
make  la  the  average  amount  of  ontter,  for  instance,  which  it 
takes  to  supply  one  family  for  the  week,  and  the  quantity  for 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  at  the  grocery. 

You  will  also  obtain  some  curious  facta  concerning  the  list  of 
"sundriea"  which  usually  appears  in  the  bill,  and  many  other 
items  of  information,  all  tending  to  increase  your  knowledge  of 
hnmaanatare  and  lessen  materially  the  "draw"  upon  the  family 
purse. 

WHAT  eini  HAWTHOftS  DID. 

Ton  remember  Sue  Hawthobn,  Mr.  Editor,  a  pet  wild  flower 
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of  mine,  who  was  to  have  been  transplanted  from  her  native 
Iiills  to  the  luxurious  atmosphere  of  iourteenth  Street  early  in 
Fall.  Just  three  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  the  weddin^^ 
a  crash  came  which  involved  her  expected  fatlier-in-law,  ana, 
of  course,  her  intended  husband  in  complete  ruin.  AU  their 
available  means  were  sacrificed  to  pay  small  liabilities,  and  the 
recovery  of  any  portion  of  their  fortune  rendered  extremely 
doubtfiU. 

Of  course  the  lover  had  to  despair ;  his  present  income  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  humblest  home,  and 
it  might  be  years  before  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  many ; 
in  the  meantime  he  looked  forwai'd  with  horror  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  rough  experience  in  cheap  boarding-honses,  and  per- 
haps a  separation  from  his  kind  old  father,  who  must  not  be 
exposed  to  what  his  younger  and  hardier  natrn^  could  more 
readily  cope  with. 

A  snort  note  sufficed  to  pnt  Sue  in  po6sessi<»i  ^  the  princi- 
pal fact,  accompanied  by  the  information  Uiat  her  lover  would 
be  with  her  on  the  day  that  "  thovld  hrfve  been  their  wedding 
day." 

Poor  Sue  \  she  saw  the  paper  was  blotted  with  tears.  Bat 
she  only  kissed  it,  and  dancea  about  the  old  farm-house  more 
gaily  than  ever,  taking  immense  interest  in  the  enumeration  of 
articles  in  the  housekeeping  line,  which  good  Aunt  Jeru&ha, 
when  she  heard  of  the  money  difficnlties,  hunted  up  from  every 
nook  and  comer,  so  as  to  provide  the  "  young  couple "  witL 
"  comforts." 

At  last,  the  evening  before  the  imp(»lAat  day  arrived  (six 
weeks  ago  last  Wednesday),  and  I  went  up  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  not  having  been  apprised  of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Sue  was  charming  as  usual,  and  we  haa  a  long  chat,  in  which 
we  arranged  a  little  plot,  trf  which  more  by  and  by. 

Charles  Randolph  (yon  remember  the  name  of  Sue's  lover) 
■was  also  expected  by  a  later  train  on  the  same  evening,  and 
Sue  arranged  a  sm^  tea-table  with  her  favorite  dishes,  with 
even  more  care  than  usual,  and  left  the  strictest  orders  about 
the  broiled  chicken,  which  was  to  he  put  on  as  soon  as  the  car- 
nsio/i  stopped  at  the  door. 

I&hall  not  go  into  the  details  c^  the  meeting ;  how  Ctutries's 
pale  face  became  radiant,  when  he  found  that  Sue  had  no  idea 
of  giving  him  np,  and  was  willing  to  take  him  with  his  altered 
fortunes,  for  better  or  worse ;  or  how  lie  clasped  her  in  his  armsr 
and — because  I  think  the  last  waa  decidedly  im — provoking, 
nobody  being  there  to  ktse  me. 
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The  wedding  took  place  next  day,  and  tlieliappy  couple  came 
to  New  York,  and  took  rooms  for  one  week  at  a  quiet  hotel 
where  Mr.  Kandolph  was  Btaying,  and  until  tliey  could  make  a 
permanent  airangement 

For  several  days  business  occupied  Charles's  attention,  and 
he  found  no  time  which  he  could  devote  to  securing  the  requi- 
site accommodations  for  housekeeping,  upon  which  Sue  had  set 
her  mind.  At  laet  he  told  her  of  the  awful  expense  they  would 
incar,  of  the  enormous  rente  for  even  a  few  apartments,  the 
tronble  of  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  supplying  her  with 
a  sufficient  number  to  relieve  her  from  care  and  responsibility. 

Now  the  pure,  womanly  care  and  forethought  of  Sues 
natnre  displayed  itself,  and  her  husband  found  that  he  had 
indeed  secured  a  treasure. 

She  urged  a  nice  little  cottage  residence  in  Brooklyn,  which 
would  be  quite  as  convenient  to  his  business  as  an  uptown 
house  in  New  York.  It  would  also  he  cheap,  and  they  could 
have  the  advantage  of  purer  air  and  jSleasanter  surroundings 
than  could  be  obtamed  in  any  economieal  locality  in  the  city. 
She  wanted  also  but  one  servant,  and  could  do  without  any  if 
it  were  necessary ;  and  lastly,  they  would  be  out  of  the  reach 
and  temptation  of  expensive  amusements,  and  conld  spend  their 
evenings  home  pleasantly,  as  well  as  more  profitably. 

The  young  husband  was  delighted  to  yield  to  gentle  reason- 
ing from  such  sweet  lips,  and  the  next  day  was  set  apart  for  a 
visit  to  Brooklyn  and  its  vacant  cottages. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Fulton  Ferry,  no  matter  in 
what  direction,  the  most  lovely  little  nest  is  to  be  seen  that  ever 
contained  "  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  "  and  "  three  up- 
staire,"  parlor,  sitting-room,  which  could  also  he  used  for  the 
dining-room,  nice  kitchen  with  a  storeroom  off,  and  a  corner 
room  with  a  pretty  bow-window  and  grate  in  it,  just  the  thing 
to  set  aside  for  an  old  gentleman  who  did  not  like  to  trot  up  and 
do^vn  stairs. 

On  the  day  following  the  conversation  between  Charies  and 
Sue,  if  you  had  been  out,  Mr,  Editor,  you  might  have  seen 
Jennie  June  enter  an  intelligence  office,  capture  the  best  look- 
ing native  to  be  found  on  the  premises,  without  any  regard  to 
"  references,"  and  proceed  witli  her  to  the  nest  aforesaid,  and 
spend  three  mortal  hours  admiring  the  parlor  carpet,  smoothing 
down  the  folds  of  refractory  curtains,  inspecting  the  contents  of 
the  china  closet  and  store-room,  looking  after  the  manifold  ope- 
rations of  the  good-looking  servant-g»-l,  and  finally,  take  an 
infinity  of  pains  to  set  a  cosy  extension  table,  shut  up- to  its 
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emallest  circniDfereitce,  with  what  she  flattered  herself  was  a 
moBt  attractive  lunch. 

Tliese  various  airangements  were  hardly  concluded  when  the 
city  cars  etoppcd,  and  Charles  and  Sue,  on  a  voyaee  of  disco- 
very, made  tlieir  appearaiice--Sne  wit)i  feelings  of  delight,  and 
Chai'les  wishing  that  this  "  friend's  house,"  at  which  Sue  wanted 
to  call,  was  "  to  let,"  it  heiog,  as  he  said,  a  perfect  little  pai'adise. 

Of  conree  our  plot  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  concluded,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  was  Sue,  with  a  liltle 
help  from  me,  who  had  arranged  this  delightful  surprise  for  her 
husbaud  and  his  father,  who  settled  in  his  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  declaring  he  never  was  bo  happy  in  his  life. 

Sue  is  not  content  with  mere  protessions ;  she  works  for  the 
happiitess  of  those  she  loves,  and  in  this  she  finds  her  most 
exqiiisite  delight. 

Their  evenmgs  are  spent  in  walking,  music,  and  reading,  and 
Sno  has  already  commenced  brushing  up  her  French  and  study- 
ing German  under  her  husband's  tuition.;  and  the  other  day 
she  confided  to  me,  confidentially,  a  plan  she  had  formed  of 
translating  stories  as  soon  as  sue  deemed  herself  capable, 
and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  to  prepare  birtli-day,  Cbrist- 
nias,  and  New- Year's  surprises  for  ner  "  father"  and  loved 
husband. 


Thns,  if  the  panic  should  have  the  efl^ect  of  developing  the 
true  strength  and  nobility  of  the  female  character,  few  woidd 
have  cause  to  i-egret  its  coining. 

It  is  time  for  women  to  learn  that  the  marriage  state  is  not 
one  to  be  entered  into  6imi)ly  for  the  phrpose  of  obtaining  some 
one  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  witliout 
any  appreciation  or  reciprocation  on  their  part  Tliat  it  involves 
mutual  duties  and  respoiiBibilities  which,  when  shared,  are  easy 
to  bear,  and  give  to  liib  a  meaning  and  value  which  the  selfish, 
indolent,  anaexacting  can  never  realize. 

After  all  a  money  panic  touches  none  of  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  lives.  The  loss  of  the  Central  America  was  a  greater 
calamity,  because  in  it  tlie  nearest  hopes,  the  dearest  aflections, 
the  wai-mcst  throbbiiigs  of  hundreds  of  iicarts,  were  sacrificed. 
What  pitiful  di-oss  would  a  bagful  of  the  lost  specie  seem  to  be 
to  one  of  tlie  poor  wives  made  desolate  by  that  fatal  oceuiTence, 
if  weighed  against  the  life  so  precious  to  her. 

It  is  from  onr  afl'uetions  that  our  happiness  springs,  and  so 
long  as  these  are  in  healthy  and  active  exercise,  there  is  nothing 
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to  be  dreaded  in  the  bureting  np  of  all  the  stock  Bpeculators  in 
Wall  Street,  or  the  univrersal  crash  of  banks  and  railroad  com- 
pwiies. 

Pity  indeed  that  it  should  not  happen,  if  it  would  teach  wives 
and  danghters  the  necessity  of  going  to  work — not  make-believe 
work,  such  as  giving  directions  to  lazy  and  iacompetent  servants, 
of  which  arduouB  duty  so  many  ladies  complain ;  or  occasion- 
ally going  into  the  kitchen  to  perform  or  inspect  some  special 
operation,  requiring  at  the  same  time  a  whole  corps  of  domestics 
to  prepare  for  their  reception,  and  the  materials  which  are  to 
be  used,  and  tho  same  number  to  clear  away  the  traces  after 
they  are  gone. 

This  is  not  the  wav-  Dismiss  the  whole  train  of  useless  ser- 
vants, and  assist  to  do  the  work  yourself;  you  will  be  all  the 
handsomer  and  a  ^eat  deal  better  for  it. 

Return  also  to  wd-fashioned  habits  in  dress,  wear  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  becoming  robes  at  ordinary  times,  leaving  the  rich  silk, 
and  costly  velvet,  and  lace,  for  occasions  when  flieir  display  is 
suitable  and ,  proper.  Dispense  with  twenty-five  and  thirty 
dollar  bonnets,  which  have  to  be  renewed  four  times  a  year; 
procure  the  requisite  materials,  and  while  your  husband  reads 
the  Review  to  yon  in  the  evening,  fashion  one  for  yourself.  A 
woman  with  the  courage  to  do  it,  is  snre  to  possess  the  ability. 
But  if  yon  cannot  spare  time  for  this,  then  you  may  procure 
yonr  bonnets  for  about  the  same  price  as  your  husband  pays 
for  his  hats,  aay  four  or  five  dollars.  With  a  neat-made  bonnet 
f6r  tliis  price,  you  will  appear  quite  as  well,  and,  indeed,  to  a 
person  of  taste,  better,  tlian  in  one  of  those  tawdry,  ostrich- 
feather,  flower-garden  "  concerns,"  which  instinctively  reminds 
one,  while  walking  in  Broadway,  of  Atncan  deserts  or  tulip- 
beds. 

To  jjoor  young  men  contemplating  matrimony,  now  is  the 
time  above  ail  others  to  try  it.  It  is  a  capital  chance  to  im- 
press upon  your  wife  the  necessity  of  economy,  and  if  she  is  a 
sensible  girl,  she  will  develop  ways  and  means  which  will  abso- 
lutely astonish  you,  and  make  you  feel  at  least  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  treasure, 

Don't  be  persuaded  into  cheap  boarding.  One  room,  with  a 
small  table,  three  chairs,  and  fifty  cent?  worth  of  crockery 
were  bliss  to  it.  Pretty  curtains,  in  the  bauds  of  a  ready  seam- 
stress, are  easily  made ;  and  trunks,  covered  with  Coresmore 
chintz,  made  into  cushions,  have  passed  for  very  respectable 
divans. 

A  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  careful,  prudent,  and  eeono- 
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mica)  wivee,  and  a  rise  in  the  matrimonial  market  would  take 
place  immediately.  Young  men  would  no  longer  say  they  conld 
not  afford  to  get  married ;  they  would  think  thev  could  not 
afford  to  remain  single :  and  young  ladiee,  insteaa  of  being  at 
a  discount,  would  run  up  to  a  premium.  A  money-panic  then, 
instead  of  causing  a  depreciation  iu  matrimonial  Btock,  would 
be  the  means  of  a  tremendous  rush  for  the  condition  of  wed- 
lock, every  man  being  anxious  to  secnre  a  partner  who  would 
"be  willing  to  share  all  hia  liabilitiee. — Tours,  as  ever, 

Jennie  Jdnk. 


THE  EICH  AND  THE  POOK. 


I  reasoned  with  a  friend  one  day, 

A  wealthy  man,  and  proud. 
Who  rode  in  a  lordly  chariot, 

And  cared  not  for  the  crowd. 

I  told  him  that  the  poor  were  cmghed 

To  earth,  and  sore  opprest. 
And  that  they  looked  upon  the  grave, 

Afl  their  only  place  of  rest. 

There  w&b  cold  scorn  on  hia  pleasant  lip. 
When  I  pleaded  for  the  slave, 

Bat  his  glances  rolled  unquietly 
When  I  talked  about  the  grave. 

Said  he,  "I  tire  of  this  discourse, 

The  poor  are  skilled  to  feign  ;" 

"  Come  iorth  with  me,  and  let  ns  see," 

Said  I,  "  why  they  complain ! " 

He  bade  his  servant  bring  hia  cloak. 
He  wrapped  it  round  him  warm. 

Put  on  fur  gloves,  and  carefully 
Encased  his  portly  form. 
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Then  forth  into  the  street  we  strode — 
'"Tis  very  strange,"  said  he, 
"That  I  have  lived  so  long,  nor  seen 
This  vaunted  misery ! " 

We  met  a  poor  girl  in  our  Btreet, 
Her  fece  was  pinched  with  cold, 

Half  clad  was  she,  with  naked  feet, 
She  might  be  ten  years  old. 

And  looking  closer  in  her  fece, 
Sore  hunger  made  her  pale, 

I  never  read  in  any  book, 
So  piteous  a  tale. 

"Why  do  you  idle  here  your  time?" 
With  softening  voice  he  said. 
She,  trembling  'neath  his  frown,  replied, 
"  I've  come  to  beg  for  bread ! " 

"  Where  is  your  father,  girl  ?"  asked  he : 
Her  tears  began  to  flow ; 

"  He  went  to  fight  his  country's  fight, 
An5  fell  in  Mexico ! " 

"  My  mother  since  he  went  worked  bard, 
And  kept  us  just  alive. 
But  now  she's  uck — and  what  can  I, 
The  eldest  of  the  five  ? 

"  And  one  is  dead — poor  little  Jane, 
Spots  came  upon  her  brow. 
Ana  mother  tells  us  that  she  is 
A  happy  angel  now. 

. "  But  ae  for  ub,  indeed  we've  had. 

Since  yesterday  no  bread, 

And  tho'  I  know  'tis  wicked,  ar, 

I  wish  that  I  was  dead ! " 

She  led  us  to  her  wretched  home, 

A  cellar  damp  and  cold, 
But  words  are  leeble — what  we  saw, 

By  words  can  scarce  be  told. 

As  springB  from  rocky  Horeb  gushed, 
To  quench  the  wanderer's  thirst. 

So  from  bis  gold  encrusted  heart, 
The  human  fountain  burst. 
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And  seated  on  a  broken  chair. 

The  man  sobbed  like  a  child. 
Embraced  his  brothers  once  i^ain, 

And  roae  up  reconciled. 

Dowered  now  with  gentler  thought,  he  feels 
*  Himself  to  be  a  part 

Of  that  most  precious  work  of  God, 
The  suffering  human  heart. 

New  Tort,  Not,  MM. 


THE  DRAiTA  IN  AMERICA. 

KoTwiTHBTAKDiNO  the  cffortfi  of  moralists  and  tlieologiaus,  in 
all  ages,  the  drama  or  mimic  representation  In  a  higher  or  lower 
form,  has  always  held  an  important  place  among  tlie  amuse- 
ments of  all  nations  ;  from  tiie  most  barbarous  to  the  most 
highly  civilized.  It  ie,  of  all  mental  or  phvsical  exercises,  the- 
most  t'aecinatlDg  to  the  young,  and  capable  of  producing  the 
most  powerful  impression. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  and  among  the  most  savage  tribes,  this 
natural  tendency  assumes  forms  con-esponding  with  their 
growth  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  First,  it  is  the  re- 
alization of  an  event,  such  as  the  triumph  or  victory  of  one 
tribe  over  another,  or  the  celebration  of  tlie  deeds  of  some  par- 
tictilar  chieftain,  and  consists  of  a  blending  of  action,  singing, 
and  dancing,  or  a  rough  but  fearful  representation  of  some  par- 
ticular deed  which  has  been  perfonned.  Afterwards  it  assumes 
highei'  forms,  and  becomes  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  Hindoos, 
part  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Most  of  these  representations  were  exclusively  pantomimic 
in  their  character,  sometimes  presenting  the  entire  plan  of  a 
campaign,  the  slow  and  solemn  departure  from  home,  their 
march  upon  the  enemy,  their  cautious  encampment,  their  skill 
in  placing  their  party  in  ambush,  their  manner  of  surprising 
and  rushing  on  tne  foe,  and  the  wild  struggle  of  the  combat, 
the  seizing  of  the  prisoners,  the  triumpliant  return,  and  the 
savage  torture  of  their  victims.  These  suggestive  exercises  are 
perfonned  with  a  fierce  enthusiasm  that  would  startle  the  well- 
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dressed  frequenters  of  a  modem  theatre  out  of  their  propriety, 
and  give  them  a  very  oncomfortabiy  vivid  sense  of  what  the 
reality  might  be  under  anch  a  combination  of  circumstances. 

In  some  countrieB,  marriages  take  place  with  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  dramatic  skill  on  both  sides;  the  bridegroom,  even 
after  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  bride,  asseiijbling  a 
party  of  his  friends,  lying  in  ambush,  and  seizing  upon  his  bride 
by  main  force,  she  meanwhile  making  a  gi"e^t  show  of  resistance. 
1^'or  is  this  cnstom  wholly  coniined  to  barbarous  people ;  some 
relic  of  it  is  still  found  in  civilized  countries,  and  is  frequently 
exhibited  by  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

Probably  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  embody  the  idea  of 
individual  passions  and  emotions  in  a  complex  dramatic  form, 
and  introduced  the  aid  of  lights  and  shadow,  painting  and  music, 
.  to  add  to  the  most  powerfiU  effects.  These  were  principally 
used  to  excite,  portray,  or  celebrate  the  passion  of  love,  and 
were  exhibited  in  much  ruder  forms,  though  perhaps  with  more 
startling  effects  than  are  seen  in  modern  times. 

These  steps  towards  art  and  refinement  were  lost  as  ages  rolled 
on,  or  rather  receded,  reappearing  with  added  lustre  in  new 
forms.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  too  rude  and  uncultivated 
.  to  heed  or  value  the  marts  and  distinctions  of  a  more  polished 
race,  considering  exhibitions  of  bodily  strength  and  mere  brute 
force  as  the  greatest  sign  of  superiority  and  manliness.  Hence, 
all  their  amusements  and  sports  partook  of  the  athletic  charac- 
ter; and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  mimic  representa- 
tions took  place  in  the  open  air,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
in  a  tent  like  our  modem  circus,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  fight- 
ing, rude  sports,  or  wonderful  feats  in  jumping,  or  some  otlier 
bodily  exercise. 

Tlie  intelligent  reader  need  not  be  infonned  that  Shakspeare 
was  the  fatlier  of  the  modern  drama,  and  that  he  first  embodied 
the  most  perfect  conception  of  human  nature  in  all  its  various 
types  and  phases.  The  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
are  indicated  by  the  authority  which  is  always  ascribed  to  rank 
and  power,  but  never  were  the  virtues  of  wife,  mother,  daugh- 
ter, sister,  eon,  or  husband,  depicted  in  such  charming  colors, 
or  with  such  life-like  individuality.  And  not  only  were  these 
relations  made  the  subject  of  his  inspired  pen,  but  with  a  divine 
conception  of  the  true  power  and  capability  of  the  dramatic 
pereonified  in  his  heroes  and  heroines,  truth,  courage,  constancy, 
devotion,  love,  friendship,  and  every  tender  and  beautiful  emo- 
tion which  agitates  the  huniau  heart ;  heightening  the  effect  by 
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appeals  to  the  marvellous  and  sablime,  calling  from  their  deepest 
recesses  the  winds  and  waves,  invrfdng  the  demons  of  the  past, 
the  spirits  of  the  present,  and  tlie  glorious  promise  of  the  future, 
to  lend  their  aid  and  assistance,  and  finally  presenting  to  all 
ages  a  power  in  the  drama  eo  wonderfal,  bo  varied,  and  so 
attuned  to  every  throb  which  stirs  the  pulse  of  the  great  lieart 
of  humanity,  that  no  combination  of  circumstances  will  ever  be 
able  to  remove  it  /rom  tlie  pedestal  upon  which  his  genfus 
placed  it. 

In  hie  day,  dramatists  were  enrrounded  by  none  of  the  sug- 
gestive influences  of  the  present  time.  Painting  and  sculpture 
as  accessories  were  unknown ;  men  generally  assumed  the  parts 
of  women,  and  of  course  but  little  could  nave  been  expected 
from  the  adventitious  aids  of  the  toilette.  Doubtless,  however, 
if  there  was  leas  grace  and  polish,  there  was  more  fervor  and 
impulse  in  action,  and  a  more  direct  magnetic  relation  esta- 
blished between  actors  and  audience. 

The  object  and  mission  of  the  drama,  which  is  the  representa- 
tion of  social  or  individual  peculiarities,  manners,  or  eccentrici- 
ties, is  so  simple  and  eo  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  the  liighest 
uses,  that  the  constant  carping  objections  made  by  moralists 
and  theolo^ans  are  incomprehensible  to  the  intelligent  mind. 
Especially  is  this  the  ease,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  nor- 
mal instinct  is  eo  great  tliat  no  amount  of  tlieological  prejudice 
can  entirely  choke  it  np,  and  that  the  most  powerful  impres- 
sions upon  youthful  and  uncultivated  minds  are  made  through 
the  medium  of  dramatic  representations,  one  might  imagine 
they  would  seize  upon  the  idea  and  convert  it  into  a  means  of 
doing  good  in  their  own  way.  They  do  not  object  to  using 
oratorical,  imitative,  gesticulatory,  and  magnetic  power  in 
preaching  ;  why  not  vary  their  uees  so  as  to  touch  every  spring 
of  human  emotion? 

Most  religious  persons  shelter  themselves  behind  the  usual 
cant  of  the  immorality  of  the  stage,  but  this  is  not  true  in  the 
broad  sense,  and  for  what  there  is,  religious  ]>rejndice  will  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  account.  Who  is  it  that  puts  the  profession 
of  the  actor  beyond  the  pale  of  their  (.ympathies,  and  brands  the 
name  of  the  actress  unheard,  with  the  mark  of  shame  and  die- 
mBce  ?  Wlio  but  some  of  the  eo  called  imitatora  of  Christ,  who, 
ttirough  life,  act  a  part,  the  real  beauty  and  power  of  which 
their  souls  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  ? 

A  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  members  of  the  thea- 
trical profeesion,  especially  to  the  female  part  of  it,  among  whom 
have  occurred  many  of  the  noblest  instances  of  feminine  devo- 
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tion  and  heroism.  In  every  instance,  where  celebrity  haa  been 
attained,  it  indicates  the  poeseseioo  of  qualities  which  would 
make  half  a  dozen  ordinary  women,  and  insure  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  to  the  social  circle.  But  even  were  they 
the  most  degraded  of  their  kind,  society  would  have  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  conseqnencea  of  their  own  partiality  and 
injustice.  The  progress  in,  and  growing  taste  for  theatrical 
amusement,  and  the  right  stand  taken  by  some  of  t)i(»e  persons 
whose  judgment  is  high  authority,  has  somewhat  rectifaed  tlie 
mistaken  notions  of  i^orant  and  prejudiced  people  ;  but  there 
still  exists  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  and  plenty  of  work 
for  those  public  teachers  who  try  to  break  down  the  bai-riers 
between  man  and  man,  instead  of  rendering  them  more  insnr- 
monntahle. 

But  it  was  not  intended  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  ethics  of 
the  drama,  hut  simply  cast  a  hirdseye  view  upon  it  as  it  exists 
in  our  own  country,  and  its  fate  in  the  future. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  American  Drama,  as  a 
national  institution,  is  as  yet  unborn.  So  far,  we  liave  been 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  productions  at  second 
hand,  or  slightly  re-hashed  to  suit  a  local  or  prevailing  taste ; 
plays  of  the  exciting  French  school  have  been  in  demand,  and 
nave  been  "  translated"  and  "  adapted"  in  a  way  which  would 
have  made  their  authors  stand  aghast,  could  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  mutilated  fragments  that  remained. 

The  few  native  autborliaga  who  have  attempted  to  take  a  fly 
on  their  own  account,  instead  of  boldly  striking  out  in  a  new 
track  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  feebly  followed  in  the  old 
wake,  trying  their  best  to  make  their  productions  exceedingly 
immoral,  and  only  succeeding  in  making  them  very  stupid. 
Judge  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  thefew  American  play- 
wrists  who  have  survived  a  first  representation ;  and  a  few  light 
B  ots  from  other,  and  not  unskilful  hands,  prove  that  the  gemns 
of  America  is  beginning  to  stir  the  waters  in  this  direction,  and 
will  doubtless  be  foUowed  in  the  future  by  the  most  gratifying 
results.  Up  to  this  time,  the  reason  given  for  the  absence  of 
any  national  dramatic  literature,  has  been  the  want  of  a  copy- 
right law,  the  entire  absence  of  protection  to  native  authors. 
This  reason  can  no  longer  be  n^ed,  protection  having  been 
granted  to  American  industry  in  this  direction. 

There  is,  also,  an  incessant  demand  for  original  first-class  plays, 
which  besides  being  most  liberally  paid  for,  bring  the  author's 
name  more  extensively  before  the  public,  and  establish  a  repu- 
tation with  greater  ease  than  in  uiy    other  department  of 
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literature.  Tliese  inducemente  have  not  yet  proved  sufficient 
to  wake  tlie  Blumbering  strength,  or  diBenchant  tlie  petrified 
genius  which  rests  quiefly  io  the  broad  heart  of  our  foreets  and 
prairies.  Nor  is  it  money  and  patronage  which  can  break  lie 
magic  spell,  and  make  me  now  etill  pulse  throb  witli  yigorons 
life.  The  wonderful  period  of  English  Literature,  called  jiar 
excellence  the  "  Elizabethan  Age,"  was  a  time  when  poets  and 
authors,  the  brilliant  scintillations  of  whose  genius  lights  our 
darknesB,  even  in  this  progressive  age,  lived  in  garrets  and  cel- 
lars, a  crust  of  bread  frequently  their  only  dinner,  and  the  proe- 
pect  tor  the  next  depending  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  upon 
the  brain  or  the  uncertain  smiles  of  some  lordly  patron.  The 
sweetest  perfume  is  extracted  from  the  crushed  fiower,  and  ont 
of  the  deepest  wailinga  of  sorrow  the  most  harmonious  mnsic 
ascends  toueaven.  On  one  occasion,  a  poet  was  asked  whathe 
had  written  lately.  He  i-eplied,  "  nothing ;"  he  had  grown 
"too  fat  to  write.'  And  this  is  the  secret  of  our  dramatic  fail- 
ures ;  our  authors  are  too  well  fed,  they  are  all  "  toofcU  to  wriie^ 

But  if  we  have,  so  far,  no  drama  to  boast  of,  we  are  at  least 
prolific  in  the  genius  which  can  embody  the  idea  of  others.  In 
the  highest  line  of  female  dramatic  art,  we  have  !UisB  Charlotte 
Cushman  and  Miss  Matilda  Heron,  neither  of  whom  could  be 
equalled  to-day  upon  the' English  stage.  Besides  these,  webave 
Miss  Eliza  Logan,  who  comes  not  far  behind,  and  in  the  lighter 
walks  of  the  drama  a  host  who  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Among  the  male  candidates  for  histrionic  honors,  the  name 
of  Edwin  Forrest  stands  first  by  public  vote:  but  tlicre  are 
many  others,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  E.  L.  Daven- 
port and  Mr,  Edwin  Booth,  who  are  only  second  in  years. 

In  juvenile  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy  parts,  George  Jor- 
don  stands  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession,  unrivalled  in  this 
country  or  England,  and  not  excelled  even  in  the  gay  Parisian 
capital.  In  the  opera,  also,  which  is  the  highest  combination 
of  the  musical  and  dramatic  art,  we  have  representatives  whose 
genius  at  once  grasped  the  largest  honors,  Madame  de  WilhorBt 
and  Miss  Juliana  May,  for  example,  and  others,  who,  if  they 
but  half  fulfil  their  early  promise,  will  step  at  once  to  tbe  top- 
most round  of  the  ladder  of  fame. 

We  have  also  another  subject  for  congratulation  in  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  our  theatres,  niany  of  which  are  not  equalled 
in  any  of  the  European  capitals.  The  finest  theatre  in  Paris  is 
not  larger  than  the  Broadtowy,  or  superior  to  it  in  arohitectural 
beauty ;  no  French  company  is  superior  to  that  of  WaUtu^s,  -nor 
are  the  appointments  and  miae  en  8<^ne  BorpaBsed  bj  iboee 
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